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I his book A^'•ls \vi ilk'li lot llu'Ic.u hci ^vlio is inlfi (sicd in ilu (Inldol 
C'leiiuMU,uystI''''il in din (nniivdiini Ui'sl sinlul in dull iluld 

I his Ic'.u hci in<i\ lic‘ m .v l.n nl\ si linol m .1 uiU'unxn i ui .il si lionl one 
w ith iii.iiu uMi s 111 i-viiri U'lK (■ ni mu u’lio is m ii.uiiinn oiir wlm is jikiii- 
11111,Olds Irii .1 (l.iss (II iiiu'i\Ilf) IS sli.ii in,n as .1 nininhei ol a i in 1 ii lillini 
(oimmtlcc, llic icsponsi 1)1 lii\ lot |)laiiniii« lot iiiaiiy, out' who is if.uliii” 
a Ini 11' 01 one w'Ilf I is 1 < .id 111 ” and ihinkm,i; as a nii iidn-i ol a ;4i oii[) 01 (lass, 
OIK' ivlu) IS dn('ilini> llic wuik ol (Inlilu'ii 01 one who is ^iiulni” oduns 
111 du'ii woi k w'lih fhildicn 

I iir U'.ii hci IS no Ioik^ci ic“imciiicd lo iln ic.ifliini; ol a picsi 1 died 
(f)Uisc ol suidv . 111(1 .1 !j,i\cii Icvihook She h.is hc(omc ihc ”iiidc lo llu 
Icainnu^ t x]ii'i inu 1 s ol diildun. slic lias liC(oiiic ilic "doccloi ol cm- 
iKiduiii' 111 hci (lassiooiii Ihc li.idilioiial pioyi.iiii ic(|iiiicd ol llic 
leaf lu I I It iiiiai I ly a know Icduc ol llic siil)|( 1 1 iii.illci she w.is lo Ic u h 1 lie 
iuw(i |)io<i;iaiii iCfiiiiiis iiiiiih moll ll iciniiics a iiiiuh hioadci kiiow'l 
(ilf^c ol (hildicii, die wav ihcv ;4iow, ilicii iiilcicsls. then niiolioiis, and 
ihc w.iv ihcv Icaiii Ii ic(|iiiics an mulcisi,11111111(1 ol pioliMhIc h.lining 
c\|U'i i( ii( cs and die w.iv looi^.iiii/c ,iiid incsini lliciii li ici|iincs dial 
die ic.idici iildi/'C all ol ihcsi ladois .ind loins in pi o\ idiiif,^ .111 cdiu.i- 
I ion.1 1 pi ou,1.1111 

I Ins hook IS (liicclcd loivaid hclpint^ die iciilui mcci die (h.dl('ii;.*Cs 
ol die iicwi I pioni.nn ( iiaptci I lonsidns die iinplii ai tons ol die "widci 
i’o.ds" ol cIcinciM.nv cdiu.Uioii I iicii, indikc iiiosi hooks d(Mlini> with 
die (UiiKiiJiiiii, ilicic aic sivcial cli.iptcis dcvoicd 10 "du fluid," lo oh 
laiiiinc, a 11101c coinplctc uiidcisi.mdiui' ol du \\a\ diddicn “low and 
Ic.iin, the W.IV then p( 1 soiialitics and iiiicic'.ts develop I hese ihiiplcis 
.11 c nc( css.n \ il t in 1 u nluiii pl,iimiiu>: is iti he h.isul iipfiii .in iiiuh i siaiidinif 
ol llu diilil ' I’ati II deals with die v.iiions aic.is ol die c ni 1 u iiluin .iiid 
die "( \pei iciiK s" iheiein 

111 dialni'^ vvilh die v.iiuuis aic.is we \vcic I.Kid with a mniihci ol 
.1 licin.ili\es We loidd snniiiiaii/c .ill die av.id.ihle lesc.iiih 111 a siihjcil 
held, ol we (onid show wh.il diis siliool o) dial si liool was living to do, 

' \\ Ilf 11 lilt M1I1111U o iKol liii 1 vt II s oi(ii'.c I' III I lonsoiiiii ■. [Ill li.ois liii mis 
Ulllllli sUllK 111 III! Ilflfl II lllf MllflllU' IS llsOl Ifll .1 mu Sf IIK sU'l S (OlIlM (It'VIllol 
In llu (iinuiiliiiii .1 u.uliun (it [’.111 I siii>[ilics .Ilf (.sfflUiu Idiuul lUmi tm llic oui 
Milii.iiimi ol llu II III mull I III lilt liiiok 

'Wluif n.uliii 11 uniiio iiisiinumns iic u'oinaiii/in;! ilicii (illioiiLts mi .1 iiimc 
liiiunmiil li.isis tills iiiK.itiJf iiioii viliiili ((iidIiiiu's .1 siiiil) of llu; tiulil iiid ilic on- 
IKIllllll), Ullt 111 (S|H(I.|II> valiiililc 
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we Lould make a veiy plulasophu al ..3 

these aliernatives We :ecagniye that ll.e negat.tt ? < *h. ut-.n 

modern education, that is. that the ncu ts n<n nhu du ,• , h,. 

passed Instead, many schools aie aiiemitting t-i Innhl -..n > 15. n.ft-, h, 
carefully considering the tmplu.Uious <d ihu ijhih.v.| 4 r, n»f 1, s. h-d., n 
underlying the piogiam We Idt tluu the gi.aOst . u,nnho* .-n o. do. 
attempt was to inter piet each area in its lelaiK.n In fin mf r/ , uu e.. 

present 01 reinter'prct r cscai ch whi< h lias iin|duannns t,.s rh- 
programs, and to show classroom possilnliiu-s and j.! 1. fiw i 5 » <f nr , .,ei 
sistent with the geneial phdoso[ihy o( chts honk \\ 1 h nc oe* mpo ri jm 
include only material whrch may lie of delntfti- .tmi p.,n 9 s. d sahn r.t 
the teacher 

That our effoils were somewhat sutccssliii in sc Itt fin > n I'm id n| .jn 
cial value to the teachei was indicated In the mde hm jin.m -.'< 10 ! h tm 
hist edition ol this volume, piihhslied in I'llti, had In fin 

second edition we letained the same put|ioses We niad< * fSeun < !• . us 

vass of the developments dining the last ten \eais I lii' < of ol* d ihi »*)j( 
sideiation of a vast amount ol mateuak We cvaniiiifd ,dl m! flu utruf 
research studies in child developnieni and the eii nn ni u s luu.inhrjtt 
collected couises of study which suite depar iiiieitl'. jicximm tid» d c. .mt 
standing in then state, analyzed text bulletiiis and lepmi ut hud inans 
letteis desciibing moclein piacticcs ni the siliuols and he! 1 ..jttmc ■*. c 
with many school people The h.isic slinctnieul the iuhnn* icoioo the 
same, but a thorough le-wiiCing iiumpoiates iievvr I nh a. mwci n • rn h 
and newel examples of piacticc. I'ach cliajiiei has turn fhiawu Ids 
vised in the light of modem dcvelopmeiiis C ha[»i(’i • h i-. le » n < i jiih 1! 
and the gieat amount ol icseaith whidi has been chmi ut rlu hi M u! 
emotional and social development has been me <ii pm au d 

Bibhogiaplues for each chaptei have lieeii t.urhdK u h . ti d uid ut 
notated, and in t]ie mam emphasize ICCem materlal I ht s m du iH,.sihh 
a more detailed consideration of each aiea lire ’Sie-n'-nd I. cMmm 
Itxpeiiences foi each cliajitei provide h,ises ini siiids ,uul ih . utuiuu 
which should fuithei develop an uncleisianding <i| the c him m us sum 
giam It IS hoped that this second edition wdi lesult m a cmitmm i! > ui !u! 
consideiation of “The Child and His CutiKidmii 


A woid probably is nr order to iliose ului leel that tin itiumu nf 
society to the school has been rieglc'cted becmiv ,, . I, ipn ■ h nm („ . „ 
devoted to It It has not been neglected, h,, , 1 ,<. hnpin .mm. bu, I,., a 
developed within each ol thcaieas d’h.s ph.ise u| th. .mn.uium ....ddmu 
has also received such excellent aUeiition ihai exicmdc d du.m, ,.,.1 In., 
would be needless tepetttion 


We were indebted in the fust cduroii to W'.il,am II [hut,mam! V s 

Batr cii then aiucal reading ol the entue mannsep, .md 

nmvtd I'^'visions Ceiiam ihapmm u.re dc Im.u-K m, 

pioved by utilizing the suggestions ol Janet Millar, f ( Ihiikn. 1 U.t 
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Quamc, Claieucc E RapscLilc, M.ifLhcw H Willing, and | W Wnght- 
sionc, who lend ]i,u (s ol the inaiiiisd ijii A minilioi o( people made clued 
couLiihiiiions U) the inamisinpi Eeinaid A Andeison .iiid luanh 
Vuclieiith, who cmutihnted Lo lahle XVI, C,.nne llnsnnissen, who iviote 
the sec lion on speech in Chapici 10, Maiy C.mipbell, Ilild.i Clavan.ingh, 
and Rogei Guiles, who nssisied with tlie hihliogiaphical woik ol Gliapicis 

10 and 11, and Gl.idys Aiuheies and Mauon Bo/enhaul, who Utiiiished 
inateiial on ihytluus and dantin<* 

Oui indebtedness lot the second edition is ncaily limitless We appie- 
date the many comments icrcived on the (nst edition winch weic ntih/ed 
in planning the second edition We cannot Iiegin to oxpiess oui appiecia- 
tion lo William H Rut ton lot his CMrclul leading ol die eniiic manu- 
scuiit Spctilically wc aie indebted to Max M Levin loi his leading ol 
the maiuisciipt loi Cih.iptei li, to Pauline Walsh Olsen loi doing most ol 
the levisoii ol Chaptei 8, to W Linwood Chase ol Rosiou Uimcisiiy 
and to Chestei Rahcock ol the heattlc Schools loi then many suggestions 
on impiovuig Chaptei ‘I, to Glenn Blongh o! the United Suites Oilue ol 
Education toi his specific suggestions loi impioving Chaptei !‘i, to 
M.iijoue Ivasialnooks ol the Washington State Dojiai tineni ol Public 
Insliudion and Elsa Schnculei and Simon McNeely ol the United Stales 
OJhceol I'ducatJoM lot then many suggestions and telciences to miLsiaiid- 
iiig jnacLites lot (,h<ipiei L), to Biyscm Jaynes, Loien d'loxel, and Bin ton 
Wug loi then Inbhogiapliical woik, and to Angela Bions loi hot abiliLy 
to tiansliitc mu liaudwiunig mio mausiuipit loi the puutci 

And (inally, we hope tliat tins vohmie will leinlouo the many teacheis 
who ate seiiousiy attempting to meet all ilu' oh)eili\es ol educatiou in 
then classiooins and who icalwc that thcicate othei ihanges in the child 
which aic even nioie impoiiant than lus mastciy ol ceitaui lads And 
foi those tvhc) aie licginiuiig then leacliuig we hope it will help them to 
leah/e that the eclucaLioual expciieiues we pi ovule lot hoys and guls, 
the cuuicuhiin, cannot he planned ,separately horn the child and lus 
enviioumeuL, but all coiisLiLiite a eoiiUiuious uiieiacting whole 


J. M L. 
1) M L 




Editors’ Introduction 


'I'lio fust fclKion ol llus volume icpieseiucd, leu ye.iis at>o, :i uol.ible 
1)1 cmL ivMili the UcKlilinn m which textbooks iii elenieiU.iiy echuiUinn hdcl 
ficen |)iep<iied .V unified lieatmeiu ol die vaiious l.ulois suiimmdin<>; 
the gi nwth and learning ol the child was siibslitutecl lor die dien typical 
sejj.iiale iiealinenis "We know (hat (he cdiicaLive piocess is a luiiclioiia! 
ielalioiislu|) beiwcen die leainei and bis cinnnnineni The ])iinciple ol 
iniegi .1(1011, the piocess of iiiiegiatiiig, we .iccept as Iiasii in any wliole- 
soine le.nning sitii.Uion textbooks about le.niiing in.iy well take ,icl 
vantage ol ihese piiiicipUs 

'I'lie le.iinei, his needs and giowtli, hts ielation to the soc m 1 gioup, the 
deveIo])inent ol a c nri ic iiliini and ol the genei.il leaniing cnv ii oinnenl, 
aie inesented .is mien elated asjiecis ol the central elenuiU, 11.11110!)' (he 
lotal tlevelo|iineiU ol (he cliild 

\ leadiei .md siil)|eci iiiaitei aie uiheieni .ispccls ol die le.niiin.g sitti.i 
lion 'Ihe (cMcliei is hei e pi esented as a ])ai lie ip.ilni and guide within 
die le.uiiing |)iocess insU.id ol an onlsicle nnposei ol disks 'Ihe leachei 
.ind the ieaineis aie copailneis in a common piocess Ihe stilijecL inattei 
IS not nieie text ni.iieii.il, hut includes anytlung that may seive the pu|)ils 
as ihev .uhieve llien pui|ioscs Iheciitic of modem schools wlio claims 
tltat subiect niallci is neglected, il not m lad climm.iiecb will see dial 
11101 e sulpecl mallei is iilili/cd in these schools ili.ni in die old .Sub|e( t 
in.iliei IS, howevci, nol something set out to be le.nned, hut is in but a 
most iiseliil tool m tlie solution ol jnobleins 

d he second editinn continues the tiadition ol the Inst in tli.it .1 numbet 
ol duel sc items .11 c oiganwcd cohcieiiLly to serve ihe ]iui])c)scs ol tlie 
volume 1 he .milioi s h.i\e .ivoicled the twin daggei s ol unchily voluminous 
and iiiioig.mi/.ible detail, and ol supeduial alistiai 1 ness 'The willing, 
vivid and coiivuicuig in the lust ecliiioii, is even mole loicelul heie 'I he 
It e.iimem ol einoiloii.il he.ilih .md h.ilaiu e. new in this editum, will aiu .u t 
wide .itleiuioii .iiid use Ihe ch.ijilei on tlie ni gam/.it um ol liimlum.il 
units IS delmilc'ly mpnoved Ihe typical sii!)|C‘(t inaitet ,lie.is li.ive been 
ciitic.illy an,il)ved as heloie, and a we.ilili ol new iiiateiial .ulded 'Ihe 
Inhhogiajjlues, ciilic.iliy sclectecl, aie ol u1u1su.1l v.ilue to students .md 
teacheis J he essential imUy ol le.iiiung is made sli,ii[) and deal I heoi) 
is pi esented adiiiii.ibly withoiit hpising into stock geiiei ah/.itions, the 
jn.Ktual details aic cveiywheic clovctailecl with the tlieoiy 

The lust edition was given an asiomshiiig leceiition ten )eais .tgo 
liisiiLulions ol .ill tviies dealing with the ))iepaiaLioii ol teacheis adojned 

l\ 
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It immediately Teachcis in service iiithvKlualh and m stints ’•mnps. 
supeivisoiy leaders, and a nmnbei ol paients gii)n|js ns(“d tin sulunn \n 
unusual feature has been that the rviclc use lias inuiuiuerl niili lutb 
change ovei the ten-yeai pei lod The Child and fit': Cun u iilnnt tias lacn 
foi a decade one of the most widely used liooks lu \.uicinan i dm arinii 
The eclitois foresee an equally enthusiastn leetiUiou tm tins nlmim, to 
be followed by a long peiiod of uscliiluess 

,'V S. I’lMtK 

It lb Kills. 
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Wider Goals 


I OUR DRSIRI'S FOR t)UR CIUIDRl'N 

"(Jhj mothci 1 ll was so iniuh hm!'' is llu* (ly oL many boys and gnls 
as ihiy loiiu' lionit' lioni Lhc new clcnu-ntaiy sthoo] oath niii;hL Taviining 
(loos noi lia\C‘ lo lie a dieaiy, (lisa<fic,-t'al)lo [iiotcss ll can be lun, ji can 
Ik' iiitci(‘slint^, ll can be thidlnif^l School can be the most lascinatiuii, thm|T 
in the tliild's hh When w^e can send the kiiuleigai Ic n child home on his 
111 si d.iy (li school like the one )ust iioiv tvlto Iniist inlo ihe loorn ciying, 
'Oil, nioiliei, oh, daddy, it was so much lun," and seven yeans lalei have 
him leaving ihe elenientaiy school tviili the same eiuluisuisin, we have 
gone a long way lowaid success 

Iinamne yoin own boy oi gnl, yoiii nejihc'w oi niece, oi il that is too 
ililluidi, (Ii.n elite tot ol )oni (t lends who is stalling to sihool It is the 
Inst (lay ol school in Seplembei A ncev woild is o[K'tnng up loi the 
voimgstei ^\'llat is going to hajipen to Imii in this "bune new woild"? 
I’line p.isses d ins child ivho was jiist out of liahyhood when he Inst canu 
lo scliool IS now a youngstei on the seige ol adolesreiue He has finished 
with the cleiiKmiaiy school and is leady lo eiitei sc'coiulaiy school 'What 
kind ol jieison do yon want him lo be now? 

Siqiiiosc )nu could he giallied one wish—what would you want youi 
child to he by the tune he has spent his last d.iy in eleineuiaiy school? 
^ou would spend houi s ihmking ihicmgh an .mswei to the cpiestion 
Nothing would be iiioie inipoilant than that \\'hen you had hnished and 
tveie leady with youi list ol wants loi the youngslci you would h.ne made 
an excellent statement whirh could seive as the ob|ettives of the ideal 
I lerneiKaiy school 

Vs an elenientaiy teaclua you may oi may not hate youiigsteis ol yonr 
own. lint pel haps im.igmation can snhsiiime while you think tluough 
wh It yon would want him oi hei to he When you hate done tins yom 
I (Vie a^ (eacliei in llie clement,ny school heconic's tks'ii Yom cippoi tunny 
is to hel]) the mothei s and f.itheis of those hoys and gnls in ycmi loom to 
gel iliei] all inipoiiani one wish 

Lot’s doom thinking on paper Our list of wants (iicdagogic ally known 
as ohtecLites) niight lead somew'hai as follows' 

W’v w.iiU oui youiigsteis 

To get .dong well in tvoik aucl play wndi his playmates and with older people 

To he .ililc' to speak clerirlv and coirectly 

3 
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THE CHILD AND IIIS Cl'RRK I I,t M 


To be able to itart ,i |ol> ami H'l'p at ii uiilil it Insi ?>' > ' jn 

lesponsibihty) 

To be able to do his share, cithei of woik oi |>la\ 

To have wide mteiests in alt, imisK, stieme .nid ili> Viosh? ,),< i- i' n 
To be fairly capable ol lot iting wli.iL he tv.iiiis to knov. 

To have contiol ovei some woikm^r looK sudi as bemt* ibb f'< s? < i 

dictionaries, and maps 
T.O be able to wiitc clcaily 
To be able to lead well 
To have a wide outlook 

To have some understanding of the pimessts bv ubuli lum h./ ..m i , 

woild 

To be well and strong 
To be decent, etc 


IJicse, then, constitute one list ol olinituis o| tht c it isu iiiu) v . }iw 
what we want lot out cluhheii aiul wh.ii uiosi pan uis u ,ni i.n iK. ,, 
Later in the chaptet a inoie coiiipiduMisnc and a niiht b.nnnd In' ami 
be consideied 

How can the school leah/e these ohjectnes? I hr Iim timL . . h !> un 
leading a second Umc li one thinks abotu tin wavs m uln.l, ip. !„n,i , 
school functions Why. aauaJly in many tinngs ilu s,h..n] n ,!■ s J.. ..n 
the opposite tiau That inattei ol inn.atne is snn.ls snppt, ..id m 
of the uaditional schools Gh.ldim a.e gnm d,. opponunns .n 
exactly as the teacher says, no chante to go on ,h, n ouu \i,.. n ,5. 

has nevet been known to develop horn sutmg n, om p.nnn.,. v. .ib p.;,.k 

flout of one foi horns Many sudi poiiiis iniglii hr |,s(, d 
^re elementaly school of the past has done a g.i.i.I ,.. 1 . n.uhoi. 
pupils to lead arid to wmc It has (Uvrh.prtl a Ian n.nnol os. , ,u urn 

TdgeoTh f I.hasiontnhun.i u, dun l,ur,s> 

dge of how man lived in the past and somrtiniig ahouc lu,v, . 

made lelativcly few contubutions ui.a. 

The question appeals again tlow can the sdiool irali/r ilu . ( , 

tives? Is U by adding mote of the same imu, nalr No d di. ui i ’ ' ' 
as simple as that, we would teach ti (ino ii ' ''o-wm v, , , 

which pobahly shouirbe tat^^ 

dates twice as numeious iniolit seem to he ' f 

aie not The answei lies n\itlv i n , di, ,d* div fh. v 

mannet of presentation It il hiLl'l, im,g;!u.'',VH h u ,'.r.ri''’"l"’' i'* 
any boy s initiative Yet see wb n b \ .1111011 1 , d, s, b.p,,,., 

If he can find a knife, fie may have hall’orthu h 

no lack of initiative to cutici/e Schools m rv . '. Him. n. 

their piogiams m an attempt to dei' .‘'i diiiikipg iliom-di 

ncve.bet„„ a.e,c been U.e co„cc„e:,Z, ‘ si,':.:’';;::;,, 
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to thf solution o[ this pioblfiii ' It is fiumnamnf> that iini ('asint>ly inoie 
jjcojilc au' insisting that the ohjettive of inasteiing the "ihiee R's” is not 
siiflic lent "I he sthool must he (oiKeined ttntli the hui.idei fihjecln'es 

ChaiifTC's in education sue not tciiifying Thete is no new set ol aiisweis 
knotvn only to a (haiiiied ciifle 'I he niodein school is nieiely Hying to 
get heltei ttathnig .uid is (onteined with what a child is, as well as tvhai 
he knows The niodfin It'achei in woiking with childien looks at fht'ni 
in somewhat the s.nne niannei a doctoi looks at his jiatients She nuei- 
piels then helnuiois not as a peisonal leaction, hut as sviniilorns which 
need to lie uncleistood What teachei dot's not leinemhei her fnst 
yeai of tc'aching tcith ns piocession of “honeis”^ Evc'iv e\])eilencc'd 
teachei has iinpiotecl fioin hei fiist day’s leaching Fvcny leachei can still 
inijn ove 

Many teacheis become instantly conretnetl when they hear of anything 
hatim> to do teitli modeln education They seem to think it is snnn new 
magical was ol teaching that they ssnll nevei hi* ahle to inasiei Actually, 
one of the main tlilfei c*nc es he iscc'cn the model n school and the li adnicmal 
school IS that the modem srhool has accc‘])led the hioadei ohjecHses .is 
goals Thireiences in m.iteiials and in tc'achmg inorechiie tome fiom an 
eainesi ,ntempi to leali/e om list ol "wants” ,is the child lives in the elt*- 
meiit.ns sihool 

'The (onsidc I .ition of the child was the ideal slatting point :is a source 
ol oh]ectiyes ITowcsci th.it does not give the coni|)leie picinu' ll is nec- 
essaiy to rx.iimtu the social oidei in svlnch ih.it child is develojnng I'lom 
,1 I onsidei .ition ol the two, a ioimiiknioii ol oh|e( lives can he develojicd. 

I his IS done in the following sec Hons ol this chaptei 'I hen these ()h)ec- 
iives aie (x.iiniiied foi then miphcations fni eU'inentaiy education 

n cum in siki s tor a niMocRVirc sia'iT' 

01)|ectises esolve .ilso fiom the society they ate to sene. They are a 
sl.ileinent ol the values fot which that society holds to he wot th stiiving 
\s the aims of .i sciciet)' dillci, so will its educ.ition.d ohpc Lives This 
ddleienie h.is in lecent veais heconie vivid .is Na/i, i onniinn ist n , and 
di moil, 111 ! educ,Ition.d piogiains h.ive been (oin|).iied 

Ob]<'c lives aie expu'ssions ol values I'he foi miil.itioii ol olpec lives loi 
ill! I lenn n i.i 1 y sc hool I ecpin ( s .1 c .11 c I 111 sc I utiuy ol cun clemoc i at Ic soc leiy 
to deieiiniiu wh.ii .lie llu cnilst.mding t.iluis held With nullioiis ol chil- 
dien eiiteimg scliocil icicnns evei y d.iy and the |Jiessuu' ol this giouji loi 
.nil ntion, the scluiol in the ji.ist turned m too much uiioii itsell It h;is 
luen com tilled with meeting its day hy clay tasks and developing its own 
scitiUilic leihinc]nes Only dining the last two decades ol the twentieth 
cenluiy, h.is Aineiic.ni ediication come to leali.'e the necessity foi a (.ne 

1 I Milonte foi tins is ni the \.ist nniiiliei of state, coiinly, mtl cit^ runitiiluni piojects 
lllili/inR die seiMces of all of llicil stalls, which aie imcici lV,i) <U die piescrit liiiie 
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£ul evaluation o£ its lunctions in leims ol lIh- vkk u l\ ‘tl li s? s • 

This evaluation is being made by a nunibci of «diu (Simiril >- Issai 

the most significant, because It will be the must luHuruinsl 9'i !lu «t 3 

the Educational Policies Commission of tin* Natiari.sl J duf ifjMjs j s 

tion and the American Association oi Sthotii Adniinisisatni■>. I In n 
volumes having most significance foi the stiulj of mil il« iiims.iin ^ 

are The Unique Function of Education in Anicnitui Ih mtn us, •, onl / h* 
Purposes of Education in Amcucan I)cmoiui(\. lilln |<m i ilims mI tht 
educational objectives into meaningful inatlite was ilmir bu {|u in>;h 
school in-Edweahon for All American Youth, followid bs { Au, 

All American Children foi the elemental)' school. 

Our changing society. Conditions and piosiie* is ol mn '.oeim*, 
been vividly portrayed by Beaid m the lust voluiiir ol tin ( *n 

The highlights 2 of our changing society as he jmluu s tin so .n* 


Political democracy remains. 

Functions o£ political government have multiplied 
Over free land sweeps tenancy. 

The call for conservation clieclcs the lush of unuso.un. i! i soloo 
Corporate ownership overshadows mdividu.d mMuidnp iii o.du'.'n 
Local economies are tied into n.iUonal emiionn 
Individuals in economy aie organued in assm i.ii urns. 

Family economy is disintegrating 

government touch all luaiulus of hie arul 
Xiie growtii of public functions is cuiTtul<iti\c' 

No sharp line divides public and piivatc ctonoim 
The scientific method dissolves old social dogm.is 

tL'..... 

Surpluses call for new policies. 


Since these weie written we have been thiough ^\^,l Id \V „ H th 
since then have added to this list 

. 

.. 

Contrasting ideologies have cicaied woild tensions 

.. .. 

Greatly accelerated by the war u,., . ■ 

phases of living This has reUed in TncIm\?V^ i,. lom h .IS 

bureaus and budgets mcre.ised ifiui.iliv ition ..1 , 


Ubviously these changes have cicated o s i 
tion in American Commission, 7 /,e f/j,, 

- V FUr anotfier 


miiirh .Iillri 
iniblu stb.K.js 

titajiuti itjf f iiruAgj 
uluiL 
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woikcd, No staRnicnt ol pvu poses um ignoic this diangmg social scLLhig 
in ivliich the pioducts ol cdiicauon must rum lion 

Democratic values Oui demmiatu ideals need to be tarclully analyzed 
Loi then coiitiihutioii to values vvUuh aie held uiipoitanL Un educaiicnu 
Ceitdin c'lemcnts in this lomplev ileiiioc i atic pioiess stand out in bold 
leluf. I'hesc with then siicdht tonsidei aiions which the Coininissioii 
tonsidcied iiiipoitaiit arc; ’ 

1 hr Crrnruii WrljtiK 

'I he geneial wtlt.ne is pioiniued by Imtn.m synip.ithics 
'llie gcaiei.il wi'h.ne pLitcs iiulividiials aixue iiisniiiiuuis 
The general wellaie is decnased by the l.tg ol sotial iiistuiuions 
SiKi.il tusloins aie roriscteative elenicnis 

C.ix'tl / thnly 

lleiiKKi.Ky endous the indivielual wnli nn])i)iiaiit uglu* and duties 
lluse lights ]m'siippc)se a high legard foi luunanity 
I'dut.uioii IS the iiltim.ite giiaianiee ol mil hbeity 
Soeial iib|tteives ai(‘ not iiegUeted 
Men .lit* .ilso endoisecl leiih iinpoitiiiu chlleic-nteis 

'I hr ('.riiiu’itl f>l Ihr Ofivri iirrl 

I’opul.n govei niiieiu is i long sought ith'al 

I’opul.u goeeimaeut ivilhout uiiixiasal tdnt.iiion is a pinlogue to tragetlj 
kuowleelge is esteneled, paiUtulaii/ed anel ililluscd 

/ hr 1 /ij>riil In Iirn\(ni 
Deiuoiiaiy lepudiiues violent(' 

V'loleute auel vat husti^ite' the icle.ils of deniotiiity 

'I he spiiit til idutaiuiii oulut'ighs the loiins of sthoohng 

J hr i'lnsuil nf Ilii/ifuncw 

Oppoiuiuitv to setuu hapjiuiess is a dcinoeiaiir ideal, 
liuiiaiisi IS lueessai) in the' pmsvul <il h.vjipiuess. 
tlappiiu'ss insobes wiseloio in iii.iking ]iulgiiieius 
1 'due.11 ion IS the ley to the ahuiid.iiU hie. 

Ill (injic.nvis I van VI iiunr our jiiiais tor ciiildri'n 

ANll niSrOCRACS 

.\ loi imil.ition ot edin atioii.d tibjet lives must give^ lonsidei.ilioii to the 
ih.inging MHt.il setting in whith they aie* to lunttion, the values which 
the sot ml gioup ton.sider good, and the iiaiuie ol the leainer. The whole 
le.uliiiig plot ess .ilso needs to be ttinsuleietl in lel.iiioii to these fat tors, 
riiey ate etpially iuiiioitant in helping Ui tleteimiiu; the changes to he 
nnide, the means by which they will be* made, ami the mateiials and 
e\peil(‘iue that will be used hi making the changes. After a caieful cem- 
sulei.inon ol these lactois the Commission piojioscd a classification ol 
objet lives iiuo loin gioups .ii isnig lioni the foiu aieas with which ecluca- 
Uon IS t out ci lied 

M dni.iiinn.il Policies C.ominission. The Purposes of iducatian in American Dr 
looriticy, t.li II 
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THE CHILD AND HIS CURRlCI’Li:M 


The significance ol then picscntation <.ui he beiu i uinh 3 \ts 
reading then complete introduction to the thissiht.ition. nhnii is ’ 


Education Ii Concerned with the iM’velo/tnir'iii of the / >0110 i 

The first iflle^ or phase of total hehavioi, is that iif tlie (tlur.iKil ju f mis 

duct in tins field is centered on the personal dtvelii|»tii<'rit, gnnvili, .nid I* <sjtsii^^ 
of the individual It includes Ins use of tin* fiintlaint'mal Uinls of fiasitm,’ has 
health, his recreation, his personal philosophy, '11 k jilaun^ of (In si 
first m the list is not accidental They deal null the lUvelnpiiietii of ih> mthiol 
ual himself In a democracy this field is of supreme luipoitaiu e Sum *,*, m Jljj-k 
rfile condmons one's success in evciy othei ph.ise ol lih’s ai lisitn , I hi pm j,oo s 
of education which fall undei this section ol total liehavioi will In 11 1« im! m ,,s 
the objectives of \elf wiiliznlinii 


Educalion /s Conceined with Home, luinuly. mui (Uiininnmt\ I ift 

A second area is that of home and family lelaiioiislnps uiili ilu n inmNilun 
and natural extensions to neighhois and tomnuinu) I'lliuaiioiialli tin honis ... 
the most powerful, as it is perhaps the oldest, of'all s.nial uimuoumus 
homes and good cointnuntties ate the haste iinus of ih mm lai ) 1 In j. lu.m* .. ol 

Che educated individual which lelate to these immediate, ptlsmi i,, nt im.ii |.,i, 
tacts are therefore, giouped together m a section on 

the objectives of hunuin le/dtiniisfiiji, 


Education Is Coticeined with J-tomii/iir iremnnrh 

The next aspect of the activities ol the ineiiihci ol a tlunm mik sm ,, (s ,,,, j,„j, , 
the economic splieie-tlie cieation and satisfatuoii of mmimmI u..ius JIm- m 
OTtisider the education of the individual as a piodmei, a (oiistimn. an him loi 
Ihe impoitancc of such education in piovitlmg ihe mdisj/ensal.l, man 11 J h . 
for comlort. safety and even life itself is tleai I he ohji i m es iwihin this m ,.d 
area will be classified uiiclei the heading ol * 

the objectives of etouomn efjuteniy 

Education Is Cancciutici with (,arii find Sot oil Ditto-, 

Finally, there aie the activities ol tire educated tui/i.M I Iwv 1 1 1 . 

Iccme o„tap.„c. Th., f.dd „t aaiv.t, ,,, ul,,..,.,,.,,M;;,!;,!,,; ” ''' 

the objcUivei of avic irs/jonuhiliiy 

objectives RecemlyX^e 

Beginning with Spencer in 1860 theie have amu m tl rvi f 

T...S „„„ .ar:rr;d;'Vr,:::::i';;, 

1 Ibid , pp .15.47 

on Ihe ... . 

Schoot Heviet., Vol, !(,. .u I’lolil, „n ,.f 1 . 
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L'cliu namely health, coinniand ol the fiuulamL'iital pioccsscs, Wf)! thv 

home membejslu]), votafion, citi/cnsliip, woithy use ol leisme, and etlncal 
I Uat ai U 1 

I he sL.iiemeiit ol the Educalional Policies Commission is cspciially 
lielpliil in plaimiiif^ ethicatioiial piof>iains Each ol the {^eneial headnif^s 
has a mimbei ol objectives listed imdei it 1 hese seive to cl.inly the f*en- 
cial sLaic'uient I hej also seive to piovide .i b.isis loi a detailed coiisideia- 
tion ol ivhaC should be attempted in die devcdojmient oL boys and frills 
I he objectives ol edut.iLum as set loith by the Echicatioiial Polities Com- 
iiussum aic 


dm Oiijiciivis oi Sill RrAia/AiioN 

The Iiujunivir Mind riic educated pcisoii h.is .in ajijieULe foi Icaiimif!; 

Sjii'Cili 1 Ilf educated [uisoii tan speak (In iiiotliei Lonj^ue cle.iily 
Uf/idinti I he ediuated jieisnii icvds die luolbei toiigiu tliuiiMiih 
Il'ii/m.t,’- I Ilf educated peison writes the tncithcr tongue cllectively 
\'iiinhit 1 he ediuated pc ison vdies Ins jjiohUnis ol louniniii and c ah id.Uitlf!; 
Siiilil and Iliniin^ I he educ.ueci iitisori is skilled m listening and nbseivmg 
lleidlli Kniiadrd^i Ilie educated peison iindeislands the basn latls conceimiig 

liealili and disease 

Iltahh the educaied jieison piouits his oivii hcMlih .md ih.u ol Ins 

d< JK ndenls 

/'idi/ic Jliitllli. 1 lu cdiuaud peison woiks to niniiuse the lieallh ol ihe coin 
inuiiil) 

net ii'ii/iau Ihe ediic .itc d jx isoii is p.ii iiii)>aiu and sjiei la ten in many sjjoi is and 
olliei [lasuuies 

Inlelli ! hitd Intruds 1 lu (chuaied pcisoii has menial lesoiiites loi the use oL 
leisuu. 

["tlliilK Inti 11 sis I lu educaied jicison apjnec laies be.uus 

aliitintlii Ihe educated [jcisoii goes ic-s|)onsil)le clntciiou lo his nivn lile 

Im Onjiciivisoi Human Riiaiionsuii' 

Jifsjjnl foi Ilniniinily 1 he educ itcd jitison jiuts Iniin.in icl.ilioiisluiis fust 
I'l tcndslii /is 1 he cducatecl jieison enjoys .i luh, sinceie, and vaiiecl son il life 
Coti/ifialioti the ediuated jieison tan woik .mil jilay iwih otheis 
(Uiitilisy Ihe educated jieison obsoises the .imt mties ol social hehavioi 
,\ jijnei iiiliiiu nj ihr tfomr 'Ihe eclutaud jieisoii .ijijnetiaies ilie lainily as i social 
in.sliUiLioii. 

(,onsi’i tHilutn of lilt llotiir I he* educaied jieison coiisen’ts laimly ideals 

Ilotni'-nuilon;\ 1 lie eihuaied peison is skilled m lioiiHMiiaking 

Di'iiioi >iic\ III tfie Ihiiui Ihe ediK.ited jieiscm inainlams ilemoct.Uic family 

1 el.uioiishi jis 

Im OllJIClIVlS OI |•tO^■<lMIt I'llUllNCY 

fl oili I lu ccUitaletl jnodiuei knows the satisfac lion ol good wcnknianslnp. 

()t i u/jationiil Tnloiiiii'lioii I he etliiiaietl jnodiuei iindeislands the leijnnenienis 
and ojjjioi unnlits icn \'ai lous jobs 

Ottulmiioniil Cdinnr 'Ihe educated piodiuci has selected his occupation 

'■ rtic Pin/iiisi's of Idiitalitin in an hrietican Dt mocincy, pp 50, I'i, ‘III, lOS It pris- 
silile the tonipleic discussiiin of iliesc i)l))ettives slioiilcl lie lead They aic jiu'semecl ni 
( hajiUis 1\ to N'n cif die lejioit 
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Occupational Efficiency. The ecku.ued i>rndiRci sutict ils iii Ins (hnstn iMt isrmi 
Occupational Adjustment The educated piodiuci m.iuil.iius .nid >. ivu 

efficiency 

Occupational Appreciation The edutaied prnducei .ipjiiiiiaits slu s.md c.iln? 
of his woih 

Peisonal Economics The educated consninei plans the ctniiiiinits n( Ins >«.n !jfi 
Conssimei Judgment The educated ttinsumer develops si,iiid.iitK Ini 'indue* hr, 
expendi tures 

EfficiFncy in Buying The educated consuinei is .m iidniuietl and hnv? i 

Comumei Pioieclion. The educated cmibuniei lakes ap|jin]iii ili ini tsnu, j.« 
safeguard his interests 


Tiif Objcgtives or Civic Ri suo.nsihii m 

Social Justice The educated citi/en is sensilne to the dispaiiliis m| Juihs in ns 
cumstance 

Social Activity The educated citiycn acts lo cmlec I imsaiisl ii im \ i.nuhi.nH*. 
Social Undeistanding The educated citi/en seeks in uudi island »nr i d sUn> (.m . 
and social processes 

Cnhcal Judgment The educated cili/c-n has defenses ai-amsi jiin)..!” iml» 
Toleiance The educated t Uiren lespet is honest dilhiiints.)l KpnnMii 
Conservation The educated citwen lus a re(i;ai<l loi tlie imiiiui s moiiuf » 

Social Apphcatians of Science The cdiuated tui/i n me isun s si n nidu uh mu- 
by Its contubution to the geneial uellaie 
IVoild CiUxenship. The educated tUi/en is a toojiei.uing iiieudiii mS the k<.s3iI 
community 

Law Obseivance. The educated cid/cn icspects the hiu 
Economic Lueiacy The educated titi/cn is econmnK.ills hn i.ne 
Political Ciltzenslnp. The educated tuipcn .it<e(iis Ins tiw< dmie^ 

Devotion to Democracy The educated titt/en acts iijmii .in nnsunv.ni. hn.dis 
to democratic ideals 


IV A SCHOOL OF LIVING 'rO RFAI l/A 


V»13V # n 


(4 V s t I » 


Implications of objectives What value has this list of olnntuis lot 
elementaiy education? What use can be made ol U!- "Wliai . hau». s is;|| ti 
make m the classroom progiam of the demcntaiy sihool? i Ins'c ,,, the 
questions winch aiise when the list ,s studuM 'Ffus siaiemniu ol .A.u, 

eRmentmv ed |iiou,.uu of 

e mentaiy education The starting point Im making uu|n.,MmMHs 

demcntaiy education has usually been with on, jncs. ut o'h nuns, in ity 

mg to suggest some changes that might Im ,m,<le may l.r ih'u sm h , 

p.ocedu„ cnppk. ™ pi,‘ ; 

be able .o see many ot .he c«,u„8 sl.,„ , , , ' 

process might he to take each ohiective in luin • n 

expeiiences for clnkhen which win hein them itn.n, ‘ 

the darecon the ebject.ye .nd.cates ' 

field ol elementary edt.cat.on As'’"* o^ecd™ V'"' 

Ihatcpenences can be prov.ded £„. ch.,d,'e„ h, 
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in llu" tliH'ction indKatGcl by ihe objective The only jKxssible extejjtions 
III the cleineiUiiiy .school aie ceit.iiu votdLion.il objective's, especially those 
dcahiijr -ivitli selcc lion 

When these [lossible exjieiientc's aie outlined, they Ciin then be com- 
p.ucd w’lih those now olleied to deteimine the inadeciiuicies ol the pitscnt 
pio,i>iain It jiossibdities ,iie known, nnnh can be done to lessen the g,ij) 
between jneseiu and jiossdilt' jn'.utues No betUi method oi evaluating 
du jnesent jiiogiam could In' devised than by deteimining the extent to 
which it IS toiuiihuiing to tht'se objectnes 

Anothei contiibution tvliich these objectives should make is to hasten 
the abolishini lit ol ti vast inultitude of objectives It was the custom loi 
a nuinbei of yi'ais to include long lists ol geneial and sjiecifu objectives 
in each toinse of study In too many cases these objectives weie stated as 
though they weie to be mastcied dining that jiai l ol the vvoik oi dining 
ih.it giiidc' ,h.( tiudly such lists made little dilleiencc in the teaching that 
was done I heic' was little attem|)l to check the content against the ob- 
jc'c lives, little attempt to leah/e the objectives Any one having eKi>euentt‘ 
with youngsteis leah/ecl the uttei futility ol thinking th.it all would mastci 
ceit.iin skills III knowledges imiilied by the objectives riuough custom 
the long hsi ol objectives at the beginning ol ctmises has jx'isisted 

Jheie IS an iiicieasiiig u.ih/ation that ecliualicm cannot be huih uji 
like .1 Inick house by adding hiick altei Inick m gitide altei gi.ide Rather 
It IS a [iiocc'ss of giovvth thiough giacUial clevelojmieiit e.ich yc'ai It is 
nine li liettei comjiaied with a glowing liee. Ail hie shows the s.iine devel- 
opmeiual jnocess which is essenitally dilleient liom inammale changes. 
As a lesult olijec tive.s aie geneial guides to the Lyjic' oi jieisoii tiuit is 
dc'siu'tl. 

'I he conceiii ol the teachei who has the childien cluimg the yc-ar is with 
Lhe sc'lec lion ol c'xjieileiues that will conliibute to addition.il giowih in 
the' geneial olijc'c lives 'Fake* such .i eonimon skill as leading .is an dlus- 
ti.ition 'riu* I'lementaiy school does not clcveloji hilly the' child's ability 
to le.id. It in.ikes many essential coiuiibutioiis to this develojnng ability, 
hnt at no level h.is the child leached comjilete masLeiy ol ic'adnig. In lact 
wlic-n giciwth in u'.uhug ceases loi most indivultuils, theie is still much 
Iioienii.il iminovemeut that is nevei made Not only do skills develop 
gi.ichi.illv, but nudei st.indings. ajijneti.iUcms, and attitudes Lollow the 
same p,iilein 

Gliaiigc's to meet the objectives ol .scll-icah/iuion. I aking the olijcctives 
listed uiidei sell-iealuation and making a lajnd tout ol Ameruan cle- 
ment.nv classiomns, an imjiaitial obseivci would see many shoiUonungs, 
Reading, willing, and immbeis vv’oiild he laied as the objectives to winch 
most .itteutiun was given and in which the school was most successful In 
the next giouji vvcnild jncjbably come sjicech, sight, and lieaiiiig, health 
knowledge, health habits, and lecie.ition, which he would find given 
aitention in some schools. In the last gtoup would be the incjuirmg mind, 
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dc'iDot lalic cittiUuk's, |juI>Iu health, inu-llet ln.il iiut it‘i.ts. istheiK uilei- 
e.sLs, and emotional heahh. Cllnhlien ati|iiiie lioiii main mIiooIs a \a'i( 
collection ol lai ts and vei) lutle ol \ahif 

The attainineiiL ol the ol)|e(ti\e!i in tins i lassifnation is |),iill' a |iioli 
leni ol dilleient inateiial lint hugely it is a qnesiion ol nu ihod Mmu and 
moie schools aie (onceined with the indisiiUi.i] and (oimmniiic pioldems 
ol health Possibilities in this field aie discussed in (.hapfei 11 

'I he del ehqinu'Ut ol ividci inti'iests is ,i jncybleiii ol both niannal and 
method.'I he It achei must lonipk tc ly at < I'pt the nlc.t dial ii is oiu ol liei 
hint lions to develop wide intcllccuial and esthetu imiitsis She must 
live Widely heisell .She must entouiaf^e and stmnd.ui uidr iiiti lists m 
hei jnipils, .She must undeisland ihildum il slu is icy elhiiisiK aid thin 
development pauiculaily m emotional health l)i nioi i .iiu an nudes de 
veloj) onlj m a demociatu atinospheie lo he .ihh to do all tins ii qiiiies 
leadieis with a wide |jeispettive, who aie willing lo expi liun m and h.ive 
coinage to dcpait horn the accepted p.ittein. 

Clhanges to meet the ohjectives ol human udaiionship. W heuas die 
objectives ol hcll-ieali/ation de.ilt widi jnnposes ol ediit ation involvid 
m die development ol the individual, the olijeclives ol Imni.m ii l.uion 
shijis ate lelated to the moic inlini.Ue (onceins ol the indivnlu.d ihisr 
involve Ills lelations with his h lentls, and his immedi.iu sot i.d ,uul l.mnlv 
gioiip The schools ol to-d.iy ,uicl ^esteiday have (tout lelalivilv liiilt m 
this legaid Ilowevei, schools aie heionimg iiuicMsingls tomtined nidi 
this piohlem It is an aie.i m which much pionec i mg woik i .m In doiit. 

School expeiicnces may be so |)iesenlecl .is to destio) (eil,im v.diies die 
pupil may li.ivc alieady att,lined Competitive desnes rathei th,m to 
opeiative ones aic ajit to he eiuouuigcd Little is being done to m.iu a 
leali/.iLion that luimau well.ue is p.u.unonnl Liuli time is spi m m those 
activities which le.id cluldicn to enjoy and appieciale one .uinihei I’lac 
lues that nevoi should h.ive becenue cenmuou have aiism hi i ,iuse the- 
school held as its pm pose the attainment ol iiucllictu.il v.iliu s Sm h jno 
cedmes ncvci would have devclopccl liad tli(‘ conijileu' devi'lopmeiii ol 
ihc child hc*en ctinsicleied as the piuiie objective* ol itlucatioii 

Imp)ovement in l.imily paiticijiation .md ic'lalion.shijis is an mijioii.nit 
phase ol this classilicatioil In DIB the "seven caidin.d piiiuijdes" stiessed 
woithy home memhenship A huge jieHentuge ol ghls many altei leaving 
school In sjnte ol dns emph.isis and tin leali/.tiion ih.il .ill tliddien 
jiaiticipate, bolli at pve.seul and m the lutuie, lu the lamilv with its ii l.i- 
uonslnps and jiroblems, little is being done by the schools lo make tins 
pal tic iji.Uion licttei Ihc secoiid.iiy school is making some jiiogiess, but 
the coiUiibiiLion that the ck'incntaiy school can make has leceived liltle 
considctation It awaits the pioncci elToits of a giouji ol thonglithil and 
imaginative tcacheis 

Changes to meet the ob^ecuves of economic efTiciency A study ol this 
classificcition of objectives shows that it is divided into two aspects, those 
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dealing with the piodiuei and liiosc with the (onsiinun aitiiiius \t 
picsent most ol the eiiijihasis of the schools is plated on iht pnidiucn 
phases, with most ol this ivoik limited tti the setoiulaiy lesel I lit't lemem 
taiy schools need to sclecL those to which tlie^ tan m.ike some coutiilnt 
Lion Obviously, It IS not the hint tion ol the t It me ntai > sihool to pioinole 
a vocational choice Just as obviously it can make a beginning vudi such 
objettn’os as the habit and attitude ol vvoik. geneial oci ii|Jational inloi" 
mation, and ceilain tonsnmei objec lives. 

Satislaction bom good wmkiiianship is not develojied bom a stud], of 
the topic It lesiihs only horn having an oppoiiunus to do isoik vhicli 
can lie coiisidcicd good and which childicn considei lunili wink' \ 
leah/ation ol the social value ol woik tonus only when the chiltl has the 
oiipoituiuty to make an essential woik conndmtion that luitlieis the 
pin pose ol die gioup d’hese objectives leipine no sejiaiau* juiiiul dvn mg 
the day, lathei they letjtuie a method (hat will hiiiiisli woik o|>pot (iiill- 
ties m the classioom 

riioiigh the elenunt.ny school cannot hiinisli inonei lot e.u Ii child to 
siieiid, It can helj) thilcheii to make e\piiiduines wisely I he iiUMiimg ol 
runrly will ddh i Im each indmdiial, dejiendmg .1 gieat deal iijion his 
[nc'seiit status \\duu imglit he a \ci v locdhauh l•\|)endltu^ e ioi om rliiltl 
nugiit he \ciy ivoilli wlule lot .uiolhei \\h* jnoside mam dull esiuises 
tliat ivdl tell a child how' much change h< will leccivt altei a puiih.ise, 
liiit jitacLically noilimg is done lo help him decide wheihi i In shouUi 
have bought it in the (iist pl.ue Fveii a study ol advci Using liom ilie 
tonsmnei angle miglil well (md .1 jilace in tin elcmieni.ii\ tnijliuhim, 

Consunieis—and all oi us aie-ha\e two Itasu in c ds liisi. to deselop a 
sense ol values lo decide winch oi vaiious needs oi desiies .11 e iiinsi un> 
jioUanl, and second, Lo deielop halms, aililiides, ami ut lirmpus loi 
tiiLically evaluating the choices ol wavs to le.uli the objeicisc ik i ided 
ujion It secmis that these two aie .ibsohitc ly luaessaiv j 11 ehimnaiii s to 
.my ol tlie sjuciiu leainmgs which coiiu utidcn the* liead ol loiismnei 
education Fliey aie the essentials willumi wlucli cousmnei inloimaium 
becomes jioinlless " 

Clhanires to meet tlie objectiv^es of civic icspousibilitv It is m tin leahn 
ol these ohjectues dial the school is placing nioM ol Us sliess at piesi nt. 
1 ‘veii heie mucli impioseim nt can be m.itle, W <• still lack leihin<|iu's lot 
giving boys and gills a leai cippcn (uiiily lo shale in c i\ u 1 esj »onsibilii). 
Unlil eve can piovide loi ]j,u (ic ijiaiion on then ]e\e!, wt wdl lomimie 
to lall sho) L o) .lU.ciiiiMg diis objccine 

A compaiisoii ol ihe ohjeclives listed uiidei ti\u 11 siioiisiliihls w'lth 
wliat is acLuall) taught 111 the scliools luinislu's a sl.uimg puiiil lot ilu 
ccmsidctation ol the jnoblem A huge jiai t ol the stiess ol m.im couises 

7 siigiresiioiis foi tcinscmic'i ccliic.uicin i)cisMliiIino> .ue li'-toi m ilic omu- ( nn 

sumci 1 duc.ilion in ihc' IkiiKiit.ns Sclinnl " I hr \tilii)U(il t-liinnilai \ Ihiuti/itjl, 
Vol 27 , Fehiii.iiy I<)IH, ppj 1 ;i;i 
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even Ill citi/i‘iisluj) clc.ils iviih tiu' loiiii nl gtivciimu'iit 1 he fihjrilivts 
imply .1 need lot iiiutli moie Ui.iii that Tn divi Itiji jjci%t)ns \vli(» air mu 
sitivc to the tlisjiatili(“, ol huni.tns. who .ue willing u* ait. ^^ho undm- 
•stand soLUil stiuituies and social picuesses. wlui tan ntih/e cuiual pidg 
inents, and who aie toleiaut lecpiiies a gicat deal imue than kiumhilge 
ol mere toini ol goveinnienl, It iec[iiiies tlu' most can Inl planinug by the 
best minds ol oiu nation. "1 he sdiool iiuisi deselop new ie«lmi<|ues to 
hiiiiish widei social ]iaiU<ipalioii to hoys and guls"' 

T'oleianre oi the ability to ictogni/e dilleieiiies ol opinion is aiiolliei 
esscmtial objectne to which the elementais school can make a teal con- 
tiibutioii roleiance does not im[d\ an ahsenie ol belli 1 oi (oasiciion, 

1 a diet'it does imply a lecngmiion of the iiilettiiis of the nidniduals with 
which one clilleis It is the essence ol a dcmiociatn state Youth innst hase 
the cx]ieiieure of foininhuing tlieii beliels on the most lelinble infoima 
tion obtaimihle and lioldms> to them At the same time this uiiist leah/e 
that othcis following the s.mie piocess mas base ddlettnl ojiintons as 
honc'stly roimtilated as ihtms Youth iimst also Iia\e the eviuiiettcc ol 
settling clashes of opiiiinns by discussion, fioiii wlnth should tome a 
u'uli/ation that the tdeas ol any one intlnidual, iiuluding theiiisi hes. 
may occasionally be leiong rioni such oppoi luiiities should ,dso tome •! 

1 espoc L foi the value ol gioup opinion roiimd.ilrd lioin such .i disiussion 
piorc'ss. ff om su[K'nnteiidents imi\eis.dl\ ucogiii/tti this iiuisin, we 
would base all school systems lun as tkmotlatually .is some am now 
being uin ” 

Basic needs should affect piactices and piotediues. .Since the thild'K 
basic needs ate the poweiLul mideilyiug basis fin all his .ntiMis, the) 
become an c'sscntial factor in tleieimining all inactites and pioit'chues. 
Thc.se needs m.iy be classified as physiological and emotion.d-soi i.il They 
are cliscnssed at some length in Chaptei ‘i but may lie sunnuau/ed in 
biicl a.s follows' 

Appiopiuite food and hciuid in piopci amount 

Clothing and shelter to inaiiiL.mi piopei teinpci.Uure and good air 

Rcgulai and adccpiale cliuuii.iLion 

Rhythm of atUvity and rest (which includes inoie chan recesses and .i night's 
sleep) 

M.nut.muug .i sense oL peisonal worth 
Scciniiy 
Success 
Recognition 

» bepiii imeui ot I'lcineiitniy .School Puiicipals, ElcinrrUarv Schnoli —77ic 1‘iantlinr 
oj 1 ivcmy-Socond Yc.iibook, The Nntirmal Elrinpnimy /'jiiin/icd, \'ol lit! 

(July I'ln), pp SIS-SOS. .mil Eclutatiiin.il I’olicics C.iumuission, /.eninuig lltp fIVivi ii[ 
Demociacv (W.'ishington. D C. National Fdiication Assoruition, 1910) 

» Tlieie IS in.ii Led incic.osc ui om knowledge tonceiinng llie demon Uu.dlv tun cl.iss 
loom These dcvelopmcnls aie discussed m Chapteis S and 9 See also N.tlional 
rdiication Association, Eihicahon foi Inteinational XJndeistanding (Washington, D C, 
National Education Association, 1948) 
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Sympathetic initlei st.uitliiif^ 

Acccptiincc, as he is, witli lespeiL 
Status with his pceis 
Incicasing ,scU-(lii ec turn 
Contact .ind haiaiony with icaluy 
Adventure' 

Soual Cfititiihiiiion 

Op[)oiluinly to woik in wt'-rflaliniiship 

Responsibility ioi his gioiip lluough dtinoti.iUt pint esses 


Expciicnccs whuh ttmUilmli to nu'cling tlnsi inttls m diililnii ajc 
of piimc ini]ioi tancc. Too olfc'ii mn attenlioii lias hull lotuscil upon llii' 
mastciy ol cci tnm Iricts and skills without p[is iiij^ hi si t onsiilt latnm lo tin 
child’s basic needs 

Learning Pune iplcs Alice t Pi at tit c An nuifasiiig iiiimnil ol iiseauli 
indicates tlu' conditions nndei which gioiuli and loaining like pLu ( 
These conditions me disciissed in C.haptei '> In tiest lo|nnL> piaiiiifs to 
icali/c oui olipctives diesc condiiioiis .iiiti ]>iin(tplis iinisi In used ,is 
guides One valuable list ol iiiinuples is that gni ii h) the 1 tlmarional 
Polities Clonmiissiou 

1 C.iowth lUul (U'M'lopinent aie toniinuous 

2 Hehasioi is leained 

3 heaining and giowth .ne siiiiiiilaled liy lioih setuiity and adseiiinre 

•1 I'adi individu.d is nincjut 

!) ^Vt‘ leal 11 whal we Ii\e 

() We always le.itn seteial dirtc'ieiit lliiiigs at once 

7 We learn a gical deal .md leai n il lailiei iiiiinamnih hv evainple 

A good ek'meniaiy school is a pl.ne ivlieu' leatning ,nnl livtin' iiie 
simiiUancmis l-seiy school can iinpiove 'I heie is no guaitt lespotist 
bility to .111 cleineniaiy lacnllv tli.in to lie* coiuiiuialls lonsnhiiug how 
and wlieie living m then school eaii he* iinpiosed loi lio\s and git Is, 

A Suggesiecl Method of Obtaining Ghanges. I lie elemeiitai-s si bool is 
faced with tbe pioblein ol developing means ol allaining ilitsc iiegh t led 
ob]cciives at le.isl as well as tht' c>b|et Li\es ol leading .nid wilting. 

Lxjieueiices piovided to attain tbc'se ot)|c‘(li\es aie not eiiiingh 1 In 
.setting 111 whuh they me |)iovided imisi be c.iielnllv coiisideitd Aw.iic 
nes.s oi the basic needs ol elnldien and the wa\ in whuh leatuiug takt s 
place aic'essential 'I luse Iac tois must alw.ivs be in tlii' Ion lioni nl ilitnk 
ing as atu injiis aie made to |ii o\ide c xpc'i it nc t's wliitli ivill helici te.di/< 
the desiic'cl oliiectises, Olivioiisly, coiisidei mg win iliei longdisistoii 
should be in giade live oi ,siv will not be the kind ol exptueiue whuh 
will hcl|j a hicidiy make a liasii iminovement m ns ptogiaiii R.idu i, 
sLuclies of iheii childien’s leae Lions, home toiuliutnis, and mteicsts will 
be iniuh moie piotlucLive 


i" luliicalional Policies Comiiiissioii I iluttilioii fot 
ton, U C , N.Uitin.il Isdiuation Vssoci.ition, I<MH| 


lit Jincudirt 
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l(i "rHl' CHILD AND HIS C.LRRICU LCM 

One of the fnst steps in the jnoiess of nlittnuiii'* tlMinre in t!ie elcnu-n 
Latysdiool is the .u ce|HiiiKe b\ te.itlieis that lhes< oIiikHms ate nl e(|iMl 
iiiipni taiice This cannot he atluesetl tliioiit'ii disc nssion alone n must 
lie achie\'(‘(l In piovulnif; te.itheis with ex|Kiu‘n(is wlinh sc ill 1' .ul tin m 
to the acceptance ol .i dilleunt pinlosoplis riieit is no in ed to loinince 
indnuluals that chiUhen slicmld he aide to iiiahe chaiu^t Iltncesei, (onlil 
a ftKiilLy study svlietfiei oi not inakinn < Iian«e tihttnels and coiietilc 
will itnpiove in any w.i\' whatesei the w:i\s in whnli (Inlditii spend 
mones? Would not a studv m each classiooin cd the evpi ndiluits icluch 
each child m.ule tluiin<> the seeek help to conMiice K aclu is tliai then was 
need foi consideiable einjihasis cm how Wt should spend mu nioiu \ and 
svhat vve can buy which svill he of most saliie-' 

Asromd step iet[unes the c.uelul aiiahsis cd [lossihU- tvinnenccs and 
matciials that w'di contiihnte to the leali/ation cd the ohjictisi fins 
iiuisL be done foi each f)h]e(live. The pieseiu olh nii't ol tin cltnitiiian 
school should not he a stuiiihhn}; block to tins inocess Oin cimiion ol 
nnpoittince, scduch must he iitih/cd, is wheilni the new is wnluii the 
in.itmation lesel ol that .i^e child both inclnidual and i-nnip iliiiikm.tf 
need to be conilmied to piocluce the picdnninais list 

I'he i/nici stc'p includes the intiociuc turn cd sonic- cd the nioie candnih 
Lhou^'ht tlucnifili possibiiUics into the chissiooin I Ins slioiild lie done 
somewhat slowly and only altei the* tcsiclui is siilln leiilb lanidiai svith 
the niateiials to assuie a woith-wlide expel ic me (hie id tin lUsidieil 
ciiLitisuis dnectecl afrainst many new thnijjis is that this win niuochucil 
by teaclieis svlio had no idea of what they weic- tioni)^ 1 Inowim^ osc i the 
old toi the nesv ineielj because it is new and in sis It ni.ts he appio|jiiaLt 
in svomen’s chess, hut it does not pioniote the opiimnm “imvlh in 
childien 

'Fhe fain til step involves a caietul evalnalion ol ch.in.i^cs in ide in tlul- 
chen as a result of the iniiocluciion cd the nesv exiniunces line ayaiii 
1 !) a step which is tisnally neglected roo often it is Icli that what uc think 
wilf lesLili in ceitain changes in ycningsteis svill ac tualK make Midi 
changes Finthci it is felt that meastiung facts and skills is c nnugli I Inst 
assumptions may he fai lioni tine Not until we tan show that tlie 
changes have actually taken place, svill we li.tse any assniami- that the 
matcual and exiieiieiue letilly conitthiue nnvaid giow'th in the td>|i tHve 
in cpiestion Diion the liasis cd the lesiillsol evaluation, uctessais changes 
can again he made and the jiiotess is iei>e!iLecl Imiihei Miggesiions loi 
esMlnatton at c given in Cih.qitei 15 

No SLatic (iiiiiciihnn tan tlc’s'elt)|i lioin ihis jiiotc'ss Cloiumnalls 
Lcadieis will lie moclilying then ]dans in liglu ol lesults so as to heitet 
fulfill the ohiectivcs As changes Lake place in science, as new pudilems 
develop in the social lealm, a,s inclis idiials aic' called upon to make nevi 
adpistments as a lesult of these changes, ad|ustmcnts svill be made in the 
cuiiKLiluni to meet these nesv demands 
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VAT OOK li-<)RWARD 

Schools have lonf^ been faced with the pioblem ol ediuatniK childicn 
Classes wcie meeting while this hook was lieiiig wtitten; they .u<' meeting 
now while it is being leacl, and they will tontinue to meet No soliiine 
Wiitten piojerts a new system ol education to be installed in all classes 
to-moi 1 ow. Cdiangcs aic niaclc' gracliialty. Iniilding ujitm ndiat is m e\isi 
ence to-day In this solume no new c-chuatioiial "isni" is being adsor.md. 
The one pin pose is to picnide .1 heljiliil c onsidei ation ol uiiinv ol tin 
piohlcnis invohed in undetstandnig the childien ol elenii lUais sc hool 
age and pioviding woi th-whilc expeiienees loi iheiii 

The tiaclitional piogiain piiinaiily lecjuned ol tlie teacliei lI knon Ic'dgc 
ol the suh|ect-niaitei she was to teach The newel piogi.nn ucjiiiics nuu h 
inoie It lecpiiies a much hioadei knowledge ol suh|ec l-mattc'i, hn the 
teachei has a lespoiisilnlity loi selection which has not loiimilv he 1 n 
heis It 1 ecpmes a iiiuth widci knowledge ol childien, the Wiii thc\ gio\s, 
then inteiests, thou peisonaliiy, and the w.iy they leain It lecpuns .111 
miclcistanclmg ol [iiolit.ible leaimng ex[)eiiencts and cyins to oigam/e 
and piesent them It lecpines that the teachei ntih/e all ol these hiciois 
and loices in pioviding an educational piogi.un 

An ovciview. This volinne is dnected lowaid luinishiiig assist,nne in 
meeting these challenges ol the new piogiain I lie lemamcUi id I’.ni I 
IS devoted to undeistanding the chilcl 'Iheic‘ aie chapleis dealing with 
child giowth, the developing emotions ol the clnld, the iineipn i.iiioii ol 
his iiuciests and how he leains Mateiial is ])i(‘sinted lioiii lesiaicli. 
theoiy, and piacLicc that have most signdicaiue loi the 11.u Ini l’,ui 11 
deals with cxpeiiences as die (uiiKuInm loom ,i .studv ol ilu clnld .iml 
the cU'siiable objectives loi the cdemeniaiy schoid ceiiam piiiiciples .ne 
developed Icn the oigam/ation and selection ol exiiei lenc t s Ilu usnli 
mg ])iocechnes involved in a unit ol woik and souucs ol cxpeiuncts aie 
consideied The aicas ol cxjieiience, such as social, language, cpi,muta¬ 
tive, scientific, health, and cieativc .ind iciieative expcneincs ,uc tusiied 
se]iaiately This ticatment ot the vanous aieas ol expeiieiue .niein|Us to 
lellect some ol the heltei things being done in schools tlnoughout tlie 
counliy, to 111tci[net each aiea m lehiiion to the total piogi.iin, to jnesent 
leseaich having value, and to show c lassi ooin |)ossil)iliiies that aic ion 
sisteiu with (he gcmeial philosophy dewlopc'd gi.idu.ilh ilnomchoiil (he 
book 'Ihe (lual chajitei consuleis ihe possihilmes ol e\idnaliiie, the 
changes in.icle in childien as a lesult ol sc hoed cxpciiciuis 

'khe hihliogi aphies at the end ol eac li chaplet li.ivc been caiilulh 
selected to Imnish an oppoitunny to ex])lou hiuhei tin piohlems dis 
cussed in each chaptei 'Ihc leleiences have hem chosen and .miioiaied 
with tonsideiation loi the lactois ot sigmliiance and av.iilalnliiv 

The aim consistently followed thionghont the emne liook has liem to 
piesent raateiial having most nnpoi Lance to the teachei 111 pioviding 
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learning cxpcnciues inoie vvmth wink- Cm lun luiys and gnls Tins ]n‘o- 
rcdine has }>ieatest value Ini the teiifhci in uainiug ni in senue, ni fni 
tile adinini^tiatnr ni suporvisoi laced with llic pioIiUm-> cd iiii))in\Ln}< 
the instiuctional piognim, 

Siic.f:i-i.T! n la arninc. 1 ’ m‘i Rit vc i s 

I. Did you make a list of ''wants" foi a (eiiani li<ty oi gnl? II pm li.ac imt, 
make the list suggested in -seition I of the thapier 

2 Compile the lists ol seveial meinheis. eliminating dii))luaiirms Itase i‘a<h 
memhev inditate wluth of the ohjeitivcs he f<*els au‘ best and ]if)oitsi lealuetl 
at pTL'sent m the elomemary school 

3 Foi one of the olijetiivcs svhicli you feel is iiomcsi U‘ah/td, suggest seveial 
ways lot mipioviug the situation f'hese suggestions sliould he piattital 

<I Piepaic a cme-page sutmiiaiy of culm I'hr IfmtftK I'itnttum nf J-du(ultou 
in Ammian Dononuiy, 'Phe /’i/i/iovu of !• ditiolion in •liiu-utrin Dctnm uuf or 
Eduialum for All Awnitnn Cluklirn 

5 The detailed oh]t'clives slated hy the l-duiaiinual Poluus C.nimnission aie 
all expxessed in teims oC adult goals, siuli .is "the edmaietl person has . . " Have 
foul lomnuttees testate these oliieitives in leiiusol what they ini an loi tin iluld 
at tltc end of the eleintntaiy sthool. It will he iietessaiy to tiltt tlito* loi (onstsi- 
emy (.See Bin ton for help ) 

(>, I'lom these lesiaiemeius ol the oiigin.d ol))einves Ust those* whith h.ive the 
iiiosi siginlKaiite loi eleiueiU.iiy etlutatioii. 

7 Using the same foui (oninuuees suggested tii piepau addiiioii.d sugges 
tious foi changes to meet die four types ol oliiettives. 'I hese suggesiiotis should 
Gvolv'c as ainiiuitrec lejioits hom cousKlci.ilile discussion and addiiion d n.idmg 

8 Contia.st llic pieseiii.itioii in two of the lolloiv’iug leleieiius hsttd ni 
the hibliography Bode, Biubathei, Counts, Ideiuh, 7 'ieeiitv ,Sis(/i Yr/nhnoh 
(A A .S.A), Rugg, and Wauier .lud oiheis 

9 Discuss the unphcations of Qiaptci I and II oL Warner’s rl ah Il 7 io Shall 

Be Edwalrd? 

10 Some ot the leCetences listed will he used m.uiy times You should he 
famili.n with Adams, Dewey, Edntalmn foi All Anunuuti Childun, Ilaiap, 
Hilclicth, Hockett and Jacobsen, Lane, Matomber, Melvin, and Rugg Look 
through these icfeiences so that you know what they have to offei 


Si n eri 11) Ri 11 ri nci s 

Adams, Fay, l-du(almg Amen(a‘\ ClaUbtn (New Yoik, Ronald Picss C.o , UIKp 
Chaplei I deals with what schools should do foi cluldn'ii. 

Ainciicaii Association ol School Aclmlmstiatms. Pat/iv to lit-Aio Sthooh, I utcnly-1 Iwd 
VrioixioL (Washington D C, 1 lie Associaiioin N !■ A., lOF,), U'l pp Iljs<iissi-s .oe.is 
in wliuh schooh <.lii imiJiovo 

-, J he I'\pandmg Hole of l.diiculuiu, I’weiUy-.Sisith Yeaibonk (W.ishmgton, D.C., 

the Association, N Is A.ID'IH) Cliaptci 1 luielly analyzes pieseni il.i) 'viiinic.i ‘1 he 
quotations, "Some Ie.staiiienis iioiu the Aincucan Stiipuiics" (jiij ifi-lH) slnuilil he 
lead by eveiy teachei Chaptcis 11 and XUI aie valuable lo eleineiuaiy pnmmals 
and siipcrmlendenls 

Barr, A S, Burion. WilUam H., and Biiui cknui, Leu J, yapeiviuun (New Yoik, 
Appleton-Ccnuny-CroUs, Inc, 1917) Chaptet V deals with the cletcumnauon of 
obj ccLivcs 

Macmillan Company, 

IJdS) Iinplicauons ol dcmociacy loi education aic piesenlcd 
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BnUDACurR, y S, and others. Public Hrhools and S/miitial V/ilur^, Sct'cnlh Yraibunk, 
John Dewey Society (New Yoik, H-miei and liiothcis, 1*11 1), 2211 ])[> V most s.iUialilt 
discussion ol s|nntiial values 

BuiiiON, William H, The Gnubtuce of Irairuitj^ 4(/ivi/ief f \p|jleiori C cm hm fliofis 
Inc, 1911), pp 2()()-27') An (iiitst.indinif disi iissioii <iii objcdiscs ,St c espuialK ]i 2(i9 
wlicic he pays his lespecLs to the n'.iy “Piiiposes of Iihication aic slated 
Califoinia Cm iiculiiin Coniniission, Titirfteis' Gimle to C.hdfl Ih’iwlopnit iit m (he 
Interniechate Giafh”; (Satiametitd. State Dcfiailiiifiit of f''(lii(,iliiiii, 19'(li), pp 1 IS A 
good discussion of point of vitnv with s]H‘nal niii>h,isis nit the intciiiiedi.ite giadcs. 
"Contiihutions of Sociology to I'lcincntaiy Cam unlnin." foioiiiil of J tint iilioiutl Sotitil- 
OffV, Vol m, Apnl, 1910, pp did 912. An issue lievoted lo the .iliotc lopn 'I he aillclcs 
taken togetliei consfitiue a v.iliiahte approach 
Counts, George S, Felncnlion inid lh< Pioirine of liiieruii K.ipp.i 111 Ita I*i Itrtnic 
Senes, Vol 17 (New Yoi k, The Macmillan C’.oiiip.iin . 19l"i), I"? pp Hi icf hiu pinvci 
till challenge to the inherentlv possilile atcotnplishmcnt ol cdiu.uion 
Depaument of Flcincntnrv School Piincip.ils. Spiiituiil I'tiho i nt the Ilrinroltiiy 
Schools, Tu>cntt!-Si\th Yeathook, Nnliotinl Iile>nenlni\ Srhoot Viinripals, \'nl 27, 
Septcmhei, 1917. jip 1-991 An eKCcllcnt intiotliuUny ch.iiitei im v.ilnis with niinici 
Otis ilhisti.itions of ])racLices following 

Dmwv, John, F.ypei irnee and Edticnlinn (New 'Soik, Tlie Matindl.in Comji.iiiv. 19'tM) 
Espetially inijioiL.iiu foi Dewey makes clcai his position tm a niimhci of issiits faiing 
tilt elcmentaiy school in the ndd of tiiirmihnn 
Diwruiusr, J Ficdeiic and associates, Jiiieiua's Xeeih and Ursoouts (New \mk 'I he 
Twcnlielh CtnUny Fund, 1917), 812 pp The most (oiniiulnnsnc ,iii.iUsis of tn nils 
anti lesouncs as compaicd to needs which is .n.iikililc, a iniii|>u lu nsoc sonur hook 
Education il Policies C.onimissioii, The Ihnquc Itiuiliou of / iliimliou in .Irnriiinn 
Demanacy (Washington, D C, Niition.il I'diuation .Association |9'i7) Cliailis fh.nd 
ONamines the develi)|niunt of out cUinoiiatK soiicty anil iclins tin fiiniiinns of 
ethicalion to these developing iiU.ils 

-. The Pvi poses of Fduralioti in /lincitcan Demormn' (W.ishiiu'.lnii D f .National 

Fdiicaliou Association, 1998) Contains tlie cciiiipleie distossitni of tin loi iiiol.itinh 
of purposes upon which section III of tins (hajilii is based. I bis is ilie most aiiihou 
tative foinnilation of ol)|crltvcs in the past two det.idis 

-, I'duralion fnt ‘III driienran Chi/dieii (W.isliingiini. D C, Nation.il 1 dm mon 

Association. 1918). Pan I clesttilies ecliicniion.il puigi.inis of 1998 and I’.iii H chats 
'with cuiiiculmn, sialT, .ulministiaiicm, and lomiminiis 
Fui Ncii, Will, Kdurahon and Sorinl Dioidinds (New Aoik, 1 he \l.uimllin (itinpim 
19.99) Valii.ihle foi inidcistanding lekiiions hcawten t'chu.ition .iiul sniuiv 
Hamilion, James T, (lOOO Kids front l<5 Stales (Witpioii Cits htliools. Cliegoii, J'fl/i. 
100 pp \ chani.iUc and thiiUing sioiv of a school jnngi.iin esl iblislu il o\i imglil" 
in the world's l.irgcst licnising pio|Cct (Tlicsi schools wcie .is di.un.itii ilh wiped 
out by the CoUimhia Kivci in 1918 as dies h.id hec'n lusileil In the ginitiiimtii in 
1912-1911 ) 

Hahvp. Henry, and othcis, The C/tanguig Cm ru iilinn (New Volk Vjijdi ton ( eimiiv 
Ciofts, Inc, 1937), Chs I and III A pi csini.uion of issm s ,ntd lumiions of tin 
iicuhim 

Hiri)iu in, £,eUulde, Child Gioudh Thionf'h F.diinilioit (New V'oik, Rcni.iltl I'lcws £ oin- 
p.my, 1918) C'.haplei I de.ds with ediic.ition and hlc tod.iv, 

Hoc M 1 I John .ind jAeonsiN, !• W. Alodrin Puiilius in the J leiiiriilfos St lino/ 
(Rosicm. Ginn and Company 1919). Ch.iplei 1. cuiieiii tieiuls in eleiiuni.iis eiliu.o 
tion are Inielly diseiissed 

LANi.Rohcu Hill, J he Tetithei in the Modern J lenieitlmv St hinil (Ilosioii. Hoiigluoii 
Mtiriin Coinpanv, UHl) Chapleis 1 ami IV no vaUuilile foi .i phdoso|ili\ of eh 
mentaly education 

MAroMiji It, Freeman Glenn, Guiding Child Drorlopnieiil in I lit Fit me n I to \ St htttd (New 
Yoik, American Hook Company, 1011) Chapioi Xllf oiitlmes the- rotimlatnnis of 
piogiessivc educational practice 

MrLviN, A Gordon, The Activity Piogiam (New Yoik, Resnal .md Ililthnuk, 1910), 
pp 1-72 Stresses the need for the reDigani7,Tiion of the school in teims of es|«- 
riences 
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Olio, J., / nttiis' .Si hnol anil Ii/>/ii»i\lut!ii>n l\r\\ Ytiik, 

ApiiloUiii (.tiitiin t uifts, Im , l lis. 1 .unl ti .Siuimiaii/i > [m i',riu.iiurns nl tic 

iiiciu.iit veliiiol |iiu(i(is(s 

RlJt.ti, and otJici'i. anti tin i.iii i ii iitiiiii fNi’«v ^tnk, \|i[ilcliin 

tfiiiMi) tiidis,, JiK . a pitiiiK III tun Viiiciaaii '.ttnc .md ns 

si|>iiilu.iiuc loi cdiii , 1111111 . A aliial>l( liii iiiidt isl.iiitliiij; llii rii ii ill il jiin >il 1 lie |jiii puses 
(il ftUu.il 1(111 111 .1 (illlilic 

Rv)i.( . llanild, /•iiiimliiriiin\ for Atntinilii I ihlialum (Viinktis. \\(iild llmik t iiiiiji.iiij, 
l‘)17l, H‘il> PI). Ollcis kt\ toilicpls luilil "llic loin liniiulauoiis' ot Vliini<,iii tdiualum 
— i new huipsjtholoj^s. .1 new sotiiilogi, ii new eMhilit, a niw elluti 

SlRMiMivili, lloieine li , ,iiul ollicis, l>t tie/o/iiii^ ti Cm ui iiluiii jin .Itiiilrtii / n tiijf 
(New Vink. Ilnuiiu ul I’lililiialums, le.ulieis C.tilU't'f, C oliimlii.i I iincisiis, 1*11"), 
Ouilines tniiKUliiin MiHfieMuitis haseil upon peisonil ,inil liio.itlei siitial lueds of 
ehUdieii 

VVAiifsiH. ^V Llojd, II11 u iiiJKsi, Kolicit J. and loin, M.iiiin H,, If/in .Siiuli hr l itii- 
talrd? (Neil' Voik, Ilaipei .iiid ItioMitis, 11)11), liM) p[i V fast lu.itiii); .itiahsis W ith 
niiplit.ilions loi teailieis ot llie ‘vi)ti,il suininie optiatmi; in the 1 iiiicd M.tlcs 
'fills IS ,1 iinid toi ,dl it.ielleis aiul .idiiiinistlatois 

Wru.ihsiom , J Waiiie, Ajijnni'.iil of Atrcii I li’iiiriilai^ SiJiiiol /'lat/oii (New ^ulk, 
'iLatheis ColU'nc, Cadiiiiiliia fiimcisii>, lll'lKi, jij) li 1(1 \ii es.ulUiil (ha)ilii on the 
oii(i;ins and devuUipiiinit of the cvpcinneutal public scbools 
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The child is boui, giows, and hcconies a man Whiit is this puicess ol 
growth? It changes an infant into an adnll, a tveaune einiu'K dtiu luU nt 
on others to one who has dcnclojiecl independence and imeidependeiit e, 
one who can make only landom niovcinents into one- wlios(‘ inoviinents 
aic contiollcd by volition oi li.ibit \Vc could go on iiidchnueli di.iwing 
comparisons, but this is sulhcicnt to show that giowlb is tai liom simply 
an mciease m height and weight A child clevelojis ;nul glows in i‘\(is 
way in winch he functions Ceitain develojimeius aie last, otluis shiw, 
some caily, some late, some .simple*, some complex 

The purpose of this thapLci is to piesent snap shots ol this diwlojung 
child Iiom as many angles as possible and wheie peitnunt lo hasi tlie 
"movie canieia" follow ceitain phases giving the deselopineiiMl stoiv In 
oidei to talk about him and look at him it is necess.uy lo louts on oiih 
one phase at a time We must ntnei loigei it is still an iiiiegi.il, iiucido 
pendent, and iiitenuttng pait of this total heiiig we call a (/nlit. riescott • 
points this up by saying 

"One lesult oi the .scieiuilu study of liiini.tii lienigs is espeo.dh nillin no il in 
shaping ihe cmicni liencl of rescauh and e\]K*iinieiu.itioii '1 lieic Ji.is itoiitl} 
come the lecognition that a child is an indivisible nnity Se{Mt.U(' piosisinn < ,ni 
not be made for his pliysical giowlh, fni lus iiiullcctital d<selojniK'iii loi Jus 
social funcLioimig, lor his thai.ictci iraitiiiig, and loj Ins emoimii.il ,ul|usnii('iit 
to life When the school deals with one as(ieet of his giowth ot deselopiar nt u 
influences all ol ihcin The school iiuist lecogiii/e ,iiul es.iliiate all the elli i is ol 
that infiucnce lidiiiational practice rmist not coitUiiiie to ewit .in unwlioltsnuie 
influence in one dnection in oidei to .tcconiplish a tlesiied lestilt in annilui.'' 

In gtueial, children may be sUicUecl as to then physical giowtli, inent.il 
giowth, academic giowth, social desolopment, ,mcl peisoiialitv I'lusical 
growth IS, to a ceilaiii extent, an iiuliiaUon ol Iieallli, hut latgi Is depi lids 
on heicduy Ment.il giosvili also shows coiisiclei.ildt* u-lalioiiship with 
heiedity, but may be lullueiued by exueine lU lualtU, uiahiutntion, oi 
by a veiy challenging, an emoijon.illy disiiii long, oi a suy de.nlioitig 
enviionmeni Theic is a slight positive lelatimiship with physical giowth 
Academic growth depends on menUil giowili and ‘a l.isoiabli eiivnon 
ment Variations in peison.iUty depend somewhat on Use jilusual luallh 
ol the child and on extreme glanduhu iinlialaiue, hut \ei) l.ugels on tlie 

1 D.imel A Piescou, "Hum.iii DcvcIopiiiciU in the !■ lemeniaiy Sduiol I'JahlliniHl 
hducahon, Vol 18, Seplcniliei. 1911, p 9 
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environment, [jiaticulatly on the aiiuu<U-s an<I pi ison.ilities nl those 
about him Social and mnial tU‘\einpment aie cU'iKndun on ui.uuialion 
and experience' 

Foremost educatKinal wiiters ol today amee on the unpot tame o( the 
implications ol child j'lowth loi those dealiinr with ihiUheii. Ctlson and 
Hughes = say that the child "seeks expelleiucs foi which liis ginwth 
makes him leady and it'icccs those* foi u'hith hc' is not leady. I his has ii 
pointed implication lor the leachei 

Prescott"' says, "each stage in the giowth cycle has develoinnenial tasks 
pecuhai to it ’’ 

Then JeisilcU diaws the conclusion that "much of the time spent in 
trying to pioduce changes that are out ol season nith the child's gimvih 
might he bettei spent in helping him accjuiie skills that not only aie 
seasonable but also will have futuie value." 

I. OROWTII OF I’Rr.SCHOOI, CUIl.miFN—11.S .SICrNlI-ICANCK 

The bulk ol the rescaich and study dealing with giowih, aside fiom 
physical measinemeiUs and intelligence tesimg, is nnili inc'school chil- 
dien. Ihis is valuable Irom seveial points ol view It helps us gel a deal 
pictuie ol the development oL the child up to the iinve he aiines in 
school It demonstrates techniques that may be used with Miliie oi modi¬ 
fied lor use with oldci dulchen. it luimslic's mceutivt loi similai studies 
which aie soicly needed at highoi levels. 

Some piinciplcs evolve. Aside Iiom these geneialuies, tins piesthool 
study docs give some valuable principles One ol these is that mass .ictivity 
picccdcs specific bchavicn. Learning is a piocoss ol tliireiemiaimg and 
selecting ceitain activities horn hugei units ol behavior '1 liis dilU len- 
tiatioii or specification leads to building a new pattern, acciuinng a new 
concept, a new intcgiation, ccitain paiticulai concepts horn a general 
one 

A simple illustration is in the development of the concept of .uninals 
by young childieu In the beginning all dogs aic c lassified umlei ihe name 
of their own pet. Giadually thiough ineaninglvd expeiieme dilleicnt 
charactt'ustics stand out They begin to chileieiuiate between them. Next 
follows a leintcgration oi these difleientiated paituulms, .md theit 
cmcigc the concepts of "my dog," and "stiange dog." 'Ihis piocess is 
icpcatecl until diflcientiauon and chissiluaium have lesulted it) a lalhei 
complete undeistanding of c]og.s, then bioeds and chaiactciistics 

2 Willard C Olson and Byion O Hughes, “ConcciJis o£ Giowlh—Flien Sigmiiuaitcc 
to Tcachcis," Childhood luhtcaLion, Vol 22. Oci. 1911, pp lig.gs 

3 D.tiiiel A PiescoLL, “Recenc Progiess in Che tCndeislindnig □[ Pupil Ounvih and 
Development and the Faciois ihai Influence Learning," SupplemeiUarv hdutahoml 
Monogiajihf Vol '>2, (Chicago, 111, 1911), p 59 

i Arthur T Jersild, "Play Along rvilh Groivtli," Educational Leiideislul}, Vol, 3, 
April 1916, pp 322-324 
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Musculai dcvelopnienL aiul toutiol ,m)C‘s Jicnri tlic l-vif’C* imisclc' artivitv 
to the acccisoiy muscle, fiom the h.uicllmi> ol Luge iiniis to the use oJ 
sniallci ones, Iiojn nioic gencu.il .uLivily to mou; spettfu A (luld Uses liis 
arms fox many things .such as tin owing halls, swinging, and playing xvith 
huge toys Latex on he is able to thxead beads, tut jiajui. lUul niaiiijxixhUe 
a pencil 

Another geneial ptintiple xvliith leseinch has shown is that grownh is 
a continuous development As has Iieen said, some lattois develoii (astei 
or earlier than othous, but duiing the peiiod ol dmetopuieni the guAvtb 
IS continuous It may be giadually acceluxating ox letaxdiug, Imt ilieie is 
little of the spxiiL-stop type Physital and mental giowtli ax'e (oiuiniions 
from before birth to matiuity A child’s attention sp.ui gicms giathialls 
from a few seconds at biith to an hotix ox mine by the time he tt-atlu'S 
adulthood Othex factois show in general the same tyjxe ol deselojmnnt. 

II GROWTH OF Till' nilYSICAI. BODY 

Growth in siT.e. The fiist and most obvious phase o( gioxvth is giowtli in 
bocltly si/c Most schools have some provision foi xvc-ighing mid nie.isin 
mg evciy c'hild each ycai Often this is all that hap])ens nothing is done 
about It Moie often lepoits aie sent to ilit* te.n h< i s oi ihe paietiis. m 
both, giving the meastnements and the anumin the diild deviaii s in 
weight fiom the ''normal ” 

“Noirnal" is taken horn tables deiivt'd hnxm nu'iisining .nid weighing 
thousands ol children and tiveraging the vaiious weights olUanud lot 
each height at each age level Ol toiuse this gives smite idea o) what most 
cixilclicn of a given height and age do weigh Too m.iii\ plusni.nis, 
muses, Ol teachers take these tables as “stand.iids ol aittuiinietn “ I’xeti 
whctc a ten pci cent leeway has been allowed, gie.it injustice m.i\ be done 
a child No consideration has been given to gencial Inuld De.ubnm and 
Rothney'- believe that weight tables should be buih on an equation ni 
chiding width and depth of chest and wicUli ol lii.n as xcell as heigiit 
and age. They liiicl so much overlapping oJ imsisuii mt iits Im vaumis age 
giQups that deviation bom an aveiage is unnnjHutaiU 1 hev helnxe dial 
.1 jiidgmcixL ol a child s jxhysi<*il st.itiis slioiilcl bc^ in lel.itioii to his plissi 
cal status in the past x.itliei ih.in to aihitiaiy gioup siandaids. One mils 
needs to eonsidex the ddlereiue m wc-ighl hcMsveeu the small Itoiled i luid 
of slcndci build and the bioad-shoulxlcucal Ixai i el c liestetl one to si i tli.it 
the cUneicnce may well be hu nxoie than ten pet cent ol "iiminal wc iglu," 
and still both be at then own Ixcst weight. A child’s xviight must be 'con- 

CW H Buxton, The Guidance of Leatmuf’ dclnniu^ (.Yew Yoik. Si.plt ion Couiio, 
Crotis, Inc, 1C)M), p 175 

nW-ilier F Deaiboin and Jolux \V M Roiliney, TirdicCtnj^ lltc (diddh lUviluh 
nient, (CainlBiclge. Mass. Science Ail Bulilishcis, 1911S, n ‘111) ‘ 

1 Jlnd , p 313 / 1 • 
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sitlc‘u*(l in ii'l.Kmn tri ]iiinsclf as w«'ll as ti> a st-i ot ndiins, fJiast* injnsiire, 
plnsKall)’ atifl psytli(ilo,i>ualh. ni.is lx* cloiu ^iln u a diilil is aibin.irily 
In.iiulcd "too tliiii" at "Lon lat " 

IIiu‘X|n‘( U‘i] clian,ncs in ihi' |)ai((in nl an imliMiluat ihilil's gimvth 
may lie nioic nuMniiif^Jnl ilian the fimiics loi ain niu* [jaiiitnlai titnc. 

I’oj cxaniplc a pujtil whose f'lowlh Ini sesei.il se.its has tolliniirl in f'eileial 
ihe loui St vs lilt li pies imis ineasines liase led us lo t \pt'( i. nlilams smlfli niy tjuiie 
.1 (lilieifiiL ituMsnie Ilusdianut ss-ill iikIk.iU' ihe tIesiiabiliLs ol .itatilul iiistsii 
gaLitm ol ihe pupil in lespeti m health, sniial eiis iroiinieiil . ittiiuiinu stains, 
timutinnal iijist t. Rl.iiuhil.ii tli.ini'e, (‘it." 

. This, of touisc’, imjihcs the- iietcssit) foi t uimilatisf it touls and, also, 
foi' a Inoad and tlioioiigh it) 1 line up li wc tin not pitisidf fin liolh of 
thevse any physical exanunation piof^iaiii is ol donlilliil saliiu 

Si/e and peisoiiality Height, ssnght, and ginui.il pliysital piopniiioiis 
hav(‘ riioie to do ssnth jieison.ihty and lUs’elopineiu tlum is nsu.dl) lei og- 
ni/ed. 4’lu' simill child is olleti "left out ol things" hit.nise lu i.mnot 
compete on the same les'cl He eithei leiiies into himseil .nid htnnnes 
iiuioseued oi he fights foi liis place and devidops defense leat lions winch 
make him a[)peru piigiiactou.s, cgoli.stiial oi "iiKk) " Oi. he m.iy toin- 
pensate liy hectmung eKtiemely studious, oi hy developing some special 
talent to win himself leiognttion. 

'Ihe especially tall child may also find lumsell '‘out oi things" .md may 
clovdo]) smulfii comptn.salions Oi, lie m.iy find himself a le.idii, a |)osi 
lion which he may ot may not u.se to his own liest cle\ elopiiu'iil. I he \eiy 
thin fluid who has little physical ,stanima and die veiy lat tliild who 
cannot hamllc himsdl svell—both have siinilai jnoblems 

'I’hc lespcm.silnlity ol the teachei is to lecogni/e tliese piolilems and the 
inherent possibilities and so Lo oigani/e .situations as to give valid and 
woi tli-while satisfactions to each ol these chddien, to m.tke it possililc loi 
each to achieve legitimately the lecognition oi Ins classmates 

Postme PosUue patu-in.s aie accpined, and tlie school has cousidc-iable 
lespoiisibiliLy foi thdi accpiisition. "I’lus iesponsibihty is in two diu’C- 
tions the cliiect physical tiauiing, and the style and management ol seat¬ 
ing The physical-nauiiiig piogiam .should iiu liide lundi Iiee pla) aiul 
clcfimtc Liainnig in the ahiluy to idax. 'I hese will he disc ussecl in Cliap 
ter r-5 .Seating is a veiy ddinite pioljlc'in oL the school and a [Jiiimuy 
u'sponsdnhty ol the leathei. Lillie is usually done in tiiis beyond the 
ciudesL pidiininaues Most tcathcis have no valid basts loi act mate 
seating 

Tables and chairs can he bought in dilleient heights Chans can be 
obtained widi chilcienccs oi two inches These aic not closely enough 
graded to fit adccpiatcly even the majmity of the childieii Wooden chains 
aic made with the same intervals of height but can easily be adjusted by 

8 Ibid , p 2S2 
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sawing off the legs Ey sawing off an inch Iioni liali tht* chans, the gnnla- 
tion then becomes an inch instead ol two inches 'Phis is bettei, but it is 
better still to have them sawed to one-halt imh dilleieiucs. 

The pioblem ol the tables is not (luitc so bad, loi it is not as miiKiitaiU 
to have that height fitted as closely as that ol the diaii 1 lowew i, -when 
gioujis of Iota Ol six sit at one table, unless the ihikhen aie aiiangeil In 
si/c, the pioblem can become even gicaiei. One adnniusii atoi sfdsed the 
pioblem in this way IVhen the old-Jashioiied desks wei e disiaiilid in 
favor ol tables and chans, a gioup ol iatheis weie enlisted I liev took 
the tops horn the old desks and sandcul them down and lelmished them 
Lumbci w.is bought and new legs wcie added hath child ums fitted to 
a table Then when giotips wcic loimed each chiltl hi ought his <n\n labh 
to the gionp II he wished to woik alone, his table could be movid ,iu.i\ 
This made lor an exticmely flexible aiiangement Ghildieii could mak 
in any si/ed gioups clesncd and could be oiganwed and uoigani/etl with 
out concern loi the coniloit of then woikmg condiiions file onlv diaw 
back was that the table loi the gioup was not pellet tl\ level W’lnU this 
was a disadvantage in some instances, it was lelt that the .idvaiu.iges lai 
outweighed the disadvantages 

I'oi those who still have the “fastened down" desks inskeep" s.ivs tins 
seals should be the height ol the piotuheiaiue ol the slim hone (tiln.d 
just below (he knee 'I’lie desk should oveil.tp tlie edge ol the st ,u one 
and one-hall inches. It should lie just the light height to lest the ellimss 
on without raising or loweimg shoiildeis, 'I hese tests (.iii ht \eiv i asib 
made and with a little assistance from the jaintoi tan do iiuicli to iiisuu 
a piopei seating situation Incoiiect se.iting li.is man) imli,i|)pv lesiills. 
Restlessness with its .itteiidanl evils and useless expeuditUK ol emigv aie 
the lessen ol the difficulties Ciuv.itmes ol the spim is a luiineiil icsult 
II the scat is Loo high oi tlie desk too lai above the se.it, die child mas 
sit on his foot to make himself moie coinloi table. He may find it mils 
saiy to twist himsell to find a coinioitable position, (.'oiiiimu'd pi.iiiue 
ol either of these habits often leads to tlie cuivatuie 

Eyes. Ihe eiiteiiiig oi school maiks the begmiimg ol an emuiiioiis m 
cicasc m the use ol the eyes loi lelaiively fine ni close istnk I'mil 
iccently it has been gcneially accepted that a child eiueiiiig school could 
“see” as well as any one Oculists have been combmmg fones with edu 
catois and sevcnal impoit.mt Imdiiigs h.ive hceii biouglit to On 

cnteiiiig school the child is l.ii-sighted I Ins me .uis that he c.iimol .iiul 
should not look at small things c lose by. It is vc i y like 1 ) th.ii uuu h ol this 
may cause neai-sightechiess to develop I'he eye does not icach its lull 
weight until aftei the age of seven, and it is sevcnal yenu s late i tli.it u 
icachcs Its full clevclopmeiit Thcie is a lauly simple machine loi check 
mg the development ol the eye which may be used willi chlldien who 

■1 Annie Dolman Tn^kcejj, ClitUl Jtljinlmrnl in Rrtalioii to Gjowlh iiiid Pcvelop 
ment (Neu Yoik, Appkton-CcniUii\ C lofls, tut . 19'tf)), p v" 1 
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lue having reading or othci dilfuultifs whuh may he a lesitli ol imom- 
plote 01 poor eyo dowlopnietic The nistinnieni iv diHU’isid at gieaui 
lengLh in C.haptei 13. 

The Biitish Association foi die Athaiuemeiit of Sciente appointed a 
Connmttce to Intpiiic' into the Influence ol dexdtooks ujion l-Acsiglu 
Tins gioiip published a set of staiiclaids loi the piinting u> lie used in 
school hooks. These :ut‘ as follows. 

21-p()int type Cur unclei 7 yeais 
18 jiuint type foi 7 to 8 years 
12-puini type for 8 Co 0 y.irs 
11-poiiU type for f) to 12 ye.irs 
10-pnint type for fiom iheie on 

They also stated that the lines should he shoit, that is, 2.lift to .3 LG inches 
with none over 3 *54 inches The space ijctween the line is alsci iin])oilant 
and also may dcriease as the child glows oldei 

The bases foi these conclusions is not cleaily gi\en and pioli.ihlv is 
latgely based on assumption Befoic and .since that time .studies have been 
made but all have been inconclusive, eithei because of the sm.ill miuibei 
of cases oi the oveisimplification of die c'xpeiinu-iu .Si/e of tviie tvas 
studied without legaid to length of line oi inieilineai spaiing, oi the 
length of line without regard to die othei two factois In I'.l'd ,i study 
was repented which was much moie coiiipielu'iisive .ind thoiough. 

Each of 77G sceoricl grade chddien lead thiee selections ol esuh of 
eighteen sample set-ups These indudecl thice sues of type, each set in 
thiee dillcicnt line lengths, each with two oi ihiee dilieieni inttnlinear 
spacing.s. Tests wcie made lor speed and compiehension oi leading. 
When both these factois wcie consicleied the answei seemed to he uvelve- 
point type m lines 2^^ inches oi 3i/^ inches long with ihu'e oi ])udeiably 
four point leading (making 3 S.*! oi 3 HO mm. total inleilmeai spacing). 
These standards also make for relatively inexpensive printing 

Exampiis of Type and Spacing Rlcommindih in Biic'Kinc.iiam’s .Siudy* 

The night was so warm that Rob could not 
get to sleep. His mother had pushed his bed 

The night was so warm that 
Rob could not get to sleep. His 
mother had pushed his bed 

c" ICeporl oC the Eighty-Tlnrcl Meeimu ot llie HiiLish Assotiaiion foi the Ailv.iirce- 
mciu of .Science, ISiiniinshani. 1913 (London. John Mtuiay, lOM), pp 2GR-30() 

rill R Biickingly^KtJiSTw^l^taon the Typogiaiihy of Textbooks " IhiilKth Yeai- 
book of NEitionaLK^aotyCDtfr fife AUShiof Educaiton, I’ait II (Bloomington, Ill, I'ubhc 
Scliool Publishing 

* Foi fiiithoy see Thivti^i^^earbooh of National Society for the Study of 

Kdt.cuion, p/j/t «/pp^niO 
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The night was so warm that Rob could not 
get to sleep. His mother had pushed his bed 

The night was so warm that 
Rob could not get to sleep His 
mother had pushed his bed 

One faclor which the authoi has not appaiemly <onsidci cd, is wlu thei 
this layout would be the optimum loi coiitiimc'd ic.itlini.^ I’eih.ips iht 
factoi ol cyc-stiani should also be taken into aKoirnt I houf^h it may 
have automatically been taken caie of, thoic is tlie delmite possibility lhat 
It has not 

TentaUve stanclaids loi aveiage adult leading aie sut;^esied lis lau- 
kiesli and Moss i'*! They aic twelve-point type on nine- m lO-tt ntmietei 
lines, with one-tciitli inch leading 

Since then Patcison and Tiiikei have conducted a gnsif miinhei ol 
studies of the effect ol typogiaphy on leading. I hey published a man- 
uaH' foi Lypogiaphcis, pnntcis, and atbertisca s, liased on twelve yeais 
of icseaich involving speed ol leading tests given to 315,0'! 1 jieisims. Since 
then they have toiitinued to lun stiidies but h.tve still le.ichcd no linal 
answer They find that 

a text with 4 and >5 point leading is judged to be most legible. 1 his agiees with 
speed ol reading results i‘ 

They Imd that type ioini affetls sigmfuuiilly the ju'ueplu.il span in 
reading With all available lacts consideied tliey give the npiimal .mange 
ment as 

10-point type with 2-point leading and a l‘)-pica line wicltli, hlotk pi mi on 
white eggshell papei 

III. GROWTH OF MUSCULAR CONTROI 

The school should give much moie .uteiition to nui.scuUn devehumic'iU 
and conttol than heietoloie Thcie .tie ihree mam jih.ises’ puipii cxti- 
CISC, jnopei tools, and piopei lest 'I’lie Inst two aic‘ closed) udaied. 

Excicise. I’loiiei exeuise is peiliajis the niosi niipoit.ml ph.ise ol mus 
cuhu development and contiol. It must be consideied liom two .siaiicl 

12 MaUlu'w Luckicsh .ind Ii.ink K. Moss, 7 lie .SViriicr of .SVciiig (New Voik, 1) r.iii 
NosUancl Company, Inc, 19l!7), Ch XlII. 

i‘i Donald G Patcison and Miles A 'Iinkei, Ifoio to Mtilir ‘l\pf Hriiiliililf fN'cw 
York, Haipci and liiolheis, 1910), 209 pp. 

i^Donald G Patcison and Miles A Tinkei, "Inllucntc of It.uhii}' llpuii News 
papei Type," Joinnal of 'Ipphrd rsvc/io/ogv, Vol 31. fViitd, 191", p[i 160 1(>'5 

m Donald G Paleisou and Miles A Tinkei, "The I'.lteu ot IvpoHi iplis upon llu* 
Peiceptual Span m Reading," Ameiicaii Joinnal of P\ycIioluqy. Vol, 00, Jnlv, 1917, 
pp 388-396 
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[jouits Thcie IS tlio planned attiviiy and exeiiisf, tin main puiptisc of 
whuh IS this vfiy dcni'lnpinent and loniiol 1 Ins is a jiaii ol tlir jihssual- 
education piogiani n'hnh is discussed in (,luipU“i IH live seiiind is the 
list’ of tin sr niusdc's in activities ni.iinly loi otlifi |nii|)ost’s ] Ins iin liidfs 
alL the physual activity connected with the leinaiiidei of the U‘,mdai 
school piogunn. .Some of these aie tonsideied in tins (Iia[itei m othei 
connections. 'I'he iinpoitance ol the piopei tools tiiid then iis(‘ aie dis¬ 
cussed heie 

It IS inipoi tant that considei ation be given to ihi' dein.nuls ni.ide on 
niotoi (ooidination Dawdling may he a nminal nulilleienct' to social 
1 ccimicnnents Init it may also he a lesuh ol too he a\ > ch inamls In such 
cases iL may be "a piotcctive kind of negatmsni cn Iilihusiei mg'' 

Tools and how to use them Cei tain implications ol iruist le develop¬ 
ment and tontiol should be noted hcie hoi young childun all toys 
should he huge with few small pails to inanpmlate Whiting should c iihei 
be on the bhukhoard oi on pajiei with lines ivide sp.iced I heie svill be 
a gicat deal ol ddfeieme in wnting leadiness Rc cpuienunus should he 
veiy flexible and siuted to each child’s developinent and nueiesis W’hen 
wilting on papei is intioduced, the hues sliould ])ii)hal)l> be at hast one 
to two inches apait and not he icdiued lo much less than an inch beloie 
the end of the second grade Pencils should la- huge holh as to si/e of 
pencil and si/e of lead, and not peilectly louiul noi loo Muootii .Sm.ill 
pencils 01 those that aie slippeiy lo bold cause tin child to n use ihe 
muscles in his hand as well as those m the lesi ol his hod-;, 1 ense must les 
.lie not being Uained but stunned 'Hus, in tinn, is ajit to cause the child 
LO dislike not only the mechanics ol wilting but also the malt vials con¬ 
nected With the wilting, .such as stones, spelling, oi even leading. Pencils 
with haul leads and wilting with line lines stiain the ilnld’s ejes as wtdl. 

Lrtjge mitsdci In the piimaiy giades them slioiild Ik plenty oi bee 
bodily movement Theie should bo liee use ol llooi spate loi tie.itive 
piojects vvlicie they can hammci and saw and daub and "mess"' Pui- 
liculaily in kindcigaiten and the liist two guides the ait wtnk should be 
on the boaul with coloied chalk, on an easel m the loim ol jKistc i wtnk, 
oi at least on huge .sheets on the desks tn tables live nietha slundd la easy 
to manipulate and of the type which lends Lo make the tliild use huge 
sweeping stiokes and sliivc loi geneial ellect, lalhei than (me wmk ihat 
calls [cji detail Ihis will be liulhci discussed in C'.haplei 11, Diistoll 
gives some clues loi judging motoi develojnm'm at tins leu*l. She says 
that rlukhen ol six arc usually sullicicntly develojied physic ally lo jnii on 
then own coals and tic then own shoe laces, but many cluldien m the 

in M ucau E Bicckenudgc and F Lee Viiicenl. Child Drvelnlwuw (l-lul,ulelt)luci, 
W n Saniideis Comp,iny, 1913), pp 334 335 ‘ 

302 

isGciLiudc Dii-icoll, How to Study the Behawo, of Cluldien (New Yoik, lUne.ui oC 
Publicalions, Te.ichcis College, Columbia Umvcisity, 19fl) 
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thud grade still stiuggle ivith these tasks Huttons should he managed 
easily, i£ they aie laige, by chikhen m the fust and second giadt's 

Accd'imy muscles Between the ages ol eight and fwehe, oi touglilv m 
grades thiec thiough six, is the best tune to la) the hnmdation loi attes 
sory muselc woik A giadiuil ineiease in the use ol die aitessoiy musi It s 
should be biought about by gradually decieasing die si/t ol maleiuds 
used Caie should be taken not to do this too hist oi call) it to too gieat 
exticmes, ol tourse 

New ac tivitics which giadually develop the inusdes ni,i) lie iiiiiofliuid 
Inskcep’" iiehoves that if duldien cvei aie to jilay tmisu al insiiunieius. 
diaw, wiitc, Ol sew wc‘11, they must lay the basis dtiiing these ^eaIs If 
this IS accepted, it has wide implications Cm school piattues at tins lesel. 
Some schools aie alieady oigani/ing b.inds and oitheslias in the i h men 
tary giaclcs It would seem that tins jiiactice should be extended and mi 
coinagcd wheiei'cr possdilc. When school finances do not jieiinil. the 
school at least coidd inteicst the child in leaniing in jdas sonic- inusual 
insLiument liy study and appieciation ol both the instiunienl and tin 
music Diawing and willing me gmicially tmiglil at tins leiel I'eilM|)s 
moie attention should be given to students ivlio show nituest and [lou n 
tial ability in ail IL tiaimng Ittcililies aie iinntc-d, at least tlie tlidd m.iv 
be encouiaged to chsclop Ins envn ability oi secine li,lining outside tin 
school Some schools stai t sewing pioiccls loi gnls in tile fdtii oi sixth 
giadc With the newer methods ol teaching, tlu-re is no k.isoii ^vh\ st-v, 
ing could not becoiiie a jihase ol ti unit on an\ lesel (sinli ,is inalsine, 
costumes loi the dianuiti/ation ol the- unit) and boss .is well as gnls 
should have then jiait 11 piojieily ajipi oat lied .it tin se hsels. boys iii.tv 
become just .is inteiesled and {iiohcu-ni as gnls 

Theic can be moie bodily coiitiol so that the (Iiddiea can do iiioii 
complicated d.mcing and games Ball games of s.iiious soils slionid be 
developed now 'Iiainmg should be given now so that ,dl i an attain .i 
certain pioficicncy, since jiliysital skills .ue so inipoi laiii loi sot iai ton 
taels 

Again [nvflamnital vinsdes The next clt \ t lojimeiiial jx-iiotl is lutiu 
twelve to filteen, loughly giadt-s seven tlnoiigli nine, I fijs again is .1 
peiiod ol fundamental luusclc' dc-sc-lojiiiu-m. This being tile pt 1 lod «d 
adolesteiKe, the Loo close use ol .uct-ssoiy imistles inudit-.s e-uiofion.d 
.uidneivous iactois I’ai tic ul.u ly at (Ins l<\el the Use ol die huge nuisi li s, 
lalhei ih.iii tlie atcessoi y ones, to do any ji.n lit ulai joli sliontd lie siit ssed 
In many ways both the iioys at slio))woik and the gills at luiusekt i puig 
tasks should be L.iuglit to use tools and inipleiiients with 1 uutl.mu 11 i,d 
musculai iiiovciiieiits lathei than with liiigeis wlmb t.ill l«)i .uiissoiv 
miisculai irioveiiieiits It saves niuih iitivcms eneigy aiul thus in.ikt s ni.uis 
tasks casiei and hence bettei liked by the students 111 touises in whnli 
any musculai at turn takes pl.uc should stud) the at tn ities to Itntl wluu* 

islnsktcjs op ril p t)7 
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such emphasis could be made and then make a tldiiivtc point ol teath- 
inf> It 

The .schonl has a fiuthei icsponsihihty in moioi developnu iit It must 
comidei not only the present value but the futuie implit.uious as well. 
Jeisild"" rc]Joits a study which is highly sigiulicant. 

In a study ol men in then twoiUics and bcynacl, it was fmiiitl (hat die dmiRs 
they did with then hands ilunag then .siiaie turn; ssas mlluenc id to a laidi degit c 
by what they had leaineil to do when tluy weic ihddien 'I lie suids u'M .ded that 
men did not, as a rule, take up entirely new iiioloi skills .dtei (hey leadied lu i- 
tnre yeais Moieovei, most ot the skills they had aiqiineil as ilnldren and now 
put to use as adults were learned outside the school .Such leaimngs, in turn, 
appealed to be subject to the captice of oppoitiinity 

This IS cjuite an iudiclment lor schools which detlaic one ot then majoi 
objectives to bc the ivoithy use of Icisiue tune Iheie tiie many ojipoi- 
lunities m the fust six. giadcs which could bt olfeu'd to all cliildien, each 
then being allowed to lollow those ivhicli he enjoyed the most I heie is 
raiving and clay modeling, .ind constinction with Iiamuiei and nails, and 
the building ot models, and lacUo Intilding and ii.uii Imtlditig, and ping 
pong and tennis, and the playing of vaiious iiutsu.i! insn unu-nis, .ind so 
on nidchnitely It seems that the school has a lesponsiliiliiy to eiii outage 
each child to find some hobby wliicli involves wot k with liis liands It 
should not, as is loo often die case, he allowed only whin the leatliei 
can't find anything else to keej) the chilcl busy. 

Rest. The thud phase ol muscuhu development foi w'hith tlie school 
IS icsponsiblc IS lest This may mean oppoiiunuies to lit doicn oi sit 
down, Ol It may moan opixiitunities ftn vigorous activity Rest is i hange. 
The younger the child, the nunc ic-st is needed; tliai is, ihe nioie litaiiieiu 
the change that is needed In the kmcleigai ten and Inst two guides, Iiiteen 
minutes is as long as a child should sit still at one time In guides thiee 
and foul they may sit foi twenty oi twenty-hve niimites at a tune, in 
guides five and six, a half hom, and grades .seven and eight, foity niimites. 
Thc.se peiiods should be broken by short periods ol \igoioiis ai livny oi 
longei peiiods oi Ireedom to move about the loom Kelilii'i sliesses ibe 
ncccL for continued emphasis on a collect physical legime, not a (i\e hom 
day of sitting, hut exciciscs, Irec body activity, use of l.iige suii|)oUiiig 
muscles, and wst 

Complete physical lelaxation is also extiemely inqjoiiam. This is pai- 
ticularly true with the ycnmgci chilthcn and with the child who it luls 
to bc excitable and emotionally tense. Relaxation is possible to obtain in 
almost any situation If the school cannot fuinish mats, tlie pupds can 

20 Arthiii T Jeisikl, Child Development and the Cun i( iiliim (New Yoik, Biuo.tu oI 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uiuveisuy, 191(i), p r-15 

21 Alice V Keliliei, "Some Developmental Factois in ChiMicn_luo lo light," 

Giowth and Development The Basis foi Educational Piogiains (New Yoik, Piogiessivc 
EcUication AssociaUon, 1936). pp 44-51 
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bung old blankets oi qtults from homo which they can he on and thiow 
ovei diemsclvcs 

Thete is no loason why this must oi shoidd he (onhned to tlu* piimaiy 
giades. In schools whcio cnoiy child lioin lnc‘ to Lwch i isas leqiiiud to 
lest fiom one-half to thiee-cjuaiteis ol an houi aftoi lunch ol thoni 

slept Most chilchen stop napjnng bocauso ol lack ol oiijioitnnit> oi ot 
unlavoiable adult attitudes When so many adults Imd a shoit lesl oi nap 
beneficial, why should we evpect giowntig, acti\c“ chilchen to do with¬ 
out It? 

Rate of development ol boys and giils. A seiy unjinitant jiIilIsu ol tins 
study cif the development of musciilai contiol is seldom given consideia 
tion in discussions and almost nesei in the classioom I his is tlic dillei- 
ence in latc of development of lioys and gnls "'I he motoi (oiiitol of 
school diildien seems to be specific Jn most tc'sts ol jih^sKutl ;uliietc im nt, 
boys excel, in sicadmess gnls seem to excel hoys weie snjunoi in snnjde 
mechaiutal movements, but gnls weie maikedly snpeiioi in lompmmd 
and contiolk'd movements ” - ' 1 Juj, seems to be explained b\ the gteaier 
natural stiength ol the hoy and the but that giils matuie ph'^sitalh fasU‘i 
than boys do 

Tins bistci devclopnicnl begins eaily, so that 1)) the time tin child 
cntcis school theic is a leal dilleienee. and bv the time they entei liigli 
school the difleiente is still gieaiet hv second giade the gn I is ai tu.dl> 
a year oldei physically than the boy, liec ausc she is a yat neaier hei Imal 
developinciit.-o This means that she does not tne as (|uukl\ and so tan 
sit longei without fidgeting. .She can use hei eyes longt i, and hi i muse iilai 
giasjj of jicncil, tiaycm, and scissois is siuci. .She is leads to use hn attes 
soiy muscles soonei and has betici coiuiol ol ihem At least b\ eight m*uis, 
gills appeal to maintain a longei aliemion s[)an than hovs ol the same 
age.2i The implications in tcims of successfully meeting ilu- school situa¬ 
tion aic appaicnt 

The physical pioblem licic is ol gieat impoitame, Inn the ])s)thologi- 
calpioblcin is many tunes gicatei Any one bumhai with the school-iuom 
knows that to a gicat extern, the pioblem chilchen aie bo)s I'hey aie 
discipline pioblems, then wutiiig can't he le.id, anything that has to Im 
wnticn out is avoided cn sketchily clone, and iiiaip ol them hate (he alt 
woik No one can say without consideiaiily nune Mud> jtisi what aie all 
the lac LOIS involved, but witlumt doubt, one ol the imim mn s is tins \cty 
factor oi sex dittcumces in the ilevelopmeni ol muscuhu contiol. II a 

22M.iiy Eli/.il)C'Lh Evans, "N 111 SCIy .SduHil i.e-ssems 1 cMinecl jii tV'.iimiie,' Joiiniiil of 
Horne Economics, Vol 38, May. UlKi, p]> ari^-gfiO 

21 White House. ConCeicncc on Child Hc.itlh .lutl I'lotcecum, (.rmt'lh and 
menl of the Child, P.ut IV (Nesv Yoik, Apiilcion t.cnuu\ Cmfls, tnc., lytti). |* 1110. 

2-1 Paul L Boynton, Psyr/iologv of Child Devciofjnifnt ALniu-ipolu, Mum. lilm.v 
tional Pulihshcis, Inc, 1938), p 118 This is sliown gi qilnc.alb Inskeep v/i <U, p 19. 

Ruth Strang, An Inlrodicction lo Child Sltidv, rev eel (New Yotk, file Ma(.inilUui 
Company, 1938), p 322. 
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t>ioup of .six-)i_ai olds was piiui-d wiih scvi’IIacmi olds, j-uon the sanu* 
woik and held lo ihc same slandauls, theu' au- few teat Inns who ^\ould 
not sec the piohUnn whiih the yonnj'c-i chilthon lace Ifliuilun than lliat. 
the olden (Iiilclieii tveie constantly held up hefoie the Noicn^ei j'rcjup as 
e\etn|)l)l>int^ die- type nl wotk they .slunild he domft; and the way they 
should he hehaving, it is easy lo see the tiemenclons psyc liolo^n al and 
emotional strain which the yoitrifrer would suirtn Vet this is c-xat tly 

what is happennif; Ihe ho^s who aie nune nninaiuie ijliysically liaie to 
compete with the frills When then hngeis do mu f>imle the pencil as 
expcntly not thc’ hi tisli as ai tistically, at when thtii tiicnl and stiained 
little muscle,s lebel, and they ,stait iwisiinfc and tinning in then seats to 
get ichcl, they me hianded as naughty and failuies, and the supeuoi 
accom[)]ishinents ol tlie giils aie held u[j as models Attitudes nnc) he 
developed lunc that will jieisist tluough all .sthooling 

Boys ate kii thei handleajiped many times by lack of undeisianding on 
the paitol the teaclui. A gul’s todc ol social hchavioi is mnmalh moie 
like a woman’s, and a boy’s like a man's But usually ,standaids ami (odes 
aie set by women teachers, and loo oUen by those who base had no 
poisnnal experiences with glowing lioys outside the tlassinom Noinial 
development and ncnmal behavioi ol boys should he taken into coii- 
sidetation in planning a piogiam loi them, Ilndei ])iesent [tituiice, no 
woiulc'i many a leather .says, "The hoys aie my pioblem.’’ .She has made 
them so. 

Fiom about eleven to tiuuecii' the girl is all of two yeais ucMier her 
final developmciu than i,s the boy Altlioiigh this li;t,s been lecognwcd in 
a geneial way by many, little il anything has been done to take tan ol it 
in the school situation. 

One {aiiijon to use in applying any ol these pijiuijiles is that heie, as 
clsewhcie, theic arc gieat individual dilleiencts .Some sivyeai-olds may 
be moie leady foi actcssoiy musculai tleselojimeiiL than some nme-yeai* 
olds, some kindcigaitencis can sit still bcttci than some eigluh-giatleis; 
and some boys have better development than some gills sevcial \eais then 
scmois Each case is an individual pioblem, but the discussion ol the.se 
aveiage situations may be a good slaiting point and basis Im geneial 
pi at tic os 

IV GROWTH Ol lN'n'T,I.K,l''NCl'' 

What is mtclligencc? Intelligence has had mnumeiable delmitions, and 
there is still no complete agiecmcnt as to what is meant Ilowevei, the 
discicpancics aic piobably raoic landed than leal, moie a cpubbhng ovei 
woicls than a real and important basic diffeicncc in concept In geneial, 
intelligence may be said to be that charactenslic ol a pel son which detei- 
mmes his ability to make adequate lesjionscs and ad)iistment,s to hi.s 
envn onment. 

There are various theories concerning intelligence, such as those pio- 
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pounded by Thoindikc and SjH-.n-mau, but they h.ue little iniiillcation 
here The rescauh repoitcd hcio is etjually valid re!>Ludless oL the theoiy 
ol intelligence that is held 

The growth ol inielligente has had an enoiinoiis anunuit ol study 
Scientific study began with Binet’s woik and has sull a long wa\ to go 
to achieve an adequate answei Physical giowLh is incasiued dnettly in 
standaid, umveisally accepted units ol height anil weight Inlelligt iite 
must be meastued indirectly by the ohseivalions ol us use I hmigli the 
units, yeais and months, aie univeisally accepted, the means ol ohlailnng 
these measurements are the basis ol iiuich controversy 

The mcasareincnt ol mental growth is clependc-nt iqron mtelligence 
tests These intelligence tests arc ot various lor ms, tjpes, ami kinds I lit le 
are peiloiinancc tests that letpiire meclianital maniptdaiion and irsponsc 
to a concrete situation There are \cibal rests that leijinie tlu‘ midei- 
standing o£ verbal statements and a response in veilial lor in '1 lieic aie 
‘‘pencil and paper" tests that iec|une the intei pi elation ol printed male- 
rial and a response in written Icnm These last Uv'o tsjres mus pieseni a 
wide variety ol situations and s.imple a huge uumhei ol kinds ol n ai Hons. 
The first two types ol tests are usually gisen individually and ihe ihnd 
type IS given to a group Within each tlassilication theie is a laigi uumln'i 
oE cUlleient tests When admmisteied, these tests do not give uhniital 
results do a ceitain extent they ineasuie chUeient aluhlies. tires ait nrote 
or less valid and reliable, and they and then methods ol siamlaidr/aliou 
vary 

What do we know? 'Hie ptoiilem has been enormous, the nmiibei oE 
experiments and studies legion, hut oidet is coming oiu ol cluios ami 
some facts are apparently established. .Some ol tlic’se ate 

The growth oC intelligence is coiuiuuous .uitl conslaiu lioiii Imili, or Ircloie, 
until some uudetcinuned lime, pcih.ijis luitil thirty, Init wiiii iIk i.ue id giouth 
decreasing lapully altci twciuy oi eailiei 

The giowtli IS giadual with uo sh.ii]) deline.ilioiis bctsreeii stages 

The giowdi oL intelhgencc is measiueil m cerins ol )Cmis aiul inmuhs .iiul ex- 
piessed as lucntai age 

Tlieie IS great vaii.Uioii iii the i.ite ol developineiit in liilkmit clulilieii 

The late ol rnciease in uieiu.il age iii leliitioii to i hionoioga ,d agi ileiriiiiiiies 
the biigluness oi intelligence ol die child (Ik)). 

This rate ol uutc'iise is lel.uively totisi.liii, hence the general .uiejil.iuie ol the 
constancy o( tlie IQ d his seems to hohl line when the en\noiiiiieist tint", not 
change r.idically loi the child. Scvei.il stiulies (sea* p.iges .‘iK l-l), Jiowes-n, h.ue 
shown that whcie the eiiviiomneiu li.is been cbaiiged detisndy eniHiglr to m.ike 
changes in the duld's leac lions, cli.inges m IQ lollou Ihese may be iiiMgaih 
cant Ol m.iy be vastly iinpoitain, dcpeiuhng on tutmnsuirues 

What IS the growth of intelligence’ Giowth ol intdligeiite must not he 
confused with the accpiisitiou of knowledges and skills, ,ilihongh tire 
lattei must be used to a ceitain extent as a means ol mc.tsuirng the loi- 

2“ Deaiborn and feotliney, op nt . p 3)2. 
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mer Glowth of intc’Uigoruc in the iiuica'it in tlu'.ibihiv to Ic.iiri oi ,uKipt 
on levels of evei iruieasni}' (oinplextty liitlm than lu-ii)^ iiicieh tlie 
amount leainecl m the adeejuatv with vvIikIi one atlaprs to a jjaituulai 
situation 

As the iiuliv’tclual vlcvelofis niciUally, he is ahlt to tiiuleisiaiitl .uitl atl- 
jtist on evei iiitieasnifi^ levels At any one level oI flevelopniein, he may 
uncleistarKi oi (levelop any .niioum ol the mateilals. fai ts, ;md ahihties 
on that level which time and indiiiation allow. Hut it is most dilfuuU 
anti a decided waste oi time to attern|)t inaierial on htj^lui levels ol iiiulei- 
standiag IVhen a peison has leathed his ma\imnm intelletiiKil j^towtli, 
lie has leached the gieatc'st level of undeistanding that will janliahly ever 
be possible foi that [leison He may continiu' indelnmely to intiease his 
knowledge and skill wntliin those levels, hut is doomed to almost teiiain 
faihne iL he attempts tasks H'fjiniing a hight'i level of luuleistamhng. 
Although the fund ol knowledgt a jitison has is nsuallv in ]>i i>]ioi lion to 
Ins level of imdei.sfatulmg’, this is not netessai ily so A less intelligent 
poison with enthusiasm and peiseveiante mav master an enoimons body 
of facts and ahihties Within his level ol nndei siatnhng. while a peisoii with 
consideiahly more intdhgc lUe ami ahilhv to umleistaml on a nnidi moie 
rnmplex level may be lelatively haiien ol knowledge. 

When docs growth of intclligcnet* cea.se? As to the tessatum ol the 
giowtli ol nuolhgtiue among people of v.uynig abthties the piolilem is 
still unsi'ttled. Evidence has come fioin vaiious souites One laihei tom- 
pichensive expenment gives evidence as lai as th<‘ lowei end ol the- scale 
IS conceniecl Kuhlmunn le-tesicrl (t.39 feeble-minded dnlditn langnig 
from a low idiot level to almost ncnmal and liom one to iwenLy-onc> yeais. 
The conclusion was that then mental ages nu leased at a laie "piopoi 
tionate to the dcgiee of mental cleluieiuy Also the gu-aiei t!ie clelituuts, 
the soonci the mental giowth ajijieaied to cease ” Othei eviwimienis have 
given evidence that this same condition may hold good :it the othei end 
ol the stale and that the more intelligent the child, the longer his devclo))- 
ment may be cxjierlcd to continue 

However, Fieeuninchaws othei condusious Hy studying a glouji of 
100 childicn in attendance at Univeisity oL Chicago schools, which he 
divided into tluee gioups on the basis of IQ's deiivecl in ihe middle 
years, he noted these conclitic)n,s 

I'lie chilchen in the biighl gunip licgin to advance at .m ac < c-lei.iu'd late- at 
about ten ye.irs of .ige dhen cmve then aclv.mces mme sicwpjy fm two oi thiee 
ycais than do the curves of the other two gicni])s 'Ihe cuives c>r diese Inighl 
thikhen. howevei, begin to slow clown soonei than do those of ihe mlieis None 
of the gioups icach then complete dcvciopment by seventeen, so that it is mipos 

Kuhhiiimn, "The Results of Repeated Mental Re qvaminauons of fit') Fctblc- 
Mincletl Ovci a Pciiocl of Ten Yeats," Joinnal of 4pbbcd Psychaioay, Vol I Senuinlier, 
1921, pp 193-221 8 < . i 

28 Frank N Freeman, "Individual Diffeienccs m Menta! Co on Hi," Scu'nhfjr Monthly, 
Vol W, Septcmhei, 1933, pp 263 266 
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sible to say how far apart they will be when then gtowth le.ulies its fm.il leirl. 
By seventeen, hoxvevcr, the uppei cinvc is shmoiiff up. ulieicas the lowt'i f’loiip 
of chilchen ts coniininng to advance at an undmimishcd late 


Results ot these two studies aie given as Lypual td the vaiietl ami incon¬ 
sistent results obtained hom the many lestiuclus ol this type It seems 
lairly evident that those ol lowei intelhgeiue loiUiime giowiug menially 
longei than was loimeily supposed, whetlu i tn not this giowlli tontinnes 
as long as that ol the biightci child 

Thorndike’s monumental study oL l')22 to I*)!’") when the C A V D. 
tests WGic developed puts a veiy lational, logical lace on many phases of 
mental testing In discussing the cessation ol gunvth iit intellectual lesel 
he bases his conclusions on the lesults of his study and sescial olivets as 
well He says thcic is no 

. jiistihauian lor the doctrine that the g.iin in aUitnclc ol iiitellect ol ihc' soit 
measuicd by existing mielligcnte tests is /eiti altei 1‘1. oi altci Hi, oi even alu'i 
16 It decieases, but it shoulcl not become inappienable until lb oi 1 itii Vicoid 
mg to oui lesults, the decieasc lic>ni 1 1 to 18 is not .in .dmti>t slowing up of a 
gam Lhai has been steady huheilo, but is pail ol a geneial negative .it t eh'iaiioii 
which began long betoic die age of bi/^ 


This may thiow some light on the cjiic'slion ol cess.ition ol giowtli at 
the lower end ol the scale—the yeaily giowth being .dieailv sm.tll, ninth 
sooner dmunishes to an unmeasuiahle ainount It was also 1 lioi mlike's 
behel that the age at which intelligence ce.ised inctcMsiiiLi de|u mled on 
the matcital with which intelligence was tested Ceit.un .iliihiies might 
incicasc up to a certain age which w.is youngei oi oldei than tin limn of 
some othei ability Theie aie many things yet to he h aim'd about the 
devclojnnent of mtelhgeme and its limits ol giowih 

Racial clijJc”iC7i(I's 1 heie now exist slight dilleieiues bciwtcn saiious 
races in what is measuied as mtelligciue by mu tests Howcwi, die simi¬ 
larity IS much gieatci than the tHlleientes •" And this must he imisuh leil, 
in evciy case the lace which nieasuies the lowest has gie.it hantlu .ijis witlv 
winch Ui tontend I here is a cUlleiencc in language, thcie is pie)udut', 
theie is lack ol educational opjimtumty Camasi.ins, hued with one iii 
moie of these bandit.i[)s, would not show up so well etihei 

Illustiations ol iiitellettual giowth. I lie giowtli ol iiieiital .ihilii^ can 
be best lUustiated lumi the vaiunis suh-iesis lu ihe I'enu.m Meinll levi 
Sion oi the StauLcnddiinet. “ lu the st.mdardi/.itUm, e.uh ol the sub tests 
were, geneially speaking, so assigned to vaiious age levels that .-(U pet cent 


/nfemgriKc (Xt'vi, yoik. 


l^dwcircl Xj i-lioi ikIiJvC, aiul otlicis, I ht* 

Teachers College, Columbia Umveisil), 191^1)), p U>7 

soPaiil Witty and Sol C. n/icld, ’ ] iciuls in nisctissions of liuclliguui R.iii.' ltdfi'i 
enccs, Jouinnl of IZilucahoiuil Ps-\<halijg\, \'ol ’I'l Nov I'llll. pp fiKl "I'lt 

31 Lewis M Tciiium and Maud ,V Mciiill, Docclioif, fot tilniinnl) mu' /niwis / 
anti M—Revision of the SlanfoicPIhm I ri Mn of Inli-Uniem ,■ (Hosion, IIoiiKbl.m 
MilUin Company, 19H7) 
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of the rhilcben f)f tliat ajife l.nk'cl .ind •)() pei ttnt passed,'- T liev ,iie also 
passed by a Liif^ci peuentage of oldei pupds atid laded b\ a laign pei- 
(Ontage of yoiingei jiupds Tims, they illusUate to a ceit.un I'Vtnu the 
stage of devclopnieiiL of the child’s imeUigente oi mental giowth 

Mcrnoiy Tests of memmy which lecjiuie the (hild to lepiodute ]ust 
what the examinei has said oi shown, deiuonstnue the following tlexeloji- 
meut At two yeais and a hall, a child can lepeat uso digits; at ihiee scans, 
tliiee digits, at loui ycais and a lialf, four digits, al si'seii yeais, lui digits, 
and at ten -yeais, six digits Rut it is not till the thn teemh yc ai that he 
tan he c^iiceted to repe.it fisc unieliUed one-syllalile svoids. Ibnvevei, 
meaningful sentences ate nuich easici At five yeais lu lepeais a sentime 
of twelve syllables, at eight yeais, he lepeats sixteen syllables, and at 
eleven yeais, he upeals iwenty syllaliles 

These I.acls should be studied with some caie, as iheie .ne seveial nn- 
plieauons involved Fust, it is ii \iviil illustiatioii ol the dilleieme in 
mcnioiy foi meaningful inateiial and ioi th.il without .m\ iiUMiungbil 
(.oniieeLion At Ine a child can lepeai inoie than twite as imuh iiuaning- 
lul iiKiUiial as a ihn tc‘eii-)eai-oId can U'jHat ol lUateiml nilhonl mean 
ing An imjJoiL.int point is that the m.ileiial must hast meaning ioi di.u 
paiticulai clukl, 

'lAHI.I- I 


SoMi or on Mi mors 'lists oi on Iihmsn Miruii 

\i.i I 1 \ I t s 


SI SNtisitn Him i 


\i s curoi’s 


Age on 'irate 

Digits 

21/, 

2 


3 

1/, 

1 

7 

5 

H 


10 

Q 

U 


11 



(Syllahle^) 

12 

IG 

20 


Unulalrtl n'dit/i 


</((■' 71,Mmill, DireiJiout )or AiliHiiiirlfniie J'lirms 1 ,in,l M <7/ 

Uir Slanjord-Jliiiet I csi^ ,1/ IiilHhui 11,1 tll„,i„ii. UiiURlitiin MitHii) C iiiniuiij I'lt,'! 


The second implication is the basis loi some ol llie in iiit ijiles ol 
learning It is leally a s'ciy luuuecl ainouiu that can lie lepe.iletl ex.ully 
aftei a single healing, even when iheic is a luimmum hipst ol lime 'rims, 
ideas and facts must be picseiited in small units One must tomt liack to 
them again and again if Icanimg is expetted lo take place 'live youngei 
the child, the nioie this is line, but it is still une to a veiy l.'Uge extent 
With all ages 


Lewis M Teun.in .iml 
Miiriin Com|jaiiy, lO*!?), p 


M.Ultl \ Mcillll. McrtMtllH^r 


(Hoston lliiiif’lltoii 
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Language com/nrhrnticnt As Lu .is vtii .ilnil.u y is (oniciniil, ill.it ill* 
vclops grailu.illy thiough the fluid’s sdinol lilc \l si\ )tais lu* shmilt! 
know 1 ol the woids m tfic* vnc.ifnd.iiy test, at H uuids, at (< n, II 

words, and at twelve, 11 wtnds .Some tdisU.ui Avoids (.in he flelmed m 
the eleventh ye.u 'I his in itsell has little ine.inini>; exi i jit to shim gi.idii.il 
piogiess Giowth in tlnUhen’s .utu.il a ot .dmi.ii ies is pieseiU(*d m Sei tinn 
V undei language devehipnienI, Opjuisite analogies siuh as "Ihuthei is a 

boy, sister is a-oi "A hiiil Hies, a lish i.m lie giAeii 1»\ the 

time the thild enteis sdinol 

Mnto-) COO) dination Fhe Icav tests used Avhidt h.i\c to do Avttli inotm 
cooidination show tAVo lattois. Fust, they shenv the it“l.ni\t* dilfii iiU\ ol 
di.iwing certain loiins, and setoud, tlies show the tune Avheii siuh abili¬ 
ties m.iy be expecicfl to dcveloii At thiee and .i h.ill tlic t liihi shmild he 
able to make a cross At live he should be .ible to copy .i scjn.m .nid ,u 
seven, a diamond Fiom nine on he should he able to lopA Iiniii inemois 
designs composed ol stiaight hues hut fxtending in Ainious duttuons 
and at vanous angles 

Nunibc) (oncepts Niunbei coiuepis ugaulltss ol u.iinnig assnimug 
noimal expeiience, show deA'elopnient with age ,\t hse p*a]s ilu duld 
should count loin olpects At siv ht* slionhl selet t the leipuied nuiubi i 
oi blocks from ,i pile ot tAvelve B) nine he sliould he ,ible to make i li.inge 
horn money up to a ciuaitei, il eithei the expeuditiue oi (he di.uigi is 
less than five cents 

Hig/ie? tbought /;jofes,se,i I he htghei thought piodsses iiiAohe iimua 
factois, oi coui.se Coinpiehension tests show tieselojnneiu when at time 
.ind a halt he .insAveis, “What must you do when you aie ihiists,'” oi ,u 
foui ye.us he tells “Why do Ave liavt houses'", .it seAcn In n Ils* ’A\ li.u's 
the thing foi you to do vv-hen you h.ue Inoken sonieilimg ili.u hi lump 
to some one else?’’, at eight he ansAVeis ’ANMiat ni.ikt‘s .i s.ul boat inosi d’, 
and at eleven a pioblem situation is set u]) Avludi he umsi explain \t 
thirteen <i moie coni[ihcaLed jiiobleiu situ.itioii i an be .uialwtd, \E toim 
teen a problem is solved by indiu Live uasoning 

In vcibal absuidities, th.it is, st.ilemeius ol silu.itions thuf eouiaui 
.something absuid. the child in.iy be alile to locate the latim m ipiestioii 
by the lime he is eight Development in this pimess is tleninnslian d In 
moil diiruult and subtle sitiiaiious .u siuneiliug .ip,e h\eK At sevm 
child i.in tell some w.iy m which two objef ts ,iie .ilJke Al eighl hr .an 
give both a snndaiiiy .md a djllejeiiie. And .u eleven In < .ui vr tin 
siimlaiity lietAveen ilnce ob|etts 

It IS chlhculL to s.iy when mental im.igeiy is used ami Avheii ii is not 
But .some situatums aie mote appiopuate than oiheis \t nini' m .u s .i 
child lepcats loui digits leveisecl, at tAvelve, hse digits iiACis.d I h't 
pioblcm m mducuon on the fomteen-Aear level (alls hn .i .mm d.llu uh 
type, if mental miagciy is used 

This brief analysis in.iy .seive to slunv the tleAelopmem ol a.u.ouv 
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abilities of the thild as he f-rotvs at an avc-iaj;t* late in an aveyaffc cnsiion- 
ment, and to some extent the oulei and time ol some jihasts of inc tiial 
}> to will 

Is the IQ “uinstant”? Evet since the first stndiis in\ol\in,t; leiests of 
mental level, the IQ has been supposed to he constant \aiiations where 
found weie usually lhou;^ht due to \auations ni some oi llie testing con¬ 
ditions and the uniehabiliiy ol the tests. Some' ol the Inst studies to dis- 
tuib the supposedly settled fact weie lepoited in the I'lrt'ntx Srv/'iHlt 
Yrcubook oi the National Society lor tlie Studs ol Education.'* 

The next inipoitant study to fiuthci challenge tlie iiinnulabilitv of the 
IQ was by .Stoddaul and Wclliuan ss'ho base bt en doing cousidt table 
■vvoilc. on the IQ in tlie last twenty years at the Chilrl \\"elfare Research 
Station of the Univeisity of low.i Then study dealt tvitli the clfect of 
schoolinj) on the IQ In l'JS2 IVellrti.in ie|)oited ’’ the c'llect of preschool 
attendance on the intelligence of some six hcuubed thddien at the school 
theic Two years later she iC[)mtetl on the ellect on the Ill ol schooling 
m clilletent cnvuonnients Their fniclings sveie ciinte astounding '' In the 
particular school studied, they louncl suhslarUial intleases rii Ifl of the 
preschool childicn attending one oi two sesus The change occuiied 
during the winter latlier than the siniiiuer, was aiipienably more for 
those attending two yeais than those attending pist one *I he third year 
had a noticctible effect, too. It docs not seem ])ossib]e that tire ju.ultu* 
effect of taking the test coidd account lor the increases, as tire amount 
of this factoi is pictty well established '“The increases weie invc-iselv pio- 
poitional to the original intc'Uigencc level, the hugest gains bmng made 
by the childicn with below average initial tQ, the next largest by the 
average diildiea and so on, the extremely gilted showing no ap[)i< liable 
gam The aveiage IQ for the l‘H chilclien having one semestei of pic- 
school incieascd fiom about 112 to about 121 Foi the 90 dnlihcm having 
two years ol preschool, it incieascd fioiti about ibl to aiiout 12h. 

Wellman also found that when these children tonlinued in the Univer¬ 
sity school they continued to gam. Those children who tiansleiied to 
other scliools, maintained the gams eslalilished in inc’school lint in most 
cases did not make fiuthor increases. Fiom tins it would seem lliat in¬ 
crease m IQ was dependent, paitially at least, on the type ol school 
attended. 

These findings have been biucily aUacked as me any Imtiings which 
are in opposition to pcople.s’ cheii.shecl belieis. .Some have claiined that 
the tests at that level aie not valid but have riot expl.uuetl why tlie same 
tests still show dtfleiences between lire two gionps. Others ob|ect to the 

as NiiLional Society for the Study of 1‘lliicatioii. Natinc mid Nvtlitir 'rwt'uly-St'venlh 
Yearbook, Pait I (Bloomington, Ill , PnliUc Scliool I'ublishing Co . 192H) 

Beth 1, Wellman, "The Elfect of I’lcschool AULiulanee mion tlic IC^ Journal of 
Experimental Education, Vol 1, Decemhci, 1932, pp 'IR 69 

ns Beth L Wellman, "Giowth in Intelligence untlci Dilleiing School Enviionments,” 
Journal of Expeiiniental Education, Vol 3, December, 1931, pp B9-83 
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statistical methods used Moic piofiubk* tliaii tiyiii,q to setth’ this p.nlu- 
ular aigumcnt seems to be to sec what othcis Iiave jciund lu smulni 
investigations 

A suinmaiy ol the liteiatinc was made '■ in ivliith sonu fitly sm h 
articles wcic located Most ol the chikheii weie tested oti a leMsion ol 
the Binct, hut some ol them liad the Memll-l’alinei test 'I he pieschool 
group had attended ninsc*iy school foi about out school vein in nuist 
cases The non-picschool diildien weic ol compaiable ages but had not 
attended nurseiy school at all 

For those tested on the Hinet the mean change ]iei child ss.is "i 1 lor 
the jiicscliool gionp ol Hi'lV childien hoi the ncm-jm sc hool gionjis the 
mean change pci child was -p 0 5 lor a total of ab? cluldien Ion those 
tested on the Menill-Palmei the mean change- pei child svas u 11“ loi 
267 piesrhool cliikhen The mean change loi the non pi esc hool gitinps 
per child was -p6 7 loi 711 chikhen All cluldien shensed gn .itti gams on 
the Merull-Palmei than on the Binet and tins is cotueiv.ihiv due to the 
stanclauli/aticsn of the test Ilowevoi, the toiui.ist hetwee-n tlie pi esc hool 
and non-picsrhool groiqis still holds 

I'hc consistency of the lesuks ol so mativ stiicltes cei lauds gi'es us 
cnconiagcinent that chddien’s alnlity can he nnjnovccl. It seems mnie 
piofitahle to head cmi clloits towaicl (mding piactices and pioti dines 
which will accomplish such aims most elfec lively iiilhei than c|Uaueling 
over the statistics ot a coitaiu study. 

One such study clesciihes the type ol e\ptM lenc es gisen to nut seiy st hi icd 
01 kindeigaiLcn aged childien While the numliei ol childien was too 
small to add much to the aheady laige body ol lese.nch. the c ojisisteiu s 
of the le,suits and the feeling ol those woikuig svitli the chdclun make 
the stucly inipoitant 

‘'The gunip which had die analytic tiaimiig niiiucnecl sigmilic mils m iiu.m 
score 111 intelligence (icuUieul, in social ciuoneiu on the X'liicl.incl sc.de. in so« n 
bihty oil the Meiidl-Pahner scale, and in j»ctsonalil> .is estimaied lioiii |ieiM)ii.tl 
observ.ition ” 

Miss Leahy has conducted one of the moie <cmijneliensise studies ^ ol 
the changes in intelligence ol cluldien placed in lostei homes. Hei con- 
IS t lat lI c hild s Xfil may change on the .iseiage ol ilnec- i*i loui 
points up m down, depending on the type ol home m which he is jd.ited 
This IS not lai liom the usual lesuk ohianied limu such siudies lluie 
IS always a f.uily wide v.iiiaUon ol K.) changes. Imi the asei.igi is ahoui 

’OBcth Wellman, "l.Q Changes ciC I'lescliool and Non I'lesclmol (liinips hmm. ihc 
Picschool Yeais A Summ.uy ot i/ie I ueiaLine." Joinnnl i>( l\\, . \ ot lid. (Icsutu i 

igP), pp iiy-'iGS 

^^Chailes C I’elcis and Agnes k Mcl.lwce, ■Impuising luiuuoning Tnuihgtiiie h\ 
Analytical liainmp m Ninsciy Sthool/’ I fcmcutai^ futnnal, \\>l Vt l^i 

cembei, 194 'I, p 213 

Alice M I.cahy, ■'Natme-Nmunc and IiUtlhgcnce." CoieUr Pnrholoi’v MttiKj 
graphs, Vol 17, No 1 (Id.')')), pp 235 ‘tOR 
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as she finds or a little nioic. *« In hglu of u-tfiit <l('\«do|nnents it nia> be 
the langc and not the avciage nf ch.ingi's with wliuh nr slioiild he 
concerned Theie air a few dtwinvaid Hiangrs ami sonir ninth show a 
gain ol twenty oi moic jmints We have hern Iomiil' sight of ilu- most 
significant data by being comeined otih with st.itisiital avri agt s If we 
ask what is the most we tan possibly evpet l Imm a diild iitulri the most 
lavoiahk comhtums, wc get a teiy dillru-nt answei Iioin that d we ask 
what will be the aveiage gain ol all (Inlthen inulri a nnxtnie ol good, 
bad. and indilleient conditions Ecu desrlojniig rdiu .ilional plans and 
philosophy, the fust is the much nioie ineaningUil 

d’heie IS also a cpiestiou as to whi ihei ot not ilu lealh’ peitinenl lac- 
tois in such sLnclic's aie gisam tine [iioininente. loo oluii .t lating on a 
sotio economie scale is the ciitciioii im the tspe ol home. 1 he thing that 
seems to he ol caliie to the child is whethei his (lunomneiU is stiiiuihU- 
ing, svhethei he is given oinioitniuty and emnui.igemeiu to destlop his 
own alnhtics, whclhei he is piesenied with sitmuions le.ills cli.illengiiig 
to luin so that has intticst and elloit towaid deselopuieni au* loniiiuioiis. 
^Vhen we can |uclge home situations on .such bases, we ni.i) Inul .i dilh letU 
pittiii e. 

A moie icceiU lollow-up study ol cluldien in .uloplive homes piesents 
most intciesLing and hojielnl data, 'riie Hnklieii in tlu studs sseie pl.urd 
hcfoie they wtie si\ months old in ahose asei.ige ,ind supeiim homes 
'I ho cluldien whose niolheis weie mentally delectise hast loiuinned to 
shotv aseiagc and .thove avenage i.ites ol dcselopmeni .ind c.miiot he 
dilUeientiated honi the total gtoup on the basis ol intelligriue, When 
they weie an .ivei.ige ol 7 7 yeais old the\ (ontimird to show .i mental 
development which is consistent svith cxpeciaiions liom die cliddien m 
homes ol the same soc lo etonomn lesel .is the losiei p. items riiechiltheii 
continue to be inaikedly supeiioi to the inielligcmc lesel ol the tiue 
paients as measui ed b) tests and as induated hv inloinialum lel.itmg to 
education and occupational level'"' 

The next significant study to he lepoitcd is the Haisaid Cbosvth 
Study,which began m the hill ol ami tniilmued loi twclse scais 

'Ihc mateii.d was studied, ,suniinaii/ed, and published Ijs I'lll li is a 
longitudinal study, which has many adsam.iges osci the c i oss si i (loiial 
study It juobahly lepu'senls the best ol its kind .is ieg,mis nundiei ol 
cases .iml length ol lecoids yVnoiliei study'' is m piogiess wlm h msohes 
a smallei mimbci of cases ovei ,i longei pei lod ol time', studies thildirn 
horn bn til on, and uses a wiclei langc' ol d.ua 

The completed .study involved ineasniements ol .‘IfitlO boys .uid guls 

ri See 1 wnily-Sntnilh Ycmbooli of llic N.iluin.il .Socicp fiii iIk .Suiil\ iil Idiii.uion 
'"'Maiic Skod.il^ mil Hauilil M SkccK, -S Polloiv up Suuh cil Cliililicii in Ailnplnc 
Homes," Jouninl of Ginclic Psydioloay, Vo1 (ifi. M.ucli, 1<M‘> pp 'Jl "jS 

Wnltei !■ Deailioiii .ind Jolin CV RI K.otline\, PiedKinm Ilu Child i Divriopment 
(CainbiidHr, M.iss , Sciencc-Au I’nlilishcis, 1911) 

w H.uolct C .SUhUL and sl.iir Aiiollici H.in.ud t.uwih SuicK licgun in dl'tO 
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entciing first grade, with follow-up mcasiucmcnts loi the next iwelte 
yeais The measuiemeuts iiifludcd weie physu.il, nieniril, ami eiUua- 
tional Many inteicsting results rveie te[JoitecI, hut light is slu'd on <nn 
present problem by the following findings 

Growth, both mental and physical, seems to lu ch.nac tei i/ed not inlieguiuiK 
by cycles Wheihei these cycles aie due to .i Inologu.il nu'chanisin m in ctminii 
mental factors, defined so as to include iiiteiiial stimuli, oi luuli lein.ims set in 
be deternuned Oiir ijest guess is that they .11 e cine to both It is 1 om eis.dde linw 
ever, that eiivnoiimcnt, as dermecl above*, is die domiti.int I icioi 

One recalls the Ic.irning curve in tins loniu'ction It w.is (list ihouglii (hit the 
plateaus of the learning curse rseie nctess.us Nou iluie is esiilc lue dial iiiidei 
the proper motivation these platc.iiis need nor occui lo \sh.u i\um uc m.is 
mmimi/e the cycles of mental gunvth liy jiicuKlnig the pui])ii iiioin .iiinii .nul 
stimuli for the gi owing pnjul icm.iins to he sec 11 ‘' 

At anothei point the auihors say that then findings allow ihi in to 
suggest some very tentative couthisions. One is that 

In general, gnls tend to remain ihiouglioiu clien pcuod of iiuiual gi.nuli to 
age sixteen m the s.uiic classification as they ueie at age ciglu (mis ulin ait mis 
high in mental tests at an cail> age aie apt to make hncei sioies and iiioM' douii 
tow.nd the mean at matuiuy. Gn Is nho stole \ ei v low on ineiii.il ii sis ,u ,111 c .u !\ 
age have about an even chance to store highei at iii.uniiis Ihose iliililiin who 
score neai the avciage to begin with aie apt to lem.uii mai the aiei.ige al 
matnruy “ 


Even more significant perhaps is thi.s statement. 

rhe (hails ,ind figuies icvcal tli.ii great \<iiiaiion exists .iiiiong cases Vi 
cording to the areiage ennes one might |udgc dial tasis liaMiig uleiiiii.il iiuhmI 
ages at age eight woutd have appioxim.iteh idiiiiu.il meiu.il ,igis ,u ,ij;e sixiun. 
but we find th.u mdisidnal lineUiaiioiis h.ise lieeii tiuciid up m ilii sinotiih 
.ivcragc curve. We cannot juedici wall ciii.uiuy di.it a giil who h.is i supiuoi 
mental age at ,ige eight will icmaui supeiioi .11 .igt sixlicii, 01 ih.n (hiMjc'n who 
start out below the .ivciage .it an e.aJy .ige may not use .diose the .iMiaee at 
ma tin I ty 


Again we see that by talking about .tveiages we in.iv have hemi con¬ 
cealing the much inoie signifitanL tnlonnation as to what c.in haiipeu 
to rndividuals 


Hie lepoit on a single case also seems ]»ciiinfiu ai tins jioiiit Muiphy 
icpoils that a Imn-year old was not m.iking nomi.il dmelo|nii«'iit aiul 
showed an IQ ol fit) With psychialiu lie 1 (» .iiul gcudaiue tins went tn I 10 
over a peiiod ol years .She goes 011 to sa>. "Wc do not say tliat .,11 in 
stances ol sevei ely letuuled dnldien in normal hmulics .11 <■ dm i„ <,,10- 
uanal sUess, but we have seen enough ol siu h insiaims to l,c suu ili.u 
psychiatiu heljr can oken succeed with siuli childum " J here is iioilj. 


't-iDeaihoin and Rotlinc’y. oj) <tt , p 211*1 
-i-i Ibtd . p lat) 

‘•'■'/fgri.p IRt 

■"> Lois Baicl.iy Mmphy, “Who Aic the C’nUhcn Who Need 
Joui7ml of Home Fronorntf,, Vol V), Jamiaiy, 1917, pp. ‘27 29 


I’ssthi.iiiu 


Gmil.iiu e?’ 
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ing pcdiliaily (hllcinit abrnii “iioimal lanulics" to in.ikc this uf help 
applitablo only to them 'riu* (ptcstioii is ()|K'n as to whitli tlultluti and 
to what extent iisycluatik hdj) nnuhl In* eUtatiM' 

Iht* next inipoiunt study whuli throws new h^ht mi nii nial develo])- 
ntcitt jnovides a ffioal deal ol food loi ihmi^lu li is die woi k ol Beina 
dine Schnudt who studied the "Hliaiii>es in I’eisoiiai. .Sniial. and Intellei- 
Liial I5eha\i()i oL (lluldicu Oii^^inaHv Cdassi/ied as lu'i'hlt* iiiiruUd." 
The results she obtained weie inoie astoinidinj^ than any {netionsly 
lepoited and have been scvciely eiitici/ed. Aftei some jiiehininaiv study 
and cxjieihnentation Di. Stlunidt set uji a toiniolled exju-iniieul Flic 
expciuncntal giotip was toin[nisctl ol ‘AT bo^s and guls In tween the 
ages oL tw’elvc and font teen, all ol vs'hom weu* classilied as tei'bU'-innuU'd 
on the basis of chnitally admiiusieied intelUe,en(e ti'Sts I hen KVs 
landed horn twenty-seven to sixty-nine witli the nu-an at ’>1 7 This ^loiip 
was paiied with a tontud givnip on the basis ol ainouiit of jjievious 
■sthool expeiience, initial aiadeinic achieveinent, sex, and sotlo eionoinh 
InakHinund Faeh child in the expeuinental .nionp sjHiil ihue veais m 
a sjietial eentci The amis in these* lenteis weie the de\elo])meiU ol social 
awaieness, civit tonipeutue, cutical thinkiiif>;, anti sot i.il nseluliiess. The 
sthool enviioiinient was jiLinned to develo]i emotional siabdilv, Imiliei 
social inteuution. seU-t nnfideiue, ainl .i sense ol peisonal woith. 'I lie 
]5i{)ftram ivas wiitien as a doctoial disseitation at Noi tliwesici ii I'liivei- 
sity nndei the title, “A Desciiption and Isv.ihi.ition ol an !■ xjjeiiiiieiilal 
Gniuculnm foi Adolescent Chilclieii (dassilied tis Feeldemtinded " 

At the end ol thiee yeais the lesnlts weie .ihiiosi unlielies abU*. I he 
chikbcn showed an avciage gam ol duec* yeais, eiglu mouths in 
composite adiievcment The aveiage gam in leading was 1 1, almost two 
yeais mcnc than expected 

These clukhcn w^ere followed foi the five ycais sutteetinig thcii ilnee- 
ycai special school Clinical letests ol mental giowih cnei the c-iglit vcais 
showed changes in IQ langing lioin —-4 to -[-7] points At tin end ol 
The eight years r>9 7% of the gionp weie classified as Itiw tn high noinial 
and only 7% weic still listed as fecblc-imnch'cl 

On ob]ecUve mcasuic's 79% ol the gionp weic slmwn to havt* attained 
a level ol personal and social acl)iisimeiu ec]ual to in Inltei than the 
Ingliest one filth of well-adi listed adults A Iiigh st.uisiu.d i m ie|,iliou 
( 9215dr 029) was louncl between ch.inge m test iiuelhgeiite .uid change in 
Qb|ecuve measuies ol emotional stability, when tmiiiniied as lioni the 
close ol the study over the oiigmal status cnglu yeius beloie. 

At the end of the eight yeais 83 4% weie legulatly emidoyed, 5.4% 

47 Published in Piychologtcal Monogial)h, Vol fiO, No 5. Ameiu.iii Psvtholtigical 
Associ.ilion 

43 The tollowing repent was sunini,iii/cd tiom Heinaduic tsclimiilL, ‘ I he Rohaliilica- 
lioii ol Feeble Minded Adolescents", School and Society, Vol (ilt, Dec 29 191'> pp 

dog-dia. 
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wc 2 re in militaiy bcivice (including two WACs) , .‘3 f)% of the giils wore 
mariied and homcmakeis, S 1% (.cmpniaiily idle, 13 l'!(, in full Lnne sthool 
attendance Only one peuson ivas jH'imanently idle and two li.ul dud 

Now let us see wiiat liad hapjiened to the paiied continl gioiip. 'Iht 
IQ changes wcic iroin -f- 1 —213 with the mean -'5 () 'riuie was little 

change in any ol the aieas of heh.ivioi investigated in this studs. 

This study has been seveiely ciitici/eil hom .sevei ,il points ol vu'w"'^' 
and to a ceitani extent at least .iiijiaieutly justly so Iiom the \ei\ natuie 
of the study lesuits aic difhcult to stihstatui.ue 'Ihe peopli unohed iii 
the study are not “guinea |)igs” to he paiaded loi jmlilit Vdduation In 
fact, any idcniihcation ol them now as "cases" m the sliuU has (lie |jos 
sibility ol doing niepaiable harm. On the othei h.nul, some ol tlie si.iti.s 
tics used are open to question, and it haull\ seems leasible to use stime 
of the tests which were a pait ol the study Sevei al studies h.u'e been sit 
up to icpeat the expciimcnt, but nmcli tune must elajise beloie we have 
fuithci infoimation 


Needed Research Let us leconsidei leceni studies and see wdi.it, if 
any, conclnsion oi ,snggestive leads may be diawn Oiu t oiu lusion which 
IS now moonaoveuiblc is that fmther leseauh should be conduttetl. If 
theie i,s to be such leseaich, wh.il latlois must he niiludtd,' 'Ihe bu toi 


in Peteis’ and McElwee’s and Dt ^Velhnan's studies whiili si eined most 
impoitaiit was the /y/jr ol tiaining the cluldum leteived Skodak and 
Skecls found that the home euMionment ol iieojih ol avei.ige and above 
average alnlity was elective G.udnei found psvchi.Uiu faie lo lii helji 
lul The Schinidt study was the fust one ol iiupouaiue m sjietilualU 
plan to “develop emotional stability, luilhet social inteiaction, develnji 
selC-confKlence and a sense ol jicisonal woilh." 

There is a giowing bocly ol Leacheis who conduct thi'ii gionp in such 
away as to show that they believe tins development of the dnld is ol l,n 


gicaler impoitance th,tn any paiticulai' lac is oi (iguies, anv sulijia t inattei 
or skills They aie, however, moie apt to be Jonnd in Unneisitv imiimig 
schools than in public schools. Could it be that this t)pe oi ajipioach 
makes possible gieatei and nunc lapicl desclojunent th,m the tiaduioniil 
appioach? 1 he [itactne oL ic.seaich jieople ol jnittnig logethet tlu leioitK 
ol chddu’ii hom dilleient schools and muler dilleieiit Usulieis mav he 
masking just the lac Lois that aie most impoiiani It inav lie that ilu« occa 
sional huge inciease which is always lound in.iy not lie a “st.ntst it al 
ptohahihty" Imt may cotuiuu the key to cmi piohleni, hisusul oj attj.ig 
ing these huge gains m to get an “aveiage gain," wc; might bettei ,uiah/e 
the home and school exjieiiences ol such jiujnls. 

The studies then seem to .show that a good home environment, siimn 


Samuel A Kiik. “An ICv.ilii.Uioii ot die Study tiy Itninudiue 
OhiingL-s in Peisonal, Social, arid Inlollerliial Ikhavior of Cliiltiuii 
as Fcelilc-nnndLcl,' ■’ P'is'i holne^iral Jhitlcliu, Vol 1,5, Tills, 19IH pvi 
Bcrn.udine G Sclunidt. "A Reply," pp StI-tllS ’ ' 
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•w IHE <L;HILD and Ills CURRICULUM 

latinf^ .111(1 chalk'iij>inj^ iviiciulues, .iinl londuimis jii«nitiilin}^ cniotiorial 
Jic-alLh . 111(1 sL.il)iht\ ,iu' sonic ol those wlutli f.noi the bellci (Icvelopniciu 
ot yoiiiif^sicis. C.aicful anti thoii^lutul <ast stiulit s shoiiltl also In iii.itk' 
oL the (lultlicii wild slioic oiitstiimlni.1!; (hanjijc in [i.iir ol (!c\flo|)fn(‘iu, 
All [.utoi.s which .uc in an^ ssMy pciunctu slionhl lie tlistoscicd and 
ictoidccl. Fioni ,siuh studies, leads ni.iy lie lound hn luithct t xpei nncii* 
t.ition 

V mvi'toi’MiNi or. ciriai.n minim aiuiiiiis 

Time concejit I'lieie au tonsuleialile ddfeiciues in the developnuiu 
ol vaiious tune toncepts in (hildien I hc\ dt jicnd paith on .ilnliis .ind 
paitly on c'vpenciuc Ilowevei, tiuie is a tonnnon undcilviue [dan of 
growth Among olhcis, Ames has lejnnted a studs td die ilnlds (xjnes 
Sion ol his time tomepis Idist, he ex[nesses tlie [m-scnl. ilicn the huuie, 
and hnally the [last (a)in[dete masleiy ol any one tune (oinepi does not 
develop all .it oiuc Childien tell svhen .i thing ha[>[U'iis ni it l.nioii to 
some .uLis’ity bcloie they <an give a dotk time .Sina iln .dly sin lists some 
ol the abilities that genei.illy ottui at ceilam age levels At live a i liild 
can tell vvli.it day it is, name days ol the week, ndl how old he will he At 
.SIX he tan name the loui .seasons and h.is .m imie.ising kiiowhdge ol 
cUuation. At .seven he tan tell the seasons, the months, spenfn i lock horns 
and minutes, hut not the year. By eight he tan h.uulle exiumies ot tnm; 
as -well as the yeai "" 

Oakden and Stuit,''i ui studying thildum’s (ontejiis ot liisioiu.d tlnon- 
ology, lepoil that the povvei to think ol the [lasi as ddleieni horn the 
picsenl seems to develop at about eight yeais. I his agiec s veiy incely wiih 
the above study Fiom this age on theie is a beginning in iln disimguish 
mg ot hisloucal periods llistoiical epoths nioie lemoved bom oui own 
Lime aic most leadily distinguished. Subdivisions m ihe past aie at Inst 
ignoied I-Iistoiical continuity should jnob.ibly iioi be iiituiduced In (oie 
the child IS eleven BeLoie that age, time toiietius should be ineaninglull) 
inteipictcd in tenns of time uniis that he tan uiuleist.md 

It this 1.S tiue 111 geiieial and toi the avei.igc* child, u suggests a basis 
lot plating lusunit.il mateiials. Beginning in ihe ihnd gi.idc ceiiam 
dolmilc units ol histoiy toidd he studied, l.ong ,igo jieojde did this .mil 
lived so, By the sixth gi ade histoiy could be jnolii.iblv nuioduccd .is a 
unilied secpieme oi iiueulepemleiu events. This lac tea should lie siudiecl 
again by the social-science peojik'. 

Attention. A he lengih ol time a clukrB attention can he held vanes 
with the stage ot mental development, mteiest, .ind li.nniug \ny one 
who has dealt with veiy yoimg chikhen b.is nnnicthau ly become .ivv.nc 

in Louise; ILilcs Ames, The Dcvelopniciu oC the Sliisl of I ime in die; Yucnii; Clulcl," 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol hS. M.ncli. nilli, pp iji) in.', 

-a F C Oakden and Mary Sunt, '-Iln llevclopmeni of i he "kmm l(dj.( „( lime m 
Cliilclien, ’ liiitiih Journal of Psychology, Vol fl>, ,\piil, H)ee, p]) 'Ul‘l I'Ki 
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o£ the short peuod o£ attention given to any one thing, As the mental 
ability increases, this attention span usually also nuieases Piolialilv a 
young child’s attention should not Ik kept on one ihing inoie than ten 
minutes With older pupils some sott ol a huak should hi piovided altei 
not moic than twenty minutes This does not mean a (oinpleie (hange 
ol matcnalsj but maybe a shoit inteival of rest oi exeicise, oi a shilt to 
another phase of the topic in hand 

Inteicst is a potent factoi in the length ol the atteiuion span. l'’ven 
small children will concentiate on sometlung which Iia[)]K’Us to Ik- ol 
great interest to them loi a siupii,singly long time. 'Fins lacloi should not 
be exploited much beyond the limits suggested Howesei, it should be 
recogni/cd as one of the most potent factois m the development ol an 
incieasmg attention span When a child is ahsorhecl m a piece ol isoik, 
he should not be distuibcd simjily because the clock says tiiue to do 
something else unless it is absolutely necessaiy Within nutuial hunts, 
attention is laigely a habit Absoibing luteiest Ic-aduig to coiuemiated 
attention makes loi further mteiest and a longei peuod ol ailentioii 
"Attention cannot be demanded It is a by piodnct ol inieiesi and 
matnnty ’’ 

Mernoty. As was illustrated on page 110, meinoiy is so laigely clepeiuleiu 
on undeistanding that its development tan scautly lie consuleied .ipait 
from It Wc all lemcnihei much o£ wlial we umleistand well and some ol 
what we uiideistaiid a .little. Bcfoie theic is much nuclei standing theu* 
can be little more than lote memoiy. Rote ineinoiy, c‘\ieiH m lusiaiues 
of oveileaining, is mcmoiy of short clnration As undeisiaiuliiig iiuieases 
there is nioie oigam/ation of peitinent lacts oi details aitnmd a meamiig 
fill concept This tends to make foi moie ate mate lec.ill ami longei 
memoiy span 

The pioblem, loi which teacheis should watch, comes when the child 
does not piogicss to meaningful, oigani/ed lemembeung but coiulnues 
with lote memory to too gicat an extent In ihc lust two guides, the 
teachci should be conscious ol tiymg to develop this moie matuie svstem 
ol memoiy, foi by the age oE eight or nine cousuleiable piogiess should 
have been made in this duection Teaching on the liasis ol undei stand¬ 
ing, lathei than on the "ineinoii/atiou” ol lists ol woids cn huts moie 
or less unicIiUccl, helps gieatly to ilevelo]) a good iiieuioiy syslcmi 

Reasoning. The development ol thinking oi uasoning in the clidd has 
been a lascinating as well as most impoitaut topic ol (oii|i(Luie and dis 
cussion Relatively little leseaich has been done and ihat has uoi always 
been successful The lust study of impoiUnite was the numuiiieiual stmiN 
of Piaget”'^ Although some ol the conclusions have been thstiediietl, yec 
a So aiifc, op cil j p 335 

>53 Geitiuclc Uuscoll, I-Joxu to Study the Behaviot of Child) ni (Now Vtnk, lluitMu iiC 
Publications, Teacheis College, Columbi.i Uniscisity. 1911), p SH 

’■"‘lean Piaget. The Laugnage and Thought of Iho Child (New Yoik. lUiiccunt, 
Bincc Company, Inc, 1926) 
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Lhe woilt on tins as well as the othei phases nl the thnuRlit pmeess'’® 
hnnished the inspnatuni and uiotuatinn foi much nf the Wfsik done 
smee One ol Idagei's heUefs that seems to he often tine ami hel[ilul m 
undeistanding (hildien, is explained in The Lmigmigr nnd Thought of 
the Child It is that. "" 

U|i nil LlU' age of seven ot eighi, cluldien make no t Hurt to sink lo om- opmititi 
on any given siilijett 'Fliey do not, indeed, helieve what is si If intiiiadu i<it\, Inu 
they .idopt, successively, opinions, which if they wire ininji.iiid. wmild tomra 
chit one anotliei They are iiiseiisilile to coiiiiaduimii in tins sense, tli.u m pg.;^ 
ing Ironi one point oC view to another tliey alw.iys foigi t the pniiii of mcvs vsluih 
they h.icl first adopted 

Syllogism IS one method ol thinking destiihed by Svnumds as'’’ “the 
act ol applying the piinciplc m meanings to tin data at li.md '' He lias 
found evidence that the^’” "nia.steiy of syllogism is loi most jieisons 
learned between the ages of six, ami ten by adital exjieneme with manip¬ 
ulating syllogisms and checking the tesulis vs’ith expiiieme" He loii- 
Linmss to discuss vauons syllogisms .iml coimiion fall.itu's in this tvfie of 
leasoning. 

Kehhc'ibelieves tluu genuine logit,d icMsimiiig only Iiegiiis ,it seven 
oi eight. Reasoning is a developing ubihtv heginning was h.u k in hahp 
hood Howevei, the using ol ahsuact ideas depends not onlv on exptMi- 
ence, but on a complex of matuiattonal fat tors She belii ves ili.it le.uhng 
and many othei pioblems should he delayed until .idecpiate u.isoniiig 
has developed Idle solution of ptohlems and the in,iking ot detisions 
need cxpeiiencc as do social muleistanding ami tocijieialioti Readiness 
IS a maioi factor in all leainiiig 

LStodchud and Wellman"" 'take a somewh.it (liireieiil .mutule. “Ilicy 
believe thai child's thinking does not dillei ladiially Inmi adults R.itliei, 
that in discussing the piohlem we should tmnpaie li.iuied and expert 
cnccd minds with nnuaincd and inc'xpci K'luc'd, IVlien adtiUs de.il with 
unLumhai situations they m.ikc the same mistakes. 1 he ihoughi pimesses 
not only develop by cxpeiicnce hut may he himleied by the witmg tvpe 
of cxiieiience Tea.sing, poor oi too iigid ihstipline, oi .in\ Iiighly eino 

snjcMn I’l.incl, Jndfrmcnl (mil Rcawiimf;, m the CUM (.New limk. Ikiutiiiu, ni.uu 8: 
Cmnp.iny, Inr , 1911K). 

- , 'i /if C/u/ctX Cam rjilitm oj lUr Woilil (New Yoik. ll.iiuiiiil lii.in* x t iiinii.inv, 

Inc, IW) 

-, rh( Child's Con(e[Hwv of I’hyuail Cnusiiltty (New Ymk, niiumiu. Hi.icf & 

Comp.un, Inc , 1930) 

■ l^loial Jndfrineiil of the Child (Now Yoik, H.miinit, )li ice S; Comiwny, 
Inc, 1932) 

““ I’lanel, The lan/riiaire and Thou/^lil of the Child, p, 71 

scPercivil M .Symoncls. rdiicalum and the rn'cholni's of '1 It in king (New York, 
McGmw-Hill Rook Conip.iny, 1936), p, 128 

la Ibid, p 209 

soKelihci, lac rtf, pp 1I-*15 

00 George D Stoddaul and Beth L Wellman, Child Psychology (New York, The Mac 
imllan Company, 1934) 
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tional factor may cause a blocking th.it hindeis the natui.il ilevelopmcnt 
of thinking and reasoning 

Wheelei and Perkins’'’^ also cnijih.isi/e the devtdoimicnt of tin ability 
to reason By six a child can letogni/e a jjiolilcm .is <i prolik'in to be 
solved The ability to detect absindities, which involves le.isonmg, de¬ 
velops faslei .ifU'r eleven years The imie.ise in the iibilily to leason 
results fiom the development of concepts iioin evpeiieme and matin itv. 

Huang believes that the chai.uieiistu ol a child's explan.tiion is not 
mysticism oi animism as Piaget li.is said, but n.uveU lie give's .1 ctUu.il 
review of fiity-six leleiences de.iling with clulihen's le.u turns to ]nobkms 
of physical c.ausality 

Causal thinking. The most rompiehensive and impoitant leseaitli nr 
this field, pcihaps, has beem clone by Deutsche.''' He 1 expeiimint con 
sisted oi a tost in two foims 'Ihe lust piesented eleven cvendas pioli 
lems, the exjilanaiion of which involved pinu iples of pbysu s. 1 he second 
foim was a senes of twelve ([uestions conceiniiig initui.il pheiiomenit 
which aveic to be .msweied The test w:is gum to 7112 iiu[)iK horn eigbi 
to sixteen yeais in gi.idcs thiec thioiigh eighl. "Qti.iiUifud” latmgs \u*ie 
made cm the basis of the; adequacy ol the answeis Among the conclusions 
leached by Deutsche in hci expeinnents weie the lollotving. 

Theie w.is a coiistsiciil iiicieasc wtdi age in the .ulctiii.ic^ ol tin .iiiswcis I he 
gieatest increase was funn eleven to twelve years, boys teceived liighct ciuaimlied 
(.ideciucuy) scores than gitls, iiiiiluiil.nly when the inllnence ol duett liaimng 
was piohahly less 

There was but a sbglu icl.iuonship between t|u.inuhec! stoies and sotioeco- 
nonuc status as tueasured by cictup.uional gusiipings. 

There was only .1 low correl.uion with imelligeine, Inii a faiily high lel.iiion 
belwcen qn.intibed scenes and school grade 

The dassirication of all the answeis into Piaget's seseniien types ol causal 
thinking makes it .ippe.u that the (l.issdu.'itnm is no hnigc t iiselul 'Ilit' ddiniilu 
of classification, the m.ide([nacv of the “lyjics," and the iiitei piet.iiion liiat such 
a classification Corccs upon the tluld's thought, suggest tbai the tl.issditation ton- 
inbutcs little to an uutkislancbng of tluhlien’s leasoniiig Only loin ivpts ol 
thinking (phenomomstic, dynamic, niethamtal, and logical dethutioii) weie 
found in large enough liecjuenty to umii.uu liniliei aiiabsis 

Ihere ivas a sin.dl sex dillcieiice lu the types o( .uisweis gneii, boys gt\ing 
slightly highci percentages o( the mou .idv.mted types 

Between uppei ,incl lower socio-ecoiminu gioups ilieie was a slight dilleiein e 
111 tyjces of exjdanation in the expected clnection 

The oveilappuig lietwecn ,iges in types ol answeis ums matked No type ol 
.answei was cliaiac teiisiic ol .1 single age. uiosl types iveie disti iliuied o\ ti the 
entire age lange, and many types iveie foinul at ,dl .iges 

01 Raymond H 'Wlicelci and loancis I' I’eikins, PimtipU", of Mrninl JJnirlnfmml 
(Nc;w Y.ak. Thomas Y Ciouell Coinp.iny, 1*132) 

0=1 Huang, "ChikUcn's Concepimn oC Physical C'.ins.iliu A failic.d Siiinni in 
Pedfij'offtral Setmnaiy and Journal 0 / Cienelu. Psvrholoin<, \'o] f/), Maicli OP! on 
71-121 ' • ■ i j 

“sjean Mniqiiis Dcnitsclic, Thr nnirlopinmt of Cliitdtni'i CatKCfils of Causal lii'la 
turns (Minneapolis, Minn , Univeisiiy oC Miniicsata I'less, 1937) 
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THK CIIIl-D AND HlS CDRllICAnA'M 

Laige diflcuMia". fcmnd hfHvi I'n iln lU uii iwn (nmnas 

to the piTtfnt.igf of cntli t^pc of .insw<-r Ft« f\.inipJ( , «niir lo ms rluiied 

niiuli hij^her pcrc(.‘tit.iK<"' of mi tli.imi.tl .mil 1 itf>is.il ili.oi ndieris 

\ stiikiiifr incKMsc fif supeiioi t'.is fmind unit odt iiintn; ihc 

oick-i (liildicu Kiviof; imicli iiioie tu'.iily (oucii .iitotitim of f.iiurandfffeci 
rcl.iliotis and piiniijjlfs, 

Ansiurs f,o\c;n t)y dutlccn kiiidriftarii'ii iliildr«‘ii. mdnidodlv Init by 

tlu‘ s.uiu’ fTcnoial ])ii)tfduu‘. wiof anak/id T hr ipiatniitn d ■■hpnml .vur 

pii'iinj,dy lii^h stoit-s, witli iii.un Mipiinir aiistui-. I lu' ipt.du him an.ihus 
‘ifinti’ctl ili.u .1 l.ujjc priiriu.inf of i 1 k‘ aiiswrri td ilu' mtili.imi d and 
dcdtuLion lypn'i, and only a fm pr(‘e.(^l^al. dial (>« pi i ii til id du an*»v.(is were 
m.iteii.ilistti itnd only Id prr cnit non mate.. 

No ciMde-net was found dial ihiUlii’iis ii'asoinuj; develops i,\ siay;i'>. litiili 
quaiudiwl .ind i|ualii.itue; aii.dysfs show a gi leiiial pioj’ti ssmn m aiisnris idth 
aehMiienif' .i}ie.", and all kinds ol aiiswrrs .lie' found spiiad unhU ovei die age 
range, 

EvidemtL' ve'.is fcmiid ol spreifuitv tn (hildiciis laiis.d dtinknit; as opposi't! to 
a geiicial Icvt'l of tluokmg Thr thdd rrspoiuls lo ildleii ni ipnsiions vvidi an 
swc'is dilli'inig III epialuativc as wedl as tpi.tiiiihe'd valor 

'Ihr .uU'ijnaiy ol ihr ansvveos to ihi'si' tun-stnnis apyirats to hr thintnond ninre 
by the* tniLional ot cvjiciit’iUial faeiois irlaleel lo Mlniolmtt thin hs iiitelhi'nite 
or stitio fiononnc status 'Ihis .suggests th.il .dihoiigli peili.ti»s inainiaiiotul 
and innate l.ietors liase .i dedtiiiKiiig efleti. spetifn iiisseeis air imiir eh pt iitirtil 
on diieet oi nuliu'ct iiisti lu tioii and ii,lining 

I'hc inijilications then me that io.tsoniiig .duhls is .1 tlesi htjoiig f.nhir, 
which i.s pussent 111 considei.ihle amtmnls, by the kindeni.nti 11 level 'lliis 
means that tt has been de\electing im some time, nndooltie ells m its 
smiplei foiiiis, siiue habyliood As with .ill oihei laituis, ilie)! is gnsii 
mdmdiKil dilleience liotli m ainoniu and niiir ed tie velopim ii( It ui 
cieascs with age hut otliei fattens seem tei show ih.u it ts miie'.vseil hack 
ground ejv.peiien(e and tiaauiig wliuli aie mene impnitanl than inaima 
lion 01 inielligenrc. 

This diiettly challenge.s die cleinetuau scIukiI Ui jneAule* insiiuiiiem 
and expcneiue which will develop lialnls ol .iceni.iie leastming uiitl 
causal thinking A wide raniihaiity with tlu‘ pheiioineiia id uatiue, and 
expeiicncc in thinking about them toi themselves, shouhl he a huge part 
of all chikheii’s school lile. 

VI .sooiAi. nr vi 1 oi'Mi NI 01 im tiiiin 

Childicn devc'lop not only in pliysual giowili, and vaitoiis jihysii.il imd 
mental abilities, liui also ni the ways in whuh they leae t in edlui peisons 
and social siluaiions 111 gential I'lieie is a c oiisidei aiile Inuly ol liUia 
Line"'* tiacing the social develojiineiu ol the ini,nil and iiuscimed thiUI. 
An incicasing but still in.ulccju.ue amount ed stuelv has lieoMi given tlit* 
child fiom this pciiod until adolesteiue '1 hts is most unleiuimatt*. fui it 

otSce Bihhofii.iphy Bicckcmulge ami Viiiteiit, Ilurlotk, .Simldaiel. aiiel Wrllman arc 
espccicilly vnlu.iblc 
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IS duiing this period from six to twelve ycais that ni.inv oi lus attitudes 
and reaction patterns toward social situations aie <le\eloped 

When the child cnteis school, he meets an eiitiiely new situation Until 
this Lime the center of his social lift' has been his Iioine and the iieighhoi 
hood group In the home he commanded a i onsidei able shale ol (Ik 
attention of all the memheis of the lamily, who ha\e adapted tlumsi [\is 
to his ways almost as mucli as he has to tlieiis In the neighlioihood gioitp 
he was still “close to home base" and tlie gioiip was lelativel^ small \t 
school he now finds himselC m a gioup of bom Lw'enly-ti\e to loity chil- 
dicn, many cir most ol whom aie sti.mgeis 1 lu te.n In i gives no iiioie 
attention to him than she docs to any one else* in the gioiiji Hi lias no 
special piivilegcs, no special concessions aie made to him Nom ot his 
pel sonal idiosynci asics arecatcied tool cweii lecogm/ed Hen nioii (Iiaii 
evei befoie he must .iclpist himself to otheis. He must leain hoiv‘ to meet 
social situations 

Tins IS a long and giadiutl [iioccss, and the stiitly ol it iluows light on 
many ol the pioblems ol social developineiit Some ot tin se pinbhnis 
which will be discussed in this section are his lehuum to gionp tile, his 
lilenclships, lus inoial ]udginent, and his l.ingn.ige ami plat devi lopmenl 
Discussing some lactois which aic‘ imjioilanl in nillueiu mg this soi lal 
development helps us to undeist.ind these- pioblems 

Reseaich Imclmgs oii peisonal and gioup lel.uionslujis. 1 In- bnowluli^e 
coriccining these pioblems is ineagei, and olteii it is Imiiuhil uiib on 
limited obsoivatums, some of the iiioie leliable iiiidnigs ol stndn-s b.ive 
been suminan/ed as lollows 

1 I.e.uleisliip 111 die lust giacle is tonlineil to a small gmup. m lomi.ist (u the 
fifth glade wliete class Icaileis with inllueiue iii giiiups ol tliiiiv m loiij (hildun 
can be dislinguislicd (Reinmgei) 

2 Ibist-gtade cluldien aic not able to lank die least md niosl iiiijxntaiu 
mcmbeis ot the class (Rcmingei) 

3 In Che fiist giade Llicie aie many nueisexnal aitiaiiniii-i oi huiKKIiips, 
while in the sixth guide thcie may he iimie at all Iim isesnal ilnmi^ diibiie 
sharply attci the thud giadc, not to le.ipjK'ai iiiilil die eiglidi (Moieiim 

4 The lowest niunhci of nniUial pins (cliildien cdio ilioose eacli ndiei liir 
activities) and the highest niniibei ol isolated < hildien ai i‘ loiind m die kuidei 
gaiten, fiisl aiul seioiid guides, “mdicalmg that (hildieii ol lliis agi an- st Idoni 
sudicieuily icitam whom to ihoose," I-ioin the lonidi guuli' on iliiie is an in 
ircasem iheminilKi oi niuinal jiaiis ol li leiiils .md an iin icasiiii; oniipb xiis iii 
gunip sLiiuiiue At the eailiei levels llie isolaiid ihild may be iiieub h.|..iiit(n. 
but .liter rhirteei’i yeais childien iii.iy lii' mtihcisen hii.mse cil tleliiim iieg.iiive 
aiiiLndes ol olhei meinbeis ol the gmiiji low.nd diem (Moieiio) 

5 I.e.ideis aie likely to m.ike a inoie cxiioAeiiecl stoie on the Maisuni m d< 
than the .tverage child (C.ddwell ami Wellni.in) 

G Shy clnkhen become attached to sell-asseiiise memheis ol the gionij 
(Rcininger) 

G.iidnei Miipihy, I ois B ^rmpl^y, and Ilieculoie AV Xeuminb 1 \jintmitUal 
Social Pp’c/zo/ogy (New Yoik, Haipei .md Biothcis, lev, ctl, I'J't?), pp (lUli'iU Re 
punted by ijcimissioii 
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7 C.lnlihcn i.uly show i U‘iukiKy tni^awl (iii.iui mUs m ivjii*, ii| Inhiunn 

m .1 '4i< li .IS the In i‘ t\])r tlic |)iijinl ii mi IiiImsiiI Ivjii, ihi li.tiUi. 

(Ik‘ (l<'S|)(if, tiul llic SMI i.ilK niistuiI'ssliil tinlil (Ri iliiii>;i l) 

8 ()u.mill.line (IrsiiijiliMiis nf llu inlis mI dnlilii'ii m .« •;iMn|i iIi-iUmi* iIic 

isnl.ucil thiltl llic mukiis of .i tin link iii .i tliim ni it l,itiMii..ii[]is 

(Mini no) 

') I'lRiiils ,iH' iisn.illy ol ilu s.imf si'\ .i;;i‘. lM'it;lit, It) .iiiil tliililini nlm 
ck'si ul )0 the kinds 111 hoys .uul f>iils they jiuki Ini linndstiM uims lili lihUtUy, 
fun. fill! 

11) 'lilt' (Iiikl sslio IS t\tlCini‘ly sii|iiiiiii is iiol (liosiii .i-. i li nk i li\ ,(\ii((*(> 
Hiimps its iiltt'ii .IS IS lit!' iiukIci.ih ly sii|Kiior iliild (IIipIIiiI'.'IsmiiIi' 

The thilcl .IS a pait ol the gunip. As mii>lil lu' l•\Jlr( (t il, i hiUhnii ui ilit 
(list jyi.idt.s ol school loiiii sm.ill KioUjis; tluic smM In littli "j',imijt sjiiiiL'’ 
wIk'U' the whole ,moiip is iiiviihtil. I he le.uleis aie U.iilcis ot sni.ill 
f^ioups. I’lijiils catmoi cv.ihiate iuilivuhi.il iliililieii in uniis ol ilir lol.il 
l^ioiij) Vl this st.iMc too, tile (oiiii.iili s]ii|i IS c.isn.il, thr miou|< nit mlui- 
ship .incl the ‘'(liniiis'' ch.inginj* lioiii time to tniu .Vs llu iliililnii de¬ 
velop, <1 gioiil) leelnig (Icselops in l.ngii ,tnil l.iigei uiiiis, .uid .is a (oiol- 
laiy the le.icleis may he leadeis ol the l.ugii I’loiip Ilv the lilih gi.ule 
tlieie tail he .i dehiiit(„' leelin.M ol .dligi.iiue to ihe i l.iss .is i islioU lids 
saute (levtdoiiiiieiu. iL will lie lecogiii/eil, niiieasis gi idii.illv mini lu 
acUilthood oiu (.in leel a sense ol heloiigiiig .iiiil .tlltgi.ime In ,i whole 
politic,d. laci.tl, 01 udigions gioini 

The '‘line to ei>j,lit'i" I'loiii live lo eight the iliilil liets liiiiisell lioni 
de[K'iicleiic(‘ on .uliilis, siihsiituting liy the end ol this pi i lod iK pi ndi iiif 
on .111(1 mteulependeiuc with slunigly soti.ili/cd tliild 'pniips lliliii''" 
disiusses v.iiious olhei tli.u.Kteiisius oi ihispeiiod Iliciliild is huMdeii- 
nig his hou/oii ,uid .n cepts vii.ii loiis exjuiieiiK to tin deipi i in ulm h he 
(.111 lelate it to peisonal expeiieine. He is iiitt listed in l.iiis lU w.nus 
to do the things th.n giown-iips laii do and is di t ph .ilh i n d lu .iiimidis 
and viewpoinis oL adults It is .it tins tune lli.it In deselops die theptst 
pre|iidiees Thus u is extieiiiely ini[»oi t.nU tli.it tt .u In is .is well .e, p.nc nts 
consistently keep then own .ittitudes and .n Inins ,is i lost 1 \ in liiu as 
possible with the oh](•(lives wc hope the (hildien will le.nli 

Chddu'ii .lie devtloinng (onipeiune impulses .md limpn lo ev.du.ite 
then own woik as well .is th.ii ol oiheis. I no olien sthools li.m m.ide 
mdoitim.ite use ol this (ompeuiive sjniii 'liny loniinnally nu’e the 
(Iiild to get inoie wenk done ih.m sonieoue else, lo lyi i .i lu|',ln i gi.nle 
th.ui somtone else, to iini l.islei th,m someone elsi, lo I'l ,id heiui ihaii 
someone else, and so on tliiongli the d.i\, die weeks, .md llu \t.ns While 
rhildieii enjoy a ceil.un .luiomit ol competitive aiiiviiy, enough to ,nUl 

zest .md inteiest, moie (.111 he t'xuemely detiimenl.il Inn iln shm diild. 

It builds u]j icusioiis, .111(1 the feeling ih.it he iiei'ti (.in win .nuw.iy, so 
what is the use of Uymg Imi the hught, (pink dultl it dtselops halms 

,, ? ihiililhmil Jduialwn, 

Vol ]S, Oci 1911, pp 1)7 71 
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of alWfiyj. winning, .incl what is nttii woist. wiiiiiiuu, Avithoui miidi clloit 
For all chiklicn it builds up haliits ol toiislaiiily (oiup.iiing ihcinsilus 
with othcis to du' di'Liinunt ol one oi the otiu i None ol these alliiudes 
is good hoin the staiulpomt ol cinotioiial liealrli oi lilei ineiu'ss in 
demon atn living 

Fiom anotliLi point ol new d is also lunltsiialdi' II ui litheie in a 
denionatic society we imist dc'velop (oopeialivi Innig ivlu i e eadi jirison 
icspecLs all otheis loi wh.devei tonliihuliun thev i an make Diistoll,’'-* 
says 

Acceptance ol die cihhgalion of toiiliilnilnig to .i ,4101111 is dii most impnitiiii! 
lc<iiniiig that occuis 111 tlu' puiiiaiy giacles 

Wc want diddicn to leaiii to w'tnk togethei citln 1 on niduidii.d 01 
coopei alive pi o]et ts, each t onlnliiiting \\ h.it he lan loi the good ol lath 
and all d'he schools have developed lai too nnuli ol the attitude "I'm 
going lo gi.ih and keep all 1 can gel hy hook 01 h^ nook so ih.it 1 will 
have the most" c‘vc n if both he .ind othc is nonld lie hi nei oil il hehelptd 
out those hclund so Lh.it, lieing stiengihened, they lotdd l.iiei leituii tin 
help tenlolcl 1 lus is the jilaie lo minmii/c tin <om[ii lUi\i and t mphasi/e 
the cooiteiaLivf, A democlatually oigani/etl ilassioorn tsill dtstloji nion 
demonatic peisonahties J1 the teadiei in tins smiaiion leads, diiecis, 
and suppoit,s the cliddien, they c.m then 

aecepl leacleisliiji .ind .uuhoiiiy willlout niiigntg helote it 01 Itc leadi is iMlli 
out iicccliiig to he clt'sj)ots.''s 

The “r'tglii io (zudliH's” 'rhi.s whole piaiotl up to ine.ulolesi (ii< e is ollcii 
called the l.itency period. It does not mean that iheie is no inieiesi m ses. 
but rathei that othei inteiesls inedoimnate. Stine then lueiidsh)|is .ui’ 
hugely vviih then own sex it is at this peiiod that \\v .iie mosi hkels to 
find a vanety ol types of "liuiuosexu.d" expeimieul.iLion,"" As .1 nile this 
sou of thing IS not something to lie gie.itly ihslnihed .ihoiii, II 11 |n isisis 
and seems to be oi too gieat iinpoit.ince to the duld, .1 (.nelul dm k 
should be made into the child’s enioiiomil Ide to see wh.il iii.iki s this so 
inteiesting .aid uctessaiy at this time ‘’Ihul wolds" 111 .ly In- bioiight home 
but usually a c.ilni a((e[Jtan(e and e\|)laii.niou is .til ih.it ts netess.ii], 
They h.ive loiuul that some duld h.is (.iiised coiisii 1 n.ilion In nsinj; ilu in 
and they .iie tiyiiig out the .same thing wuIioiU .my le.d imdeisi.imhug 
ol what they ate saying. 

Theie is also a devLlo[mienL ol close and jifison.il IneiuKliips whidi 
take the place ol the ca.sual eailiei contacts Nimkoil ■" he heves that m 

•o Diiscoll, oj> cii , pp lO-'ll 

fls Bibei, o/» cit , p 71 

“I L.uvsoti G I cuvicy. “Scs ncvclopmciit cliiiiiig the .School \gc " Child Sliid%, Vol gg, 
Nov 1911, pp f)-8 + 

' •I Meyci F Nimkoll, The Child (FIiil.idelphi.i, J II Lip^iincuti Comp.iiu, lll'il). 
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gcnc'ial clefinttc allcgiiincc* does not nppc.n niuil the dtild is eight 'fliis 
li iiucicsung in hglu ol othei findings that the gang begins its deseloj) 
mcut at aljont this time Cliildieii .ue now mutating oihei Uuldien iiinie 
than adults “Cluuns" as well as gionp aitnities plaj ri inoie impoitant 
pait in Ihc child’s liU‘ J heie is a stiong desiie in tnnioim to the stand- 
aids ol the gioiip They can leutn to (no|)eiate iiuni and iiitiie 

At this stage, cluldien uie heconnng socialh adpisled to tin gioiip and 
aie suhsiiLuting the appioval ol the gioup lot tc.uhei and p.in lU ap- 
pioval 

Di /adny has done much to give undeisiandmg heie Slu discusses 
rhilchen and paiticnlaily the hoy, dining the "latciits” peiiod * At this 
time duldien aie mteiestcd mainly in doing things with then hands 
Then inteiests have shilted to tlie huial :ind (at tnal \ii\tliing tli.u in 
volvc.s consiuKLion in manipnl.uion hedds the attention. 1 Ins caiiies 
over to die shops and the giaphic and plastic aits as well as spoils. I he 
child's sundcuds aie his own satisfaction and tin- appioval ol his si liool 
mates 

This peitod has its own (haiticteiistus Childieii aie a]»t to show slov¬ 
enly habits, bad niamieis, and distespect hn atilhoiiiv. Ibis slnnild he 
lecogm/ed, and tlunigh ceitain Iiahits and .ilimides tnusi In iiipnied, 
too nnuh emphasis should not he placed on tins phase al this iinie, 
Matuiation alone will do much tnwaid emu i ling tin si dillii nines. 

lilts IS the <igc oi the gang Childien loini tlieii g.mgs mi die basis of 
sex hist, then on the same geiieial :ige, mielhgenie, and plissitpie 1 he 
gang sets its own stuudaids, and iliese aie apt to he aciepiid li^ its nieiu- 
beis lathei tluin the slaiuhuds ol the home 1 hev aie nm apt to shaie 
then tonfideiices with adults at this stage, laihei they "shimid iii secietv 
fiom then imsiuuleistaiuling .iiid alien e)es‘' the things that aie most 
ini[)oitant to them Only in cases ol laie uiidei.stamlmg is an adult 
allowed to be ‘‘in on things ” 

The gang tan be one ol the gicatest echicative lac tens in a child’s life 
Hcie he learns fair play, to lace leality, adapt.ihllily. and the gm .md 
take ol social coniatts. Me will Lake and heed ctnica lions given by nieiii- 
beis of the gang hu bettei than those by adults '1 he dilleieiue between 
the childhood gang and gaugslc'nsm must he vecogui/ed Wheu' u is of 
the loimei ty]X', "it would he imith wisei if sc linn Is and paienls pei milled 
the gang as much heedom as can icMsoiiahly he given 1 hat leallv nu-aiis 
agieatdeal ol heedom, it means dial supei\isimi would he niipnsed onlv 
when the activities ol the gang become ciihei physically oi mmally 
dangeious ” 

What then should be the school’s icsponsibihiy to this age gimip^ Fast, 
It must rccogni/c the situation and deal with cluiditn as they aie, not as 

” C.nohnc B /aduy, "Unilcist.inchnK iht Child diiiiiifr [i,(. i.au'iuy I’cniicl," J'llti- 
cational Method, Vol 17, JaniiaTy, 1938, pp 1G2-1GS 

’’2 Ibid , p 1G5 
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it thinks they should be Second, it should give each child the iindeist.iiul 
mg he needs This is frcc[uenLly pioposed .ind lecomniendul Inn seldom 
clone Thud, the school must luinish actnities m ils (uiiuiiluin ih.it 
meet the mteiest and nc'eds ol the child while he is m school and wlin h 
also may fotin a basis and chiection loi his ouL-of-school aclivitiis m the 
gang FouiLli, we must Iinnish a siijieivisoi to spoiism oiii ol s( hool 
acLiviiies, such as playgioiinds, tub and legulai scouting, modi'l anjilaiie 
clubs, and the like II those iesjionsibihties aie lulfilltd, the gang's activi 
ties will be mdnectly guided, and llveie will be some om wlio will h.ivc* 
the confidence ol the childien tci the evtent that needed sujieiMsion can 
be given m an acccpttiblc way 

Fuentlships aic appaicntly ionnecl on fattens of piopint]Uitv and some 
point ol basic siinilauty One .study m gi.itles thiee to i-ight showed ili u 
nearness of the homes, the saint' gi.ide, age, and nuntal .igi' wen ol lust 
impoiiance Ol serondaiy impnitance weie tin jic'isonal c hai ai ic i istic s 
ol the childien themselves In the laiei elemeutan guides tin l.ui that 
chilchcn aie ol the same se\ is peihaps the gie.ilesl lacloi in hietidslups 
Among the pimuny gtonp hoys and gnis ])la\ and woik logc iliti with 
little 01 no coiisideiation ol dilleiente m se\ By the tliiid giade liovs 
Lend Lojilayxvith hoys and gals with giiLs until by the si\lh gi.ide. on tlie 
pait of most children, thcie is a delnute .noidame ol com.icLs hriweeii 
boys .ind giils At .idolesceme this begins to huak down into a detnuu' 
interest in tlie ojgiosite sex, although tlu'ie is consideiahle sell const ions 
ness abtnU the contacts 

These iacUns of g-mgs and gang allegiances, as well .is peisonal .die 
glances, ol .sex avoidance and sex atiiaclion, lonn a l.nge jiaii ol social 
ail)UsUncni d hey aie some ol tlie moie einoiional ot ihe ad)usinuius ui 
be made and as such aic apt to he the c.iuse ol m,iuv ol tlie ililht iiltic s 
This pliase ol a child's lilc must he iindcistood il then* is lo be aii) le.d 
understanding and help loi Ins pioblems 

Moial judgments Ihe stage ol clevflo])inent ol a child's inoial ]iidg 
incnt IS impoitant both as a basis ol coiiUol and loi uiideisl.uuhng Ills 
actions Piagi'L ■' studied childien bom loin to loiutceii as to the i iili s 
oi the game, adult coiistiamt, and ideas ol justice Ihe findings indic.iled 
loin gcneial stages iiidivicUial legiikuily, iinilatiou ol seniois. coopeia 
tioii, and coddle aticin, Uii to seven oi eight yc.ns ,i m,ii<iiuy ol ihe i hil 
dien sulioidmated iiislice to adult authoiU) Iioin eight lo ehien tiu le 
w.is a jnogiessne idea ol l.uiiKss muil bom eleven oi twelve on mrjsi 
chilchcn believed in established pistice and bin jiluy Tlie comliiiniis oJ 
this cxpeiimeiiL wcie lepcated witli a siniiiai gioup by ir.uiouei and 
similar results obtained But when ,i gioup ol childien wiili supeiioi 
backgrounds was used, the lesults suggested that in ciu.nn envuoiinu lUs 

Jean Pingel, The Mmal Judirinent of Ihe Child, ofi til 

11 M R Hauowcr, ‘Social St.uiis anti tlic Moial I)cvel(.|inKnl of llio Cllild," Jlnlidt 
Jouninl of Ethiralional Psyrholony, Vol 1, lelmi.ny, lO'tl, (ip TCj tfi 
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these Stages tan be sn l.ii atcelei.ilecl that cluhliui txliilnimg thaiatcei. 
isUcs ol the most developed stage may he hmnd at the same ag< s as the 
beginning stage 

Anothei appioach tn the piohleiii has been made li\ MUdath I ti-o 
thhds ol the duldien she studied a|»[neclatttl the mressiis ot the ail ol 
obetheme at lorn ye.ns. bttt onlj' abmit h.ill apjiietiatid the "tshs" .u 
seven ytars, although some Uuldien did at thue and a halh Piv the usi 
oi siuh questions as "11 yon liioke yotn niainti's sii'-ai bowl, what would 
you d(P” "If matnti asked you W’ho hioke it, what Wniifd son do.-'" she 
deteimiiied that at six yeais ovei hall the diiliheii sliowtil tomepis ol 
roiiiage, htinesLy, and ju.stue It is, howetei. possible tlial it was iiauete 
tathei than courage and honesty 

Ibnoks"" disrtisses moial detelopmeni and desmbtw hun levt ls ol ton 
duct On the fust level the child's behtiMor is mn«hfu'd bv ii.ituial conse¬ 
quences ol his aet, as when toudnng something hot 'I iu' set nnd level is 
that of lecvaid and pnmshment admnusieied bs tliose m lontiol \ thud 
level IS thc’ social ajipioval ot dis.ijijuoval ol Ins own gioup 1 he lotnth 
and highest level is that of altinisni. 

hheihait'^ studied aiiitvules lowaiil pio]ieiiv m tamms sltn.iilons Vl 
age SIX theie was .i gieat v-anation iii attitude Rapid piogoss was m.idi 
by the ihod gitide, with moie gi.idual piogiess bom their on In the 
uppoi glades there was a cletuei dislimiuiu between tbe sei ioiisiiess oi 
vaiious ollenses but still no c l.issilic.nmn oJ upe ol olleiisi as takiiu; Imnie 
piopeity, lost piojieity, piopeity ol many owuit is oi our owm i, was sig- 
nihcant Actual stealing was iat(*d most sea ions, whih liondw inkiiie, unit 
Lies, keeping lonnd piopeity. using belongings ol sildin*«s wi t'e less 
SCI ions 

All these studies seem to point to the same condnstoii, ili.it mni.d codes 
are learned I hey obviously .ue learned by the soungsuas at honie 
and at sdiool and c[iiile jjiob.ibly lellect the* altitudes ol the adults who 
are riiound them, and latci thcise of the "gang" with which thev idcaiiily 
themselve,s 

The Schools Responsibility One ol the sdiool's ic siioiisibihlit s is to 
rcrogni/e these amlluting codc-s winch aic‘ mlhuaii iiig llie diild s actions, 
leachcas nei'tl <i bioiid hackgiouiid and a huge me.isiui ol tohaaiue so 
that they may eomptehend the wide diveishies in the ihildiin's hat k 
gimnids I hen they will mn legaid as sm what oiluas lake lot --.lantcd 
Instead they can lecogni/e the cause ol ihe conllul and he|]i the t'hild to 
niideistand it too They will not then Inand hint a ’■h.id lioy" m ,i tiiim 


T'iSistei Maiy Mccai.uli, ".Soim Mui.il (•(luepis ol \ enmg f'lutclo n." C nilioli, I 
lional Rivicw, Vol 31. OtUilica, 1C)'J3. pp -IT? 1K7 

^ IRyrhnloi’v (Hosion. Umigliimi Milllm < ,..in|..in\. ni37), 

r? j^oJin C IJjcihau, "Auiuicles Towaicf Piopeity; A C.cneUc Souls h\ clu- IMiuii 
Compaiiscms R.Umfr of Oirensps,” Pedntrop^ical St mining iniil C.,n<'lu /Acc/iu/oev. Vol fill 
iviaun, 1912, pp 3 3*5 
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nal because the code lie tvas biou^hl uji iiy h.ipjjeru'il to dillei iioin the 
one they leaiiicil 

'Icacheis shtuiltl cluak then own code with that ol the (inuimniits oi 
clisliut Ill whuli then jhii>i 1 s li\e They should also < hei k then hi hasiot 
af^anisi what tliey htdieve is then own (ode Maiiv u ai hei s t oiuinii sei ions 
olleiises wlmh they would not toleiale liotn a iiieiiihei ol tlieii tlass 1 Inn 
may be lude I)\ scoldnyn oi in oiliti ways showui;; distespeil loi the jim 
sonaliLies ol then |ni])ds I hey may he uniitst In amisni'i |ni[nls of 
doing thiiigs they did not do 'I hey ni.iy be iinti list wot thv in not ku ping 
a pupil s conlideute ddu' school imist iie.ili ivitliin ilsill an aititiidi anil 
spiiit which will make such tilings impossible It tan not b<‘ don<‘ by 
supeificial scluiiies loi disc iission, but must gioiv out ol file snueiels 
clemociatK piactues of the scliool itsell and all its attituilts, ihncdoped 
by the stall sinteiely woikiug tojiethei to this end 

Language clevclopincnt. 'I he ability to use langiiagi is one ol tlu most 
limdamental .iiul peiliaps has the longest jniind ol dc m lopnu nt It is 
enotmously impoi unit Im iie.nly .ill phases o! hie \s with adults simmiIi 
( hihhen, l.uigu.ige is most ol all .m elleciist tool in pioiiiotin;’ sot lal 
oig.iao'iition 

d eim.ui s.iys wdu'ii speaking ol the Sl.niloid ISiiii t Inlelhgiiiti Stall 
“ 7 ’he vocahulaiy lest h.is .i l.n lujghei s.due ih.ni any ollm siiigh list ol 
the sc.lie Om sl.itistics show ih.il in .i l.nge ni.iioiits ol c.isis the \o 
(.almlaiy test .iloiie wull give ns .in inudligeme ciiiotieut wnlun 10 jn i 
cent ol that setuied hy the eiune stale." 

Voc.ihulaiy development h.is nioie lelationship to nieiu.d .ige ilian to 
cliionologii.d age Ilowcnei, hy the tinu jiiipiK usuli the liisi gi.idi. the 
aveiagc child will li.ive a soc.ihul.ny ol ,ippioMiu.ilely LhaOll winds lit 
will speak in sentenies ol an .uei.ige ol Ine woiils in lingtli, lie knows 
some ol the leiteis and m.iy he aide to le.id a lew wonls 

Fiom heie on, the voi.dnilaiy mcu.tses gi.idu.illy .dl lhion",li lile. 
Theie is .in enoimtms .tinoum ol incliMihial thlleietuc’ in the sio ol 
voc.ibul.UK's A diiect ecnint ol any ninnliei til c .ises is pi.uiu.dh ini 
possible, heme the best answei is .ijipioMm.iliniis h.ised on lists faill 
tested MOO jnipils hom the thud guide ihiuiigh the Inst \e.n ol ndlrgi 
and hom the lesulls eslini.tied .ivetagc’ loc aind.u les His lepnis \aiv 
hom lliose oi oiliei invcMigatois, Inn the inoiechnes ,iiid tests ,ne lai 

"nw'ilh.iiii C.l.iik I mu, "t oiiflioiiig (’i»IO' III Munliis in ilu l.il. ni Uk i lulO," 

ChthlltDotl J'diiiiilKni In In ii.ii\, l‘l It!, Vtil I.*!, pg t!"il, t'l.f Set iKnilu siii.ln •. mt .,i s 
mpinled by Kinsey Ii is ilc.u ili.u pi isims Imtii line tnltiii.il in sihmI lecil luvi liltle 
conccpi III luult'isi.iiulnici ol the nmies oi luniiiles o( tiihei leveb 

Tu.SuliK) C) J.UU 1 S, • ^11 Iiuesni'.iiuin ol ilie Rel.iiioiislnp gi mm 11 , c liilihiii s I .iii 
fpiagi, aiHl 'l lien PI ly, Pc(Ut}!,o^Hnl Srmiuun amt joint,tU <>1 l.t iii m /‘u,/i(i/mo M.iicb 
101‘i, Vol tits ])p ‘{-111 

fii'Leuis M rain.m, Miastnnnvnl of Itilclli^mcc (Ilnsum, lltuinbuin Miltim C mn 
p.my. iqifi). p It'IO 

aiNocl 15 Cuir, 'Vocalnilaiy lesis,” Jotnnnl of /•(liicalional Pui liohn-i \ nl gl, 

Mnidi, igin, pp 212-220, 
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irom uniform The mam value is to show the lelatnu amount of gnmili 
ai vaiious ages. His estuiiiites uie sliown m I .ihlt* 11. helow 

Thus il IS deal wheic the gie.Uesi iiciiod of voi.iluit.u\ ilrsdopment 
lies Diuiiig tin- liisL six yeais the diild .u(|iines alioin isnnls In 

the next two yeais he adds twite that ainount, ahmit ‘i.ollO a \tsii Dm mg 
the next yeai he makes e\en gie.itei jiiogiess, iiuusiMiig his mimhei ol 
words hy 3.000 By the Iilth giatle the i.ite of nulease is dio|i|mig and 
conlimies deticasmg jiiogiessively horn then on I heie is aiiothei hnim 
that piohably keeps tlie amount ol imiease spin loush high tinoiiglioiii 
high sthool and esjietially on the college Itvel I h.it is tlie uuirasmg 
selection of tlie students Since \oc.ihnlaiy is highU coiKhuesl tenli nuel- 
hgenee and, in geneial, the less intelligent dioji out ol si hool dining 
those yeais. Cull is testing an incieasingh intelhgint gJoup It is nn- 
liossible to tell wdiat pei tent of vtxaliulaiv nuieasc on tlnise leseK is 
due to iiiciease of each pupil’s tocahulat) m to imuased seleition, 

I MU I II 

lemsrsiin Vocaudiauus m I’ei'ws is (.uaiiIs I nuu luitiniii I iiki \im( tonna • 
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Fiom the beginning ol school the jnohlem is one ol hn u isnig the 
child’s vocahulaues, the mimhei ol wouls he imdeist.inds. uses nt talking, 
in leading, and in wilting. Woids lake on nioie exact ine.inings Sememes 
aie moie complete and nioic adec]uale '1 he leiideiU) to use ,in im le.isiiig 
jiiopoition ol sLihoidiiiale clauses is a maik ol iiuie.isiii!* hnigu.ijy de\el 
opmenl m giacles Imii ihiough nine 'I his lendein y depends upon ex 
pencmee as well as nu'iUal ability .is ii is a lunciion oi Imih nu nial .uul 
thinnologual age.*^- Gills aie moie acUamed m l.iiigu.ige d< \ eln|iinenl 
than boys as a iiile LaBiant louiul lh.it gills wiite .in atei.i.ge ol I IH.’l 
■wouls pci theme, wheicas the hoys wilting on the same to|nt .uul loi the 
same length of time wnitc .in avciage ol only 1217 wouls At llu same 

82 Lou L L.iBiani, "A Suuly o£ Cciiaiii I .ingingc. IlcMlopnu'iils rtf C'lnlilii'ii in 
Gi.aclcs I'oiii Lo rwclvc, tndusivc," Ctciiflic /'nc/t«d»v Mmmirinjili’i, 'V'lil 1 I No .*) 
(Novcmliei, 1933), pp IHS -184 
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time boys’ jiiijicis give cviclciuc ol as niiuh intciest iii the Mibject as do 
gills’ ®' 

In obtaining answeis to |)ioblenis involving (ausal icl.itiolis 
Deutsche’’* louncl seveial inieitsting ic-lalionslups. 1 he nuinbei ol wolds 
used incieasecl soniewbat with age 'I'heie was a slight ielatii)nshi|i be¬ 
tween the iiumbc'i ol woids used and (he soc io-ei ononnt status ol the 
child, a coiielation ol ‘15 betwc'en woids used and lUlilbgiiue, and a 
slight lelationship lietwcen iiuinbei ol woids and tlu si bool gi .ide I lu 
nuinbn ol woids used was detinitely iclaud to llu‘ .ule(|u.u\ ol tlie aii- 
swci In this .study it appealed that the luimbei of winds a thdd used in 
an explanation was in pait dependent igion his undei staudiug ol llu 
phenomenon 
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Tlieie seem to he many ladois nilluenung langitage de\elopineiit, 
Vaiious pliases ol the envii oinnenl aii" niipoi laiu. M.iuy lai loi s have het n 
coiielated with the ihdd's voiabidaiy One tompielu iisive sind\ ■ uJiuli 
IS typical louncl the composite ol euvnonineuuil lac Lois gave the Juglu'st 
positive coiielation and numbei ol siblings tlu lugliest negative, 

Since the combination of cnvuoninental lactois gave the Inghesi (one- 
tHG 

s 1 Deutsche, o/; cil 

See footnole lo ruble III, above 
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lauon with lanf^u.is’c (UiclojmHnl, m «-iii .a U .la •'■is ih.a a is oJ (oi\ 
sidciahle imiioitaiuf. \VIi.it haul (il i-vpii units ini ili vi !i tjiiUE> l.nii^iiagc 
ability au' the silidols |)io\ulnif;^ In main dassmutiis phii nii'ila iluiik a 
was the te.ichci s ability ivhuh iR'nU'il iU'\<in()in( nl. Mini '*hi hut s In bu 
the baaattst animiiu ol talkinif. It im5j;la In miiiisunt; Im i ai h natlier 
to keep :i cliait on hei desk loi one day null a list nt all hi i piijiiK She 
would put a thcik .iftci cadi dultl's name loi e.iih stimnic ni ids.i he 
expiessed whuh w.is not lU iiiisisei (o liei diuit (|ntstKin 1 his wonkl 
give <1 longh idea oi the dnld's expeueiwe in espiessina his ilmughls, 
When this is evahiatetl against the f;u t ih.u ilit diildS h.niung to ihiiik 
foi liimscll and exjness these tlunights dtaih .aid adupniilv is one of 
the most hnjiouaiu ahdities loi uhuh tin sdiool js ainnng. the itsiilts 
aie a little disiomeiting. 

Many cliissioonis aie actually ]mvenling ami nduhiling noiniat km- 
giKLge development hy tlien hiiin.d oi't.ini/ation. wluie uln-ipMue' is a 
caidinal sin and the onl) peiniilted (onveis.iiiim is hi tivM n tt adu t and 
child 

Play development. ^\'ith the vei \ young dnId plav i-, i nin < Iv iinhv idiial 
and .Ktoiding to no iidi‘ oi dutalis Imt Ins own WSih (oiilatis 

play giadinilly hecomes unit.line .ind soi i,di/ed Iht/’ii ohsiivid a 
laige nimihei ol gi<)U[) games as playid uiihont snpi i \ moii Mu loimit 
two geneial tyius of gauus pl.ned tluisi' with di hiuit lults vsludi ine 
stiihe fvc’iythiiig th.it is lo lie done and anotliei i\pt in whuh tin inks 
aie only scheiiiatK .iiid geiui.d .ind vvluie time is (omplme luidoiii in 
legaid lo the nuhvidnnrs actnities willini this gcmi.d sdii me. t iide 
and singing games diusii.ue the Inst ivpi* ,md "hide .nul s. < k ’ oi "the 
lohhei and tile ])] hu ess" belong to tin sicoiid i\|)i lluii w.is .i dt Iiinte 
tendency foi thi gauus with the dt Imiie inks to jinv.id .iinoii;< duldien 
hoin fom to ten yeais ol .ige, hut lioni ih.tt agi' on the ';auus wiih liei* 
Qigani/ation aie moic popnl.u It seems ih.u a gioup ol diddieu niuki 
ten ycais needs a definiie [ikiii to ki ep it 'ogtihii. wluit.is tiu oklei 
gioup keeps togethei even when the oiik i is Idl lire .iinl oiilv .t gemial 
scheme is piesciibed Ihihlei conmieiits iluu this toiiieplion h.is lieeii 
conliiined hy vaiuni.s obseivalions 

A fompii hensive study ol dnldien's pl.n h.is In i n toiuhuled liv I eh- 
man and Witty.'" I hey studied cluklien liom eight .iiid one h.ill ve.ns 
Lo twt'iiLy-iwo and onidndl ami loiind dial "ilnit is t oiisidi i .dik pel- 
immem e ol the play inieiesls ol gionjis ol iluliliin ol v.iiunis .igi s 1 he 
changes .ne not sudden and spot adit. ' 1 he pl.iy ti ends v\ Im h di n ,u u i i/e 
a given .ige giou[j seem to be tin* iisiilt ol gtathi.d tliaiiges ottuiinig 
during ihe giowth jiciiod. It was (oiind that uo age hdwieii laglu ami 

PI * As 1 C|K)i U'(l hy lUiliU'i III C 111 MuiiIiimiii. //iijifl/nniA ttf f Jultl iWoitCs 

Ici, Mass, Clailv lliuveisily I’lcss, Stouul iilmoii kximiI, MH'l), p W7 

S' Haivcv C I L'lini.m uiil I’.iiil \ V\ iiij. 1 lu /’sw/(o/iigv tif /’/civ Ic/ii'i/ics (Neu \uik, 
A S lldines .ind Co. 1927) 
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oiic-IiliU and twenLy-two and one-h.iK incliiMVc could lie di si<j,n.uc’(l soc t.il 
oi individualistic on tlic basis ol the- play bchavioi ibciuiu i cu cak'd 
dins docs not conllut with the' othci study lot Ilct/ci lound that most 
ot the contacts had become lauiy well sociah/cd by the afj,c oL c‘iij;hL and 
one-hall 

Within the laiif'e studied, the oldei the, child the lewei the ac litittes 
in which he took pail until at sivuen .md one-hall the miiuhei was only 
hall that at eight and onc-half 

Sex dilleiences in ])lay wete not as pioiioinued as h.ul I leen antic ipaii-d 
When lound, they showed that boys take jiai i ni nioie active, Mgoious 
phiys and games, plays and games involving inuscnl.n di \ti iiiy and skill, 
games involving competition, and oigain/ed plays and g.uiies. C.uls en¬ 
gaged nioic riecjueiitly in sedentaiy activities invcjlving test! it led i .mge 

of cULion 

Thcic IS consideiablc dilleiente in the jday ol town anil toniuiv ilnl- 
dicn, but It IS hngely explained by ofipoi tinnty, oi kick ol it, because ol 
the smallei nuinbei ol childien m the iinal aieas and the lack ol icutam 
facilities av.iilable in cities 

A latei study uL veisatility and sociability ol pkev uUeiest suggested 
some U'lUative lelationships In suminaii/ing, it is staled that, "It seems 
iioin the ckita ineseiitecl in this sludy, that one should not encouiage im 
chsciiimnatc socialnhty il one desnes the most whoksenne development 
ol the giowmg child It a[)[jeais to be (he kind ol soci.il coiu.uts, not the 
numbei winch should be ol gieat coiuein to the* piison chatged with the 
giudance ol chilchen "An aveiage amount ol veis.ilihly ol play activi¬ 
ties seems to go with many uL the desiiahle Liaits ol peisonaltly. 

Some factois inlluencing social development M'e know vciy little con- 
cetning the child's social development. We know even less cotuiinmg the 
lactois involved in it. Thcic have been semu siudu's in tins ludd, Imt 
lelatively lew of them have made much contiibution. 

Janus **'’ says “A child does not develoj) horn a little egoist into a soc i.il 
human being but plays both paits coiuoimianlly He is no mote a 'iion- 
conicnmisL, oi lelatively unsocial being’ than he is inoUvaLed to he Iiuc' 
he IS motivated egocentiually nioic /(/i/icne?d/y than his eldeis, imt not 
mine fiecjiiently.” 

CiiUinr’ Wc know iluit, bioadly speaking, social leainiiigs depend to a 
Luge extent upon the c iiltui e in which the c tiild is i e.ii ed I le leal ns these 
things by suggestion, by imitation, by a[ipioval ;iml ciisapino\al. simjily 
by iaimhaiuy, by knowing ol "no othei way ol tlomg things " haniily 
ways, mamiei,s, and tiaits, customs ol small toimmnubcs, oi even l.irge 
ones, moies ol national oi lacial gioups aie all evulentes oi social adap¬ 
tation to ceitain cultiual settings 

88 Paul Anclicuv Witty, A Sludv of Dcvialcs in VerKnlthly and Socuilnlilv of Play 
Interest (New Yoik, Teacher!, College, Columbia Univcisity, 1031), p 50 

8‘J J.uuii, op cit 
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'I'hc'ic is .1 ,u[UMt nce'tl foi soiiu' i.iilu’i fill nl *!»*» i.«I clfcft 

ol jjaiiicul.u t n\ uonnu'iu.ti siiu.iiinti% I’nhli i Ii.s> sumuj.iit i/i d smtif 
studies 1)1.ide l.ii.m'lv m I iiiopu uliuli iii.iv lx <tf ii,ruk tli.u 

may be dune In a mmilii'i ul the iiui sii”,ii!iin^ t^s«i 'aumju une (uii 
tatted, tile cliildteti ul jiuui (iiltui.il niilii u and ilitisi ul I'uod Tins .j|(. 
£oi cuns’eiiieiK e 1 elei 1 ed tti as /m liddieii anti nOddirn i In lidrlmi 
sc’(‘in to pielei f>it)ii|i j^aines, and (lie f;tlnldini iiiduidn.il ariisuus In 
one study the pi U]k) 1 tioii was Iltl p* i ttiu in i;itnip euiu s ui iln «ase of 
p-rhddieii ,uid only ‘iH pt i tint in ih* i isi'ol .filidduii ol all a-n jponps 

I'lie /Jtluldien show a j^ieatei ada|>latioii lo nalitv In answs i m a 
questioniiaiie as to \sliethei tlu adult's atuhoins is to !» tfiouinod oi 
not, hall the /iihildieii and onh a thud of tin t,:fhildiin iiuiitinn pia<. 
tical leasuns loi an alhiniatne .inswei. \ns\\eiinn ilu tpu stum as in 
whethei I>iipn is luaess.iiv oi imi. 'ill jtei nut ol tin jihildien md onl\ 
1 ]iei tent ol the /iihddieii .iiiswc i iieqaint l\ uiih lumal .iinuninils 
Most ol (h<‘ /; flu kilt n tiunk that file in ikt s 1 \ iiiit; iiu i ss.ii s t )ii (hr oihtr 
hand tlie /;-thildun tnid to .idapt tlitinstlsts mote to thru lift toiidi 
lions riien \ oc.ition.il anilniioiis do inn rvn t d dun toiunit possihdi 
ties, the n willin.tiuess to obey oi to lulfill it i i.nn i.isks is m i ,ni i. pi ,u lital 
m cessities and u sprmsdnlities ai e eai In I nsjn.iMlhs tin /i i In Iili t ii Dn 
the titliei Ji.nid, then nileitstni tlieqeiieial piohlenis ol 11\ili/.itnui stops 
nnich helund the ('(Inlihtii 

A 1 ecent siiuly in Neu' \ oi k ('il\ ,iin inpli'd to di n i innii ssIn 1 1 n i theu* 
me hehatioi dilhi elites m tj,ioups ol tluUln n in ililh u ni soi i,d h sels. A 
f'loil]j li oni ]K)oi hollies til a low iiei al sot lal si.n ns in 11 i oinp.n t il \s itli 
asnnilai Kiou]) wliti came Iioin mulille t kiss Inuues I hr IIa*;e;tit\ tJlsoii- 
Wickiiian liehavioi Rtitnift .Sclietliiles sinmtal i« hahls his;lit i jiiohltiii 
iciicleiity scoifs loi tin' juioiei ^lou]) Spiniqti loiniudrs ili.tt " 

1 he i^ciici il iiiijiluatioiis oi die lesulis m di.ii hi has nii .nlpisiiin iii is tlostly 
icLitecl lo the ■lenti.il sooal status ol iln unluidii.il Iln ilnlilicn ulio loiiie 
Iioiii flood, luitklle tl.iss lioines iii.ike In tiei .mil inoii v.uisl n mi s nl|nsnin'iils, 
while those hnin .i pool fitiieial sot ud lettl, shon, iiioie io.il.id|iisniii ill .niit iin 
desiiable peisou.il tluu Kteiisins 


MaUntilwn Mauu.ilum is anoihei in.i|oi hit tui in siu i.il th selopuieiii. 
Geitani tyiies olsoti.il lesponscs m fpoiips anil to iinln id ii.ds st t lu to lie 
lanly well assoc i.ited willi (eiLaiii .if^e laiif'es ,is li.is In rn nnin.iled Ue 
vc'lo]jnienL ol iiitin.d alnhty, .iHemnui sji.ui. sevn.il in.nmns ,ill slum’ 
dehmte niflueiue on the soii.il dt velopineni |iiotess 

D)f/ei cjy hnth I'lie oidei ol hiitli has olim het ii cited .is an nnpoiiam 
iactoi 111 social heliavioi .Studies in this field has, hern sntniiiaii/ed« 

'Ul Muichison. ri/< iit jip |(r, ]()t, 

‘■‘•'“■‘"I S' -US o„ S. 1 . 01,1 ClnUIUll ’8 

llchasioL, Juninal nj Ldu< nliimnl Jii sciii (li, \\>l '12, Siiiil, linu i> •',‘11 

Ilit’tnkne St \,«.oi.il, I-x ju, nnrntal 

ocitd Isychotofiv (Nesv Soik Ilaipci .mil lUos . IUmmiI chlioo, VlV], pf, !|S it)’! 
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and the icsulis aie not cleat 7’heic do. liowcnci, scent to be partuuhn 
types ol piolilcms that ate moie hc<[uciiL ni {luklicn in tcu.un jmisHioiis 
in the himily The only child may not he moic <n less ol a ])iobleni than 
othei childien, hut he does seem to have piobleins ol .i leitaiii l's]U‘ 
oltenci ihaiiothtis CciL.iin diflKnltic s show up inoie olten in ihi set ond 
child, othets in the oldest thild and still dilleierit ones in the )oiinj,*es( 
So lai, these aie only indnalions oi possible tiends, lint slumld jimhalilv 
at least he lonsideied wlieiievei an individiia) jount^stes's piolileins :ne 
studied 

The St hoot's wspcnisiluhty Ahhoii};h the ellect ol the cnivnoninetU it- 
sell and ol inatni.ition is enoimoiisly inijioit.mt, theie is still looin lot 
planned dnection Little has been done' ni oin schools towaid const enisiy 
gindint; Ol stinuilatinii this piocess of social deselopnu’iit It is in this 
licld as nnuh .is any othci perlvajis, that the new edvuaiitm h.cs a contti- 
hiition to make In this aiea a larj>e jiait oC the leannn” is ol tlu‘ iimeco” 
ni/cd type It is leainuit^ of which the Ic.unei luav he totalh nnauaie .U 
that tune oi at any time Ways oi .speakin^, ways of domi; thinns. aili 
tudes, aie olten thinf>s oi whicli the peiscm is unai\.ne until some one cn 
sorncthm}j calls them to his attcnticm "S'et they h.ue hec ii le.nned m his 
vaiious contacts with his pai lu nl.n enMioiiment Innt.ilioii .md mdnect 
sugf>estic)ii accrmiU toi much ol .such ieaninn>s. leacheis should In .ivc.ne 
that what they arc and say and do is (ully .is impoi t.mt to the- ihild as 
what they teach. 

Snc.c.isiiii Ta ARNiNc, Ixei lui nc i s 

1. Uiulet the hcMcImg ‘‘Postine’* aie given ten lain seating si.iiul.ncls (.heck 
a class to deienume which seals ,iie s.Uislac (uiv 

2 If ,in eleineiitaiy class is ,i\.nhihlcs [iliysical iiic.isiiieiiic'nis ol die jpriii[) 
should he iii.icle DistiihutKins ol die measuieimnils shnnid he kept sipnaied 
loi each ycMi and also the lioys fioin the gills yVh.it mcusisi' takes |)laci liuiii 
one yeai to aiioihei? What dilU'ieiues .iie iliete he iwc en l>o\s .md gnis ol ilu* 
s.'ime .ige? 

3 Visit .1 pniiiaiy class Wliat clid you ohseiv'c di.it violilecl vchal cs known 
about the physical clevclopment of die child.-' 

I Visit .1 hist, thud, and rdtli guide V'liai evidences cd dev etnpini lU lu 
physical, niem.il, .iiul social giovvih did you olisc-ivc/ 

h Make a disniluitioii of diciium.il .igc's .md iiiii lligeiu e i|noiu nis ot a class 
Wh.ii IS the i.uigc' in iiu'iual -iges in die* cl.iss? 

h Snmniaioe 111 mu page a hsi ol unphcaiiiuis lioni l hr c hapu l loi dic'i'.iath 
m whiili you aie most iiuciesled 

7 locale one m inoie eliildieii who .iie piiililcms to theii itatlici'. 1 .lic 
then height and vvciglu and cmnii.iie widi ihe nouns Au ilu v within tin nm 
inal langf? Is die vaiianie due to ili.ii p.iiiiculai tluld’s iiaiiiuil build oi to 
otiici facLots-' 

8 Have the child given .i Ihnei iiuelligeiue test, it this Ins uoi ,dic idv Inni 
done Study the blank to find evidt*ncts ot the vaiious ph.iscs ol nuiu.d giouili 
M.ike .1 than showing Ins iclative dcvelopinenl in i.uh ph.ise 

9 Obscive a class and noLc what was done In give nppiiiunutv loi I iinui tge 
development Can yon plan odici cxpeiitntes vvbub would be- inom lik-iinc.' 
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10. Study any dis( lepaiu jns in I'lowili intiifd ‘>s(iaL >ij .u.idfinic, 

and see i£ they may he liaMiij; any elled <m tin thild *■ 5a s ''is sliJi. 


Si I M n 11 Ri I n'l M 11 . 


Ami s I'lnl.i Co]m /, anil I-i I)R^, f li.ii U 1 11 ' rinM< i! t.in«‘lh (nan ilss (li !«t \I,i!iir!!\,'' 
lifriicw nf J'lllK allli»fll Rl'si ail li. ll.Nu S jlli d uila I IMH iij* 1 ^,“ 4 ,“, Rd.nnt 
(ui\t of (^uiiiih, ( Vicinal ilmn iiviniiv .iiul 1««R Imiii in ini imi t.r mmjnijir nn (if 
slatuiti, facliiis timthlinmriK .ii>|n i*'.!! nl «.! j luil md iMighl. 

I'lftj live icfciciut's 

llovMos, ISiul 1 , J’mljejJmn < 1 / (.liiRI f>i. t n) •Minis* igi'di Mum 1 ilm aimnal 

I’lihlnhciv, Im , J'l'iSi Has siimmtil iijt (In iii.iiii "I'lntli .it la m. In IiSs nf ihe 
lies cldfinicnt ot thihhcn 

Bill t HI NRllx I Mail.ni I and \ INI I s I T 1 11 , i ii.hl th I’inl nli Ijilna, 

AV H “iaundiis tninjiaiii. 10111), («L!2 |i|i \ hi n m di 1 >a ■inai iih ) i.ihiihlf 

[loinl of view 

Brou N, I'l.iiKis f, fhr Siiciiilnnx of ejulilhonri iNt'v. \iiik riiiniK tl.iU. Iiu 

CoiiMsteiill) ap])lic's ilu |)iiiiii|des nf mm loUn^ii In l!sc iiisiic In S»l ol s!ii MHia! ile 
velojnneiiL <it ilie thild 

CaRMiiiiMi, I.innaid, (dilni, .Ifririini/ of ( hilrl ISulmhi’ i\* .1 \(»il {i<lm Wild, ^ 
.Sons, fne , lOlfi). llKiH pp \ must (iitii|)i( lx iiviii> ■,! iH ihi iisiiuli 

finclmj^s in ihc held nf fluid lli velopiiiciii l.nh i.f mm n 1 n linpiiis t.muii In a 
spcnalisL 111 the held 

Di MinniiN, W'.ikci, and RtiiiiMi, ]nhn \\ \I . 7'», Jn lua; lii I fol'ii \ /1-. / ’uffiiinil 
fCamlnulfte, Mass, Stieme ^ll I'ulilislii 1 s, I'llh ‘hat pp y Minnnns nl ilu It mard 
Ouiwlli Stud ICS 

DllllSdli, Jc.lil Maiipiis, [hr Jlrirtulam til oj (.lnliSiiii\ oj t a .t.j' [ii iuliuni 

(Nfinueapohs, Mum, riiueisns of MnnKsui) Pm., puy. \ auds i.l * msil iluul.uij' 
iMth sdciuc d.ii.i 

Gism I, AiuoUl. and In., Iianus I,, Jin (Jnhi lutin h., r>, 1 u* jNi u y«.il. Haiper 
and Bioilieis, l<l|(p), 17" pp \ii cMcnsm disinpuuii i.l l«.vs m.s vnh ol tins, 
lalvfii seal hy \e.n m shim tli'S('ti)]m»nu of in.nn )dt.ia - .iiid .dsn hs •/mulli 
[ii.idieiiis. '1 Ins is iioiv pulilished isitli liiiiiui innl < Inhl m in, ( -.p (*, nf y n ,!,n Us 
Ihc same aiuhcns, as a sniKk Mihinii, 


Ctioii’ili .ind lleielninucm,' Iti laiw of I ilm ntniinil Ursiufth \ id 17, •, 

htn, 1<M7), pp •in'i-17') Suiinn.iiins liiest ifscanli mi 1nnll11in.1l |iiio,iuhiv. vnu.il 
and plnsit.il ^ujuth »uul iHjinKMit 

Hurloik, I'di/ahetli II, Child [>rvrUitoin nl tSUf.i ns.lldl Unols t miipaus IMl’A, 
17H pp A toliipiehensive iic.uineiu 

Jiusnt), Auliiii r. Child DrrrUijiiiinil and ihr (niut’ihiui Ncu yml. lUniaii nf 
Pnhiicauons. Itathcis Cotleoe, C (ihiniliia I nneisitv. I'Miii. py j i,,,,.., ,if 

vclnpilicnt LiuouKh i.nimis sl,if.<s ,iiu| cspcii.dh willi nnjihi .ini,n, [m ihc 111111111I11111 
Lans, Jov Muihiiime, Snriu/ Siudns Cminp/s „f ( l.,tdn o lu On l;iM I Inn’ f.mdM, 
Coiniilniumis to Idui.Llum, NM y |H y„ik, l.uhcis (tin,.;,-. ti.liimliM r.li 

vcisily, 1)1.,) Slum's dm dmi-lopnieiu lliinin>li Hu- his| dm, -nadis m m.im imncpls 
Miiui'in, Gaidiici MiiuiMn 1 ms B , indNiUn.Mi, nnodnu- \l . [ if<, ,,nn„tiil sonai 

10 ofry fNc’w naiju** .uul h-v c'd , ITl/t Vn iM4im>MU 

oI die sotudof^iial ris|ieus in die deseinpiiu nt nf ifu duld 

N.iunn il .Smielf Im Hie S(u,|y „i Idiuaiimi (.hdd [ 1 , r, lojnnt at and ifi, f u. 1,1 (dam, 

rmtv hijrluh Irailwoli (BlnnimiiKion, 111, Pi,|,l„ Silio.il I'nldislnm, ( ifM'll 
Uiaptei I disuisses ihdd dmelnpinem and lUi nvimiU jmmss f h.niti 1 \MU enw 

Lion.d .uul sneial developnieiii. and f.li.ifiici \l\. ... ,d die il.n.i nil 

(lc\'cloj)nic’iit 

Riiii I'liL/, ‘hie-Adolescents-WliaL M.ikes diein Iickr" Child S.ltnh. \ ol 1*1, lehuiai), 
u I ' 1'^'^ ts^iellciil ihsciissinn of du si,i>;i fiian nim In lliilli'in and 

ii'liat to do ahoiu these didihcn I'seis peisoii de.ilmi> mih this ,1.1 slimild lead dm 
aiLiclc 


.SltoiiAK, Mane. Ghildirv tn Jodn [Jotnri. I Sf„dv of \[,nl,il J],hilnonil, 
of Iowa Studies in Child M'eUaic, Vnl 1(5, Ao 1 (lima C.av, fern 1 I'riO) 
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study which seems to show tli.u it is ilie lidiiie i ulici tli.iu llie diiM's iim f.imih 
liiick^ioimd wliidi loi |ii,uiii>il jniiposes sits llii liiuils ol Ins nuniitl di'i Inpiiu ni 
SisoiiVK, M.iiic, .111(1 Sums, lliiiilcl M \ loliow up SimU ot Cliililnii in \ilopmi 
Homes,'' loiiutitl fij Cirijilii I’txi , Vol (ili M.nill I'lri pp I’l “is. toliliiiiis 
leiiUlu'i (oiichisions ol tin stnilj 

SioniiAUi) (.(oineli, I In Jn/flln^iiiii (Ni» '^oilv 1 Ik Mniiiill.ni t,oin 

[iiiny. I'll'!), nOI pp \ (ompu luiisne (lisi iission 1’iilii nl.iiU puniunl.iii tli.ipliis 
Xin to \VI on lici I'd It \ ,ind cm iioinm tU .ind tin cdin.iiion.il .iinl si u nil iinplu ilions 
.SiRAM, lUilli, III liiluidiiiliiiii In ( liild Shid\ in (d iNm \iiik. 1 In M,nmill,iii 
Cnmp.my I'I'IS) Ihis sci i ions on i',iowlli .ind d( si lopiiic in m tin piim.ns pninil.iiid 
[uiiii the |)inii.ii\ In idiilesK nl \i .iis. .is ticll .is pi cm In ml ,ind .idoli siciil jit i loih. 
IiioiiMiiKi, I thv.nd 1 ,nut oiluis Jin Alt nsioi im nl nf /nJillcpini i\i\\ NoiU. 
Te.ieheis C'olle'Ht, (liilumlii.i I'nneisiH, I'l'ili) V nuisi loinpiiIn iimm .iiid llioinii'di 
stiidv .mil mil 1 pii l.iiioii 

liioni'l, Louis r, (lluld /’lu/io/oip mid l)i ni liijniii iil iNiw Vmk Ron ild I'ms ( oiil 
p.uiy. hIKi), 7S1 ])p ,V tluiioUL;h lu.iliucnl ol in.im ol iln '^lowili pli.isi i diMiis-id 
luin. Leoini 1' , I he 7hv(/m/rn;s iif llmiuin l)tlliuiiii\ iNiu Aoik, \ppliiiiii I i iiliiis 
Cicdls, IiK . I'll7), hill pp riisiilliil 111 u.id.ilili loiiii iiiloiiii.ilion on niduidu.il 
ihlle'U'incs in nmm .lu.is 

Waiis, '\ I', I III 7 miljiimp mid Mnilnt 7JC|'|/n/nni n/ of I hildiili (II ( Ili.illi Is 

Ciiin[i.imi 1*111), 'llii pp \ compii IniiMsc iii.iiiiiinl ol l.iii'en c;c, ils diMlopiiuni 

.md lelilioiisliip 10 llic iliild's dnclopiiniit, piisonilils .mil Iccliic; 

Wiii.MVN, Hull I , 'C.iowili in liilcHineinc inidti Dilldinn Siliool I iivnoiiiiii nis.' 

Jniiiiwl of I \liiniiieiilid / diiiiilimi, \u\ ‘1, Ilui uilu i I'lll pp I'l.sl Ri|ioilsllii 
unuu Imdiuhs m tin. low.i stud) ol mitt ist ol iutclli'.;t in c 
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The Child and His Developing KiiKgitiiiN 


L KMOl lON'Vl. in AI IH; HU \N( I f»f! IHU 'VK I I'.* 

JiisL as a tiulti irirn\s .uul plusaalK lii la lalis mx! ut lylit ant! 

musde (ooHluianoii; ]ust .is lif .s^uh^’s .huI la isialH iii niniitm 

and leasoniiif^ .ind in^t^ciuiits. jiisl sn <Iots In usMia and dt %t if*jt mniinifl 
ally in lus Icclini' low.iid liimstll. lunairl ntla*! pi Mjdj and nnsaiil lin 
pi,ire Ill tlu' tvoi Id, 1 lu> plivsu.»!. nn iil.il. and i nxiisunal do noi n pu sciu 
ihuc s('[J.uatt‘ aiul diMig disiini>ni\lii d (ati'.'onis lo vdiuli il! 
tinii ahonl the child (tin lit ,isst'^in d. h.n imni nl \r ids t\tn hu I alMiut 
the (liiUl IS a tcsiiU cil die iiUeiatimn nt tin s» phani •, and lia'i hern 
allecU'd by them tn a iMlaiii iMciil 

Docs one aspect of a child adect .niothei/' \. thddV huild «>. atliiiid h\ 
lus c'liioLicms A tense and mstciiu pcison is apt to hr lliiu ,is .1 jail,” 
t[iuc k, and lest less. A "led lit .id tv iili li ec kit s ,ui<! homt U .ts a 1 ail h 1111'" 
can led veiy nnuli out ol tlimns, .mil .ivtmlni}; Ills unli.ippv assm i.ilion 
wuh people, leliise ui hctotiie a p.ii In ip Uiin; im iiiIm i iil stn it n Oi lie 
may Uy lo f>cL even tvilli a "hostile” wnild .ind hiutim a iiniibli lu.ikir, 
a ddnicineiu, 01 peihaps .1 tiiniuMl. 

A chdd’s aluhty lo le.im the lesstnis lamdit in si hnul make linn a 
pi.iised, .iccepied, 01 eiuietl nieinhei ol ilii .itionp, in whitli tasi lie ni.iy 
Itc h.i[)py .ind tv'cll s.itislied ()j h< 111.ty divelop nhas dial In is Inttu 
than eveiyljody else and he* veiy tiiili.ippv win n In finds soim iluiie .it 
which he does not excel Undei these* t nc niiisi.nit es sunn tliildiiii .ivoid 
all Liiftst things winch tliey tan not do to piiliiiuiii .nid linis 11.mow 
down then field ol nueu'sts Oilieis, in spiti ol all tin 11 ait.is ol smiess, 
leel that they aic lailiiies het.mst they t.iii iioi i\t<l at iMivdiing. 

II the child iloes not leceive .ipjiiov.tl loi lus stliool woik he mas leel 
he nevei can succeed at anything ami avoid ,iH aiuinpts who It lie is 
.diaid ni.iy end m l.dluie lie may si .nth loi those tilings vvimh In can 

Un lilt' tiiiKiii.il t'tliiitjn ilio ih.ipici uMs tallfti • lilt t hil.l j. , in o in'i 

son.ility " Mill liiiilm tiuisitki.iiii.ii u is ,i[.|mu‘ui iImi iIk j.Iums ni di.. dultt 
(listussetl m t.li.ipU'i y ,iil' || 1 s 1 is iiiiu |i ,1 dI Ihh jii i mid tin v .is .ms tiiltm t lu'tG 
wc h.i\ e Ltiiisiilt I nl Oil t 111 111 111,1 mis liom tlu' i.Ussual auit im iil it st iiulpuiius 1 ti u* vsC 
tonsitlei llic cnitilitiii.il 1 lie iiesi itto (li,i|t|tis tmisitlei Ins itlltitsis niil ilie ii.is Ilf 
kiiins niit Dill) siilj)Ltt iii.utfi lint linu i<» liv«' 111 ntii ttini|ilfs .leiunti nii sniiels .Vt 
this point sfc caniint ftcl liiu Lh.ic tsitli n[ ilitse ftnii t]i.i[iUMs is iiiniiiitlls .mil m 
cxtucilily lehUfd ami Oiat ilie tot.il pitinif nnm lit tniisnlmfil in onlti in pnitiay 
the child’s pcistiTi.ility 

Gl 
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do well Usually these* aie thinf>s like annoyiim; the tcadiei oi jx'stci ing 
his classmates, oi losin” himself in his d.iydieams and a lull stiik* “pioldem 
child” lesuhs 

Recently theie h.is hecii actunudatim; tvideiuc that tlu* uvilsi is also 
tine II ihc thikl is unhapjiy and nisei uu* it m.iy allecf .uheisel) imt iinh 
his .ibility to do siliool ivtnk hut all his .ihihties wliidi \vi put topellui 
and label intelhgeiue Thus by iiiii>io\nit' a child's t motional di velop 
mciiL we may not only make him a happiei diikl but a inoie intelligent 
one as well 

'Ihc'se aic only ,i lew examples m iiiiidi simphlied loim i\huh silos', 
how completely iiiteidependent aie all the as|)c{ts ol a diikl It shows 
svhy sve should nevei come to even a tent.ilne tondusion about a dnld 
until wc lias't* jnit in coiisideiable study on all phases ol his de\elopiiienl 

Can emotional des’cloimieut be inlluentecP ]■ motional de\'i lo])inent 
seems to be that plia e ol a child's hie iv’huh is most easily inihieiuid by 
outside contacts, <nid inlluc-iiced to the f^icaUst i xtent I hose svho have 
studied It believe that ev’eii the happcmii^s ol (he Insi lew lioins ol a 
baby's lile have an nidnence on Ins Intiiie behav loi iMaiiv sindirs h.ive 
shown that the Inst lev'/ yeais ol a child's lilc* ate tu menilmisK inipoit.int 
111 deteimnun|,> the kind ol a peisoii he will he I'thu.ilois liavi been pessi 
Tinstic aliout the ellettiveness oi the school to make anv a|ipi( i labk' 
amount ol dianj>e ui behavioial hahiis so well tslahlislied in pu school 
cnvnonmeiu Iku as nioie and niou* studies ol this iviii ,ne made we liiid 
we can bt moie and iiioie ojitimistK aboiu tin possibiliiy oi diiin^e, 
Both the atmosplu'ie ol the classtoom ami the L)iu' ol coiii.ui ol die 
tcadiei with the duld, seem to have consulei able elh 1 1 when iiHasiind 
ovei a petiotl ol a lew uumilis ^Vllat the tflect iiii,nlit be ovci tin diikl's 
whole school lile is almost hiirhiennif^ to consnk’i when we ic.th/e oin 
icsponsibility loi it 

Mental Health oi Emoticmal Health? I'lisL |)e)lia[js oin ihiiikmn will 
be clanked il we say ‘'euiotionul liealih'' iiisuad ol 'mental liealih ” ()ui 
tciininoloj^y is a lioklovei lioiu the days when all leactions ni a pi ismi 
could be classilied as eithei physic.il oi meui.il I hen when ''nuuialitv" 
began to be me.ism eel .iiul dcsign.iied .is inielligem e, ''inent.d'' hcianie 
neady syiumynimis w'lLli ''inlellec Lii.d ” .Suite ili.iL liiiic no one is cpiue 
suit to wli.it "iiieular' leleis unless it is spei liic .illy st.iled e.idi Uuu'. 
Emotions,- hovvevei, li.ive to do with lec'lings, how we leel .ilioiit oui 
selves, aboin otheis, .ihoui peojile's le.utions in ns, 1 Inis, menl.il ill 

- I'iiioLuin luiL IS Use'll iii clu' liiii.iil, i^eiiei.il sense lliiii is soil .1 a iloil el lie; 
gliiiji; iiinoiig ilie scieunsis .is m |tisi vvli,u ciiioiiiins aie .nul wli.ii is iluii iilosu.il lusis. 
.incl wIicLliei 111 nol llicv iie tlilleuiil m tkgite in iii kind luiiii Ueliiigs, ,mil vilnie 
Llic dividing line is .Sinci milIi ,iII Chen scndy .nul c \|k i iiiieiil.iciiin iliis i.iii inn In 
sine, u seems iJiiiiuless loi us lo Uy cej disliiigciisli bcluitn lliem Is|Hii.dlv is ilns liiii 
since Che nic.ins ol dcvclnpiiig ,uid cimliolling clum in .i |n,uUi. il sicii.uiiin is ihc s.niu 
Foi Qiii piiiposcs lic'ic, clitn, ciiKiUoii.d will iclci In ihc ulinlc i iiige nl Icilnie liiiin 
mild to inCcnse IL is disungiiishcd liiim mciilil, \shith luis lo do wilh kiinnmg ind 
iindci scanchng 
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health would he mote Liuly spoken of as einonon.il ill lu.ilth Although 
often the intcllcrLual abilities of a '‘mciiLally ill" peisoii ai e allot led, ihey 
aie not necessarily ,so It is mainly then l<ehiu;s alxiul llu woild about 
them and their lelaLion to it whith is out ol hue 

How Impoitant is the Development of Emotional Ile.illh? I he uu 
poitancc of emotional health tan not he oiei eslnnaU’d Lei us lead the 
reattions of a man who is in an excellent position lo know Meniiuigeris 
a psychiatiist, one of the founclcis ol the Menmn'ti i fllinu in Tojicka, 
KansaSj and was yiTesidcnt of the Ameiuan I’syduaiin ^ssotianon and 
Chief of Army Neuiopsychiatiic Seivices cluiing Whulil Whn II IIcic is 
his evaluation ^ 

Though there arc no complcie oi totally arruuite figuies, some indues leave 
no doubt as the extensiveness ol pcison.ility disoideis, iiuliulinL> nieiit.il illness. 

There were 88,<100 nioie beds m ncivcnis and mem.il heispu.ils lu 10 17 ib.m m 
all ol the genci.il hospitals in Ameiit.i Belween 50 .nul iiO pt i leiit ol .ill the 
patients in our veteians' hospitals have some type ol sickness in then peisoii.ih 
Lies During the last wai, the tot.il pidgctl not sullunntly .id]nsi(d emoiion.illy 
to be good risks in imlitaiy scivice ainmiuled to ne.tily itui inillioii, oi one mu 
of every eiglit nten who c.ime to the iiuliuium ccinei ’1 heie i\eu 718,(1(11) men 
who had to be dischaigcd fiom niilil.iiy seivite bec.nise ol sonu- ispi ol peison 
ality problem—inoic than lot all olliei types of niidic.il illiusses oi disindeis put 
together 

It IS estim.ited that .50 pot cent of all p.itients who lonsuli plusic i.ins hecinne 
ill tiom the sLiess .ind stiain of life on then jnison.ilities Misiii.in.igeil enioiions 
reflect themselves in hearts and stomachs, intestines ,uul joinls so th.ii ]>,itieiUs 
complain about the discomfoit or nnslnnction oi these oigins 

All of the above ftgiues pale into rel.itive msigmlit ime m (ompuison lo the 
total amount of mental illness Any estimate wimld li.itc to mi hide einotional 
upsets which incapacitate people teniporaiily 'Iiansient eiiioiion il disiuih.inces, 
which do not necessarily keep a person fioin his woik, ieduce elluiciuy and 
satisfaction 

Emotional maladjustment costs energy and theieioie money Oiu' p.iys in 
some way for disappointment, frustiation, nisccniity, hosliluy Many vaticil 
symptoms result, in the foim of depression, .inxicty, leal, susjucion It is .uted 
out m marital problems, misbchavioi, piejuclice, disriinnn.Uion, .incl .intisocial 
acts The incidence of crime, an expression oi nial.icljustmeiit, li.is leadiecl an 
all-time high The fedeial government spends neatly nn tnims is irnicli to handle 
social failure—delinquents and crimin.ils—is to iiinnovc- mfiil.d lu.dili I lu- cobt 
of operating the penitentiaries and rclormatoiies is "chicken iced" in coiniKiri 
son to the actual cost of crime to the couiitiy—estmi.ued lo lie between eight and 
ten billion dollars a year 

Prevention and emly relief of uoublcsome ccmtlui .ue impmt.mt. Even uiikl 
maladjustment may become cliionic oi acutely seveie il not toiiecitd 'Ilieie is 
an impctative need foi society—that is, foi individuals like you and me—to ini¬ 
tiate coircctive measures 

The expected incidence of problems has also been put in Lenns of 
school children 

3 William C Menningei, MC. "Rccic.ation and Mental Health," lUnraiion, Vol C2, 
Nov, 1948, pp 340-342, and Education Digest, Vol 14, Janiiaij, 1919, pp 1-2 
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One writer has estimated that a teadiei ol an average class oC forty children 
may expect that in latei hie seventeen to twenty-six o£ her pupils will sullei 
Iroin conditions ranging Irom. unhappiness and a sense o£ {utility to criminal 
behavior oi insanity Included with this is the estimate that out of one hundred 
typical school children one or two will commit iTia]or crimes and spend part of 
then lives in jail Eight to ten will develop sciious mental illnesses and will 
spend pait ol their lives in mental hospitals or iindci private caic Three oi 
four will be so rct.irded that without special training they will have gieat 
dilTiculty in hccnmmg self-supporting or useful citi/ens This aulhnr also esti¬ 
mates that thirty to fifty will be maladjusted individuals with maladjustments 
taking such forms as petty ciime, vocational failuic, chronic unemployment, 
emotional instability, maiital unhappiness or divorce, and other forms of failuie 
to make a satisfactory go of things * 

What relation has all this to the development of emotional health in 
the schools’ By far the greater number of those of -whom Mciiningcr and 
Jersild wrote aic "curable” with the piopei treatment Tl they aic cm able 
thcii illness could have been prevented Psychiatrists also believe that 
the illness of many so-called "incurably insane” could also have been 
pi evented If then such a great proportion of such an immense pioblcm 
IS preventable, no effort should be spaied in that chiection The public 
schools have the gieatest icsponsibility They arc the only agency which 
has contact with all children And they have this contact from a nimimum 
of six to eight years up to fourteen or fifteen years The elementaly school 
contacts all children for at least six ycais It icaches chilclicn at a time 
in then life when help can be most effectively given Its pcisonnel aie 
trained, certificated, and are accc.ssiblc to any widcspicad planned pro- 
giam ol study It is up to us, as a group and individually, to assume the 
major part of this responsibility 

What specifically can the schools do m cariying out this responsibility? 
The schools basically have two major lesponsibiUues (1) to peuiiil and 
insuic the satisfaction of the basic emotional needs of cliildicn, and (2) 
to recognize and provide adequate remedial care for pupils already emo¬ 
tionally ill 

What are the basic emotional needs of children’ In order to satisfy the 
child’s basic emotional needs the school personnel must rccogni/e what 
these needs aie and furthei know how they may best be satisfied .Sevcial 
authoiities m the field have piescnted lists of basic needs and they arc 
veiy similai Elsbrcc “ lists the following 

(1) urge for success, adiievcnicnt, masteiy and desiie to avoid lailiiic, Irus 
nation, and disajipoiiiLiiient 

(2) craving recogiiiLion, apjiroval, and adiniraLum—(aUitudc ol otlicis jilus 
inner feeling of acliievement) 


^ As quoted by Arthui T Jeisild, “Child Development and the Cmiiciilum” (New 
Yoik, Bureau of Publications, Tc.ithcrs College, Columbia University, 1910), p 115 
sWillaid S Flsbiee, ‘School Pi.ictices that Help and Hint Pcisonality,’’ fcacheis 
College Record, Vol 43, October, 1941, pp 24 34 
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(3) sympathy, aficction, intimacy, and a deeper iindeistanding oC itnc s s(>ll 

(4) security, freedom from physical want, a sense of possession, lele.ise lioin 
wony and anxiety 

(5) adventure, new scenes and expeiiences, exhilarating atiisit), iliangc fioin 
monotony, clullness, and routine 

Hopkins '■ wiitcs wiLh a slightly dillcicnt emphasis He lists tin "essrii- 
tials” as 


(1) Each child must be reared in emotionally stable, tonsistenl fiiMionim'm 

(2) Each child must have security in oi with adults 

(3) Every child must have status with his pecis 

(4) The child must be free from fears and aiixiciies ol all kinds 

(5) The child must have freedom to exploie Ins eiivnoninnu 

(6) Children must have sympathetic guid.ince in liuildtiig inulligtme uithiii 
then own expeiiences 

(7) Children must have piotcction from situations in ninth they au- iinalik 
to act intelligently 

(8) Clnlchen must have plenty of oppoitiinity to woik in \u lekitionsliips 

(9) Children must have aid in clarifying their me.iniiigs 

(10) Childien must have aid in distinguishing between .t woild oi iialii) and 
a world of phantasy 

(11) Clnlchen must imclerstand the process of learning, ol ivoiknig lelaiioii 
ships with others, of cooperative resolution of then piohleijis 

Thoipc ^ classifies the basic needs of the child unclci oig.inn ncctls .nnl 
psychological needs The oiganic needs icciuiie no ciiiuim'iu .is the) .uc 
pictty universally accepted The psychological needs lie tomhiiifs iindi i 
two headings, need fm maintaining a sense of jinsonnl luintli .nid llie 
mutunhty need, oi the extending to othoi nuliviihials the s.inic ui (igni¬ 
tion and status that one needs for the suppoit ol his own peisonahtv I o 
maintain a sense of personal woith clidchen need hivoiahle iioutc, sntjal 
approval, distinction, oi individuality They lesent being sluinind, ig- 
noied, Ol disparaged They have a need foi status or leehng ol belonging 
and for affection 

The other side of the picture, the mutuality need, 'I hmpe liehews is 
not sufficiently recognized Chilchen need to extend lesjietL, letognition, 
and geneious service to others, paiticularly to those with whom they 
associate It has great value for mental health and social hannnny I lie 
piocess of giowung up socially and emotionally is one ol heionnng less 
and less individualistic and increasingly social so th.it (hey mideistaiul 
others’ needs and use sincere social skills in deahng witlv lliem in iseiv 
day relations ^ 

Prescott has done a gicat deal of work m the field of emniions and 
emotional needs He lists the following as social and inlegiative needs' 


ig'lCO^'lsp Development (Nciv \r„k, Ron. 
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aflertion, liclonginf;, likeness to otheis, contact with reality, harmony with 
tc.ility, piogitssiveness, symbolization, increasing self-chrecLion, a lair balance be¬ 
tween success and failuic, attaining selfhood oi individuality s 

L.ich aulhinity has suinmaiized lus thinking in a somewhal cliflerent 
way, with slightly clilleicnt emphasis but with basically the same needs 
intlnded In addition to these emotional needs theie aie some ol the 
[ihystologic al, with which the school should be particularly concerned in 
then elleiL on emotional development These aie need for rest and 
activity, and the lUge to get iid ol painful or disagreeable substances or 
conditions 

Schools aie doing a vciy good job of fulfilling some of these needs for 
many oi the childien Othei of these needs have not been recognized or 
acrc'iitcd as a icsjionsibility of the school In very few cases are many of 
the needs of all diildien being met The “problem child,” the one whose 
needs have up to that time been least well met by home, school, and out- 
of-sdiool cnviionments, is the one whom the school is doing the least lor 
Don't misuiulerstand, he is the one they arc undoubtedly doing the 
most In, hut still the least {oi 

What can ot should the school feel is their lesponsibihty in fulfilling 
the needs oL all the diikhcn in their caie? Let us summaiize and recom¬ 
bine the needs as gtven above and look at cadi one in turn Let us look 
at It in tenns of youngsters and at least suggest some of the things schools 
and teachc'is must take tlic icsponsibility of doing il we are to meet our 
obligation ol developing emotionally healthy, well-adjusted individuals 
Let us use 'rjun[ic’.s main headings, the need {oi maintaining a sense o{ 
jinwiial 11101 tit and miUuality, and study the vaiious specific needs under 
thein. 


II. UASIC Nl'inis A SENSE OF PERSONAL WORTH 

Seciuity. This is almost as broad as a sense of peisonal worth, but per¬ 
haps we can find a few specific lesponsibilities that belong here inoie than 
anywhcic else Pei haps secuuty may be thought of as a heeclom from 
fcais and anxieties ol all kinds Do schools engcndei fears and anxieties 
m (hildien? 11 so we aie teaung clown latliei than building up security 

What le.us and anxieties does the school create? Fust, many teachers 
sLtll set a slaiuhnd ol woik, both as to amount and kind, which is ex- 
netted ol all chdthen Many oL the chilcUcn in each loom leali/e oialy 
too well tlial they can nevci meet these standards to the satisfaction o 
(he leathei 'I'hey ate hiked beloic they start and they know it At first, 
thev may tiy veiy haul to do a job that is beyond them If they only meet 
with cuttcism Lm not having clone bettci. the docile ones continue to try 
lu a hall-hcaUcd fashion, hmdcicd by constant fcai of the repioof they 

« IVnitel \ fusoui. Fnwhon nnd the Educative Pieces^, (Washington, D C , Amcii- 
can Council on EducaUon, 1938), Cliaptci VI. 
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know IS coming The less docile rebel, and by passive lesislance oi .u tu'c 
revolt, leluse to make more than a token attempt Ftn %vho among esen 
adults willingly woik haid at a job winch they know' will onlv bung 
them shame and icpiool? 

The school’s lesponsibihty heie seems to be to exjiet t lioin t ac h thild 
only what he can do at that Lime That is all he will do an^naS’ [1 iIk se 
effoi ts are met with appioval, he is given lonlideiue instead o( anxiety 
His next efioits have a gieat deal bettei thaiue ol being mote siuk ssltil 

Another way in which the school cieates leais ami .mxietus is bs [ue- 
senting concepts which are beyond ihe inteiest .ind itndei slaiidiug ol the 
children The conventional hisLoiy and geogiajiliy hooks lonl.im iimih 
that is almost meaningless to most chddien Many aiithnutu j)iol)lenis 
have no ielation to the child’s cxpciicnte. Spelling woicls aie i leai liepind 
the child’s speaking vocabulary, to say nothing ul Ins willing needs In 
all these cases, if a child is to snccccd it must lie a inattei ol pine menioiy 
He has no other means ol iccall because it has no (oinieciitm nitli Ins 
past expciicncc Having to depend upon such a slentlei tlneacl, i sjiei tally 
when one’s lote memoiy isn’t too good anyway, is bound to i le.ite anxiety 
and unceitainty 

The school's icsponsibility lieie is to jnovule leai nnig ixpeiiiiues 
which arc within the expeiiencc of the child oi whnh t.ui be Innlt on 
his experience They then have his inteiest ami in ttnn heiouu' a pait 
of his expeiicnce He undcistands them and does not liaie to dtjn ml on 
rote memoiy to come up with the “light answei ’’ Intideuially, tins is ihe 
only way leaining ol any leal value Lakes place. 

A third major way in which Lcadicis cicate Icais and anxiities ts by 
the atmosphcie ol the classioom It should be calm .uul as liee as possible 
from tensions and huiiy. 'Ihcic aie lew things moit‘ toniagioiis ih.m ten¬ 
sion. 11 the Leachei will i einain relaxed and iinliuii led and 11 niembi i that 
easy does it’’ she will have a £ai calmci loom -wheie the (hililun will 
get much more accomplished in the long lun Hiuiy and tension build 
anxiety 


The atmosphere should also be emotionally stable and tonsistent 
Inconsistency m handling children is a most eOci tivt way to iieate m- 
secmity If a teacher one day oi one minute is lieljnng (luldien in live 
together democratically, solving their own p.obleuis, and the next, lays 
down an authoiitarian edict, they nevci know wlial to expet t II she 
woiks along with vauous pupils at their own late ami levt 1 .uul ilieii 
sends out report cards all based on a class standaid, a good shaie ol hei 
good work is undone as well as anxieties mcmiecl 11 slie l.iys d,jwn .i lule, 
and lor a few days keeps to it, then lets the chiklieu get by wnlitmi ob¬ 
serving It, only to crack down on it later, the diildieu aie alw.tys wmicler- 
mg when they can get by This leads to then tiying u out again and .ig.iin 
because they ieel they must know what will happen Not knowing causes 
too much anxiety This leads to what they call “testing the Imiits ” We 
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alniosL always find rluldicn dLlibciatcly doing whaL they are told not 
to undei lliis typo nl distiphno It is not because they want to do w'rong, 
bill bttause they ]UM h.ivc to know wlieie the limits aic, and that they 
aie theie consistently no matUn when oi by whom they arc tested 

I he s( hool s 1 csponsibility, ol couise, is to establish a policy ol tian- 
(piilliLy and consisteiny with good tcachci-pupil relationships It should 
make II jiossdde loi leaehcis to woik in this way and actively assist then 
classes Most ol (lie lollowiiig needs ol the rhild, when met by the school 
Minaluin, also nuiease his sense ol scciuity 

Success. I he kc y beie is the piopei halanca’ hctiveen success and failure, 
,is Pieseolt jnits it II a child seldom or never has even a temporary fail- 
ni e he is not doing weak whieh challenges oi is commensuiate with Ins 
ability He gets a leeling that he can do anything When he does find 
something at wdueh he lads, it is often nioic ol a shock than he can sne- 
cesslidly 'weMlhei IIi‘ m.iy asoiel the whole area in which his failure 
excuned so .is to |ne\ent any jiossiblc iccuncnce He may lose confidence 
in luinsell .ind h.ive moie faihiics which wcie nnnccessaiy and begin 
developing h'cdings ol inleiitniiy Ackeison lonncl that higbei intclli- 
geme teaicls to lie .issueiateel with infenoiity attitudes, and this is un- 
doiihtcdly oiu u’ason 

.So olieu a single standaid of wmk is expected of all chddien When 
this IS line, it is iietessaiy to h.ivc that .standaul gc.nccl to the avcidge or 
low aviiage ol (he gtoup 'Ihis makes the woik so easy foi the blight 
pujuls tli.vl, il they have nut lost intcvest, they c.ui not help but suct.ecd, 
and with htile elloit at th.ii This sets the stage foi the pioblem discussed 
.ibo\ e 

Now let us look .It the othei side of the problem Continuous failure 
is miuh mole devastiiiuig than eoniiiuious success Even much less failure 
ill.in ili.it e.m lanse a ehild to give up tiying loi he knows it is ol no use 
Repe lied l.iiluie can .dsn destioy enough ol his solf-conhdcncc so that he 
IS unable to do us mu( h as he could othciwisc 

The Si bool’s ies|)nnsibihty then is to provide learning expeiienccs of 
piojiei ddluulLy loi each child They should be difficult enough to be 
eh.dliMiging U) him <md so that occ.isionally he has a tcmpoiaiy failure 
beJoif he siucecils hhey should also be sufficiently within his ability so 
tb.u he m.iY b.tve eveiy eoiilideiice that with a little woik he will succeed 
Tins sinimls like a big indei and would be iindci the textbook teaching 
svsiun Howevu'i, wlic n m.iletial is orgam/ecl aiound units oi expciicnce 
with ehildien iiueiesied in solving the pioblems which they have iccog- 
lu/ed .is inlicient lo sm h umis, most ol them, with a little guidance, do 
woik ijuUt' tniimiensLiiatc w'ith then ability Those who do not, need a 
little molt' gnid.uue 

‘I I MKm VekeiMin 'inU'liiiuLy AtliUitks anti llieii CoiicUtiou .imoug Children 
Ts.niuiud in a Ucli.ivuii Clinic," Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol 132, Maich, 3 943, 
pp S') eil) 
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Recognition. Cliikircn need recognition Evciy child needs lecognitioii 
for something It might be well foi every Lcochcr to keep .i ch.ut loi hei- 
sell lor a week and check each time she has sinceiely given piaise oi 
iccognition At the end o£ the week she may find some names with many, 
many checks, others with a lew, and several with none at all. Among 
these last will probably be die “pioblcms” and the quiet unohti usn e 
chikhcn that you almost loigct are tlicie And these aie the ones whuli 
need it the most You may say, “But they don't df) anything that nieihs 
piaisc” This can haidly be literally tine, loi no duld is wholly had 
Rathci It IS the icsult o£ what is called the “halo elleLt '' A child to whom 
people leact lavoiably on most occasions can do something Im -whuli a 
“pioblem child'’ would be lepiimanded and be cithei piaised loi it oi 
have It Ignored This is because one expects a good child to do good 
things and a piobleni child to cause tiouble Oiii cxpeet.iLions coloi oiii 
leactions to what children do to a considerable extent II we ait veiy 
objective about it foi a while wc may be suipiised Watch taielull) tm 
something to piaisc and when possible ignoie undesii.ilile behanoi Do 
not expect reiormations in a day oi a week buL some pioguvss should he 
noted in a month and a definite change in a tcim 

Recognition is such a powcilul need that, if piaisc can not lie olilaniecl, 
the child will preier ciiticism to being ignoied Childien lend to lejieai 
those things loi which they have leccivcd attention, so it is nnjioit.iiii to 
watch on which things we comment Usually the woist pioblems (oiitein 
those bcliaviois over which wc have made an issue It is .ima/nig how .i 
little piaise and iccognition ol the gioup will tui n the child’s .UKuiion 
to consLiuctivc activities ‘ 

As to the child who is so quiet as to be loigotteu, he needs u cognition 
too But not loi being quietl Tiy to get him to lake jiait gi.ulu.illy m 
group activities Each success, no mattci how iniuoi, should lecene let o'>- 
nition 


The child who always wants to talk during gionji discussions should 
leceive recognition lor letting others have a turn The child who has 
difficulty with his reading should icceivc recogniuon loi hnnging a sioiy 
to read to the group even though it be a vciy\imjde one 1 he c In Id who 
has ncvci yet made aiun in baseball should leceivc lecogmiion loi lulling 
the ball even i£ it did turn out to be a ily And so u goes ['lud tlien 
weaknesses, then needs, and recogm/c each gam, no m.iLlei how small, 
Sympathetic Understanding Vaiious authoi ities hsi symp.ithy and iin 
del-standing as basic needs It seems perhaps that the coinbni.Kum ,,1 the 
two terms is even more mcanmglul Sympathy ,s too olten ihoiighl ol as 
maudlin sentimentality Undcistanding may he meiely an inullcciu.il 
analysis of the child and his problems and needs Neithei ol these is wh it 
we mean There must be clear unbiased mtellecuial analysis, but in 
doing something loi the child one needs moie, much moie I heic must 
be a since,c liking foi the child, a beliel that as a peison he is wm ilnrhile 
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and diat to him his hLc, his happiness, is as important as ours is to us 
Tins iukIc) staiuluig diikhcn is a lug job and piobably the veiy most 
iiiiijoit.mt \vc luive as teadieis .Some people by then previous experience 
Iiave leaiucd to lie sensitive to the leebngs and needs oL othcis whidi are 
tau'lidly biddi n behind the jnotectivc liont they put up to the woild 
All ol us t an k lU n to be nioie so (See sections IV and V ) 

The lesponsihiliLy oi the school is to help all tcaclieis through what- 
ei't'i means aie .nailable, to leaiii to better luideistand the children £oi 
whose deieloptiRiU they aie responsible. 

Actejiiaiice as lie is, with lespect The caiicatincd sdiool-tcadici atti¬ 
tude IS one ol iiniuediately hiiding lauUs in the child and setting about 
eoiiccLing Llicni in no uiueitain teims We hope by now this is tiue only 
in toimc stiips \Vc may still, however, need to guaid ouiselvcs against 
tins .ittitiide 11 we do accejit the child as he is anci he can feel that we 
do, i\e h.tve a gie.ii deal hettei diancc of heljnng him As soon as he feels 
we aie tiilical immedi.itely Ins delenscs aie np He resents ns as wc icscnt 
those who aie oiienly ciiLical of us He may know that wc disappiove of 
some ol the things he docs but he should novel iccl that wc disappiove 
ol him as a [leisou 

Now let us look at tlic unplications of the phiasc "with respect ” What 
do weak) when ive tieat some one with icspccl? Ccitainly wc aic always 
tom Leons. W'e ncnei n.ig oi yell oi scold We nevei use saicasm oi othei- 
wisc‘ luimiU.ue him 11 we have peisoiial nuitteis to discuss with him we 
do It Willi liim alone <tnd not befoic the whole gioup We build him 
u]) htloie his Ineiids Iiy mentioning his successes lallicr than tcai him 
down by discussing liis lailuies 

With duldien we must lie suie our icspect is sinceie When wc are 
geLling 11 lUly Lo jilaii a new unit, if wc decide ahead of time just what it 
will indiide, and pist how it is going to be cairicd out, we arc not smceic 
when we ask ihe duldu a what they would like to study about and how 
they ivould like to woik They feel this lack of sincciity and oui lack of 
lesptct loi then dunking II loi vaiious reasons ceitain aieas of matciial 
miisL lit covcied, tell them so Lankly Let them plan with you whatever 
paiL ol the umt peinuis ol vaiiation and choice. Be sure you are taking 
Lhtii own siiggesLions and not accepting those which you have indiiecLly 


iniL juio then mouths 

.''uiothei way ol showing lespccl is by letting them icah/e that you 
"don’i Ii.ive .ill ihe .msweis " Esjiccially with the oldci clukUen, they may 
veiy well .icld to the l,i( Liial malcii.d available on a topic horn outside 
somccs oi tlieu own expcuenccs. II you lespecl a child’s conLiibuLion it 
.ulds to his conlidence and selC-icspccl With all ages ol cliildieri, they may 
siiueiely (OiUnhute to a solution ol bcliavioial piohlems Iheir veiy 
thinking .md planning m this diiectioii, when they know that then sug¬ 
gestions will lie considcied scxiously, makes a big step in the solution ol 
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Status with his peers It used to be that the only idatioiishiiis in the 
classroom were teachcr-pupil relationships At least the te.uhei till'd to 
limit them to such The childicn’s iclationships outside would Lake laie 
of tliemselveSj and after all it was just play and iiol iiu|H)itant \eiy 
different attitude is taken today We icali/c now the nujJoiLaiue ol ihil- 
dien's relationships with othei children In fact, it piohahly makts nioie 
dilference to children what other childien think iiliout them than ivlitii 
the teachci does A great deal of work has been done in the last ten yeais 
m sociometry, the measuiement of the social niteiielations ol gioups A 
more extended discussion of it appeals in section V 

Oui responsibility for developing these impoitanl social lelations lies 
in several diiections It lies in our attitude in the classiooiii. E) showing 
respect for all pupils at all times we inciease the lespccl ol dun class¬ 
mates for them By giving recognition to the shy leUiing child we call 
the attention of others to him and inciease the chances of Inuklnig up 
inter-jmpil relations aioimd him 

Oui responsibility also lies in our management of the tl.issiooin. II we 
have each child keep to Ins own scat and punish him loi toiucising wuli 
his neighbor we aie inhibiting this vciy impoitant develo[)ment ami uuss- 
ing gieat opportunities If instead theie aie pciiods in die d.iy dial aie 
woik periods, whcie cliildien aic divided into gioups, oppoiiunity loi 
much important development is provided Heie we haie so< lali/aiion 
under supeivision Each child is then a nicmhei ol a gioup laiiging in 
numbei horn two upward He and his paitnei oi odiei nuijiliiis ol his 
group have a chance to learn to work logcthci cm a coiinnoii piobkin, 
give and take suggestions, and develop common inteiesls Muth ol this 
may carry over to their out-of-school contacts 

Still another area of responsibility is on the playgiouiid A gieat deal 
more supei vision is needed heie than is usually given loo oluii llie 
Icttei ol the law, “have a teacher on the playground wlienevei cliddun 
are there," is followed by a teacher’s standing on the playgiound collect¬ 
ing papers or standing m the doorway talking with anothei leachci Slie 
feels she is doing her duty it she settles “sciaps” that the tlnldien luing 
to her, and applies hist aid when needed But think ol the oppui tumties 
she IS missing! Does she do anything about, oi even see, pom little lom ly 
Mary, who stands by with Iiei finger m hci mouth while a gimip ol liei 
classmates play house and ignore hei? Docs she help niiu-yeai-oli! |i)lnmy 
hold his bat correctly so that he will be accepted as .l usclid meinliei ol 
the baseball team instead of iidiculcd till he letieats to the sidelines 
feeling he will nevei try again? And so again and again, .l woid ol en- 
couiagemcnt heie, a suggestion ihcic, an idea Icn a new game Im a giouji 
who aic getting boied and u-iitated over the one they aie lda>ing and 
don’t know what to do about it all these add Liemendously to the social 
development of childien It gives them added status with then peeis, 
gieatci security, and an added sense of personal woith. 
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Incic-isiug self-dll ection SelL-conti ol and self-duection aie an essential 
pai L ol iiiatiiuLy Childicii do not leant these by continual diiection and 
ronliol lioni outside They must have expciicnce m them, laigcly suc- 
cesslul expeuence We set the stage by planning with the children what 
they will do and then luiii ovei to them an incieasing amount of the 
11 sponsibihly loi (anying it out As long as tt works out succcsslully with 
a (Inld, ginwlh is being made and self-confidence developed When it 
bleaks doun il means the child needs a little more planning or help from 
outside One must he taieful not to lake away tesponsibilitics which the 
child can taiiy out, but only to gue help wheic needed Sclf-contiol and 
sell-dll ((lion give a child added scll-ie&pcct They mciease his learning 
activities and make the fieci, moic infoimal, more effective classi’oom 
possible Ilowevei, all this seldom happens by itself, at least not as soon 
ol lo as gieat an extent as when its clevelopraent is planned Children 
enjoy woiking at accpuiing conti'ol and direction, and a gieat deal of 
piogiess c.ni be made It is in a situation like this where teachei-pupil 
planning c.in be paiticulaily effective 

Contact and haimony witli leality Little dnlclren often get confused 
lieiueen fantasy and icahty. They are not stue whether something 
happened m a che.un cn in ical life They have not learned to tell the 
cUtleKiue between laity stones and tiue stones With a little careiul 
explan.iLioii tins piobleiu is easily solved in the first or second grade 
IToivevet, we must lie veiy suic that wc iccognire this for what it is and 
nevei .ucuse a child of telling a falsehood just because he has not yet 
leained lo distinguish between reality «incl his claydreams This only 
cie.iKs luiLlu'i jiiolilems and solves notlimg 

'Iheu- IS .iiiothei pioblem ol facing icality that is not so easily solved 
When a child leels that he is inadcciuatc in some way, he may spend 
houis in dayche.unmg and wislilnl thinking. He may pietentl he is hand¬ 
some, Ol populai, Ol so bi.ive that cvciyone looks up lo him and is ama7ed 
at lus dec’ds He Lues in fill the need lor appioval and recognition by his 
pens .nul lus teacbei, by jnclcnding he has what he feels sure he lacks 
A ceitaiii ainount ol daydieaming is noimal and desirable However, a 
child can nevei b< leally happy .ind emotionally healthy until he can 
accept lumscdl' as he is .incl gam satisfactions fiom it 

When such a child is loc.ited, study may show what it is that he finds 
liaid in .Hcept It ni.iy be a leal handicap such as a socially or economi¬ 
cally uiacleciuaie Uumly. or a physical dclormity oi low intelligence II 
so. lu Ip liini lo accept it as fai as possible by setting his goals in hainiony 
with dll li.indna]) '1 lien Hack clown the abihues he docs have and help 
to build Ihese u]) As lie gels leal recognition loi these, acceptance ol his 

shoi tconiings will be easiei i „ 

IJ, on die othei hand, his pioblem is one that is not a real handicap 

but one be has only tbougbt of as such, that is a different matter. It may 
be easy oi ddficult to get him to recognize that his is iio seiious pioblem 
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At times It IS easier to get a child to accept a real handicap than to lealize 
the unimportance of a lancied one 

Adventure Few school people have thought o£ adventuic as a liasic 
need ol a child Fewer still have felt it the icsponsibilUy ol the school to 
supply it We certainly can’t take children hunting lions in Aliita, but 
theic aie many othei experiences that we can supply Chihlieii, in Lhcii 
need, seek adventure on their own II they aic not allowed to do the 
things which satisly this need, they take foibiddcn means ol satisLu tioii 
or develop othci unhealthy signs of fiustratinn 

Some of the usual means chikhen take foi finding adveiiLuie aie gioujis 
doing daiing and “dangcious” deeds, going to adventuie nit)\u's, listen¬ 
ing to advcntuic stories on the radio and leading "coiiik" liooks All ol 
these arc frowned on m gieater or lesser degiee Iiy many [laieiits and 
teachers If they aie eliminated oi neatly so, and no suhsUtnle luiinshed 
which fills the child’s need, tiouble is in the making Most tliiklien slundd 
be allowed oi even encouraged to get then adventuie Mtaiioiisl) in some 
of these ways There aie two points to watch, howevei It should lie (.li¬ 
ned on within reason and not to excess. Second, it should be su|>eivised 
only to the extent that we can be sure it is pietty good, dean, .uUeiituie 
Too highly sophisticated, imnioial, or lascivious liteiatUK' oi shtnvs 
should, of course, not be a part of chilchen’s expeiieme But oiheiwise 
adventure stones, even though they inrlude a lot of "blood .iiid lluiiidci’' 
or are quite divoiccd fioin the realities, piobably contnbute to Ins t mo¬ 
tional health It is only when chilchcn icad comics, go to movies, and 
listen to ladio thriileis and such things in excess that we sliould Ik tem- 
cerned It is not that doing them m excess is going to haim them p.u tn u- 
larly It is an indication, rather, that the child’s ad|usLmeiU to ilie list ol 
lus life IS not what it should be In a .study on the leading ol tomu hooks 
Hcisler’^o lound that the only dilTeiencc between the ones who did .iiid 
those who didn't was in the peisonal and social adpislmciu stole, wheie 
the comic book leadeis had a lowei scoic The chionologual and meiilid 
ages, the educational achievement, and the sotio-econoniic i.iting weie 
the same lor both groups 

In what Other ways can the school piovide adventuie in a conslimtue 
way? First they can make the childien’s learning cxpeiieiucs .due .iiid 
meaningful There is a great deal of adventuie in hisioiy, in science, in 
literature Too often, the excitement is piactically elnmii.Ued b) the 
dull on the facts If, instead, the adventuie of the occ.ision ueic jiliiyc d 
up, the clukhcn would lemcmbci moic ol the (acts wiili no dull, .md 
gam a gicat deal more besides 

We can eliminate monotony, oi most ol it Routine is iiccessaiy and 
desirable, but an occasional break in it is a gicat lilt to die spniis Othei 

m rioience Heislei, “A Companion ol Comic Hook ,aml Non C omu Hook Rcutms 
oi the Eleraeiitaty School," Journal of Educational Rtseaiclij Vol 10 kc'l) 10 17 iid 
458-464 ' * ' 
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places in wlncli monotony can be eliminated, are dress, tone ol voice, and 
appealance ol the classioom A new pictuie on the wall may be a real 
advcntiiic, even il it is only a botrowed one 

III CASIC NEEDS MUTUALITY 

The need o£ social contnbiitioii Until now we have been considering 
needs which contiibiiLe to a sense oC iieisonal worth They had to do with 
how the child lelL about hnnscll and what others thought about him 
Now we aie appi oat lung emotional health and development Irom the 
olhei point ol view—how he Icels about, and what he can do lor, others 
Sinpiising as it may seem, many writers have missed this important need 
When they discuss social needs they leler to such things as a leeling ol 
belonging to the gioup, and status with his peers This is quite a different 
thing horn social contiihution 

I hoiqie ‘discusses mutuality, winch according to the dictionaiy means 
u'ct/noc iLy In bncl, he believes that the social motive involves extending 
to othc 1 incljvidnaK the same recognition and status that one needs for 
the siqjpoi L ol his own pcisonal integiity. It is important £oi the balanced 
living ol tlnUlieu as well as adults to leain to extend sympathy and aid 
to ihose in clisticss and to adopt a humanitaiian attitude toward unlor- 
tiuiaU' and nndcipiivilcged individuals Mutuality, as Thorpe uses it, 
also iiK hules an undeistanding of people’s needs and the use ol sincere 
social skills in dealing with them in everyday relations 

liilants aie, oL couisc, individualistic iii that they need constant care 
Without giving seivicc oi recognition in leturn A poition ol maturity 
consists in developing amtudes and abilities ol social reciprocity He 
"miisL leain to win his status and appioval through the avenue oi social 
skills 'I’lie acceptance oL social obligations is essential to clevelopmcnt 
beyond the inlant stage, thus one ot the most lundamcntal needs of chil- 
dieti IS that they become independent but leciprocal personalities within 
the hiigei social liamcwoik ”If we can then teach the child how to 
make himsell liked, his sense oi personal worth is more easily maintained 
and lee liavc nioie hkehhoocl ol developing an emotionally healthy 
individual 

Unsocialncss is the most seiious pioblein A gioup of filty-fivc mental 
hygienists agieo ihaL unsocialncss is the most serious bchavioi pioblem 
ol cluldien Mitchell' ' m 1940-1941 lepcated Wickman’s study ol Chtl- 
(brn’s JU'luu'iD) and Tcadteis’ Attitudes He issued foity-nmc pioblcm 

11'1 hoi |)C‘. iij> nt. |)|) 190-1<)2 

II (, Milica, ' I ho 1 1 aiisfoiin.iLion of ihc Self in Chiklicn," Amencnn Journal of 
Menial Dtlmeiux, Vol IH, bill, pp aVI-STS, as ciuoted by Thoipe, op cit, p 191 

1 ' John C Mile hell, "A Study ot Icachcis’ and Mental Hygienists Ratings of Ceitain 
Ilchavioi I’lobleins of Cliildicn,” Joinnal of Ecliiialional Hespatch, Dec 1912, Vol 36, 
pp 292-307 

111 K Wicknian (New Ytnk, Commonwealth Fund, 1929) 
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traits and had both mental hygienists and Lcathfis late ihein ni nnlci of 
seriousness Fuither results ol this study aic given on pagi 80. IJnsod.il- 
ness was also lated highest and “of Exticincly (rieat Iinpoiiaiut “ Ijy the 
thirty mental hygiene clinicians in Witkinan’s study 

With this evaluation of the problem in mind, let us (oiisidei (he le- 
sponsibility of the school concerning it Tl a child is going to le.un smial 
skills and competencies then he must have guided, siiptuvisi d e\[j< lunue. 
But what do we find in many classrooms? Whispmiiig oi conimiinuaiion 
of any kind is forbidden Children aie not even supjiosed lo isaldi odui 
children. They must face the fiont, pay no attention to then neiglihoi, 
and just attend to their own woik Then only soti.i! lontads aie liefoie 
and after school and at recesses, which aie supei vised iiiade(|natels oi not 
at all What sujiervision theie is is usually just to “keeji ihe jieate “ Too 
many schools are not only doing nothing to solve tins nnjioi taut |» oblem, 
but aie bending every effoit to pi event its solution 

One lesponsibility then is to piovide Icaiinng situations wheie (hildn n 
work and play together in gioups, imdci sujh-i vision ,ind giud.iuti 1 he 
groups should vary in size fiom one paitnei to thiec, loin, oi Ine. .nitl 
on up till the whole class is actively woiking Logethei 1 he gioujis need 
to be shifted so that dm mg the term each child gets a chame to ivoik 
closely with many of the chilchen Gioujmig is liuthei discussid on 
page 50 

Is there any furthet lesponsibihty on the pail of the leachci to cleieloj) 
socialization? Theie is a vciy clear answci to ihis in the sines ol siudie.s 
of Teachers’ Classroom Peuonahtirs Among the lindiiigs was tlu latt 
that teachers' classroom personalities dehniLely alJet ted tin sot lal loniii 
butions of children in ihcir loom The cont.uts the leatlieis lu.tde willi 
individuals and groups wcie latecl among oihei things lot ‘'douiin.iitou 
with evidence of conlJict” and "inlegiation with ividente ol wmking to- 
gethci Theie was definite statistical evidence' that soi i.illy tun g,i'tiivc' 
contacts, where the teachei and pupil wcic winking lowaul the same t lul, 
produced consideiably more social conliibutions than all the iillu i tspes 
recorded Coriclations between integrative contaiis and soi ial loiuiilni- 
tions ran as high as 82. This study and its findings aie lui llu'i dts, ussed in 
section VIII 


Opportunity to work in we-relationship When ilie ihilil Ii.is ilie ihaiiie 
to work on a project ol any scut with othei duldieii m wiiJi ilii' teadu-r 
in a smceie we-ielationship, n docs many things li givi s Inni a leeluig ol 
belonging, of status, and of being accepted with lespei t besides tins, and 
perhaps of more impoiLancc, it provides an evjuueuti win te ilieie is a 
give and take on equal footing It is a situation wlieie social skills may 
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be Hied out oi jiiactKed Theie is a chance to contiibute to others as 
well as a tliancc to accc|it suggestions fioni othcis 

Rcsjionsibiliiy loi then group through democratic processes. This is 
rallying tlie jiieviously mentioned need one step faithci Working in a 
wc-i elationslu]! is <i coopeiative pio]ect, but one does not necessarily £cel 
icsponsiliility loi the piogiess oI the gioup However, when a gioup is 
oigaiii/ed deniot latu al[y, the pin poses and plans arc establishecl by all 
I hen each one assumes lesponsibihty foi carrying out his paiUcular part 
C)l the [iioject so that it will fit in with cvciyone else’s contribution To- 
getlui dieii they have solved a pioblcm of interest or ol use to all This 
IS a vmy dynamic and ellecUve type of social contribution It is within 
the iiossiluhties of eveiy school to provide It is a challenge to the respon- 
sibility ol evti) school in its development of emotional health 

I hesc loitgoing pages have summan/cd the most important of the 
needs They ha\e suggested in a general way the responsibility of the 
school loi uieeiing those needs The next jnoblem is to recognize the 
jjiobicans ol cluldicn due to the frustiation of one or more of these needs 
Altei ihese jnoblcms aic lecogni/ed it is then up to the school to do 
somednng ronstiuctive about solving them, eithci within the school pio- 
giam ol il the problem is Loo gteal, by calling in the help of expeits 
tiallied to tins puiposc 

IV now CAN IVK, RI'CZK.NIZF Till!. I’ROBI EMS OF CHILDREN? 

“Pioliloin tluhhcii” oi “Piohlcms o£ childien?” First let us consider 
the woidmg ol this topic. It does not say problem childreni When we 
say pioldem cluldicn we think of them as being somehow cliirciciiL fiom 
oidinaiy cbildieu, at least by imjilication, because oi something inherent 
in them It has been said tlicie aie no pioblem children, just pioblem 
[i.iients and piolileiii teacheis This attitude is little, il any, bettci Ratliei 
let us say all duldien hai'c pioblcms, some more than otlicis The prob¬ 
lems aie biought about by their own particulai world, which consists 
hugely, Inst oi paients and home, and secondly of teacheis and fellow 
pupils Pioblenis then can be solved by making some adjustment in cither 
one (u both ol these. 

Inist we li.ne lo u'cogui/c the pioblems of chilchen How aie we to 
know winch heliavioi i.s .i symptom of a serious problem and which is a 
noinial and naluial leaction which is doing more to build emotional 
liealili ihan to leai iL (lowin' Aic we going to judge by the extent to which 
It distilll)s the leachei, by the extent to which the child conforms or re- 
luses to couJoim to the imposed regime of the school? 

How well do teacheis iccognize problems of children^ The school set¬ 
up has bc-eii such that a picmium was placed on cpiiet and order, on the 
child's passively lollownig the oideis of those in chaige, and docilely 
leaiuuig that which svas uicsented Eoi his consumption Behavior that 
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hmdeied any o£ Lhcsc processes lowcicd the niLinf’ of those m .iiuhoiuy 
as disciplinarians and "teacheis,” and hence in then e^es innnediaLely 
became seiious problems This intiodiiction may (.blow some hf>]u on the 
results of one of the most illuminating and intcicsLing senes ol stiulu s in 
this field 

In 1920 Wickman had teacheis list all the kinds ol lieliavioi pioh- 
lems they had cncountcied in then teaching taieei.s MlIiiy inleiesling 
side-hglits were thus obtained By studying each teachei’s list of pioblems 
scpaiately, it is usually taiily easy to tell the type ol discipline (.uiied 
on m each loom With one tcathei, 90 pei cent ol the items on hei list 
weie of the gcncial type and seiiousness of these "not jnitling pens tio’n n 
when told m writing class,” "standing on wiong side ol seat when leadv 
to answei," “clisoideily lines when passing” 

When the icaehcis icpoitcd the mcidcnce of vaiunis pioblems, some 
otlici vanations were notable 


Disordeiliness in the classiooni was lejKuleci hy iivo te.ulieis to rucni m I no 
pci cent of then pupils, while seven cjthei Lcachcns ohstns'cti ii ni less ih.m 15 
jDcr cent of their pupils One teachci foiiucl 92 pel iciit ol hei pipiils ilishonesi, 
while two declared they had obscived no insi.uucs o( mill uthlulness m .iin o| 
their childicn Three teacheis icpoitcd willul disohedieiuc ol ovei om tJniel 
of then pupils, while nine teacheis had ncvci obseivccl u m .i single dnld 


When the total combined lists made hy all the teacheis ueic- stiicliecl, 
thcie wcic still scvctal inteiestiiig points With \eiy lew evctpiioiis (he 
pioblems icptcsciUed disturbances Most ol the items lisU'cl ilu‘ nndc su¬ 
able dungs clukhcn do, not what they lail to do dhete weie siaicely 
any items mdicalmg social and emotiomd malatljustment II it did not 
interfere with school loutine Less than one-liltli ol the teacheis me Inch cl 
such peisonal iDioblems 

How do teachers’ and mental hygienists’ attitudes compaie? I lie com 
bmed list obtiiiucd from the tcarhcis contained some hity items 1 hese 
Wickman asked teachers to latc cjuickly in oidei ol setiousncss ol the 
pioblem His next step was to ask some thirty mental hygicinsis to late 
the same list, giving then "piofessional evaluation oi the seiiousness or 
impouance of these bchavioi traits as they may alleit the Inline uellaie 
of the child who shows such Uaits” Thus, he had a most valiiahk coiii- 
pauson of the emotional icaction ol the leachei lo ccni.iin types ol be¬ 
havior m the classroom and the best ]uolession,d .ulvice as to wliuh 
behavior was ically likely to have seiious efica ts 'I he tesiilLs .iie not 
unexpected but none the less discouiagin<>' 

Among odieis Ellis and Millei ’■ icpeatcxl Witkin.in's study ol u .idieis' 
attitudes m Dcnvci with some vaiiation The piintiiial coutiibudou ol 


U! E K Wickman, Chdehen’s Behmnoi and Teacheis' Altitudes fNew 'I’oi 
wealth Fund, 1929), p 18 

iiU B Elhs ,mcl L W Millci, "Teacheis' Aluuulcs .ind Chile! Bchavioi 
fouinal of Educational Psychology, Vol 27, Octohei, IDSti. pp 5 (p r.n 
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this study IS the lact that when given time to think seiiously about the 
question, tcachcis rccogni/e certain tiaiLs that aie likely to handicap a 
child m his future development and adjustments as an adult which they 
do not spontaneously lecognize as serious pioblems Furthei, that even 
With considered judgment they are far fiom the mental hygienist’s point 
of view 


Teachers consider 


More More More 

Serious Serious Serious 

Than Than Than 

Immoralities Violations of \ Extravagant, \ Withdrawing, 
'Dishonesties Orderliness aggressive recessive 

Transgressions y in classroom \ personality \ personality 
against y Application to y and behavior y and behavior 
authority y school work / traits y traits 


Mental hygienists consider 

More More More 

Serious Set lous Sei tous 

Than Than Than 

Withdrawing,\ Dishonesties v Immoralities X Transgressions 

recessive N. Cruelty Violations of against 

personality \ Temper school work ^ authority 

and behavior y tantrums y^ requirements y Violations of 
traits y Truancy y Extravagant y orderliness 
^ • behavior * in class 

traits 


These lesiihs lake on impoitance when wc rctih/e that most classroom 
situations arc handled on the basis of the tcaclici’s immediate and often 
emotional reaction Hcie wc can see the gieat impoitance of the teacher’s 
acqtuiing the nicntal-hygienist point of view, not for puiposes oi exami¬ 
nations m a course, but as a working part ol hci eveiyday contacts with 
pupils 

What do successive studies sliow^ Wicknian’s study has been attacked 
on vanous bases and many have tried to disci edit it, mainly perhaps 
because they did not like what its lesults revealed Each succeeding re¬ 
search worker has hoped to find more acceptable lesnlts The gcncial 
trend ol the studies''* confums the major findings only Loo well There 
IS a tendency, howcvei, lor tcachcis to giadually come closer to the mental 
hygienist point oi view, which is encouraging 

In 1940-Ih4], Mitchell icpcatcd Wickman’s study with otlici teacheis 
and twice as many mental hygienists He lound that the chnicians had 
also changed their point ol view to a cciLain extent However, basically 


IS ' Mental and Physical Health,” Revieio of Educational Reseat ch, Vol 16, Dec 1940 
pp 389-488 
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there were lew changes The later study shows that they (onsidei cniucsis, 
nervousness, and desuuctivencss more serious than did the ollici giouji 
Anothe-} cornpanson Out ol the list of torty-nme U.uts the spetiahsts 
rate the lollowing ten items as most seiious The munbei in paieuthesis 
15 the rating the teachers gave that item 


1 Unsocialness (7) 

2 Unhappiness (13) 

3 Cruelly (4) 

4 FearfIllness (9) 

5 Stealing (2) 


6 Nervousness (I'j) 

7 .SuspiLiousness (29) 

8 Fnuiesis (17) 

9 Cow.irdlnu'ss (21) 

10 Easily distoinaged (1 I) 


The ten items which the teachers latcd most sciioiis, with the nieiiLal 
hygienists’ ratings in jiaienthesis, are 


1 Heterosexual activity (20) 

2 Stealing (5) 

3 Obscene notes (25) 

4 Cruelty (3) 

5 UntrutliEulness (15) 


6 Mnstni b.itioii (35) 

7 Unsocialness (1) 

8 Destnu Liveness (22) 

9 Fcarfiilncss (1) 

10 Cheating (lb 5) 


Siill cltjjenng points of tnno By studying these two lists and tlien laliug 
we find that while thcic is considciablc gcneial agieeinenl, iheu- is siill 
too much diflticncc in point of view The ollenscs agiunsi the (eadiei's 
auihoiity and against the school situation loom up as iiioie nnjxntant to 
them than many of the pupil’s own pcison.il pioldciiis, ami iiioic niipoi- 
Lant than they are to the mental hygienists The tcaiheis seem to he ton- 
ccined from a morahsuc standpoint lathei than lioin the slamlpinnt of 
emotional health The cause is pailially one ol social ]>iessine lalhei than 
a considetauon of the child’s own welfare If teachos untie island the 
causes behind such activities and the ways to pioceed to collect them, 
these would automatically fall more nearly into the i.ink the mental 
hygienists accoid them 

If the leacheis were familial with the medical and scientilic conclusions 
as to the extent and relative unimpoitance ol m.istiiihation and lu ii i o- 
sexual activity of the young child, they would have no cause to late it 
thus among the most serious problems except on the old moi.ihstic staiul- 
ardsFor it is quite agreed that the mam haim th.U comes liom siuh 
activity IS that which results when adults attempt to slop it with liiud 
tales ol the sciious haiin caused Only occasionally should it he .i c .iiise ioi 
worry When, because of seiious iicrson.iliLy m.il.iclpistmeiiI .uul insccii- 
iity, mdsLuibatioii has developed into a m.i]c)r souice ol satislac lion ,iml 
escape, then the attack should be on the genei.il peisonahty piohicm 
which was the cause, and not on the masLiub.Uion which was the usiilt. 
This IS uue in laigc degree also of the other moial jaoblenis. 

IBK-Itisey has ihown that stanclavds and piacticcs \aiy inukcdlj .uondiiin ki (iilmi.il 
Irvcli DitTciences between cultural levels ot the teachei and the pupils ui.i\ I.e a souul 
or conllicL and misundcistanding Sec Kinsey, i,Lxual liehavun of Ihr Ilinitun Mule 
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As for problems of school management such as cheating, truancy, and 
desUoying of school materials, if the teachers hut realized it, it is their 
behavior and not the pupil’s that oLten needs attention To the extent 
that the work is interesting and well adjusted to the needs and interests 
of the pupils, and the atmosphere is one of friendly cooperation, just to 
that extent do these problems disappear 

The real problem before the teachers is to adjust their own ideas and 
educate their own emotions to the point where they can see the child in 
then classroom, not as a student who must learn so much and not be a 
disturbance, but as a growing individual who icacts in certain ways, 
laigely according to his past and present experience, one whose behavior 
may be modified, not by condemnation, but by a change in the environ¬ 
ment and by arousing a sincere desire on his part to change 

Guides for recognizing pupil pioblems The list used by Wickman and 
Mitchell IS a help m evaluating pupil pioblems Prichaicl and Ojemann 
developed a lating scale for measuring insecurity They listed the fol¬ 
lowing behaviors 

Voluntary vjiihdra-wal tram group 
Non-dccejilancc by gtoup 
Bidding £oi aiLcntion of adult 
Crying 

Hyperactivuy 

Apprehensiveness 

Ratings using this scale correlated 88 with records of trained observers, 
which indicates that it has consideiable value 

Diiscoll gives some suggestions as to how to “screen” the misfits She 
suggests that these are indicators of pioblems the "woik hard” attitude 
out of jnoportion to achievement and normal satisfaction, frequent ill¬ 
nesses, marked disciepancy between ability and achievement She feels 
that “In her daily contacts with children the classroom teacher is the 
piimary agent in fostering or handicapping normal emotional adjust¬ 
ment ” 

Alsop -- lists ten traits of deviation which have been selected arbitrarily 
as piobably being the easiest and most significant for a busy teacher to 
use If any of these children listed below arc identified in a classroom, 
something constructive should be done right away In many of these cases 
a jihysical examination should be the first step In light of the results of 
this, further plans can be made 

1 the noisy, overexcitable, pugnacious child 

2 the angel child who never makes any trouble 

Elinoi Pricliaid and Ralph H Ojemann, "An Appioacli to the Measurement of 
Insecniity," Journal of Experimental Education, Vol 10, December, 1911, pji 114-118 
21 Gertrude P Driscoll, "Mental Health of Children—Whose Responsibility?” Teach¬ 
ers College Recoi dj Vol 4G, May, 1945, pp. 501-507 

2 2 Gulielma Alsop, "How to Recognize Psychoneiiiotic Pupils,” dealing EIousCj Vol 
20, January, 1946, pp 269-273 
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3 Lhe sleepy child who puts his head down on his desk and falls .isleep 

4 Lhe hell 

5 die thief 

6 the sullen child 

7 the child with obvious ncinoiic ii.iiLs. such .is hitiiif^ tn.uls, f^iini.u- 

ing, cyeiwitchmg, mouth activity, cvtietoiy .ictiiity, tiymg, giggling, 
sniffling, Lliioat dealing, fidgeiing, making coiitoi lions. 

8 the moody, van.ible child who is now gay .ind now tUpiesstd 
*1 the cruel .and mahcinns clnld 

10 the cowardly child 

Ciiteiia for the study ol iiienUl hcMltli pioblfins tveic de\ eltiiird loi 
use in Columbus, Ohio Chikhcn in gi.ulcs loiu, Ine, .ind si\ weit i.Utd 
on nine scores unci woic considered seiious piobltins il liny ictiutd .iii 
adverse lating in lour oi more ol these They weit tonsuleietl iniUl puih- 
Icms il they icceived <iny advcisc latings In Uic jnnnaiy gi.idcs soine til 
the ratings were not apjilicable and obseivation was .idded .So hei e tlnee 
advcise ratings were considered as nidualing serious piobhins Case 
studies ol some ol the children thus pointed out boie oui the t llcc tiveui ss 
ol this tcchniciue 

These aie the criteria used 

1 An age piohlem il the thild’s chionological .ige dilleietl linm the inedi.iu 

of the gioup by nioie than a yc.ii 

2 An .ilnlity piohleni il the child s ineiu.il .ige w.is lunie di.in oiii \e,u 

below or two ye.us ,drove the median 

3 An .leadcimc problem il liis leading level w.is nioie di.m out )(ai lielnu 

£11 two yc.us above the incdi.in 

4 A reading chsalrilily il his ic.ichiig is nunc th.in a ytsu below his nieiiial 

age 

5 A school lailure il he is repeating the gi.icle 

G A Liiiant if he has been a tiuant clinnig the cmieiii lei m 

7 A behavior or person.ihly pioblein liimi the te.uhei's si.ind)ronit il lie h.is 

<i score ol 150 or more in the Beh.ivioi sc.ile (lhe 1 laggei ty Olson 
Wickm.in Behavior rating sc.de w.is used rvidi .iclch d ilenis on 111111 - 
clrawing type of bchavioi, witli .ill items weiglucd) 

8 Malacl)usled from his own standpoiiil if he h.is a stole ol nimc ih.iii 40 

on the Personal Index or less than OG on lhe C.ililoi ni.i Pcison.dity 
Test (The Peison.rl Index is one by Loolbouiows and Ke)s, tit signed 
foi the Jcimoi High .School but usahic* 111 sixth gi.iih II u.is tonsithietl 
most ich.iblc for selecting discipline piohlems .uitl tit lmt|iieiiCs ) 

9. Maladjusted according to Ins companions iL onestceiuli ni mole ol die 
class wrote in his name in one 01 moie ol ihe sigiiilit.iiu in ins ol ilit 
Guess Who Game 

10 (Used in primary only) Mal.rdjusLod .ittordmg lo olisenei il i.iietl , 1*1 
showing moderately setious or serious malacljiislnieiu 

Children in thiee elementary schools rn Columbus were i.iied on these 
crrteira One of the schools was in a very good rrcighboihotid, one nr a 

Carl R Rogers, “The Ciiteii,i Used in a SLiiclv of Mcnl il IUmIlIi Piohlems," 
Editcalional Re^eaich Bulletin, Yol 21. Pchiiiaiv, 1112. Jrp 20-10 
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veiy pool, and one in a good average district Results were most interest¬ 
ing 

1 child out ol 3 was regarded as a pioblem by the teacher 

1 child out of 4 was legarded as an intellectual inibfit in his giade 

1 child out of 4 had a serious reading deficiency 

1 child out of 6 was maladjusted accoiding to the peisonahty test 

1 child out of 20 was repeating his grade 

12% of the 1524 chilcUen studied were serious problems 

30% more showed evidence of being poorly adjusted 

One intcicsting comparison shows the percentage of relatively well- 
adjusted children by glades 

Grade 1—71%, Grade 2-70%. Grade 4—67%,. Grade 5-41%, Grade 6-49%, 

One definite conclusion is that some schools aie not diminishing chil- 
dicn’s pioblems Quite the contrary seems to be the case 

The "good ncighboihood” childicn had almost no serious pioblems 
when they cnteicd school, but by the sixth giade they had almost as many 
as the school in the jioor neighborhood, winch stalled out with a high 
jieicentage In fact, the serious problems did dimmish in the poor neigli- 
boihood school but not as last as they appealed in the good neigliboihood 
school And this conclusion was drawn There seems to be evidence irom 
the study that educational policies may seivc to create and increase men¬ 
tal health pioblems oi to prevent and decrease them 

Muiphy inobably has the best answer of all to the question ‘‘Who 
aic the children who need psychiatiic guidance?" when she says prac¬ 
tically all, at one time or another She believes that a imniinum of 10% 
of the childicn need psychiatiic aid to pull thiough to satisiacloiy work 
in school and emotional adjustment She Leels that this estimate is low, 
loi five pci cent of the entire population spend some tune in a mental 
hospital, which might have been pi even Led with propci care in child¬ 
hood In addition, a large proportion of physical illnesses, including 
gastro-mtesLinal trouble, gastric ulceis, and ciiculatoiy liouble like high 
blood piessuic, have emotional factors as piimary oi secondaiy causes 
Some delinquency and ciimc, some divorces also should be included at 
the adult level as the end result ol stresses that could have been lelieved 
in childhood 

The childicn she would be concerned about aic the Loo good, the too 
bad, those not so happy as they could be, those who arc making their 
paicnts unhapjry, and those not developing as well as they should One 
little girl in nursery school seemed very iramatuic and backwaid She was 
not acquiring any oL the physical skills or social abilities that the rest ol 
the group were She was just not developing normally Elei IQ was 65 
She was given psychiatiic help, and over a period ol yeais her IQ rose to 

aiLois Uniday Muiphy, “Who Aic the Childien Who Need PsychiaUic Giuclaiice?" 
Journal of Home IZconomia, Vol 39, Januaiy, 1917, J^J^ 27-29 
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140, “Wc do not say that all instances oC sevcicly icLaidcd childien in 
normal families are due to emotional sucss, but we have setn ('nniif^li oL 
such instances to be sure that psychiatiic help can oitcii sticetcd with 
such children ” 

School piactice which has helped teachers If many tearheis aie not 
now able to evaluate children’s behavior in terms nl its seiioiisness, wh.it 
are some means of helping them? One study shows tli.it .i iiu'iii.tl 
hygiene course is much moie cfTcctivc than one in ediu.itioii.il guid.iiue 

The great majority of those who have studied the piohlem believe ili.it 
dircctj personal experience in studying cluldicn is by Lu the most helplnl. 
Many teachers feel that they don't know how to begin, iluii they woulcin t 
get enough out of it, or that they haven’t enough time This is .ill iindei- 
standable. hut the lecoided experience of those who h.ive had the desiie 
and the com age to try tell quite a different stoiy. Hcic is the expeiieiue 
of some gioups 

In a Wisconsin school,teachers gave a peison.ahty test to then pupils 
They studied the results and tnecl to woik with the' childien whose tc’sls 
showed they had problems With no othci help th.m the Lest ilsi 11 .iiid 
their own ideas, they made definite measuiablc gains m the duldien’s 
emotional adjustment duiing that school year 

In anotlici situation^" the tcachci in one loom wms gi\eu inloiiiMtion 
about each, child's pcisonal pioblcms and tonfhtts In .uiothei tomp.i- 
rable room the teacher was given no speci.il infoiin.ition Al ilie < nd of 
the year they felt there was a gicat diffoience in the te.u liei's .innudes 
toward the chilclicn There was also a dilleiencc in the (luldieii’s .ilii 
aides and their learnings Undeistanding the jnohlcnis ol tlie iliildiin 
had enabled the teacher to appioach ihcni moie Jii'ljiJully '1 liis li.id 
helped solve some of the childicn’s piobleins, ivhich impioi'ed then 
attitudes This in turn had enabled them to get moie out of tlicu sdiool 
expel lence and improved their achievement 

In Noifolk, Virginia,teachcis worked in groups They g.iLlieied .mec- 
dotal recoids, discussed them in gioup meetings and intcipieied them by 
vaiious foiras ol analysis There were consultants .iv.ulable foi woik with 
groups or with individuals They wrote up some of their case suuhes .ind 
the results of their study They felt they had a clcaici undeisi.iiuluig ol 

2l5/t7jd, p 2fi 

20 Salvaloi G DiMichael, "Coinp.ii.uivc Clwum's m 'I cMcliei’s Alliimles Ri'.-iilinn. 
£iom CoLiises in Ment.il Hygiene .ind !• dut.iuoii.il C.iiid.uui," Jiiuniid of !■ tlui aliouiil 
Jtetemt/j, Vol ‘17, May, 1911, pp OOfi fifiS 

2 7 Chailes D Floiy, Lluabelh Akltn, and M.idcliiic Sininioiis, "Cl.is'.uiiiui It'.ulu'is 
Improve the Pcisomility Adjustment o£ Then Pupils." Jtnnuiil of !• ihit niuotal Hi - 
seaichj Vol 38, Septeiiibei, 1911, pp 1 8 

28 Ralph H Ojemann and Fiances R Wilkinson, "'riic rihu cm Ihijul t.ioulh of 
an Inciease in Te.ithei's Undeist.indiiig ol Pupil Bcli-ivioi." fotnnnl of /.\]>rniiu titiil 
Education, Vol 8, Decenibei, 1939, pp 113 147 

a'lNotfolk City Teachers, Some Studies of Childien, (Noitolk, Vneiina, Noifolk Cut 
Schools) 1916 
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pupils and their problems, that they weie more conscious that all hehav- 
loi IS caused, moie sensitive to the close relationship of the total expeii- 
enccs of the child, that they had a greater challenge to lieljD the child solve 
his problems 

In Clinch County, Georgia, the curriculum counselor, initiated a child 
study plan She leels that it is usable with modifications in many situa¬ 
tions Each icachcr in the county chose two childicn in her room to study 
in any way she wished The most common procedure used was to (1) get 
bettei acquainted with the paients and home background, (2) give read¬ 
ing tests and mental tests, (8) have personal conferences with the child to 
find out about his Icelmgs and inteicsis, (4) see that he has a health exami¬ 
nation, (5) keep a folder foi the child into which she puts any and all 
pertinent information about him 

Monthly meetings weie held at which this information was discussed 
"and teacheis helped with their diagnosis Plans were made for helping the 
child solve his pioblcm Some of the better jilans were 

(1) The work was planned so that the chilchen could contribute m light 
of their abilities rather than the so-called giade standards The best 
teachets made such assignments as would challenge supeiioi students and 
at the same tune made it possible foi the less able to succeed 

(2) The best teacheis placed emphasis on evaluation of results m light 
ol changes in the lives of the chiklicn lather than in terms of paiticular 
memory tests on pi escribed facts in a ccitain book 

(3) They corrected health pioblcms by cooperating with the home and 
supplementing that with assistance from the school where desnablc 

(4) Probably most essential though often least amenable to change is 
the teacher’s peisonality Many were imceitam and insecure in their 
handling ol children winch brought about oi mcieased the children’s 
problems However, a study of the human material with which they 
woikcd, helped make teaching moie inteicstmg, satislying. and successful 
foi many of the teacheis This aided the teacher’s own security so that 
she could do a still better job 

In evaluating the results of tlie first ycai’s work it was felt that the 
teacheis had grown in then ability to teach all children They put less 
emphasis on subjccL matter as an end and took the point of view that a 
bcttei life for each child was more important 

One gioup of supei visors and teadicis took advantage of the fact that 
Di Prescott was conducting a study in a near-by area The Fifth District 
of Louisiana had ailived at the point where the niajoi interest of the 
gioup was child development The teachers decided each to study one 
child and keep iccords which would be discussed at then bi-monthly 

sojane Fiansctli and S C PaUeison, "Teacher Gunvth Thiough Individual Child 
Study,” Ciiruciihim Journal, Vol 14, Maicli, 1943, pp 124-127 

31 The study was lepoitcd to the authors by a letter Irom Maggie Haws, Supeivisoi 
Moiehouse Parish Schools, llosLrop, Louisiana 
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meetings Di Prescott oi a mcinbei ol his stall met with the supeivisoiy 
group £oi two days at least three times timing the year Then the supci- 
visois woikecl with the teacheis This plan is cliheient fi nm many Init has 
been very ellective Workshops have been oigam/cd and study is juogicss- 
ing veiy well Since the work has been kept on a voluntaiy basis, tcsuheis 
aie interested and enjoy the meetings The piobleni on which they aie 
now working is to incicase the degiee to which the (hanged attitudes ol 
the tcachei affect classroom practice This needs to be jil.inned lot and 
studied as well as any othei part o£ the piogiaiu 

Eor teachers who aie interested m studying childien, Dustoll has jrie- 
paied a most hclplul bookletA teacher could work tlriough it by hei- 
self with her own class and gam much insight A gioup ol teacheis (onld 
work together using this and clarifying then ideas and then pioblenis 
through gioup discussion It discusses opportunities for studying chil¬ 
dren’s behavior m the classroom under various conditions, on the play-' 
ground, in out-ol-scliool activities, in patcnt-teachci contacts It odeis 
concrete suggestions as to how to study childicn's bchasioi, giving dues 
loi discoveitng developmental age nr its physical, intelka tu.il, social, and 
emotional phases, lor studying peisonal-social ichuions in the classiooin, 
and the role of the teachei Finally, it gives heljr m using one's knocvledge 
of childien’s behavior It deals with many conciete school situ.uions and 
gives a number of illustrative thumb-nail sketches, 

Peihaps the most useful book in the held is I/W/mig '/Vvcc/cen UiirU-i- 
stand Childten It is as easy to read and as iiueiesting as it is In Ipinl, 
foi u is literally full o£ short sketches oi real dnldien wiUi coimiutus 
It is the report of an American Council on Lducaucm .Study which w.is 
headed by Daniel Prescott In one school systcmi teacheis had been keep¬ 
ing cumulative records includrng anecdotes on the "social attitude .end 
behavior” of the child They lelt that they were a lot ol cvoik .nuJ di.u 
they did not get much horn them A meeting was called to discuss them 
A typical record was selected and mimcogiaphcd The tcmsuhaiu li.id 
been asked to analyze, interpret, and ciiUci/e tins recoid hn the bciielrt 
of the gtoirp Excerpts are given below from tins lecord and tlie consult¬ 
ant's comments 


Teacheis’ Notes Ctinsnllcml’s Crirmiii'iil 

Grade II 


Ernest is a most peculiar child, eyes 
and ears bad, gets along poorly with 
other children 

Not capable of taking any respon¬ 
sibility 


How? Wli.ii dot-, Ik clo ili.ii slimrs 
this? List sjietilic c.iMs loo gcnci.d lo 
mean .myllimg 

loo gciu'i.il, ivli.it 1 c spoiiMbil I ties 
wcie tiled with him? Wdieie did lie 
lad? 


Gertrude Dnscoll, Hoxu to Study the liehavuo of Child,rn (Neu Hak 
Publications, Teacheis College, Columbia Umveisilj, 19H) 

33 (Washington, D C. Ameiican Council on Educ.mon), .jOH pj. 


Hiiicmii of 
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lias many fights with othei children About what weie he and tlie others 

fighting? 

Very slow in cvciything he does This is an indication, it tells some 

thing about the peisonahty that is very 
important to know 

Not capable ol doing very much lie more specific, what did he do? 

Grade III 

Ernest shows a very thoughtful^ con- How? On what occasions? This shows 
sideratc attitude at times he is not all bad This, in his third 

year, is the first remark to show that 
he tries to do certain things What 
things is not evident in the icport 

Grade IV 

Does mean little things, tore up This is being a little more specific 
candles other children made but still not enough M^as he envious 

because they had made good candles 
and he could not? Perhaps he liked his 
teacher, and she did not meet his need 
loi affection Perhaps he was envious 
because the good candles made by 
other children were piaiscd and his 
was not mentioned Perhaps there was 
some feeling of getting even ivith boys 
who had teased linn on othei occa¬ 
sions Perhaps something had hap¬ 
pened at home which caused him to 
do this 

Grade V 

Cannot stay at anything long Cannot stay at what things long? 

There arc bound to be some things on 
which he will concentiate Is it the 
things the teacher lequncs of him 
which he will not do? Perhaps he is 
not interested Specify those things 
which he svill not conclude 

Hunts up trouble and often finds it This tells a bit more but not enough 

List what Liouble he has started This 
may be a vicious circle He is teased, 
he picks on children Again they tease 
and pick back 

Had to be punished and it helped How did the punishment help him? 
him Tiled hauler to behave Teacher should try to answei that Did 

It help Einest to conform to the wishes 
of the teacher, oi did it help him to 
have a better attitude Lowaid behavior 
and against fights? Teacher may suc¬ 
ceed in changing tlie outward appear¬ 
ances but not the inner thoughts and 
feelings The tioiiblc may be smoulclei- 
mg and at home or alter school hours. 
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my gioup more carefully at play I noticed that |ef£ and Bob seldom plaved 
ball with the boys I found out that the otheis did not want ihein on tlu ii sides 
because they always made an out I talked with the boys 'Why toiildn l rsc teach 
Jeff and Bob to play bcttei? Jack, the Icadet in .ill games, took the in uiulei his 
wing Now Jeff and Bob join the otheis even though they .iieu't leiy good 
playeis 

I have made changes in my techniques ol handling childii n I Ins one thouglit 
has helped me ticmendously in handling beh.avioi proiilenis if yon want a diild 
to stop doing something, luniish him with sometlung hetiii to do I h.iie ap¬ 
plied the aliovc technique to the gioup also A ch.inge lo a stmy, a song, oi a 
game has lelicved hoiedoiii, restlessness, and confusion 


The lollowing exempts give a small induation ol the di.inges in .iiti- 
tudes of tcacheis and pimcipals -mtl then h.indhng ol beh.tvioi jn oblenis. 

Keeping the journals has strengthened my belief that I should nmei light 
symptoms but always study causes of chiUheii’s behavioi 

I am beginning to see moie and more the importanee ol studying .1 piisonality 
fiom many dilfeieiiL angles in ordei to accomplish the giLatest good loi the 
child To accomplish this a gieat deal moie must he cnnsideied iliaii pist the 
present cense of the case One must go back into the dnld's Instniy hom in¬ 
fancy, .md if possible, even the pienatal (onditions .illecting his Initli 

M.iny other dungs should also be considered when dealing with this diild, 
wludi ui other days would not h.tvc occuned to me ,is heiiig mipniiaiu. hiU 
which now have taken on weight and mcaiitng as licaiing on the tase His liniin, 
family, cnviionineiit, health, preschool lusLoiy, oul-ol-sdiool adiMlies, eiomiimc 
and social status m the community, cliuieh alliliautm, ji.isi lecoiil 111 sdiool, il.ua 
from othci teachers, best fitcnds, cl.issioom leliUioiishqis, lonl.uis iliiough 
various experiences such .is r.idio, ic.iding, movies, newsji.qieis in all ol ihe’se 
and many moie should ontei .is fai .is possible into tlu (onsuleiaiioii ol ihi 
child’s whole peisonality Just so f.m as we, as te.ithets, can liiid lime aiul take 
Lime to look into these dungs, pist so f.n will wc piogicss 111 the tlioiinigh uiuhi- 
standing ol these youthlul individuals conimiucd to our caie 

In some ol our reports and 111 oui leading I lountl (hat social ilassis .iiul 
suandaicls more deeply .adctL people than I knew I icmembei we distussed the 
fact that wc as tc.icbcrs of one eUss, in working with some ihiliheii ol oihei 
classes, wcie guilty of trying to m.ike sudden changes in standaids and lusioms 
oL living—customs that fit our otvii patterns 
This teachei says that a feiv yeais .ago she would have made heist 11 and ilie 
child miseiable by trying to teach him the rccjuaecl amount ol wmk 111 skills 
dial she felt cveiy fnst-giadc child should know Now she leali/es th.u makinir 
choices, adjusting to the gioup, ,md lacing situations aie giowLh also I m ],.lin¬ 
ing t.ikes place when ive on oui own ihuikiiig 'le.ichei is iilamiinL. lo 

promcito inn, .as she leels that he ivill le.id re.idily when he usuhes tlut sujrn 
of mtiLuriLy and feels the need for leading ’ 

The homes of the community have been visited moie olten this ve.ii .,s .he 
teatlieis Live tried to learn moie ol the h.ickgiouncl ol tlie iluhhci, | Imse 
contacts with the p.irents have esublishcd .1 nune li.iunouimis ulaii.mshin 
between parents and teachers, tlieieby icducnig ni.iny ’'discqd.ne" p.oblems tli.lt 

^;rost nrthl^ear I-'-- •>“- 

In short, I have been better able to relax, to enjoy peisonaliiics, and to be 
Ibid , ipp 368 369 
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happier in my work It was wonderful to have our attention shifted from 
teaching- techniques to child study 

This year has been our best and easiest as far as problems bettveen children 
and teachers, and children and school are concerned It would be overestimating 
to say all this has been due to our child study, because I feel that theie are two 
other factois which have played a very definite part in this But I do led that 
we have develojred a much deepei and stronger understanding of children and 
that what they arc feeling and thinking may be deepei than wc as teachers aie 
conscious of This is shown daily by (1) moie loyalty from the children, (2) more 
icsjrect from the childien, (3) more piide in trying to do the right things, (4) 
more tolerance on the part of children towaid each other and the teacheis, 
(5) moie unity and closeness of teachers and children Dealing with chilclien as 
individuals and considering their wishes and needs have biought about these 
attitudes Since the teachers have attained such attitudes a great number of 
problems ]ust did not present themselves 3’’ 

V TECHNIQUES WHICH HELP IN CHILD STUDY 

The use of tests. The development of techniques with which to study 
children has piogiessed remarkably At first a comiiaiison of a child’s in¬ 
telligence and hts achievement was considered to be a great lorwaid step 
in the scientific study of the child Then personality tests and rating scales 
of various types and kinds were constructed, and an era followed in which 
they weie used extensively The best of these aie still used, for they give 
a mcasuic of something wc can get in no othei way However, today we 
aic supjilemcnting them m almost eveiy case with other types of data 
One interesting test is the SeU-Portiait-N The test is a scries of 
gioups of lour statements In each gioup the child maiks the one which 
is most like linn and the one least like him Each one indicates the pres¬ 
ence oi the fulfillment of one of eight basic emotional needs If any child 
shows more than a certain number of instances of an unfulfilled need it 
piohalily indicates a pioblcm in that aiea The needs included are to 
belong, to achieve, to have feelings of economic security, to be fiec from 
fear, to love and be loved, to be free from intense feelings of guilt, to 
sliaie in decision making, and to uncleistand the world The use of the 
test results showed that achievement can be gicatly facilitated by acting 
upon the results as if each problem did icpiescnt a block to learning 
This confirms the idea that these emotional needs aie Irustrated 

Anecdotal records Anecdotal rccoicls were intioduced to supplement 
objective tests and have been used with a variety of success Such a lecoid 
can be no bettei than the insight and objectivity of the* pci son who keeps 
It One study of their use, suggested the cardinal principles of elemen- 

pp 375-370, 378. 383, 391, 392 
ns Foi lists of these see Chaptci 15 

S') Louis Raths, "A Test ot Fmolioiial Needs," Educational Research Bulleiin^ Vol 
26, January, 1947, pp 14-16 II 

'lo Hamaiainen, AiLhui E , "An Appiaisal of Anetdolal Recoids,” (A Siinimary of 
Contnliiuions to Education No 891), Teachen College Record, Vol 45, Octobei, 1914, 
pp 351-362 
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tary education as an outline ol bcliavioi about wlmh inculcuts wcic to 
Vje recoickd This study lound anecdotal ictoids to haM‘ oppoi- 

tuniLics They seemed to be coiiipliniciitaiy U) a |)eisoiialily sktuli ol 
pupils and mteicst inventories, and all ol them have then place in (he 
classioom The authoi concludes that they aic a liuUlnl means ol loins- 
mil teacher’s attention moie sharply on the needs oi indnidual ihiUlu n. 
They are used m most ol the child study gioups whu h have lieeii dis 
cussed in this chaptet 

Projective technicpies A iclativcly new iiieiliod loi studyiug (luldieii 
IS the new piojective techniques The Roisihach test is the best kiunvn 
and most used. It is still in its inlanty and is tiiLiti/ecl lot lack ol ob|ei- 
tivily, leliance on personal nouns, subjciLive etaltialion, and \alidaliou.'' 
All tins IS a lesult ol its still being in its inlancy as a nuasming de\ue, 
A great deal more woik needs to be done with the iethnu|UL beioie it 
can come into common use Howevci, it gives [uomise oi being one oi 
the most helpful and illuminating dcsiccs to ha\e been invented loi some 
time Already it has thrown new light on seceial piohleius. 

There arc many variations and simphftc.Uions ol the pioiectue tedt- 
nique In one case the InLciest QuesUounaue lot Imlustiial Aits was 
given and from it analyses made of peisonahty pioblenis, using il .is a 
piojccLion technique 

Mhth smaller childicn pai ticularly, the dollqii cqei Lion ledumpie is 
used They find that the way a chikl plays witli a doll c .in gi\e iiisighl 
into the child's otliei thoughts and feelings Clluldien (\|>uss iii ilieii ])l.i) 
with the doll feelings that they can not oi daie not e\piiss (»ili( luise 

Fantasy can be helpful in the same way IL duldien an etuoniaged to 
make up stones which ate imaginative and aic aiceiiied as siuh, oluii 
very meamngiul material results One of course must use caie in inui- 
prcling It and caie m using the mloimatitm ihus obt.imed One jnece ol 
research using the play-intciview technicjuc with kindei g.n Liui .ind lovulh- 
giadc childicn concluded that "the amount ami ijuality ol jihantasy mate¬ 
rial given spontaneously by the childicn ol both age gioujis indic.ite that 
the jolay interview is an cEcctive tcclinic|uc for nncoveniig altiludes and 
interests of young children " 

Sociometry, Another new and moic iinmccUatcly iiselul teduiu|ue loi 
studying children is sociomctiy That is the study ol the luLeiielalionships 
among the childicn in a class, what they think ol e.uh othei. and how 
they feel about their classmates. This is a method any leathei may ust' 
with her group and gain a gical deal of insight 

'll Maigiielite R I-IeiU, Albeit Fills, .incl I'eiciv.il M .SmikiucK "Itdi si liai Ii Melliuds 
and Othci Pio|CcLive Tcchniciiics," Rtview of I’ duuilionuL lit seaxiii, V'lil 17, I'cbiii iip 
1917. pp 78 too 

12 C H Wallci, "Adinstmcnt Thioiigh the Atts,” Indushial dll', and Voiatunial 
Education, Vol SO, December, 1011, pp 121-12(5 

i t Ruth W Ilow.iid, "Fantasy and the Play tiiteiviciv,” Chaiaclei and Pc) sotiahly, 
Vol 13, Decembei. 1914, p 165 
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As Prescott says, our basic educational policy must be deteimined by 
understanding all phases of a child, and one of the most important is the 
individual in ielation to other human beings In every gioup theie come 
to be Intel personal attractions and repulsions (dynamic and emotional) 
There aic children on the fringe and isolates We sec picstige, competi¬ 
tion, aggression, and aignments aiisc horn this Hierarchies of class and 
caste exist within our culture The child is conditioned by these hier¬ 
archies and they influence Ins behavior, beliefs, attitudes, and values Tn 
turn this influences others’ reactions to him 

We can not undeistand a child and his behavior unless we can know, 
to some extent at least, what reactions and inter actions aie affecting him 

Social climate This opens up the question of his social adjustment and 
Ins place in his social group Formcily, lew teachers considered adjust¬ 
ment to the group even within their province More and moic they are 
lealmng that not only is it their concern, but further, they can not ade¬ 
quately undcistand oi help a child until they do have a fanly good idea 
of these social relationships 

Teacheis were apt to say that at least the school environment is the 
same foi all children even if their outside environment is different Many 
still do not realize how absolutely false this statement is Is every child 
treated the same by the tcachei? Piobably not Is every child treated the 
same by each other member of the class? Of course not Then consider 
the social chmatc in which a child lives at school who is nagged oi scolded 
or rejected by Ins teachei, and avoided or rejected by his classmates Com- 
paie this with the social climate of the beloved, successful child, the ajiplc 
of the teacher's eye, and the leader of a group Even if they weic equal m 
ability and background, they would have far from equal chances of 
success 

Ohscriiational techmcjne Muiphy studied sympathy at the nurseiy- 
school level (See Figure 1), believing it was "intimately connected with 
all the other responses of a friendly and constructive nature that arc the 
foundation of a cooperative society ” Records were kept for each child 
of Ins resjionses of sympathy to othci children when they fell down oi 
otherwise hint themselves This figure from her study shows the tremen¬ 
dous diffcicnce between two boys close to the same age and develop¬ 
mental level 

Julius received 21 expressions of sympathy (and one unsymjiathetic re¬ 
sponse) to Alex's two, Julius made 77 sympathetic responses and 22 
unsympathetic to Alex’s four and one Ceitainly the woild is quite a 
dillcient plate for these two boys Besides tins, out of all 99 icsponses 

i"! Daniel A PicscoU, “Recent Piogicss in the Undcislanding ol Pupil GiowLli and 
DevelopinenL and the Fictois that Influence Learning,’’ Supplementary Educational 
Monogtaph, Vot 52 (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1911), p 39 

Lois B Minphy. Social Behamoi and Child Personality, (New York, Columbia 
Univeisity Piess, 1937), p 3 
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49 MONTHS, AND AII X (1), 51 MONIIIS, 
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boy and exticmely luLrovevtcd boy have stiongly contiasiing lolcs in tlie giouii ((.ills 
aic ntimbeied tn squares, boys in circles, fioin the youngest at the top to the oldest 
at the bottom) Alter Murphy, Social Behavior and Child Pa lonalily 
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winch Julius made, not even one was directed at Alex In fact he was one 
of only three to whom Julius did not react The two contacts he did re¬ 
ceive weie from the same child and these were not accepted to the extent 
that he returned them, although there was opportunity, for Julius reacted 
to him four times This would make it even more obvious that he had 
little or no part in this group, that he just did not belong, and was not 
accepted. This observational technique then is one means of measuring 
the social relationship of children 

The soctogyam Another means of getting some of this information is 
with the sociogram The procedure is like this A teacher will ask hei 
class to put down the name of the child they would like to sit next to, 
the one they can work best with, the one they would like as a partner on 
an excursion, or tlieir best fiiend Any one or more of these may be asked 
for and the child may be asked to name one, two, or three in each cate¬ 
gory Let it here be said that this questioning must be done seriously If 
we ask which person the child would like to work with, we must follow 
out his desires as nearly as possible in organizing work-gioups It is prob¬ 
ably better to limit it to choice for one purpose at a time, oi not more 
than two at the most 

Next make a list of the class, boys and girls separately, with space for 
two columns of tabulation, times chosen and times choosing Then tally 
each choice once foi the person doing the choosing and once for the one 
chosen This tally in itself will be illuminating 

Now you aie icady lor your diagram Probably there was little choosing 
between boys and giils So the boys will be placed on one half of the 
dtagiam and the girls on the other Or a circle may be used for one and 
perhaps a squaie or tuangle for the other Each child’s initials are put in 
the propel figure Place circles and squaies foi the children lereiving most 
choices towaid the center of their half of the diagiam Place those not 
chosen quite so often next, airanging it so that lines indicating choice 
can be leadily added without too many of them being too long or cross¬ 
ing ovei a figure Isolates, those with lew or no choices, would be placed 
aiound the edge When one child chooses another a line is drawn between 
them with an airow indicating the direction of choice Mutual choice can 
be indicated by double arrows, or double lines Now you are ready to 
study youi picture As one of the teachers in Piescott’s study said, “Some 
of this I knew already, but more of it surprised me greatly ” 

An lUmLratum The sociogiam on Figure 2'^“ illustrates many types 
of lelationshiiis and children’s reactions The most obvious thing is the 
almost total sepaiation ol sexes Grade lour is probably the time when 
this IS most cxtiemc First grade shows almost a third of the choices to be 
interscxual Fiom here it diminishes and begins to reappear in the late 
elementary and high school This of comsc is an expression of the latency 
period in sexual development ' 

io J L Moreno, Who Shall Survive (New York, Beacon House, 193'l, p 38) 
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0»GIRL, -. =A'TTRACTION 

-1-=MUTUAL ATTRACTtOM 

FIG 2 CLASS SIRUCIUIU', lOIlRIII (,UAIU' 

Class of 17 boys and 16 girts Untlioscn, 6. jriiis, 17; sl.iis, L!, rli.iuis, (I, lii.itigks, 1!, 
jntcisexiial attractions. 1 After Moicno, ]Vho Shall Siiivnw', p ‘iH 

The diagiam was based on the lesulLs ol .iskiiig Lite (hildirii to n.iiiie 
the two people whom they wanted to sit by them. 7 his tpiestmu, by the 
way, IS one which seems to give the best iiithtaLion oL stiong iiuiui.i] le- 
lationship Among the boys theic aic 9 mutual pans involving LI ol ihe 
17 boys There arc only two boys iiiuhosen Among tin gnls lliese H 
mutual pairs involve only 10 ol the lb gnls 'Lheie aie also two tnaiigles. 
that is, three girls who mutually rhoose each othei, and no oni ouisnlc ol 
their own group In one ol these tiiangles two oJ ihest gnls an* tlioscii 
by others, but m the othei only one ol them is In Lins diagiam tins would 
have stood out more cleaily il tins tuanglc BR-RS-MC h.id iiein diawn 
with RS to the lelt ol the other two so there would have been no uinieces 
saiy crossing ol lines We see that there are 4 gnls uiidioseii Besides, 
there is something else which we do not find at all among the boys and 
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that IS girls naming only one or no friend as EL and SH did Children 
who aic not chosen are called "isolates ’’ 

At the opposite extreme wc have the “stars,” those chosen by many 
childicn No boy was chosen by more than four but two girls were chosen 
by five each 

What do we know from this analysis^ In this class there are many mu¬ 
tual friendships The girls seem to have their own exclusive groups more 
than do the boys, who aie more apt to foim “chains” ot friendship and 
include a greatci proportion of their number (76% to 62% for the girls) 
There arc no stais and fewer isolates among the boys They all felt free 
at least to name two whom they would like to sit neai Two of the girls 
did not 

Let us look at the stars lor a minute and see who chose them VN was 
chosen by both members of a pair and by two isolates besides her mutual 
fiieiid Pier othci choice went to the other star who ignored hei and 
chose the other two in her triangle Is VN tiying to join the gtoup of 
which LN IS the "stai”? LN besides being chosen by her two friends was 
chosen by both members of the pair VN-FC and also was the recipient of 
the only boys’ choice of a girl Is then LN the strongei leader? 

Now, what about the isolates? FA chose a “stai ” and a member of a 
closed tiiangle, and so did CF Is this wishful thinking on the part of 
these girls? It doesn’t seem very icalistic Howcvei, the choic&s were 
limited to two It would help to know who the third choice would have 
been SI chose a niembei of a triangle and one who was chosen only by 
hci El, chose only an isolate and one who chose no one at all The 
teachei may be able to assist the friendship of CH and SI if other lactois 
make that seem desiiable It may also be that EL and SH can foim a pair, 
othei things being favorable, which would make them both happiei and 
help to develop social skills 

Concliistuns'l All the above analysis needs to be done, but no definite 
conclusions should be drawn until one checks all these findings with 
othei things one knows and can find out about each child None of these 
relafionshijas means anything definite about the social adjustment of the 
children That must be determined from understanding why the socio- 
giam turned out the way it did It does tell something of the social climate 
in which these children live and opens up all soits of questions to be 
answcied In other woids, this is just a fine beginning 

“Guess Who” technique Another similai device for furthei studying 
the emotional and social climate of children is the "Guess Who” tech¬ 
nique It may also be called a reputation test oi Identification Sheet. 
Such tests are published oi they may be made uji by the teachei or the 
school They are composed of paragiaphs dcsciibing behavior, both de¬ 
sirable and undesirable The childien arc asked winch boys or girls in 

41 Ohio Rccocrnilion Srale, Printed and dislnbulcd by Ohio Scholatship Tests, State 
ncpaiUncnt oC idtication, Columbus, Ohio 
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the loom each paiagiapli icmincls them ol lluy ma> list sevoial iiaiiU's 
or none unclei each The test may langc horn nine in i\vMil> items and 
then opposites, the youngei the chikhcn the shoi tei shonld he the Ust 
Thc'following items give an idea of the type oi helniMoi ulmli ma) he 
included 

Here is someone who likes to talk a lot, ahvays has sonieihing to say 

Here is someone who doesn’t like lo talk veiy nnifli, is \tij tpiiei, ev< u nlieii 
neaily everyone else is talking 

Here IS someone ivho is always leady to take a thiUite ai things dial .lu new 
and unusual, is nevci woiiied oi liightencd 

Hcie is someone who is always woiiied oi s<,ued. who voii'i i,ike a elinue 
when someihmg unexpected oi unusual happens 

Heie IS someone ivhom evciybody likes, people aie .iluiiys glad lu Jiau him 
(or hci) around 

Here is someone whom nobody seems to caie iiuicli .ilioiit, junpit do noi 
notice when he (oi she) is aioiuid 

Here is someone who can enjoy a joke and sec the luii m U estii win n tlie 
joke IS on himself (or heisell) 

Heic IS someone who can nevei ajipiecialc a joke ivhen U is on liimsell (oi 
herself) 

The test may end up with the st.ileincnt that hcic is somnoiu is ho is 
the child's best iiiend 

Hoiu should the "Gikw-; Who" lest hr gKUot^ I’list ol all, this l>’pi* ol lest 
should only be used tn gioups whcie the (luhlicn ilioiouglil)' know (‘.uh 
other Otherwise one can not expect to got ;my nuMiimglnl lusulls 

Second, and fully as tmpoitanl, lappoit must be estahlislu d 1 lu tliil 
dren must have confidence m the sincciily .ind iiiU'miiy ol the pcison 
giving the test They must know beyond the .shadow ol .i doubt that tin- 
things they write will be kept confidential II ilu Usitlicn has ahv.ijs 
respected then confidences and ncvci huinilialed any ol the gionp uUli 
personal comments she will have no tioublo getting Li ee u sjionses 

The tests may be signed by the students oi they may be done anony 
mously On some occasions the instructions have mt hided the suggestion 
to write m their own name oi “myself” when the suitemeiU fitted tin m 
In fins case oL couise the tests should lie signed 

How are these tests scoied? One of the most useful ways to uarnd the 
results of these tests is a cliait The names of the jjnpds, boys ami gills 
separately, should be listed down the left-hand side ol tlie page 'Ihe 
paired paiagiaphs should be listed by key woids acioss the Lop f ai li 
child’s name filled m on the testis then tallied in its piojict sipiate W'lu n 
the child names himself this should be tallied with an “s'' lailiei than a 
tally inaik The chait should be made so that the whole letoul loi tath 

These aie taken horn a Lest lepiotliicecl in Stii.iit .Stake, 7 hr Saa/il .hiiil\si\ of 
the CJasswom, Unpublished leaflet. Division on Clukl Developincm .mil It.iilici JVi- 
sonncl, Comnnssion on Teachei rLcliication. Anictican Council on I dm.Uiim, VVasluiV' 
ton, D C , Jannaiy, 1910 ’ 
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child can be studied at once This is the only way to get a picture of the 
kind of social and emotional world in which the child lives 

Hoxo may these lesiilts be useeP It is impoitant to remember that this 
chart does not necessarily tell us what a paiticiilai child is like It only 
tells what his classmates think he is like It gives leads for furthei study 
and investigation More importantly, it gives us a picture of the social 
climate to which this child is reacting. 

If self-ratings were included it gives a very clear picture of how icalistic 
oi effective the child may be If he rates himself as “happy,” and when- 
evci he is mentioned for this test by others it is to late him as unhappy, 
then the child is doing a lot of wishful thinking, or he certainly does not 
know how to expiess his happiness adequately Anothei possibility is that 
It may be a relative matter, he may be much happier this yeai than last 
and think he is happy by comparison However if he lists himself as 
fiicndly and is marked unfriendly, certainly something is wrong 

An acceptance scale An acceptance scale is similar to the identification 
sheet but has a somewhat different puipose In the Ohio Acceptance 
Scale the child indicates the degree of friendship he feels toward other 
members of his gioup from very close association to definite rejection. 
He tloes this by assigning a descuptive paragraph to each child in the 
loom When this is tallied it gives a lairly complete accej^Lance-re]cction 
picture for each child A gieat deal of caution should be observed how- 
evei in giving this test It should not be used unless a teacher feels that 
she can ask that the children not discuss any part of the lest or their re¬ 
actions to it outside and have her request honored Also, it has been 
found to be belter to have such a test given by an outside source A 
teacher in whom chilcheii have confidence may explain that this person 
IS doing a piece of leseaich and needs ceitain information, that it is pei- 
fcctly all light to answci the test completely and fieely, foi all infoima- 
Lion will be strictly confidential And the teachei must see that it is 
kept sol 

How unhd and lehable aie sociometric measures'^ Because of their very 
nature it is difficult to determine statistically the validity and reliability 
of sociometiic measures Those who have worked with them to any great 
extent feel that in general they are quite valid and reliable One thing 
they ate suie of, and that is that they give us insights and leads which we 
could obtain in no other way Moreno and Jennings have studied social 
stiuctuics as obtained loi sociometric testing and have shown that these 
stiuctuics do dillci significantly from chance iclationships 

Tiyon made a caicful study of tlie reputation test She found vciy few 
cases whcie a pupil was named for both positive and negative aspects of 

'10 Of Lhe Isvaliiauon Division of the Buicau of Educational Rcscaich, Ohio State 
University 

v'J L Moreno and H H Jennings, “Statistics of Social Configurations," Sociometry, 
Vol 1, Jan-April, 19'18, pp 312-37-1 
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a trait She also corielatccl scores given by hall the class with those by the 
other hair and found coefficients in the SO’s and 90’s.''’^ 

Some have questioned the test lesulls because they do not agiee with 
the pievious judgment of the teachei This is one ol then gicateat 
strengths A teacher is so apt to judge the lelationshij) ol childicii by then 
lelationships with her, and this ceitainly is not valid Nothing lound by 
means of these measuies should be taken as the final ansivci, Init it does 
pretty closely represent the way oilier dnldicn Jeel at the time. 

Care must be used in checking validity Jor this veiy leason One 
study “2 concluded that the sociogram built on the question “By whom 
would you like to sit?" was quite unreliable The author had made such 
a diagram and then arianged seating actoiding to the thildieu's wishes 
Six weeks later he repeated Ins question and icccived a nuinbei ol dilfor- 
ent answers About 42% of the children changed eithci fiisL oi second 
choices, 20% changed both choices but mutual oi leciprotated c bones had 
relatively high stability The study was earned out in grades onc‘, two, six, 
seven, and eight From all this he concluded the method was umeliahkx 
This conclusion is totally unfounded. The whole situation had been 
changed and some of the childien had had time to become annoyed by 
httle habits of those whom they had chosen whidi had not been iqijnirent 
before They might still be friends with them and would continue to 
value their friendship as long as they wcic out of aim's reach Then many 
childien are just always ready for change, for something new and diller- 
ent; this is the need tor advcntuic which was mentioned. 

All of tins shows why caution should be used in inteijiietmg the data 
and why these results alone are never enough Thc>y fuinish leads oi con¬ 
firmation or suggestions, but nevci the final answei 

What have we leamed about clitlcbcn’s u-laliomhipi funii xodoinrtnc 
measuies^ There is so much more to be Icainccl about thildieu’s lelation- 
ships that really the surface has only been stialclicd so fai Howc'vei iheie 
are a few things we do know We know that the cliikhen in the lop eighth 
of the class in popularity when compared with the bottom one-eiglith 
“proved definitely to be more extroverted, to have a highei sense of jicv- 
sonal worth, a stronger feeling of belonging, to express moie acceptable 
social standards, to possess superior school relations, and to bc' nioie 
attractive m facial appearance”®** Whether popuhnity caused these vari¬ 
ous factors or was caused by them, theie is no objective evidence Even 
attractive facial appearance is greatly influenced by (he child's attitudes 
and feelings A sullen, lebelkous face is never as attractive as a hajipy 


SI Cniohne Tryon, EvahiaUons of Adolrscenl Perso?iahly by Adolcsrcnl\. Moaoiruiuh 
of the Society for Reseaich in Child Devdopment, Vo1 IV, No 'I. W.ishun.ion ll C 
National Rasearch Council, 1939 ^ 


02 Jean Cuswell, ‘Social StiucUiie Revealed in a Socioinetiic Rctesl 
Vol 2, Octobei, 1939, pp 69-75 

B 3 Lyle L Young and Dan H Coopei. “Some Factois Associated with 
journal of Educational Psychology, Vol 35, Decembei, 1914. p 534 


Soi toinehy, 
I’apulaiity," 
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eager one, It is most probable that jiopularity and these othei factors all 
develop along together, each influencing the others 

In studying the social acceptance of children they have found that 
neither race, coloi, high social position, iniclhgence, noi achievement 
necessarily detcimme acceptability There is a positive relationship be¬ 
tween social acceptance and personal ability in intelligence and achieve¬ 
ment, but It IS not high Theie is a dcsiie on the part of most children 
foi friendship with leaders This was shown in the sociogram on page 
98, where the isolates chose “stars” or near stars 

Pupils choose diflerent children for chffeient purposes When they were 
asked to designate the one they had most fun with and a workmate there 
was little iclation between these two choices High IQ and scholastic pro¬ 
ficiency by themselves have not proved to be sufficient qualities for accept¬ 
ance as workmates 

Children rccogni7e ability to do things and tend to enter into social 
lelationships with the child who possesses and demonstiates such ability. 

In general, the more social relationships a child has the happiei he is 
Thcie IS some indication that in general the brighter the child, the more 
social relationships he has, although other factors are moie nnpoitant 
A very important fact is that the earlier the attempt is made to improve 
lelationships the better arc the chances foi satisfying and lasting results 
In fact, if such relationships haven’t been pretty well established by the 
end of the sixth giade, the chances are very much less that they will be 
It is also quite certain that the child will not be able to do it without 
specific, direct, and understanding help 

What is the school’s responsibility^ The school’s lesponsibihty is to use 
this type ol chilcl study whenevci and in so £ai as the personnel can satis- 
factoiily obtain and use it Through their use the teacher can locate 
Icadeis thiough whom and with whom she can work She can locate chil 
dien who need lunher study and who perhaps need special tiealment 
One classioom used the sociomctric devices and organized the pupils 
on a human lelaLionship criteiion There was a marked scholastic and 
behavior improvement. The children gamed in confidence and the ten¬ 
sion was reduced The teacher lelL that ii provided a means oi controlling 
the external circumstances ol school hie He felt that under the rcoigani- 
/atron the isolates, rebels, and conformists all lived and worked more 
adequately. It helped to discover specific attitudes and actions in their 


f'l Louis Rallis, "JWulcncc Relaliiif; Lo the Validity oE Lhe Social Acceptance Test,” 
EduruUonal Re^caich IHtllelin, Vol 26. Septenibei, 1917, pp. 141-146-f- 

'i'"' Nahum E .Schoohs, ‘‘Sociomctuc Test in the Classioom,” Sociometry, Vol 9, 
Augiisi, 191G, pp 115-1IG 

"(i Einesl A Flotoiv, "ChaitinK Social Relationships ol School Childien," Elementary 
School Jouinul, Vol Ih, May, 1916, j>p 498 504. 

Gcoigia May .Sacks, “Sociomctuc Techniques,” fiom a papei piesenLed in Woik 
shop of Hum in Development. UnivcisiLy of Chicago, Summer, 1941 
EsShoobs, op cit 
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nascent stage bclore they became established \Vh(n the sononietiic oi- 
ganization o£ groups was dropped among the same pupils on subsequent 
terms, the children gradually legressed to then previous condition oI 
struggling for leadeiship among themselves, but not completely A lew 
ictamed some gains and many became more amcnahle to suggestions for 
improvement 

This study would tend to show that even for one teini this piocedme 
was worthwhile. However, a continued use of it would ciuiLe piolialdy 
produce better and more permanent results 

VI, THE school’s responsibility ADMIMSIUAIION 

During the first pait of this chapter we have been considenng the emo¬ 
tional needs of the child, what they aie, how in letogiu/e them, and an 
occasional suggestion as to the school’s lesponstbility Now let us consulei 
moie directly the lesponsibilitics of the administiatoi and the teachc'i 
for providing an enviionment which will rontiibute most to tlu emo¬ 
tional health of each and every child 

The school has two major icsponsibihtics Fust ami most uniioUant is 
the school situation itsell, because oi its widespiead inllucme It must be 
so sot up as to admimstiation, cuiiicidiun, stall, .iiul home and school 
lelationships, that it will furthei good adjustment and desu.ihle jjeison- 
ahty habits and attitudes It must not be the CiUise, hoivetei unwitiingly, 
of maladjustments and ptoblcms The second lesjiousibihty is to study 
systematically all pupils so that those who ate sulliciently imiladiusled to 
need special attention may be found. Hcic the school must study ilu‘ 
pioblem, do what is possible to help, and when ncccssaiy, t.ill m sjK'ti.d- 
ists who arc particularly equipjred 

The school situation will here be considcicd to include admnustialne 
policies, curriculum, peisonnel and home iclationshijrs 'riifii elleci on 
jDersonality development will he discussed in this oidei wluc li is .ilso m 
the inveise oidei of imjiorlancc 

Administi ntiue policies Many will deny that the adnuuisLi alive jioluu's 
of then school could possibly influence the jseisonahty develojunenl ol 
the children It is to such as these that this sccTion is wiitlen Tliey should 
study their school thoroughly and, li they wish to have an emodonalh 
healthy situation, be able to answer "no” to all the lollowmg epic slums 

1 Aie theie any overage pupils in the school? This needs Iwo cliecbs 
First, aie there any jmpils in the clemcntaiy school (tluough the sixdi 
giade) who are ovei fourteen years of age? Pupils oi this age and oidei 
do not belong heie They aie piobahly adolescent, and nenhei ihi woik 
nor the other pupils at this level aic intciesting oi challenging to ilum 
They become conspicuous, are often teased by the othei cluldien and 
even by unthinlcing adults 

Second, are there any chtldicn m any giade who aic mcne than two 
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yeai s older than the average ioi that grade? Two years gives all die leeway 
winch IS of advantage in adjusting to various mentalities Beyond that 
point, discrepancy in ages tends to differentiate and set off the pupil too 
definitely from the rest of the group He loses his feeling of “belonging” 
and, tliiough that, his sense of security and feeling of personal worth 
Questions and remarks of others as to liis age and giade give him a feeling 
of failuie that undermines his self-confidence II he is capable of doing 
school woik in a legular giade, he will benefit more by being near Ins 
age group despite what has been preached to the contiaiy This is true 
as far as subject mattei and skill learning is concerned, jDarticularly m 
any tyjDe of expeiience program, but especially is this tiue with respect 
to emotional health 

A study of promoted and non-promo ted j^upils showed that the non- 
jaromoted ones made very slow progress and were less favorably adjusted 
They jneierred to associate with their companions in the upper giades, 
as their classmates weie not ajapropriate companions They did not re¬ 
ceive social ajajnoval oi acceptance and exhibited behavioi traits winch 
indicated that school life foi most of them was not a happy one 

It is extremely impoitant, hoivcvci, when most children arc pxoinoted 
to jnovidc individualized goals and experiences For the slow child a 
bioad iich piogiam is particularly important rather than special stress 
on fundamental skills As Hildreth puts it, it is important to “rctliink 
education in terms oi the individual pupil ’’ 

2 Arc thcic any undciage pupils in the school? Sometimes chikhcn are 
entered in school with a false birth date to get them out of mothei's way 
or as a source oi pride to the parents Pupils may be transferred from one 
school to anothei and wiongly placed Extia promotions may put a child 
fai out of Ins age gioup If such children are of noiinal or subnormal 
mentality, as is often the case, this is a real handicap to them They are 
competing with those far more capable and experienced than they Thus, 
they lose then self-confidence and learn habits of failure The brighter 
the children the better chance they have of succeeding educationally 
However, their social and emotional matmity should also be taken into 
consideration 

3 Aie the mentally supe'iioi pupils losing their birthiight because they 
aie not given opportunity commensurate with their abilities? In situa¬ 
tions whcic the same work is expected ol all children, wc know that the 
assignments aie geaicd to the average or low aveiage of the group This 
is necessary with this type of tea.ching But since tins type of program docs 
miicli less than is possible for most of the childien, it becomes essential 

so Adolph A Sandin, Social ind Emotional Adjustments of Regulaily Promoted and 
Non-piomolcd Pupils, Child Development Moiiogiaphs, No 32 (New Yoik, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univcisvy, I9M), 142 pp Also in Education Digest, Vol 10, Jan 
iiaiy, 194D, pp 48-49 

00 Gcitiude Hildreth, “The Hazards of 'Straight Promotion,’ " Educational Adminis¬ 
tration and Supeivision, v'ol 32, January, 1946, yip I9-2G 
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to piovide a better one While this is impoitaut £oi all, it is pci haps most 
important for the very bright child. It is to this gionp that must look 
for a great deal of the construcnve leadciship in cveiy field It is ol jiaia- 
mount importance that they be challenged to the extent ol then alnlity, 
that they be encouiaged to use then initiative They should leain lo have 
confidence in then own ideas and thinking and develop a sense ol lesiion- 
sibility, self-control, and sclf-dircction 

The child who is o£ superior ability and youiigei than the uveiage hy 
one or peiliaps two yeais may quite likely be bettei jihued th.iu if he 
were in Ins own age gioup Howevev, iheie aie seveial puaamvons. A 
child must not be advanced beyond his social gimqi and jnohably should 
never be advanced more than two yeais beyond Ins noimal gi.uh- hi ino.sL 
cases It will be found that the bright (hild will natuially find Ins asso 
ciates among those a year or two older tlian hinisell and will be able to 
take his place on equal footing among a class one oi two giades b(ynnd 
his normal grade This is not by any means always tnie, and each case 
should be decided on the individual conditions 

In ordei to develop to his fullest extent, evciy child nnist be challenged 
to woik to the extent of liis ability This is n relatively sinqile inoblem 
for the normal and below-noimal pupils, but one ol the most pornly 
solved pioblems is the case of the gifted child Wheie healih and social 
development aie what might be expected, acceleiaiion is a jiai tial answci, 
but other provisions must also be made 

The capable child who is not challenged to the full extent oi his .ibilb 
ties develops habits of inattention, a feeling that he can sue teed with lutle 
effort By being able to acquire 1ns infoimatioii and skills with lutle oi 
no effoit, he soon develops the idea that he does not need to exei t him¬ 
self Theie is no incentive for him to do inoic Caielcssness and inatten¬ 
tion may soon result in poor work He loses contact with the gimq) be¬ 
cause he feels himself to be different The lest of the class (unsulei him 
“stuck-up" and, instead of looking up to him loi leadeishqi, tend to avoid 
him Finding himself socially ostracized, and not succcecliiig well ni his 
studies, his attitudes of supciioiity change to infeiioiity, and the jioten- 
Ual genius finds himself, an unwanted inisht 

This picture may seem extreme, but if educatois could ically know 
the seiiousness of similar problems now developing in then own schools, 
they would afrprcciatc the impoitance of the situation 
4 Arc the subnofmal pupils in a situation that does not give them seU- 
confidence or allow maximum development? Putting a slow child in a 
situation where ho is expected to compete on an equal basis with nuimal 
children is minimizing his chances foi successful developmeui CouLmu- 
ally to expect of him that which he is not capable of producing is to 
undermine his entire peisonahty I-Ie becomes leaifnl and shy, "antici¬ 
pating failure Ol in trying to bolster his own coinage he may become 
Doisteroiis and ovei confident 
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Studies tend to show that putting any child in a situation where he is 
continually expected to make finer disciiminations than he is capable of, 
results in a complete disintegration o£ the child’s behavior. He loses the 
ability to make clisciiminalions easily made befoie, and a general emo¬ 
tional upset appears This situation usually cleais up in a short time, but 
iL it were continually repeated, would develop habits which would be 
most dillicult to break A quotation from Irwin and Maiks in Fitting the 
School to the Child is most pertinent here 

The blacksmith is not necessarily unhappy because he is not a ]udge, the 
gasman is not necessarily downhearted because he is not a doctoi It is the inward 
sense oC failure and incfCectiveness which wiecks human lives and which can be 
avoided by any and every degiee ol intelligence if family and school influences 
are shaped to that end The dull noimal boy can be just as serene about his 
inability to do bank discounl, and should be, as you can be about yoiir inability 
to write as good a play as Hamlet But i£ someone wcie at your elbow day by 
day urging you to wiite a masteipiece and marking you down as a failure every 
week and month m which you did not perform the task, it would inevitably 
and completely break dotvn your personal morale The state of demoralization 
winch IS produced in the dull child by the goad of the cuiriculum is of this 
gratuitous nature 

It might be well if eveiy teacher hung a copy of this where she could 
not help but see tt evciy morning befoie she met her class 

5 Aic the physically handleapped still fuithcr handicapped by lack of 
pro25Ct care? Many teachers and jsimcipals say they have no jihysirally 
handicapped in then schools or perhaps mention Billy who is lame and 
Jane who is out of school much of the tune with a chronic disease 

AVhat about those not deaf but haicl of heaiing, not blind but whose 
eyes do not behave adequately foi reading, those in whom malnutrition 
IS undei mining energy and jjoweis of attention? If lack of jiroper sleep 
or food, or a chronic illness is sapping the child's eneigy, he has not the 
sticngth to make normal healthy adjustments, he Teams habits which 
lead to maladjustment, unhajifuncss, and again in turn to jpooier physical 
condition What jjrcvcntive and icmedial measures are in force? 

6 Are temporary educational disabilities allowed to break down morale 
because not j^iomjatly conected? A child may develop a temporary dis¬ 
ability in one or moie of the skills tlrrough non-attendance, by missing a 
jjoint or by a psychological blocking due to Icai or anxiety This situation 
unless discovcicd and coirccted, often leads to the same type of jreison- 
ality dillicidties as in die case of general mental deficiency The child is 
not cajiablc ol kcciimg iqr with this group, loses sclf-confidcnre, and dc- 
velojis comjjhcaLions or defense leactions thal may continue after the 
oiiginaf cause has been eliminated As Shcviakov and Redl say, “any dis¬ 
turbance in the satisiaction childien get out of the woik they do with 

oipiom Ehzabelh A Irwin and Lewis A Maiks, Fitting the School to the Child 
(New Yoik, The M.icimllan Company. 1921), p 273 Used by peimission oC the 
piiblislicis 
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their teachers is likely Lo reflect itself in the pioduction ol inobleni 
behavioi ” 

7 Are the types of examinalions and maiking syilcitn, used m the 
school breaking down lather than contiibuting to einotional health.'' 

Do the exaiTunations cover important points in woilh while iiiatLiial, 
or do they consist largely of catch tpicsUons put in the tost solely loi the 
purpose of chstiihutmg the scoics of the class ovei a desned lange'-' Aie 
the maiks given out publicly so that all may know each one’s stamlnig'^ 
How a\c the lesuhs of the tests used? It a pupil’s uiaik is known only to 
himself and the teacher, and used solely foi the jnnjiose ol inloiiniiig the 
pupil of Ills progress, the system may well be called desiiable In this case 
the pupil has the advantage of being able to see his own jnogu'ss ovei a 
period of time and, in gencial, finds a feeling of secuiity II, boweiei, 
marks aie used to comiiaic one child’s woik with anothei’s, two things 
happen The less capable of the two thildrcn loses .self-timluleme, secu- 
iity, and some of his incentive to go on, wheieas the othei one may de¬ 
velop attitudes just as detrimental to his peisonality a<l]nsLineiU ()i lias 
youl school developed to the point wheic "nuuks" aic no longi i given, 
but instead a note to the paients is wntten which gives the child's Jiiogiess 
in 1 elation to his previous woik? 

One of the majoi dilliculties with maiks is that they Iieconie in tlu‘ 
pupil’s mind the “cuuency" which is used to ji.iy loi woik, I he leal 
accomplishment is lost to the individual ihiough the coiuein loi "Inghei 
pay” Then eiioneous practices persist One teachei gate an A to pupils 
having all spelling woids concct, a B when one woid w.is missed, a C 
when two were missed, a D for ihiec, and an F when loin oi nioic weie 
missed AVhat happened to Jim who always missed moie than bun ivoi els? 
Anothei example, m a class in English, the students had jm'[)aietl long 
rcpoits on a topic of importance in the local communuy, The maiks 
given were based piimaiily on the final examination wheic a lew mis 
spellings pulled the inaik down consideiably The teachei state'll dial she 
was not including the leport in the final mark What do you siijipose that 
did to a student who had put long horns of haid woik in on his lepoit^ 
How do your testing and maikmg practices .iffcct lioys and gnls? 

The only single demand that can be made ot all rlulclien is this, "Is 
each one making progiess commcnsiiiate with his own ability?" 

8 Is the school failing to kccji aclccjuaie and necessaiy uifcn iiialtan 
recouled in usable, continuous foim so that pupils may be h,nulled in a 
way suitable to then individual needs? 

No adequate piogram loi the pupil development liui lie earned out 
without rather compiehensivc inlormation conceimng each cinid It 
would be comparable to attempting to solve a set ol piolilems without 

G2 Geoige V Sheviakov and Futz Recll, Dimplme foi Today's Children and "i outh, 
Depaitment of Siipeivision and Curucuhnn Developincnt. N t A . (Wkishinglnu, 1) C , 
National Education Association, 1911), p 45 
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any specific data Too much of education is now doing ]ust that by 
attempting to give a generalized answci which we hope will solve all the 
problems but which in reality is no solution at all for any of them As 
to the means and mateiials of such records, more has been included in 
section IV of this chapter 

VII THE school’s RESPONSIBILITY THE CURRICULUM 

Of far greater importance in the development of well-adjusted per¬ 
sonalities IS the curriculum Though the problems of administration may 
adveisely aficct only certain of the children, the curiiculum affects all 
Perhaps the simplest way to make clear its effect is to contrast the situa¬ 
tion under the old-type regime and under the modern 

The new and the old Until modern ideas of education were put into 
practice, the mam pin pose of teaching was virtually the memorizing of 
facts and acquiiing of skills by practice and repetition The mateiials and 
subject-matter weie prescribed and textbooks provided Contrasted with 
this we find modern education not nearly so diiectly concerned with facts 
and skills as with the giowuh and development of the individual child, 
and with helping him to learn how to live We want him to develop ade¬ 
quate habits of study, abilities to find information he desires, to evaluate 
It, and to use it to solve his own pioblem Materials and subject-matter 
are left paitially to the decision of teachers and pupils working together 
so that they may take advantage of the situation most pregnant with pos¬ 
sibilities at that particular time Textbooks have changed to Iibiaries 
carefully built up to furnish valuable materials on paiticular subjects on 
a wide range of levels so that all in the group may find materials well 
within their abilities from which they may contribute their share 

Witli these thumb-nail sketches one can see the effect of each on the 
development ol peisonalities Under the old system, initiative not only 
was not developed but was actually discouiaged Each child was supposed 
to do just the same as every other child and only as the teacher directed 
To lollow directions in regimented fashion, that was "education ’’ The 
child’s only desire and purpose was to do as he was told or m some cases 
make the teacher’s life miserable by not doing as he was told Personality 
dcvelojimcnl under such a regime was more suppression than expiession 
Pupil pmpoang A task, a plan, and freedom to cany it out are the 
absolutely essential conditions "without which a peison cannot be quite 
sound incnLally and with which apart Jrom accident, infection, or hered¬ 
ity, one can have no serious mental disorder ’’ In the term task is also 
included "mtcicst in the job ’’ A child secs a need and jDurpose for the 
solution of a problem or the completion of a pioject, sets his whole energy 
toward the solution Interest is inheicnt, and the whole personality is 

<13 Caroline B Zachiy. Feisonahty Adjustments of School Children (New York, 
Chaites Sciibnci's Sons, 1929), p 254 
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unified and growing and reaching a higher development Thus jiuipose 
and interest are as valuable in developing a wholesome peisonahiy as in 
good teaching oJ any other soit. 

By Ireedom to carry out then own plan undci Iriendly giiidame the 
pupils develop habits ol behaving in socially acceptable ways when lii’ing 
and working in a social group Then time is spent solving leal piolilcms, 
which they leel are worth while. They are doing woik whnh they indi¬ 
vidually are capable of doing and gaming theieby a lecling oi siuctss, ol 
security, of confidence in then own abilities Their thinking is .luepted 
with lespect, their initiative is challenged They aic cnioying then woik 
and thus developing ever broadei interests In other woids, pupils aic 
forming habits, attitudes, interests, and ajipieciations, which aie the leal 
foundations of adequate personal adjustment 

Sell-confidence througli real success. Above all, seli-conlidencc must be 
developed. It is the basis lor success, and vice versa, siuce!>s is the basis 
lor self-confidence All pupils should be guided into a task at winch they 
have a reasonable degiee ol success, and the dnection ol the tn clc will be 
changed from a vicious one to a chaimed one Buinham in The Noirnal 
Mind says 

This sumulus of success is an essential condition ol noiin.il clcvelopinenl 
and mental healih. Continued failure, on the othci hand, is lialile to develoj) 
an unsocial atiitucle, the shut-in personality, and to jilam the seeds, jieih.ips, 
of mental disorder The great and essential condition, if pupils .ae to li.ive 
success—real success as the psychologist undcistands Uie word— is lIk oppo'i tunny 
for doing things, for tasks worthwhile, puiposeful .ictivity, self-acuvity oi the 
highest kind Without opportunity for tins, pupils cannot succeed 

Democratic situation. America believes that demociacy is the most de¬ 
sirable philosophy of government If this is to be eflec Live it must also be 
the basic philosophy of living If such basic philosojihy is going to be 
operative children are going to have to establish tlie habits and attitudes 
and ways of working which are essential to it The children tan not jnac- 
tice one thing and learn anothei How well are the schools establishing 
democratic procedures in the behavior of children? Graham believes 
that present school children are woefully lacking in many of the attitudes 
needed in a democratic society. Typical teaching proccdiucs even though 
employed by superior teachers do vntually nothing to develop democr.itic 
attitudes However, the situation is far fiom hojicless He has cxpcii- 
mental evidence to show that superior teachers, using dcmociatK jnoic'- 
dures, have considerable success m establishing demociatn attitudes In 
fact they made statistically significant progtess in only four months, Gne 
can not help but consider the progiess which could be made during a 

0*1 William H Burnham, The Normal Mind (New York, Applclon CcnLiiir Ciotls, 
Inc , 1921). pp 458, 460 

0 5 Alva Whitcomb Graham, "Do Teacheis Who Use Democratic Methods Develop 
Dcmociatic Attitudes?'' Elementary School Joinnal^ Vol 47, SepLcmbei, 1946, pp 21-27 
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child’s school life Is this significant ioi emotional health as well? Appar¬ 
ently demociatic procedures have tlieir implications in many helds 

A numbci of reseaich studies were instigated by Kurt Lewin on the 
effect of democratic atmosphcie in the classroom He and his colleagues 
have earned on a number oi experiments The following study is typical 
oi the results they obtained 

Lippitt and Whitereproduced an autocratic sclioolioom, a laissez 
fane situation, and a friendly demociatic legime where the children were 
closely matched gioups There was more tension, more emotion, more 
fighting in the autocratic gioup There was more domination and bully¬ 
ing among themselves, more submission to the experimenter In the 
democratic gioup thcie was a better sense of cooperative work toward a 
common goal Having achieved certain results in the democratic group, 
the clnldicn were found to want to share with each other their materials 
and then pioducts But in the autociatic group there was much wrangling 
and ultimately some destruction of the things diat had been made 

Piofcssoi Lewin comments in the same article, 

These lesults seem to affirm the belief of progressive education in the values 
of demociacy However, I should like to stress that these results can be con- 
sideied typical only if one distinguished between democracy and a situation of 
Lussez-l.iiic When a maximum of Jrecdom was created, in such a way that any 
one was at liberty to do what he wished to do, the result was anarchy The 
result ol such anarchic, free atmosphere was a standard of work well below that 
of the autocratic gioup 

Adjust task to ability The cumculum can be the cause of emotional 
ill health when it is not adjusted to the abilities of the individual pupil. 
Pupils lepoited to clinics foi study and problem pupils located by psy¬ 
chiatrists are found as might be expected over the entire intelligence 
range However, the bright pupils' difficulties are laigely of retreat and 
the dullci those ol lehelhon But pioblcms rcpoitecl by teachers are very 
largely, if not entiiely, for pupils of below average ability These are 
school problems because they are not capable of doing the work pre¬ 
sented It is not suited to their abilities and interests, and many of them 
react by pioblem behavior which is an annoyance in the classioom They 
seek then satisfactions that way These problems were created by the 
demands of a cuiriculum which was not suited to their needs and which 
should never have been asked of them When the work is adjusted and 
they again develop some self-conftdencc through success, the need for 
the pioblem bchavioi is over 

Eliminate haste Anotbci factor that might be discussed here is that of 
haste. Buinham gives it as one of the major conditions of disintegrating 
pcisonality .Speed has entered the schools the same as it has all daily life. 

GO Repoi Led in Gcoige D Stoddard, The Educability of Emotional Behaviorj loc cit, 
pp 160-167 

0 7 Buinham, ojp cil, p 286 
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Speed drills and speed tests are more frequent Pupils .iic olten con¬ 
stantly hurried This may be partly due to the increase in the field coveied 
in the elementary schools and partly to the false idea that speed chills 
increase accuracy But speed before the facts have been leaiucd actually 
retards the learning piocess The fact is that actiuacy me leases speed 
When a child really knows what he is to do and how it is to be done and 
IS capable of doing it easily, he usually gets it done in leasonable tune 

Habitual huiry on the pait of the teacher oi habitual dallying on the 
part of the pupil are both symptoms of maladjustments that need to be 
dealt with as sepaiate problems 

A child needs to develop speed in his woik and his actions, but this 
must be developed as he acquires and peilects the ncccssaiy habits and 
abilities Undue oi piematuic haste only confuses and bicaks down 
smooth and accurate icactions 

VIII. THE school’s RE.SI*0NSIBILITY TFACIIlUtS 

Of all the lesponsibiliLies of the school, the gieatest is that of maitUain- 
ing an effective and desirable teaching personnel Moic and moie, those 
who aie woikiug with the schools aie leah/ang drat on the tcaebei hugely 
depends the success oi failure of any educational jilan oi piocecUue 
Further, it is the teacher with whom the child comes lu coiitaiL dm mg 
most oi every school-day It is a well-known obscivation that the leiu Hons 
of adults and childicn alike vary with the situation Thus, the child’s 
school bchavioi depends to a considciablc degice on the school silu.itton 
of which the tcachei is the most important factor Teluheis’ aLliuides m 
school account laigely for a child’s icactions 

Studies show effect of teachers’ classroom personalities A Uemendously 
significant sciies of studies has been made on Leachcis’ classioom jxuson- 
alities It IS significant for scveial icasons Fiisl, it fin rushes objective 
pioof that the attitudes teachcis show toward children make a veiy leal 
clificience in the kind o£ children they are Secondly, it indicates the sjie- 
cific attitudes and ways of managing children which arc desualile Irnm the 
sLancIpomt of mental health and development, and those which aie detri¬ 
mental Fuithcr, It presents a technique by which olhei siuulai studies 
can be conducted It even gives a new point ol view m "tilings to watch 
Cor” by principals and supeivisois In fact, a tcachei can do much m 
evaluating hei own work by checking hcisclf on the Lyjie oJ contacts she 
makes with youngsteis One of these studies shows the A//c'( Is of Teat ho s' 
Dominative and Integrative Contacts on Children’s Clnssunmi Bcluunoi 
No one can read this and doubt any longer but that the tcachei’s class¬ 
room bchavioi maikcdly affects diiklien’s icactions, attiLuclcs, and jicr- 

OB Harold H Andeison and Joseph E Bi'cwei, Studies o/ I cacheiC Clnssionin Pci- 
sonahties IT, Applied Psychology Monographs, No 8, Amencan Psychological Associa 
tion, (SlanCoid UmveisiLy, California, StanCoid lltiivcisity Press, June, IQ 1(1) 
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sonaliUes In this study two second grade classiooms were obseived The 
childien in the two rooms were similar in all the important variables and 
had been assigned to their groups the year belore by lot Theie were 
twenty-nine chikhen in one loom and thirty m the othei 

Method of study The piocedure was for a trained observer to record 
on a special form foi five-minute periods the behavior ol one child and 
all the dominativc and socially integrative contacts of the teacher which 
wcie dnected at that child cithci as an individual or as a member ot a 
gioup These observations were taken on different days and different 
times in the day until a total ol two hours of observation was recorded 
loi each child The obseivation sheets contained the following categoiics 
of child behavior 

Nervous habits 
Looking up 
Leaves seat 

Undetermined child—child contacts 

Demands or commands other child 

Attacks status of other child 

Dominates othei children 

Foreign ob]ects 

Conforming 

Non-tonlormmg 

I-Iolds up hand 

Answcis when called upon 

Fails to answei 

Response m recitation 

Seeks help 

Contiibutes to own problem 
Contributes to othei's problem 
Problem solving 

Voluntary social contributions 
Suggestion 
Offers services 
I-Iolds up hand 
Appreciation 

Social contributions m response 
Tells expeiicnce 
Suggestion 
Oilers services 
Holds up hand 

The types of lecuJier behatnot studied The categories of teacher-contact 
used were. 

Domination in conflict 
Domination no conflict—(directive) 

Domination no conflict—(lecture method) 

Domination in working together 
Integration no woiking Logcthei 
Integration m working together 
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In order to make these categories mcaninglul heic aie cvceipts fiom 
the material the obsenieis used as guides ““ 

DC, Domination toith evidence of coiifhcl 

The child has given some expiession ol his goals oi dcsiies and the tcathci 
behaves in a manner to stop that behavior wiihont ashing the tlnld oi seeking 
to work out a solution between them In cdect the teacher uses her own v\- 
peiience to evaluate and piclge adversely icgarding the iinpoiLance ol the thild's 
behavior Within this classification eight categoiics ol te.uliet contacts were 
dillci cntiated 

DC-1, Determines a detail of activity in conflict 
T "Hurry up ” 

T "Sit still, Mary, please ” 

T‘ "You’ll have to stop reading now [DC-1, taking the liook out of John’s li.iiid 
and putting it on the library table] ’’ (Check, in addition, DC-11 fm taking 
the book away horn him) 

T "Don’t do It that way [OC-5] I’ll tell you what to do [DC-1].’’ 

T "Peter, will you please stop that [DC-1]/ It’s veiy silly [DC-fi] ” 

DC-3, Relocates child 

This includes telling the child to move to anothei ji.iit of the lOom ht*t lusc 
of some distiubancc, eg, playing with someone ncai him oi m.iking noises It 
also includes actual physical lelocating, le, picking up child and c.niyuig him 
to new position (Rclotatnig child not m conllitL with T oi with minis is 
recoided under DiV-1) 

DC-4, Diiect lafwal or contiadicliom, evasion ol a cliild’.s piotest or coinjilaint; 
postponement without expwssed laason oi (onudruition 

A child asks the teacher i£ he may do something, and T leplies only wiih "Nol" 
T “I'm busy now [pcrtuiicloiy iein.uk] ’’ 

T "We won't have time to play now ” 

DC-5, Disappioval, blame, or shame directed towaid the tlultl as a pcison This 
category includes psychological leicction or rejective behavioi 
T "Some people were not icady ’’ 

T "No, that’s not right [censuie in tone] ’’ 

T "Chailes, you have been at that pencil shaipeiier since lecess [DC-5] Now 
hiiiiy uji [DC-1] and get away Inmi iheie [DC-1] Gel busy [DC’-l] ” 

T, to Pauline "You weren’t here [DC 5] and didn't know what to do [DC-fi] 
and so you made a mistake [DC-5, tone of cciisiue tlnoughouL] " (Conipaie 
last Item under IT-2Q ) 

DC-6. Warnings, threats, lemindcis, conditional pionmrs, obshuction, oi intei- 
rupiiov 

In DC-5 something has happened, child has done' somelhiiig T nsniis child 
that if he continues to behave in such inauuei some evil will hcliill liini In 1)N fi 
child has not misbehaved, T anticipates the iiushehavioi 
T "I can’t call on people that make those little noises [Giouji, DC-fi] ’’ 

T' "Louise, if you aie going to coloi. you will have to sit up sti.iight |DC-(i].’’ 
T “We are not coloiing yet, Hiibeil [DC-6] We aie leading [DC-1[ " 

<wThc tollowiiig selections aic icpuiilccl fiom Stlidits in 1 cache) s’ Classinom Pn- 
sonahties, II, auUiois and publisheis, StanCoid Univcisity Picss, ibid , pp 1/ 20, HV-’iO 
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DC-7, Calls to attention or to group activity 

The contact occurs most frequently in situations where T has to repeat her 
calls to attention because of slow, indifferent, or negativistic children, or children 
who "fail to hear ” 

T "I see someone who knows and isn’t paying attention [Gioup, DC-7, not 
Unident, DC-7] " 

T "John, face this way, won’t you?" 

DC-11, Punishment, which includes sending out ot room, keeping after school, 
sending to principal’s office, physical attack by T, depiiving child of specific 
mateiial, activity, "right," or privilege 

Mary biought a cootie game to school and was showing it ]ust after she 
entered the loom T "I’ll have to put that m my desk ’’ 

T “You’ll have to put your paper on my desk [DC-11] You can’t color if you 
can’t sit up straight [DC-11] ’’ 

DN, Domination with no evidence of conflict- D2Y-(l-8) directive, DN-(9-10) 
Icctwe method 

Included here are the routine mechanics of group management—administiative 
short-cuts to a teachei-deteimined goal In determining the goal, however, the 
teacher may be acting moie as an agent of society oi of the school system than 
as an individual The teacher’s decisions aie unsolicited, they anticipate con¬ 
forming on the part of the child Within this classification foui categories of 
teacher contacts were differentiated as directive contacts, two as lecture method 

DAT-l, Deieimines a detail of activity, mostly of a loutine sort, with no evidence 
of conflict 

Teacher introduces a subject for discussion, or introduces an activity for an 
individual, a group, or herself This categoiy includes relocating child not m 
conflict with T or others Calling the loll the presumption is that calling the 
roll is a repetition of DN-\ instructions to "answer when your name is called ’’ 
If T calls the name of a child who is absent, no contact is recorded If, however, T 
asks the gioup about a child who is absent, check Group /Af-19q 
T "I’m going Lo let you make a picture alter recess " 

T "I have some work for you to do ’’ 

IT, Integiation with evidence of walking together 

There must be some evidence of dnection of goals foi both teacher and child 
Child IS "m” the situation, he has given some indication ot interest or desire 
In all IT contacts the child, as a pcison, is "accepted as he is ’’ The incoircctness 
of his solution LO any problem oi the quality of his peifoiinance docs not affect 
adversely his stains of being accepted as an individual He can, theiefore, "make 
mistakes ivuhout blame ’’ This type of contact is that indicating the closest 
rajypiocheincnt of child and teacher When there is ob|ective evidence of joint 
paiticijiation loward a common goal, a contact is recorded as IT The siluation 
may have oiiginatcd with the teacher, but the child must have accepted the 
activity wilhnut evidence of coercion from the teacher 

IT-14, Helps child to define, ledefne, oi advance a pioblem 

Contacts iccoided nuclei IT-14 ranged from telling a child a woid m a reading 
lesson to heljjing him work out a complex social relationship There must be 
evidence that the problem has been stated or accepted by the child This category 
includes holh questions and statements 

T "I don’t know whether you will want to capitalize these woids or not [to 
child who has asked for words to be spelled] " 
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T "Are you going to speak about a certain aunt and unde [/T-14:]?’’ 

C "No ” 

T “I think I would ]ust use a small nnc in that case [/7'-ll] " 

Child has hand up to ask to have word spelled on the boaid When 'I' tails on 
him, he says "I have loigotten the word now” 

T "Well, when you think o£ it, you tell me not 77'-ir)] " 

When T tells child a it’oid which is giving him dilhrulty iii the .issigncd leading, 
check JT-14 

77’-I6, Appioval, accoid, thank':, acceptance of the spont,nieoiis oi scir-iniii.ued 
behavior ot the child Appioval whcie there can he seveial answeis ot new 
answers 

T "I think that everyone enjoyed your stoiy, Louise " 

T. "That’s a good idea [ZT-lfl] " (But T "Why don’t yon do that?" This state 
ment in response to child’s expressed mteicst would be 77’-18 ) 

7T-18, Extend: invitation in response to child’s expressed wish, suggestion, or 
need 

G “1 have a salety-first book " T "Perhaps there are some suggestions you might 
read to us " 

7r-19q, Qiiatians ^egaiding the child': expics:ed tntPU’:t oi activity which do 
not contiibute to a problem of the child's (77’'14), m whidi do not mcu’ly 
express appioval (77’-16) Many contacts in this categoiy aie those in w'hidi 1' 
IS asking for infoimation 

Sarah does not have time to finish wnlhig her stoiy T ,isks liinv slie wms going 
to end it (7T-19q) 

T. "What clo you have in youi mouth?” (This ciucstion more ficrpiently occurs 
as DCS, but can be a bona fide 7T-19q) 

7T-19s, Statement: legaiding the child’.: expje::rd int(-ie:t oi adivily whidi do not 
contribute to a problem, of the child’s (7T-14), or svhuh do not ineudy express 
approval (7T-1G) Story reading by the teachei would be lecoitled nndei 77-19s 
when Llicic is evidence of the children’s interest 

Dick has a hutterlly T. "I see that Dick has a hutterlly this morning [Dick, 
7T-19S. Group, 7Ar-19s] ” 

T "Would you like to show it to us, Dtck [7T-18]?'’ Dick shows the butterfly 
T “Thank you, Dick [7T-16’1 It's a pretty hutterlly, isn’t it, boys .md gnls 
[Dick, 7T-16, Group, 7T-19q]?'' 

Paul has a dead bird T, wrinkling her nose, “I sec that Paul has brought m a 
dead bud that piobably smells [Paul, DCS. Group. /A^-19s] Take it outdoois, Paul 
[Paul, DC-ll], and don’t bung in anything like that again [Paul, 770-6], ^Ve're 
not interested in that [Paul, DCS, Group, D7V-8] ” 

7T-20, AdmH: rcspon:ibihiy for own act that is inconvenient, unjusi, oi imfau 
to another, or admit: own ignorance or ivcapacii'y 
T "I'm sorry I made a mistake [JT-20] " 

Jack is asked to work a problem He goes to board but can't work it. 

T "Jack, I think you svere absent the first day ive took up those problems 
[/T-20] Perhaps someone else can help you [Jack, IT-lA- Group, lAT-lS] ” 

The -lesults Only the Domination in Conhict and the Integration in 
Working Together are used here, as they were the categones winch 
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showed Lhc most diffeience Teachers or supervisors who are interested 
in improving teaching would find much help in the descriptions and ex¬ 
amples o£ the other categories as well as the further examples from which 
the pieceding excerpts aie quoted 

The observations were made after the children had been with their 
teachers for more than a term but less than a year The lesults of the study 
show that when they tabulated the mean fiequency of individual contacts 
per child, teacher 2C made 1 1 DC contacts while teacher 2D made as 
many as 7 9 

Teacher 2C also made 116 IT contacts to 3 3 foi teacher 2D When 
group contacts were considered, teacher 2C made 4 4 DC contacts to 7 9 
by teachei 2D Teacher 2C made 38 1 IT contacts to 2 2 by teacher 2D 
The authors summarize their results thus 

Comparison of mean ftequencies of teacher contacts —The measures of teacher 
contacts showed contiastuig and significant differences in the two teachers in then 
use of dominative and of socially integiative techniques, the children ui their 
respective rooms lived in different psychological environments 

Teacher 2G as compared with teacher 2D was found to have significantly 

1 Less domination toward the children as a group 

2 Less domination toward the children individually 

3 More integration toward the children as a group 

4 More integration toward the children individually 

Companson of mean frequencies of child behavior —The children in the two 
rooms showed consistent and significant contrasts in their behavior The children 
m Room 2C as compared with die children in Room 2D showed significantly 
lower frequencies in 

1 Looking up 

2 Undetermined child—child contacts 

S Playing with "foreign objects " 

4 Conforming to teacher domination 

5 Non-contoiming to teacher domination 

The children m Room 2C as compared with the children in Room 2D showed 
significantly higher frequencies m 

6 Making voluntary suggestions 

7 Voluntary indicating by hand that they wished to do something or say 

something 

8 Voluntarily expressing appreciation 

9 Making voluntary social contributions 

10 Telling experiences m response to teacher’s open invitation or question 

11 Making suggestions m response to teacher’s open invitation or question 

12 Indicating by hand in response to teacher’s open invitation or question 

that they wished to do something 

13 Making social contributions in response to teacher's open invitation or 
question 

14 Total social contributions 

The next question that comes up is concerned with whether there hap¬ 
pened to be some difference m the groups themselves which made it nec- 


10 zhid , pp 72-73 
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essaiy lor Leaclier 2D to be more dominating This is .uisweicd m the 
next study'll in the senes 

Reed studied these siime second-grade teaclieis the follou’mg )CMi, when they 
were with new looms of second grade chilchcn She also studied the setoiid-giade 
children the lollowmg year when they weie witli new thud glade leatlieis Reed's 
study IS important, not only because it offeis raihei definitive answeis to tertani 
questions about these tcacheis, but because it denionsiiates luilher the validity 
of this method ol studying tcacheis’ classroom personalities. 

Reed showed Qiat the more clominating teadiei was again a yern laici more 
clommating-^thaL tins teacher's undesirable personality jiatterns peisisted with 
the new group of children the following year On the otliei h.tnd. tbeie was no 
similar tendency for the undcsiiable classioom behavior of tlic second grade 
children to persist into the third giadc, when the chiUhen weie wntli ii dilleient 
teacher 

Reed also found that the highly integiative teacher was ag.ini highly integiative 
with a new gioup of children the following year Moreoier, the Inghlj integta- 
tive teacher tended to "cut the vicious circle" of clominatioii-ic'sisl uue with those 
children most m conflict with her, the more dominating te.uhei did not. The 
more dominating teacher was found, in both years, to be using "Ingh ri('t|uemies 
ol a technique which could be expected cither to stifle sponiaiieily and initiative 
or to intensify, not reduce, conflict and iinsundeistnncling in her room " 

Conchisions We can thus dvaw from this stiuly conclusions which wc 
have suspected lor some time Integrative hcliavioi on the ]).nt of the 
teacher begets cooperation horn the student and iikumscs Ins emotional 
health and development, both m making him leel .v gieatei sense ol pei- 
sonal worth and in increasing his socially coutiilnitive lelations witli 
otheis On the other hand, domination by the tcachei hit leases lesislancc 
and decreases emotional health and devclojmtcnt 

Othei studies Other studies tend to conhim these findings. ILivLci 
Coimcl marked evidence that the behavior ol the teachei has an ellett on 
the pupil's sense ol secuiity, freedom from tension, couitesy, re.som c ehil- 
ness, and seeking of social recognition 

Schohaus asked “Irom what did you suffer most in school?” Answcis 
weie “sarcasm, excessive demands, contempt and coipoial punishmcut ” 

tlow well are teachers adjusted? The consensus ol opinion seems to be 
that instead of being a well-adjusted group, tcacheis aie no bettei oi 
perhaps are moie poorly adjusted than the average jieison As with most 
people, teachers as a group cannot, or will not attui ately judge iheii own 

iiRepimicd from Haiohl H Anckison, Josejih !•, Biewin, .mil M.iiy I'l.iiiu's Reeil, 
Studies of Teachers’ Classioom PeisonaliHes, III, Folloxu-np Sliiclirs of the hirnls of 
Dominatwe and InLegralwc Contacts in Children's Dehavtoi, hppUed I’sycliolngi hinno 
ginplis. No 11, Amcncan I’sychologicnl Awocialion (SunCoul lliuveisiij, Cl.ililiiini.i, 
Si.inloid Univcisily Press, December, IS'ID), pp liia-l'il, wiLh the peimission ot the 
authors and publishers 

12 These studies weie lepeated in William U Snyder, "Recent Iiivestig.iuons ol 
Mental Hygiene m the Schools,” Educational Reseauh Iliillcim, Vol PI. Noiciuhei, 
1915, pp 222-224 

"3 Ibid 
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mental health But it is more important that they should learn to do so, 
that tliey should have better insight into their ways of obtaining satisfac¬ 
tion and into their compensatoiy reactions. All jobs concerned with the 
handling of people are usually more exacting than other types, and that 
of handling children is particularly so For her own sake, as well as for 
the sake of the children, the teacher must be certain of a healthy mental 
and emotional balance 

Peck studied 100 women teachers who took work at summer school 
at the University of Texas in 1935 It is impossible to say whether this 
selective factoi influenced the findings or not She found these teachers 
not to be as well adjusted as other women students attending that sum¬ 
mer Of these 100 women teachers, according to the Thurstone Person¬ 
ality Schedule, 

Oiie-third are definitely maladjusted 
One-sixth need psychiatiic advice 
One-filth aic well adjusted 

One-third feel deserving of a better lot m life, describe themselves as nervous, aie 
shy 

One-fourth are frequently in a state of excitement, are upset easily, arc cntical 
of other people, do not plan their work ahead, dislike to take responsibility, 
sufFer from indigestion, fear insanity, are suffering horn a conflict between sex 
and morality 

One-fifth are frequently low in spirits, are tired most of the time 
One-sixth admit they lose their tempers quickly. 

One-tenth have had a nervous breakdown 

The sources of their maladjustment as reported by these teachers aie 
as follows 

97 have personal problems, of which 39 have inferiority feelings 

49 have too heavy teaching load 

33 lack congenial associates 

24 have inadequate salary 

24 lack lecreaLional facilities 

21 lack desirable living arrangements 

21 have imposition o£ extra duties 

20 have financial problems 

20 have health problems 

19 feci leslricLions on teachers’ social activities and personal conduct 
19 feel uncertainty of tenure, and there are many other problems concerning 15 
or less of the teachers 

Bronson''® found a very similar situation He felt that since teachers 
“visit their maladjustments upon children with whom they are asso¬ 
ciated,’’ they should be selected as to eliminate as many as possible of the 
maladjusted 

Ti Leigh Peck, “A Study of the Adjustment Difficulties of a Group of Women 
Teachers,” Joanna! of EducaHonal Fi.yc}ioloey, Vol 27, Scplembei, 1936, pji 401-416 
"ts John A Bronson, "Problem Teachers," Educational Administration and Super¬ 
vision, Vo] 29, Maich, 1943, pp 177-182 
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A study was reported in which Dr. Altman, the retired chief medical 
examiner in New York City public .schools, jnesented stuy distuibnifr 
findings He says that 1500 of the 37,000 tcacheis in New Yoik Cit^ aie 
mental cases and that 4,500 are in need of jisychiatiu tieatment How¬ 
ever, he feels that the numbci of psychotics is no gic'atei than in the 
general population It means, ncveitheless, that .some *10,000 ehilchen aic 
exposed to a psychotic teachci each ycai. 

The same article reports a study from New Jersey ivhith figuied out 
that the chances were seven to one that a child will deal with at least two 
emotionally maladjusted teachers dm mg his twelve yeais in school. 

What qualities must a good teachei hatie^ 

1 Health One of the first leciuisites foi a good teachei is phy.sical 
health Lack of energy, low blood pie.ssme, so-called minor tluonic oi 
periodic disturbances, though not usually considcicd in the hiimg of 
teachers, all make an immense diffcicnce in their eflicienty m the class- 
loom as developeis of well-balanced individuals 

A valuable discussion of the whole jnoblem of teachei health, mchitlmg 
mental health, appeals in the book. Fit to Teadi. It gives” a health 
habit mventoiy and ten helpful and extiemely jnactual suggestions as 
to health fundamentals Eveiy teacher should have a cojiy ol this oi a 
similai inventory and the list of suggestions, and then follow them loi 
the impiovement ol her own mentsil and physical health. 

It IS found 78 that among the leading health disoidcis, pcisoiialhy mal¬ 
adjustments are lesponsible for failuie in teaching moie often than physi¬ 
cal disorders Intense and persistent woiiics are a most import,mt health 
hazaid Emotional problems can be the cause of a good sliaie of jihysital 
ill health 

2 Personality Which peisonality factors lend to make foi the best 
teachers? Seveial studies of personality differences between siipeuoi and 
inferior teachers have been made On some factors tlieie seems to be little 
distinction between the two groups, wheicas m otheis consideiable diflcr- 
ence was observable In general, inferior teachers feci nioie feai, moie dis¬ 
tress, more anger, more disgust, and more lust, wheicas the sujieuoi 
teacher has more ol the tcndei feeling, more amusement, moie tuiiosiLy, 
gieater creativeness, and bettei emotional stability 

A most inteiesting studywas conducted in coojieiation ■with the 
"Quiz Kids" ladio piogram. Ovci a pciiod ol time cluldxcn weie asked 
to wiue a letter on "The Teacher Who Has Hcljn-d Me Most,” telling 
about hei and how she was heljjlul There weto 12,()()() letteis horn all 

70 Leo J Alilunas, "Needed Research in Teacher Mcnt.il Hygiene," Journal of Edu¬ 
cational Resea) ch, Vol 38, May, UIUJ, pp (j>; 3 -() 6 r, 

77 Department of Classroom Teachers, Fit to Teach, Ninth Yen) book (W.ishington, 
D C, National Education Association, 1938), pp lOt-102 

7s/&iri,p 89 

7DPaul Wuty, **An Analysis of the Personality Traits of the Effective Teachei/' 
Jouinal of Fducaljonaf Research, Vol 10, M ly, 1917, pp 
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over the country analyzed, 4,000 Irom each ol the age groups, below nine, 
nine to fourteen, and fourteen up The resulting lanking of traits is. 

1 Cooperative, democratic attitudes 

2 Kindliness and consideration for the individual 

3 Patience 

4 Wide interests 

5 Personal appearance and pleasing manner 

6 Fairness and impartiality 

7 Sense of humor 

8 Good disposition and consistent behavior 

9 Interest in pupils’ problems 

10 Flexibility 

11 Use of recognition and praise 

12. Unusual proficiency in teaching a particular subject 

It is most interesting and significant that there are eleven qualities 
listed as more important than the ability to teach subject matter 

Sheviakov and Redl say that "a sense of humor is so obviously the most 
essential chaiacteristic of skillful handlers of discipline problems One 
personality tiait most injurious to successful discipline is false dignity 
We know of no other single personality tiait which would cause so much 
confusion, uproar and mismanagement as this one ” 

Anderson has a most pertinent and valuable discussion of the per¬ 
sonality lequiicments of a teadrer Among the necessary factors he lists 
attitude, insight, sense of reality, adaptability, integration, social adjust¬ 
ment, interest, sense of responsibility, resourcefulness, work habits, and 
loyalty 

Concerning a teacher’s general attitude he says 

The mental attitude of an individual probably constitutes the most im- 
portaiiL element of the atmosphere of tire classroom The disgruntled, sour, 
sarcastic, shaip, and bitter teacher has a general attitude of mind that is most 
dangerous to the shy, timid, over-sensitive child The suspicious, doubting, super¬ 
cilious teacher does untold damage to the pupil whose daily life is filled with one 
long series of threats against his own security The over-anxious, demonstiative, 
worried teacher has built up an attitude of mind that commonly develops in the 
classroom regression tendencies in pupils, is responsible for baby ways ol behaving, 
and halts the maturing process so essential to the mental health and growth of 
children And so it is, in their effect on the personalities ol each and every pupil 
m the classroom, those influences emanating from the teacher’s attitude of mind 
aie fraught with the greatest possibilities for good or evil 

What should be done about teachei ad]vstment^ Teachers in training 
should be more cai dully selected as to their essential fitness lor this exact¬ 
ing job -of dealing adequately with developing children Those who do 
lake teachet-training work should be given a sound foundation in mental 

Bt> op at, p 59 

81 V V Andeihon, Psycinatiy tn Education. (New Yoik, Harpei and. Biotheis, 1932), 
pp 300-309 

a2 2bid, p 300 Repimted by peinussion of Haipei and Biotheis 
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hygiene and, wlicrc necessaiy, insighL and hcl]! ni solving ihcii own jici- 
sonal problems so Lhat Lliey become usclul teacbeis. 1 lie tc.ubcis aheady 
in seivicc should develop tlnougb then own woik a menial h)gieinsL's 
poinL of view They should Lake one oi two oL thin class bn intensive 
child study, since so many teachers have lepoitcd gieatti intdest, piy, 
and satisfaction in their woik as a icsult They should he given lielp when 
necessary in aiiiving at a better personal adjustment 

Suggestions Tlicie are vaiious sugge.sttons which have been given. 
Teachers considei the lollowmg impoitant in Ininging about good emo¬ 
tional health 

1 One needs to like to teach and to do so without manuaming the 
omniscient an of some teachers. A good sense ol liumoi and lealism, 
tempcied with idealism, make foi happiness in teaching 

2 One needs to be professional and to insist ujion tlie nnpoil.nue of 
qualifications being followed No apedogy need lie made loi knowing 
one’s worth and expecting to be paid atcorchngly It is good to develop 
wide professional interests and that feeling of “belongingness ’’ 

3 If one can obtain wide contacts in hie and avoid lestiuting his con¬ 
tacts to teachers, it can do much to keej) him adjusted to Ins can nonmeiit 
and to aid him in developing bioaclci nitciests 

4 Rccogniring and appreciating the .ibdities tind atcoinjihshineius ol 
colleagues can piomote bcttei teaching adjustment 

5 It IS important that the tcachci know a gieal deal .ihoiit tlie (om- 
munity, the school admmisLiation, and the position hefoie lie accejils a 
Leaching position m the community.®''’ 

Theic arc various ways in which the aclininisdaticm can coiUiihiKe to 
the emotional health oi its teachei .Some ol these have been lisle cl hv 
Sironcl Provision as to both time and place should lie m.ide loi die 
teacheis to do their "paperwork” at school Continued giovvth .md clevel 
opment should be stimulated and rccogni/cd so lhat an atuiosphi ie is 
created which will broaden lather than nairow a teachc'i’s hie .\dmiius- 
tratois should help to lesist standards for the tcaehcis that aie cUlleienL 
from the ones held by individuals of like breeding and culinie in llu 
comiTuinity They should lelax marriage icstiirtious, as many jilaces aie 
now doing They encouiagc teacheis to particijiatc soti.dly vviih men .md 
women of other vocations so they may clcvcloj) an inieiest in the all.dis 
of the world, and piomotc personal charm, a feeling of jieisomd woitli. 
and a respect for their pioiession 

Bainch suggests "Let Teacheis Have ''Ihcn Vices” m an mteiesiiug .iiul 
thought-provoking article 


83Pai.it C PalmanUcr, "Why Teacheis Go Cia/y,” Jouuinl of 1‘ihiralioti, Vel ISO, 
Deccinhei, 1017, pp 200-291 

81J B Strond, "The School Admmistvatoi and Problems n( ’’le.uliei SdpisUnc’ni." 
Eleinenlmy School Journal, \o\ ID, Apiil, 19tD, pp IDl-IDI 

8 3 Dorothy Baruch, Educational Method, Vol 21, rebiiiary, 1912, pjj 2SII 2 ID 
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Tlieie are many things that teachers tlremsclves can do to promote their 
mental and emotional well-being Stated here as simple precepts, the fol¬ 
lowing suggestions have been offered 

1 Discovei and acknowledge weaknesses, then attack these problems with 
determination, following a suitable coircctive program 

2 Attain the best possible physical health 

3 Acquire a satisfactory philosophy of life 

4 Select a worthy life purpose 

5 Engage in work that is pleasant, interesting, and satisfying 

6 Find oppoitmuties for a reasonable amount of success 

7 Face reality with courage 

8 Live one day at a time 

9 Syslematirc the affairs of life and cultivate helpful habits 

10 Know when to quit work 

11 Develop broad interests and engage in a wide variety of activities 

12 Maintain the spirit of the learner 

13 Cultivate a fine sense of humor 

14 Practise consistently the art of self-control 

15 Seek contact dady with beauty in some of its forms 

Symonds gives various means of evaluating the teacher’s personality 
and suggests means of keeping a “peimanent lecord” foi him Thus, just 
as with children, adniinistiators will have pertinent information and can 
judge a teacher's performance on a long-teim basis They can use this as 
a much more effective means of helping a teachei For those teachers who 
are not able to resolve their own peisonal pioblcms and attain at least a 
fair degice of adjustment, some other work should be found than that of 
handling children 

What should be the teacher’s attitude toward her pupils'^ In dealing 
with pupils we definitely have two ajiproaches On the one band we have 
the mental hygienist’s and on the other the teacher’s Each talks his own 
language Each has his own viewpoint concerning the problems of the 
school-room Each secs them fiom his own angle Each definitely needs 
the other The hygienist needs to adapt his methods and procedures so 
that they are useful to teachers who have large groups and little if any 
outside psychiatric help The teacher needs to absoib the point of view 
and general attitude of the mental hygienist to become a moie efficient 
teacher of childien 

To do this she needs to undeisLand and acccjil his approach to pupil 
problems and to all pupils ra general She needs to acquaint herself with 
the sj^ccific handling of many cases, to get a feeling for the working out 
of his techniques Then she needs to j^ractise these consistently with her 
pujuls If her ajipioach has been of quite a different soit, she had better 

so DepaiLmenL of Classroom Teachers, op cit, pp 101-102 

BT Peicival M Symonds, "Evaluation o£ Teacher Peisonahty," Teachers College 
Rtcoid, Vol 48, Octobei, 1916, pp 21-31 
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make chanftc.s giadually until she is ceitain she iiinU'istands and (an use 
the new method ciTettivcly Many teaelieis with the hi s( ol intentions Inii 
little iindeistanding ol the basic concepts have ened .is lai in another 
ducction as the dictatoiial or iinsympathetK icaflieis have in tliens 

Whai IS tlis (To most teatheis, partitiilaih those just siai ting 
out, discipline figures veiy piomincntly 'la them it is a hu Loi tpute 
separate from then other rtineiion of teat lung They imisi "make the 
childicn mind” hcloie they can teach tlieni anything. 'I he dhtinnaiy 
gives two meanings to the woid fhvc//;/ntc. "ici pnnisli and ch.istise" tu 
“to tram and educate ” Most teachcis as well as paienls only ni.ikc* use of 
the first meaning, whereas the setoncl meaning is by fai tlie moie im¬ 
portant It IS a teacher’s job to educate; and the cleielopnienl ol knowl¬ 
edge, skills, habits, and attitudes of pei.sonahLy go hand in li.ind with 
subjecL-inattci They arc inseparable. Pupils' ways of Iiehavioi must he as 
much an object of teaching as anything else 

A new uu'wpoint Each tcacliei is mtlncncmg a child's jieisou.dity to 
some extent tlnoiigh cvciy contact with that child It is beyond lonsideia- 
Lion that a child would he dncctly oi consciously t.iught false’ ni.iLfii.d oi 
inconctt habits, say ol multiplication, yet in.my of them .ne being taught 
undesirable attitudes and habits oi peisoiiahty In too many cases teachcis 
pick up some tcchnicjues oi Clicks ol handling thiUhen liom llu'ii tunn¬ 
ing couiscs Ol horn then fellow-teachers .nul hugely f.ill link ipiiu* un¬ 
consciously on the way t/iey weic handled at home oi .it school A lew 
more tcchnicjues, even of a “betici type,” aie not what is needed ’J'l in luis 
must ncquite a whole new potni of vicxu, the point ol \i( w oj the mental 
hygienist 

Ptijnls’ activities aic not to be judged by the teachei’s whim oi mood. 
Rather they must be consideicd as to then teal nilluenci on the giouji, 
according to the stage of devclopnicnt and the uiidei lying puipose ol the 
child, and mainly m the light of the ultiiiiaic eflect on the child AViik- 
man’s study shows how lew tcacheis take this ajipioacli They aie often 
under pressure to keep jieifecl oidei and cjmei, peihajis at ihe lost of 
their job The easiest (at the time) and most n.itmal (to the uiui.iiiied) 
IS a snppicssion of noise, disturbance, and those othci ac Livities that bung 
ceiisui e 

This problem may be best unclcistood liy an allegoiy A little sLieam is 
following a certain couise If the larrnei who owns the land tlnoiigh 
which It IS running docs not like this, he h.is scveial allein.uives He may 
leave it alone and endure the ddliculty He may dam uji die slieain isdiuh 
gives liira tcmpoiary rebel but soon causes moie dam.ige th.m even For 
the stream either bicaks the dam and causes a (lood oi Imds anothei 
course that will probably be no moic to the raiincr’s liking, oi it may 
back up over still more important teiiitoiy. He may har.mgue the sticam 
and tell it to follow some other course That will not solve Ins jnobU'm 
but only upset himself Or he may start a new course for it, and by watch- 
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ing Its progicss, guide it By a little judicious shoveling he may help the 
stream to flow in the desired channel 

In many ways the child is like the sueam It has a constant source of 
encigy which if "dammed up" by suppiession is bound sooner or later to 
cxplodcj find another channel, or "back up” and stifle the child’s person¬ 
ality Talking and scolding often have about as much influence as talking 
to the stream The only really useful proceduie is the active redirection 
of the child’s cneigics and interests m the way the teacher wants them to 
go This IS truly educative both as to personality and the more tradi¬ 
tional learnings, and as a result the situation becomes mutually develop¬ 
mental 

Shaffer says “A hundred yeais ago peisons who were ill were bled 
to cuie their ailments Modem medicine recognizes the futility of this 
proccduie But children aie beaten and scolded even today because par¬ 
ents still in the dark ages of mental hygiene believe that this is an eflec- 
tivc way of guiding their conduct " 

Scolding, blame, and lecrimination which are almost omnipresent fac¬ 
tors m some rooms and some schools, are worse than useless This treat¬ 
ment may dam up chikhen's activities with the resultant diflicultics 
Being unpleasant, many children soon learn to build up the defense of 
"not hearing" what is being said, delibeiately not listening or forgetting 
as soon as possible The shy, sensitive child, dismayed by this approach, 
shrinks farther into Ins shell and becomes more of a problem than belore 
If teachers are honest, they will usually find that such methods are more 
for lelief to their own feelings than a considered aim to help the child 

Teachet should lemam a friend It is a primary and basic principle 
that the child should always feel that the teacher is “on his side ’’ He 
must ncvci feel that they are on opposing sides, that the teacher is un- 
hiendly Fie may lealize hei disapproval of the thing he has done but not 
hei disapproval of him The more severe the dchncpicncy, the more im¬ 
portant that the child feci that the teacher is his Iriend, that she still has 
confidence in him and will try to help him, that they can woik together 
No child docs anything ioi a person he dislikes, except through fear 
Engendciing fear is one of the greatest offenses against childhood and 
personality In the end it can do only harm On the other hand, a child 
will do unbelievable things for some one he loves and whom he feels has 
confidence in him It is a working out of the old biblical precept “Hate , 
the sin but love the sinnci ” 

Is discipline a group or individual matter? Sheviakov and Recll say that 
only "about 10% of all cases of school discipline are simple cases of m- 
cUvidual cUstuibanccs About 30% at least are cases wheie problem be¬ 
havior is produced entirely by group psychological inadequacies of school 
life About 60% involve both pcisonal case history of the individual and 

ssLaiiiance F ShafCei, The Psychology of Adjustment (Boston, Houghton Milllin 
Company, mSC), p 500 
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some deficiency in die psytholognal .stiiutiiu- ol the- nir)U|) Pici c'litfon of 
discipline pioblciiis then must involve a ([Uite exunsivt pih ol f*inup 
psychological engineeiing " They also say that :in\ tu'.itiitent of an 
mdiMclnal must be at least haimlcss to the gnnip .uul am iieaiintni of 
the gioup must lie at least haimless to the indis idtuil,”" '1 hose statements 
can well bcai consideiable thought 

Attack tmdeilying cause, not symlitom. Peihajis the next most impor¬ 
tant pimciple in the application of mental hygiene is almost itevei to 
attack a piohlcm dncctly In jiractically eveiy case a diieit .iitack on a 
pioblem IS attacking only the .symptom Physicians iiuisi know ssuipioins, 
but they treat the disease On the occasions when tlte sMiiptom is tuatecl 
they realize it is only a palliative "I'hey know they aie olleniig onh tem 
poraiy iclief to an intolerable situation and that such ueatrnent must 
not be allowed to continue 

Theie aie occasions, howcvei, when the good ol the giou]) ni the good 
of the individuals demands that the tcachci Ining aliont an nniiiediate 
change in suiface bchavioi, Guiding piinciples h.ue been set up wliicli 
say that whatever methods arc used must he at hsisi haimhss to ilie de¬ 
velopment of basic attitudes Conveiscly, it is also tiiu' tliat m attempting 
to make changes m basic atttuicles, the piotechnes must lie at least haiin- 
less to surface liehavior 

When a group cn individual is inattentive and lestless, do nol s.iy "sit 
still and be quiet." That has not irapioved the sititLiiion, tpiile the lon- 
trary Why aic they restless? Pciliaps they need a change '1 luu may have 
been working too long in that patticailai way 1 hey ni.iy ha\e no niieiest 
Ol puiposc in what they arc doing. The woik may he loo eas\ oi too 
dilTicult Telling them to sit still can haidly alh-ct these leal causes ol the 
piescnt symptoms. Correction of the cause's is the only le.d help 'I his is 
only a vciy minoi example but illustiates the gc'iieral pimc i|)h' 1 he most 
helpful way to get this point of view in vaiious c n c innslanc es is to ic'ad 
of the handling of vaiious pioblems as lepoitecl in case studies, It is illu¬ 
minating to those; not familial with such methods 

Positiue rathe') than negative In all learning the "do" is moie ellica- 
cious than the “do not ” The positive suggestion is moie lielplul titan the 
negative In the development of wholesome iteiscmaluy tins is pattieidaily 
true Not only is there less development lioni neg,ili\e suggesHoii, Imt 
the veiy suggestion itscU causes a cUstuibauie It may lit leseiuiiieiu, oi 
the blocking up of a sticani ol activities loi wliicli iheie ssas a delniite 
readiness The lesultant is more likely to he <i Ineakmg cloivn tadier (ban 
a building-up of dcsiiablc icacLions A positive suggestion m.t) cliaiigc the 
direction of the pupil’s activiUc.s, and it also iuiinshes an outlet which 
the pupil can accept and fit into his own plan 

Op cit, p 44 

0 0 Ibid j p 25 

‘"Sheviakov and Redl, op cil, p 32 
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Praise and not censuie Numei'oiis studies have shown that childicn 
leain las ter under piaise than undci blame When commenting on a 
child’s work, the part well done, correctly answered, ingeniously devised 
oi handled should leceive recognition and approval. Overlavish praise is 
unnecessaiy and at times even detrimental If possible, the incoiiect or 
pool woik should be ignoied, and with a little thought it is surprising 
how often this is possible Where some collection is necessaiy, it should 
be done in an unemotional mannci If we are frank with ourselves, and 
have insight, we must recognize tliat most censuie springs from the hurt 
to our own pride that we weren’t efhcicnt enough teachers so that all we 
taught was learned coirectly 

Calm assistance, not annoyance or angei When pupils fail to pay strict 
attention, fail to lemember all we teach them, our superiority is ques¬ 
tioned, and we are annoyed and angered When a pupil fails to comply 
with the rules of the class, (if we will only admit it) we arc angered more 
by the affront to our authoiity than by the harm done the child oi the 
class by his action Now as a result, angei on otu part has several effects 
It seems that the most persistent errors aie those that are most often cor- 
lectcd when the pupil is disturbed emotionally Many eiiois are made 
just because of the emotional upset caused by our angry outburst An¬ 
noyed attention is the only attention it seems possible foi some children 
to attiact, and lathei than go entirely unnoticed, they do those things 
that most surely bring down oui wrath upon them 

Expiess confidence, not impatience Childien in the midst of acquiring 
so much information, so many skills, and developing so many attitudes 
are not at all sure of what they do know The teachei’s confident attiLude 
often brings forth and crystallizes for the child that which he was not sure 
he understood before On the other hand, impatience eithei with his slow¬ 
ness or his fiist stiugghng attempts often blocks his thinking entirely It 
divides Ins attention between the problem at hand and anxiety to avoid 
our displeasure, which is a suie result 

Show considci ation, do not give humiliation at failures It relieves the 
teacher’s feelings to rebuke a child for his failure It gives hei ego a little 
inflation when by her clever wit or sarcasm she has been able to cause 
general laughter at a pupil’s expense Now, don’t be too self-righteous, 
foi there are lew, if any, who have not done this at some time or other 
But what has it done to the child? Wlieie is his scll-conficlencc, his feeling 
of secuiity, his intcicst in the material at hand, his happy lelationships 
with his classmates? What has been gained? What lost? 

To sum up All these suggestions could well be summed uji in one pre¬ 
cept “Treat each child with lesjacct, as a person ’’ How would you act 
toward those whom you know m youi chuich group, in your social or¬ 
ganizations, oi friends who come to spend the evening with you? These 
people aic not foiccd into our company as the child is We must treat 
them with consideiation, with courtesy Wc must hold their interest if we 
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are lo ha\c then continued friendship They aie not like the child who 
has to leivdin whcie we can use him Lo indaLc mil ego, to lelease oiii 
emotions, and who has no recourse .Sometimes we feel that [m[uls should 
not lie loiccd to come to a particiiLii school oi to a p.utuulai leachei. It 
would then be up to the teacher to oigani/e and tondiuL hei woik so that 
It would attract and hold the child's intcicst and give him the seemity 
and satisfactions that would make him want to coiiUnue witli hei 

IX. THE school’s responsibilitv home and community 
RELATIONSHIPS 

There is another icsponsibility the school has in hel]iing to foiward 
the child’s adjustment That is in keeping the iclationshiji with the home 
and community as hapjiy and profitable as possihle Furthei, they .should 
do all in then powei to improve conditions m hoth, in so fui ,is they 
may affect the child The school’s position here is, of couise, not cme of 
authoiity Rather it is one of active cooperation They should not w.ut 
lor the home to come to the school and ask coopei.Uion histe.ul, they 
should be the ones to make the fast move when necess.ny oi ;ulvautage(m.s 
Home and school contact. The home-school i clatioiishijis h.iic* always 
been considered nnpoitant Btit the moic we study tin school situation 
and the better we understand children, the moie nnpoitant it is lecog- 
mzecl to he Any teacher who has engaged in child study le.di/es this, she 
realizes that she can not begin ically to iindeistand a child until she 
knows his home, his family, then aUiLiidcs, and the things Avhith tliey led 
are nnpoitant. In oidci to establish the fiienclly idationslui) which is 
necessary for effective cooperation, the teacher should \jsit e.ich home 
early tn the year It should occui hcioie thcie is any siiecial necessity of 
meeting the parents to help solve a problem If the Inst meeting is on 
terms ol just getting acquainted to help each othei undeisi.ind the youiig- 
stci, then coopciation is much suiei in case of dilhculty 

It IS as nccessaiy lor the teacher to have some undeist.mding ol the 
parent as it is that she understand the child Lloyd-Joncs believes it is 
necessary to build a real lelationship wheic they can each uicept con- 
StiucLive criticism, and plan out a piogiam foi the child logelhei II two 
diffeieni systems are in operation it may do the child luoie h.um than 
good 

The paient-school relationship is mcic.isingly lecogiuzed .is tieiueii- 
dously nnpoitant The lollowmg suggestions have lieen jiioiuised as the 
school’s responsibility for improving these i dal ions' 

1 In employing teachcis, adininisliators should always make suie 
that (a) the piospcctive teacher will be willing lo spend time with jiaienis 
over and above regular school hours, (b) tliai he has a sound wen king- 

02 Esihci Lloycl-Joncs, "Factois Behind the Behavioi ol Clultlien in .School," I'eaclins 
College Record, V 0 I 13, Noveinbo, Id 11, pp IgO-lgS 
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knowledge of child development and of child psychology! (c) that he has 
the ability to deal with people as individuals 

2. The school should set up in-service tiaining couises lor teachers on 
the technique of intciviewing 

3 A written rccoid of every conference should be filed 

4 I he school stall should peiiodically restate its purposes in terms the 
public can understand 

5. The school should do as much as possible in group parental educa¬ 
tion in teims of child development 

Commumly otgnnizntions Many community oiganizations are inter¬ 
ested in child wcllaie and can be of immense help Many communities 
have orgam/ations similar to the cooidinatmg councils in Los Angeles 
County Pioblcm cases in the community are discussed at a louncl table 
of interested citi/ens repicsentmg various groups and with them a plan 
IS woiked out to help the child. He may need a job, or directed recrea¬ 
tion, or just succcssLul participation in some out-of-school activity Ln all 
these pioblevns members of all these various community groups may be of 
leal help 

The Big Biothei oi Big Sister movement is another effort to enlist 
community assistance Heic some member luinishes undcistanding and 
intciest in theichild which he cannot get at home Theie aie possible 
dangcis heic unless the community paiticipants aie carefully chosen and 
undeistand the possible pioblems involved Case studies and specific in¬ 
stances ol community cooperation are most helplul in indicating pos¬ 
sibilities loi assistance that may be ol real value 

X. THE. SCHOOI.’S ItESl'ONSIBILITY DIRECT APPROACH TO 
PERSONALITY PROBLEMS 

So lai, the discussion has been limited to the school’s responsibility lor 
emotional development as shown m the general school situation itself 
It IS the icspoiisibihty ol pioviding a situation in which pupils most 
iiaLuially and easily develop along the most desiiable lines This may be 
considered the indiiect approach Beyond this the school has another 
lesponsibility, that ol directly attacking the jnoblems in pupil ad]usL- 
inent which aic picscnt and aie snlficiently well established not to re¬ 
spond to the imlnccL effect ol the generally impioved situation 

What arc the school’s responsibilities in the direct approach? 

1. The lust lesponsibility is to study all pupih so Qiat those needing 
special caie may be aceiuatcly located This can best be done by several 
procednics Inlormation should be collected, organized, and filed on each 

'>! ItcmicLli C. CouUci. “PdienL-Tcachci Contcrencci,’' Elementary School Joihnat, 
Vol 17. M.ucli, U)17, pp aSfj-SOO 

‘Jc llepaiLmera ot ElemeiUary School Puncipals, Peisonahty Adjustment of the Ete- 
ninilaiy School Child, lifleenth Yeaihook (Washington, D C, National Education 
Association, 1936), pp 321-328, 510 552 Sec bililiographics 
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child. Theic aie many arrangements of such data, the disctission of which 
cannot be done justice in this chapter The Wrirnetka Scale lot Rating 
School Behavior and Attitudes, Torgeison’s Diagnosis and Ticatincnt ol 
Pupil Maladjustment, and others that are discussed in Clhaptei 15 .ue 
useful in studying and keeping iccords of pupils Many oihci luatciials 
and techniques have been tried out and found valuable 

Suffice It to say heie that such infoimation should include liome back¬ 
ground, mental maturity, diagnosis ol cchuational level in the skills sub¬ 
jects, work habits, and physical record All who lontact the ihild in school 
should furnish anecdotal records, ratings and opinions on social and 
emotional maturity, attitudes, nitciests, and sjicci.d abilities It is neces¬ 
sary to have adequate infoimation on each child, for without u, the 
teacher cannot locate those who really need .special attention As was 
pointed out in Section TV, teacheis' impiessions of which aic and wliicli 
are not problem cases aie far from adequate 

Itis essential that this information be ea.sily available to eveiy teacher 
at all times They should be encouraged to use iL oJten and to add to it 
from Lime to time Evciy child should be considcied at le.isl buelly, no 
less frequently than twice a ycai by a committee of all who contact the 
child in the school Children having chificully should lie discussc'd as soon 
as possible 

2 When a child has been located who needs special helj), the in si steji 
IS not to “do something’’ about the child, but to "find out someilung” 
about him In other words, furthci and moie comjdf'ie study lioni eveiy 
available soincc is needed until the cause of the diiluully h.is liecai located 
The child's own opinions, ideas, and lechngs, the paicuts’ nndeisL.mding 
of and attitude towaid the situation, as complete a jibysical duck-uj) as 
seems possible or valuable, including nutrition, blood jncssuic', tlnonic 
disease, oi glandular difficulties, must all be biought logcthei with the 
teachei’s own obseivations and records Here the helji ol the sihool muse 
and doctor, the psychologist and the visiting tcachci may be utih/ed If 
there is good cooperation from the home, much of the inloimation may 
be obtained through them If not, school and community lesouices must 
be relied on 

3 When the soiiice or cause of the pupil’s difficulty has been located, 
everything possible within the junsdiction of the school must be done to 
improve the situation At this time it is panicuhuly imjioilaiU tli.il the 
mental hygienist’s viewpoint and not (hat of the tiadiLional school should 
be the basis on which the readjustment is built 

When a solution has been leachcd as to the cause oJ the cblluulty, only 
the first step has been taken The next is to remedy tlie situation An 
adequate discussion of tins would icquiic a book, and theic aie scieial 
that aie most helpful When the case proves to be Loo thnicult fm solution 
in the school situation, again it is the teacher’s responsibility to call ioi 
help 
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Another responsibility of the school 15 to go as far as facilities and con¬ 
ditions pel mil, in establishing a Guidance Clinic The ideal clinic for a 
city school consists of a psychiatrist, a psychologist, and a psychiatric 
social worker If the system is laige the staff is increased, il small it may 
be on a pait-Limc basis If persons of such training are not readily avail¬ 
able, the school should obtain the services of as many of these as possible 
Some communities have banded together, hired such a team and devel¬ 
oped an Itinerary which they cover once every two weeks This gives 
service to a great many children over a wide area 

One system has a psychologist trained in clinical proceduie and experi¬ 
enced in school routines In one year one fifth of the childien in the sys¬ 
tem rcccivecl some type of individual psychological attention Most of 
this was of a pieventivc nature Nearly a quarter of the children were 
leferied by then paients lather than by the school, indicating good com¬ 
munity acceptance 

Undci any conditions when chilclren are to be referred to a clinic it 
should be only with the consent and cooperation of the parents If this 
is not done the attitudes and antagonism at home may more than undo 
all the work ol the clinic Besides, piactically all problems requiie the 
coopciaticm of the parent before any kind of a solution can be reached 

“Handle with care ’’ All of this diagnosis and remedial help must be 
handled with the utmost care. In no othei field is theie possibility of 
innocently doing so much harm Much of die work should be done by 
pel sons trained for that particular job Kanner speaks truly when he 
says 

A tCciflier should nevei attempt to go beyond observing the pupil, obtaining 
tile facts winch will lead to an understanding of the problem, and helping with a 
logical rcmcclial progiam This is a very nccessaiy warning, foi it has been the 
experiences ol piiiicipals, parents and mental hygienists that much harm is done 
by some teachers’ assumption of prophetical propensities 01 then tendency to 
proclaim sweeping "psychiatiic diagnoses ’’ 

Some may take high-handcd methods without authority, or by lack of 
diplomacy make bad pioblems woise And again, the teacher’s attitude 
must be right Josiah Royce expresses it with rare understanding 

You must come now, not any longer as a disciplinarian but quite sincerely as a 
fiicnd, as humane man oflciing help to a younger brother in distress You 
must be ,1 true iiatuialist and stucly this live creature as a biologist would 
study tell giowth, undci a mitioscopc, 01 as a pathologist would minutely 
examine diseased tissues In oidcr to study, you must, of course, love Minds and 
then piocc.sscs must be delightful things in your eyes Intolerance and im¬ 
patience have absolutely no place in such a scrutiny You must fear nothing 
You will be very tender with the sanctities of youthful feeling, but if, m the 
course of your scrutiny, a poor heart gels open to you and you find it a very evil 

o'j C L Muiline, "Psychology Goes to School," American School Boaid Journal, Vol 
no, Febimuy, 19 n, p 29 

00 Depaitment of Elcmentaiy School Principals, Fifteenth Yearbook, op cii, p 443 
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heait indeed, you will never show—yes, il you aie wise, you will seldom feel any 
contempt 

SticGEsiED Learning Experiencis 

1 , Observe a class of children on at least three different occasions Note any 
significant signs of maladjustment 

2 Winch of the basic emotional needs arc being least well met? How ttnilcl 
the specific instances which you noted be rcorganued so .is to better meet these 
needs? 

3 Observe a teacher woiktng with her class. Note the mst.inces in whnli 
she violated any of the mental-hygiene principles mentioned in (his chaptei 

4 Consider the best and the woist teachers you have hath Analyze them as 
adequately as you can as to the qualities a good tcachci must h.ive and the extent 
to which they met the needs of the class Study the results of your lating 

5 Read one or more of the books under "Mental Hygiene Refeientes for 
Teachers” and check yourself as to yoiii own mental hc.ilth Rcpnit to the clas,s 
those principles which you feel are paiticulaily valuable for teachers 

6 Give your idea of how the same situations could have been handled so as 
to maintain good mental hygiene 

7 Check a chass on the eight points of administrative policies as to whether 
they build up oi break down cinoUonal development 

8 Choose one of the chikhen observed under question 1. Find out all you 
can about his background and the present difficulties. 

9 In discussing this child with the teacher and parent, note which of die 
problems they mention as serious from a mental hygienist’s point of view 

10 In your opinion what are some of the definite and specific things which 
might be clone to help this child? 

SrrrcriD Rifirincis 

Andcrson, V V. Psychtalty tn Educahon (New Voik, H.iiper and Ihothcis. 1932^ 
Discusses piogiessxve practices and poitiays an excellent mental hvgieno .atunidt 
Baxtxr, IBeimce, Teacher-Pupil Relattondups (New York, The Macimll.in Coinp.nn, 
1941), 166 pp Gives many instances and thnmb-nail skctclics of teachei-pupil 
behavioi, and analyses them in terms of the successful, cITective te.uliei. 

Baxtfr. Edna Dorothy, An Approach lo Guidance (New Yoik. AppleLon-Ceiuim Ciofts, 
Inc, 1946), 305 pp Written about high school, it is .ibout ball in story foiin and 
half in inteipretation Delightful leading, and it is almost as v.iluahle fot elemcntaiy 
tcnclieis as for seconclaiy 

Beaumont, Hetiiy, and Macomdir, Freeman. Glenn, Psychological Pactoi% in Education 
(New York. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1919) Veiy helpful in aiding Urn teacher 
to understand the basic needs of chrldien and to teach so .is to satisfy them 
Brcckcnridgi.. Maiian Edgai, and Vinclni, E L , Child Development Phyucal and 
Psychological Growth Thiough the School Yem i (inulatlelpliia. W B .S.uindeis 
Company, 1943), 592 pp A sound and thorough discussion of topics icl.ued lo emo 
tional development 

Carmiciiail, Leonard, ed. Manual of Chtld Psychology (New Yolk, pilm Wiley ft 
Sous, Inc, 1916), 1068 pp A most comprehensive icvicw of .ill tlic majoi leseauh 
findings nr the field of child development Sec cspcci.illy C,h.i))lers XV and XVI 
Child Growth and Development Emphasis in Tsachei Educahon, (8i.ilc 'IkMchcis 
College. Onconta, New York, Ameucan Association of Teaclieis Colleges. 1911), 112 
pp P,ut III discusses the basic generalizations conccitring human dcveloiimcnt 
growth, and behavior which teachers should know 
Department of Classioom Teachers, Ftl to Teach, Ninth Ycaihook (Washington D C 
National Educatioir Association, 1938) A study of hc.iUh piohlems of le.icheis from 
various angles including mental and spiiilnal health Most helpful hotli Lo tcatheis, 
teachcis' oi ganizations, and "admmisLialois 
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DepaitmenC of Elemental y School Piincipnlb, Petsonahty Adjustment of the Elemen¬ 
tary School Childj, Fifteenth Yembook (Washington, D C, National Education 
Association, 1936) Valuable discussions of factors affecting pupil adjustment and of 
vaiious diiignostic and lemedial mc.isnics 

Gatis. Arthni I , and Bond, Guy L, "Failuie m Reading and Social Maladjustment,’' 
Journal of the National Edncalion Assoctatiouj Vol 2F, October 1936, pp, 205-805 
Indicates the close intertclation of pcisonahiy and school success, each being an 
impoitant faetoi in the othci 

_, JiRSiLD, A T, and others Educational Psychology (New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1942). 806 pp Good mateiial on child development and mental health 

Hot I iNi.sni All, Aithur D, Guidance in Demociahc Living (New York, Appleton-Ccn- 
Liiiy-Crofts, Inc , 1941), 260 pp Describes the planning and thinking done in one 
school in the piocess of setting up demociatic living 

Hopkins, Thomas L, Integi ntion. Its Meaning and Application (New York, Appleion- 
Centuiy-Ciofts, Inc , 1937) The chaptei on conditions influencing integrative be- 
havioi IS pailiculaily peitinent to this chaptei 

I-lYMrs. James L . Jr , d Pound of Prevention, JHoto Teachers Can Meet the Needs of 
Young Childien (New Yoik, Caroline Zachry Institute, 17 East 96th Street, New 
York, 28. 1941), 64 pp , 25rj: A most readable, practical, and helpful pamphlet 
.Should be on cveiy teachci's desk 

Jenkins. Gladys Gaidnei, Siiacter. Helen, and Bauer, William W , These Are Your 
Children (Chicago, Scott. Eoicsman and Company. 1949), 192 pp A new kind of 
hook on child development, fascinating, scientific, profusely illustrated and easily 
understood Equally valuable tor paients 

JiNNiNt.s. Helen Hall, Leadeiship and Isolation (New Yoik, Longmans, Gieen S: Com 
pany, 1913), 210 pp An analysis of the choice process within the individual which 
undeilies his acceptance and lejcction of others A contribution to the sociometnc 


method 

_ Socionictiy in Group Relations, A Woik Guide for Teachers (Washington, 

D, G, Amcntan Counsel on Education, 1948), 85 pp Step-by-step techniques for 
diagnosing iclatioiislups in school gioiips, with discussion of psychological principles 
involved and suggested lemcdial action 

JiRStui, A T, Child Psychology, 3rd eel (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1947), 623 
pp, Development of hehavioi. interests, uncletstandmg judgment 

__ .ind Hot Ml S. F B , Children’s Feats, Child Development Monographs No 20 

(Nciv Yoik, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935). Results of studies of 
feais of young children 

_^ Markiv. Fiances V, and Jersild, Catherine L, Children's Feais, Dreams, 

Wishes. Daych earns. Likes, etc (New Yoik, Tcacheis College, Columbia University, 
1933) Gives niLimate glimpses into the minds of children from five to twelve 
Kaf/. Baincy. "Chikhen in Distress," Education, Vol 66, May, 1946, pp 573-577 A 
disi-ussion of the niKleilying causes of undesirable foims of behavioi 
"Mental S. Physical Health,” Review of Educational Research, Vol 16, No 6, Decem- 
bci, 1946. pp 389-188 (See also Vol 19, Decembei, 1919) A summary of the le- 
seatdi in’Lins aiea foi the Lhiec yeais pievtotis 
Mori NO T L , Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to the Problems of Human Inter- 
lehlions (W.islungton, D C, Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co, 1934) 
The initial and basic piescntation of the sociometnc method 
MuRimv I ois n„ and Nl wcoMR, Theodore M. Experimental Social Psychology (New 
Yoik, ’llaipci and Biothcis, Revised edition, 1937) Gives much sociological back- 
giouiul Cot the development of personality 
National .Society foi the Study of Education. Juvenile Delinquency ^nd fe 

Foity-Seventh Yearbook, Pait I (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948), 280 pj^. 
"Fmph.isi/es impoilance of teacheis' undeistanding of childiens needs and pioblems, 

,md skill in human iclationship" , , ,, , c w i 

Ohio St tie University, Univeisuy School. How Children Develop, University School 
tiies NO 3 (Colmnhus The Livc.stty, 1946). 79 pp A brief but valuable picture 
of the developmental needs of childien 
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Plant. J S. Feisonality and the Cultwal Pattnn (Nmv Coiunutiiwealtll Fund, 

1937) An analysis and inteiprctation o£ pcisonahly fioni llic si.indpainL of the 
cuUuie and ciivii oilmen L 

PresgoiTj D Ai E.iiiolio'ii fiiitl Ific I) C*., A,niciicJii 

Council on Educauon, 1938) A diffcicnt and vahnilile ainnoatli to llio education of 
children 

RaskYj Mane I, Totuci'id IHatuHty (New Yoik, Hinds, iV !■ lili1017), lil2 

pp A veiy "dHTeienL" sou of book, veiy ranch woiili loatlinn It kivcs luuulicds of 
"Lluimb-nail" skcLchci illubtiatin(j points bciii}>; made. Win ten from the cliilil-sludy 
point of view 

Saondirs, Cailclon M, Promotion oi latlure foi the hlemenlmy Sciwal Pujni (New 
Yoik, Teacheu Collc|>c hurcau of riililications. Columlna Imiu'isuy, Ulll), 77 pp, 
Non-pioniotioii as lesiilt of failiiic found on eveiy count not to hetudit the tlitlti 

Sciinlidlman, Rose, Democtatic hducalion in Piacitcc, I'lUu.iUon toi lasiii); .Seiies 
(New York. Haipcr and Biotheis, 19'15), 534 pp. Especially usefiil to icachcis of the 
intermediate giades 

Sheviakov, Geoige V, and Ruil, loit/, Disctlilme fui Podavh Cliildit’ii and louth, 
Depaitnient of Supervision and Cniiiciihun Dcveloyiment. .N 1 V (Washuigum, 
DC, National Education Association, 1911), bl pp I'ssentt.il le.uling foi ectiy pel 
son lesponsiblc loi woiking with childicn 

StiiANG, Ruth, An [ntioduclwn to Child '<liidy (New yoik. I he MaiiiuM.m Conipiny, 
Rev ed., 1938) , pp 3G5-3S3, 389-397, 47C-Ifll, Ch$ X.V1I. XX, XXI. Iliscassiou Ciom 
the point of sLuclynig cliikUen 

Tiiori’e, Louis I’, Child Psychology and Development (New Voik, RimiUl I’liss Coin 
party, 1916), 781 pp A thoiough chscussion of vaiioiis lupus discussed m tins thapiei 

-, Psychological I'oundahons of Peisoiiality (New Yoik, MtC.i iw IIill Hook Com¬ 
pany, 1938) A piecisc and thoiough tiealment of the fouiulatums of peisomthiy, 
its educability, its ad|ustmcnit, and its iiic.isuieiuont. 

Warnlr, W Lloyd, I-I wronuiisi, Robeit J , and Loiu, Martin H, Who hluill lie Edit’ 
catadt (New Yoik, llaipei and Hiothcis, 1911) Basic le.uling loi a point of \U'\v too 
seldom constdcicd 

Wolf, Jean S, “A Coinpaiativc Study of Two Gioups of Coils of Rel.ttvsely 1 iptal 
Intelligence but DdCcimg Maikcdly in Vchicicineni." Jounml of .Ipplud Pwilwlngw 
Vol 21, June, 1937, pp 301-310 One iiiipoitaiit Imcling ii.is tli.il llie suttess gills 
consistently showed bcitei .idjtistmcnt and widei lange of ability .is evulemed Iiv 
mechanical aptilcidc 

Wood, Ben D , and HAUFNrR, Ralph, Measuring and Guiding liiditndunl (jiotef/i (Sihev 
Bmdett Company, 1948), 535 pp A vciy leadable picsent.ilioii of iiiiliMtllialwed 
education, based on caieful study and ctimnlnlivc lecoids, wlncli icstills in the can 
fill guidance of students tovvaid then own iiiiicjuc go.ils 

ZAcriRY, Caiolinc B, Peisonaltly Adjitslmenls of School Ghddicn (New Yoik, Chai les 
Scribner's Sons, 1929) Readable case sLuthes of various types of jicison.ihiy ynobleins 
with a chapter on adjustment and the school 

Mental-Plygiene Refei ences 

Burnham, William H, The Notinal Mind (New Yoik, Applcum-Oeiuiuy Chofts, Inc, 
1925) Discusses the fundaiiientals ol ment.il licallh, p.iituttl.nly in lel.iiioii to the 
school child 

- , The Wholesome Peisonahiy (New York, Appleton CenUuy Cioils, Iiu . 1932) 

A most valuable book foi evciy pcison to ic.ul Pauutil.iily jieilmeiil tli.ipleis .lie 
those on disintcgiating conditions, feai and peisoiialily. mental coiilluls, yuolitciu of 
faihiic, peisoiiality dillcicnccs, and the wholesome (icisoiiahty 

FI'Nion, Noiinan, Mental Plygienc in School Piartice (.St.infoid Univeisity, tl.ililouiia, 
Stanford Umvcisity Ficss, 1913), 455 pp A bioad discussion of mental Ingieiie and 
the schools, ivith a consideiable section devoted to studying iiidiviilii.il childien 

Frank, Lawiencc It, “Mental Health m Schools," Education, Vhil Gli, May, 19IG, pp, 
546 555 Excellent point of view and statement ol piobleni giving the lesiionsibility 
to teachers and school systems for the mental health of coming geiieiations and the 
achievement of a demociatic social order 
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Howard, Fiank E, and Patry, Fiederick L, Menial Health (New York. Harper and 
Brothers, 1935) A compiehensivc LicaLiucnt o£ mentdl hygiene, its principles and 
practices, with special attention to school children who have adjustment problems 
It contains two chapters on methods ol reconstructing peisonality and behavior piob- 
leiiis Many case studies by teachers 

Morgan, John B , Keeping a Sound Mind (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1935) An excellent presentation o£ the essential principles o£ adjustment A book for 
tc.ichcis to liclja their orvn adjustment 

NEA DepciiLiiient of Stipeivisois and Directors of Instruction, Mental Health in the 
Clasiionm, Thnleenth Yearbook (Washington, D C , National Education Association 
1941), SOI jrp Examples of good mental hygiene in the classroom and the factois 
which contnlrrue to it 

Ryan, W Caison, Mental Health through Education (New York, Commonwealth Fund, 
1938) A hook which should be read by eveiy person connected with schools and 
childi en 

SilAiri'R, Lauiance Fiedeiic, The Psychology of Adjustment (Boston, Houghton MifHm • 
Comjrany, 193C) A very thoiough and objective approach to mental hygiene Espe¬ 
cially valuable aic sections on adpistivc behavioi, peisonahty, tecliiiiques of mental 
hygiene, and ajrjrlications of jrositive mental hygiene. 

SllLRMAN, Maiulcl, Mental Hygiene and Education (New Yoik, Longmans, Green S: 
Company, 1931) Designed to aid teacheis to discover and imdeistancl the emotional 
and personality piohlcnrs of then pupils 

Symoniis, Beiuval M , Mental Hygiene of the School Child (New York, The Macmillan 
Conijiany. 1931) One of the most valuable books for positive mental hygiene, dis¬ 
cussed froiir the jroint of view of the child, the tcnchei, and the oiganiaation of the 
school 

WinY, Paul A , and Siunnir, Charles E , editois. Mental Hygiene tn Modem Education 
(New Yoik, RmcliaiL S; Company, 1939), 539 pp Contuljutions by eighteen special¬ 
ists, oath licuu lus own point of view and in his own ai ea Particulaily helpful is 
Chaplci XVni, "The R61e of the Teacher,” by Gooclwm Watson 


Ref Cl end's fo> Those Inlet csted in Studying Individual Clnldten 

Andibson, Ilaiold H , and BarwrR, Joseph E, Studies of Teachers' Classroom Peisonah- 
tiet, II, Applied Psychology Monographs, No 8 Ameiican Psychological Association 
(SLaiiloid Uiiivc’isuy, Cahfoima, Slanfoul University Piess, June, 1916) 

__ __ ,i,id Run, Maiy Frances, Slndtes of Teacheis' Classroom PeisonaUties, 

III, 'I'ollow-iip Studies of the EITccts of Dominated and Intcgiated Contacts in Chil- 
dieii's Beliavioi, Applied Psychology Moiiogiajrhs, No 11, Ameiican Psychological 
Assotialitm (Slanloid Univetsiiy, California, Stanford Univctsity Press, December, 

1916) . hhese two stiuhes cleaily shorv the effect of tcachei personality on childien's 
dcvelopilieiit hhey give many examples of good and had tcachei-pupil contacts with 
which cveiy tcachei should be faiuiliai 

A 'socioinclric Woik Guide for Teacheis (New Yoik, Ameiican Council on Education, 

1917) , (miuicogiaphctl) Helpful specific mslructions 

Bamr, II 1, Inhodiu lion to Evceptional Childien (New York, The Macmillan Coni- 
piny, 1914), 496 pp A compiehensivc treatment of Detroit’s woik with physically 
handicapped, slow-leaining, educationally retarded and mentally gifted children, 
especially in lelation to their behavior adjustments , , 

_, ,n,[l X RAmiAc.i N, Viiginia. Phe Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior-Pi oblem 

Childwn (New Yoik, 7he Macmillan Company, 1933) Contains the Dctioit Behavior 
.Scilc with ample discussion of cadi of the sixty-six factois, Theie are also case 
studies and a helpUiI discussion of the inleiielaHonship of behavior pioblems 
Biiiin, Baibaia, Miiiti’iiv, Lois B, Woodcock, Louise P, and Black, lima S. CluUl 
Life in School A Study of a Seven-Year Old Group (New Yoik, E P Dutton & Com¬ 
pany, 1012), 058 pp A most intcicstmg and coinpiehensive study with many sugges¬ 
tions and much help loi any tcachei ,, , , ,■ 

BmmoN Doiothy, "Classioora Guidance of Pupils Exhibiting Belravioi Pioblems. 
Elemenlaiy School Journal. Vol 15, January, 1915, pp 286-292 A cliscussion of ways 
to Lieat some of the '‘disciphne pioblems"—to provide emotional health 
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Driscoll, Gertrude, How To Study the Itehmwu of C.hthifru (Nm Hureaii of 

Publications, Teachers College. Colnnilna IJni'ci‘su>, HHlI «l |)(i, \ nianunl for 
helping teachers study childien anil use the infoiinaiion ilics get 
Hotu lo Gojishuct a Sociog\am (New York, Horace Mann I iruiiln Iniiunu* of School 
Pxpeiimentation, Bureau of Puhlications. Teachers (aillegr. Golniiihia 1 nnersiiy, 
1917) A piacticaL manual of rnstiuclions, 

Kiliiiir, Alice V, “Behavioi Has Us Roots Dontl Deep," Child Sludv, \nl 21, I-eb 
luaiy, 19M, pp d2-<13 An excellent seiics of tluinib n.iil case siiitlit's 
Stan, of the Division on Child Development and ‘leathei I’crsnnncl. /Irijiiuf’ I rat hen 
Undnstand Childien, (Ameiiran Council on I-ducaiion, VV'.ishingloti. 1) C, 1915). 
A desciiption of three yciii,s of dncctcd child suitly utnk uiih tf,i(Jieis jiiul thildrcn. 
Most helpful 

Starr. A, S , "PaLteins m Clinical Sen ices," 7 latiiiiij' hrluwt linllrlin, Vol. 13. Octoher, 
1916, pp 110 110 Gives v.uunis types of child gind.Tiitc limits ishiih liaie hein used 
Strang, R M, "Methods, Techniques and Instinincnis of .Meni.al tlsgniu' Di.ignosis 
and Tlieiapy," Review of F.duuUiona! Resriiich, Vol Ui, Detcinhcr, llllfl, pj). 130 
•J'i3 A summary of lesearch in the field of child giiulanre tluiirs 
SvMONDS, Peicival M, Psychological Diagnosis in Social IdjiislinuK l\ew \mk. .Amer¬ 
ican Book Company. 1931) A sonieivhat Leihnical lie.ilnieni of ili.ignosis u( trinunal 
tendencies, mental disoidci, vocational htness, and peihaps most valuable, muen 
ship and leacleiship 
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The Child As Motivated By Purposes and Interests 


I INTEREST A BASIC FACTOR 

The use of interest for education has been a center of controvcisy for 
many years Befoie its introduction the educational leaders had selected 
sub]ect-matLei on the basis of what they believed the child should know 
when he giew up He was supposed to sit and leain this by direct effort 
and foice of will, and the harder it was foi hinij the better training he 
received The advocates of the use of inteiest believe that learning based 
on intciesL is more rapid, more efficient, and has many valuable con¬ 
comitants These two viewpoints have persisted, with vaiying emphasis up 
to the jiiescnt, with the doctrine of the use of inteiest gaining ground at 
an incieasing latc In its stiuggle lor adoption, interest’s most aiclent 
[uends have been its woist foes, as frccpiently happens Many pioponcnts 
understood only pait of the underlying principles oi meiely the externals 
and by ajiplying these have given then opponents then most foiceful 
aiguinents Much of the teaching going on to-day undci the guise of being 
based on pupil mtcicsL is of this inadequate chaiactei 

The “magic” of interest In 1913 Dewey wrote a little book Interest 
and tn Ediication ^ which is still the most valuable book written 

on the subject Evciy teacher or prospective teacher should read and 
think thiough this shoiL but crucial discussion 

It was discovcicd that when pupils were doing things they weie inter¬ 
ested in, they were happier, learned more, became better adjusted in their 
pcisunal ic-lationships, and theie was an enoimous diop in the emphasis 
needed on discipline, What more could one ask' Immediately teachers 
responded, "Let us, then, teach diat wayl What things aie childien inter¬ 
ested in?” 

Heie was the beginning oI the wrong premise on which many are still 
woiking Educatois sLaited immediately to make an inventory of the 
specific things in a child's envuonnicnt in which he was intcicsted They 
asked chilclien to write down the things they wanted to know about a 
Loine that was about to be discussed, or a course that was beginning They 
obtained tliousands upon thousands of items, and on the theory of these 
being intercsLing to cliildren they began to teach them, as they had 

I John Dewcv, Inlciest and Effort in EdneaUon (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
19 Ih 
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taught before. The magic wa.s lost somcwhtu* I he rcuilts wrir tlu* same 
as before None of the expected advantages aitjnaud I In \ had missed 
the point* 

What then zs the point? How can we Imd pupil inii lists and what 
shall we teach to make use of them? Let us lefiainc the tjiu sfirni as a first 
step Plow shall we cleteinimc the basis of pui»l iiUeiest. and bon’ shall 
we teach to make use of it-* Thcie has been inuth confusion between 
inteiesl and an mtercsl. Intciest i.s a state of being, U’a\ ol i eat ling to 
a certain situation, An interest is that fiekl oi tuea to wliith a ihiltl learts 
with interest consistently ovei an extended [leiiotl of tuiu- Inifiest may 
be aroused and clhectcd towaid any niimbei of things loi a vaiiety of 
reasons The how of achieving it is of vastly gieatei inipoit.iiice than the 
what. 

How do we achieve interest? For interest to he piesent, the child him¬ 
self must be active, and that activity must fill a lU'ed d he tv pe ol .u tivity 
and the basic needs may be anticiiiated fioni a gemnal iindi islanding of 
child psychology Thcic are foui mapn fields in which cliilihen natni.dly 
leact with inteicst. Finst, is physical activity, using ilu- Iiodv as a whole, 
and paiLicularly the hands; secemd, use of tools to salislv sonic need ol Ins 
own, perhaps only that of manipulating ilie tools, ilnid. nienlal activity, 
actively thinking about things, solving |noblems that :m‘ lucanmgltd to 
them (this will be discussed later), arul Imiuh, ilic aiiniilis ol people 
aiound them 7'hrough the child’s giadually bioadining lomatis witli 
people he can become intciested in all the vital jihasi s ol bunian lib* ;ind 
the enviionmcnt, about which he is oi can become const ions. 

This last phase is cnoimously Inoad The mam point is dial the giowtii 
of intciesi is based on the child's intcK’si.s in people, in tlu* peopli* he 
knows and the things they do, and the envn oniiu iit ihev iniu.itt ami 
react to. Within this langc of activitievs and fields the child's mteiest 
develops in lelation to his giowth 

Inteiesi thiough expenmee, pmuei. and nerds This giovvtii, which is a 
vital factor in interest, is in terms of experience, powei, and nei ds Ifelorc 
a child may become truly interested m anything, he must have* had ex¬ 
perience that will furnish a backgiound for it IVilliont such a back¬ 
ground the material will be meaningless, oi at best the iiitMning will be 
impoveiishcd .Such material can hold little inteiesi. 

The child grows in powci and the task must keeji jiace. In the oiiiiiious 
of many, the schools expect only fiom H) ])ei cent to ,ot) pm ,tiu ol die 
pujDils to do successfully the woik planned ioi them! MMiat gUMiei con- 
clemiiation of our school system could theic bel IVe will not h.ive leached 
oui aim until the tasks aic so planned that they aie ad.ipted to the jioweif 
of all Then we can iightfully expert the per tent whci aie siutcsslul to 
approach 100 

The child also grows as to his needs His needs develop socially, peison- 
ally, as to skills, knowledges, and habits The chdcLs liasic needs were 
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discussed in Chapter 3 It is these and the more specific needs derived 
from the lulfilling of these basic ones which supply a foundation of 
inteicsL 

Thcie are two sides to this problem of needs Educators know from 
their study and experience that a child needs certain knowledges, skills, 
and attitudes as well as other abilities It is the school’s responsibility to 
lead the child to leel the need for tliese when he has reached the optimum 
period of growth in experience and powei 

On the other side we have the child already feeling a need for a certain 
type of activity This should be evaluated as to the best interests of the 
child on vaiious criteria It may not meet all these criteria It may be of 
such cxtieine advantage from one or two standpoints that it is worth 
while on that basis alone On the other hand, if the activity does not seem 
to be valuable according to most criteria, it may be well to redirect his 
activity so that he loses none of the foimer values but gams new ones 
When the child is satisfying Ins needs in undesirable ways, he should, of 
couisc. have lus activities ledirected, generally by substituting valuable 
activities which will fill those needs 

Many activities satisfy these needs directly and are readily and com¬ 
pletely accepted by the child In other cases, it may be necessary to help 
the child to make the connection The more the child feels the need for 
an experience, the moic fully he lecognizes that need, the more com¬ 
pletely will he accept the aim and purpose as his own In othei woids the 
moie interested ho will be in it 

Thus, by lecogni/mg that a child is a being who is active mentally, 
physically, and socially, and who is a person growing in experience, 
power, and needs, one has the basis for building inteiest 

How can ihis interest be dnected and put to iise'^ “Inteiest is primarily 
a foim of sell-expicssive activity ’’ ^ The infant has a tendency to act and 
lespond to his environment He sees something, has a desne to handle it, 
and it It IS within liis ability, he does so He is interested in manipulating 
a ccitain part of his enviionment in a way that is within his experience, 
powei, and needs At that level this constitutes a unit of interested activ¬ 
ity It IS direct, immediate, and of short duiation 

As the child develops, he has a larger environment and increased abili¬ 
ties Lie becomes able to lecogUize and accomplish an intervening step m 
obtaining the dcsiied result To the extent that theie are intervening 
stejis ancl the final aim is delayed but kept in mincl and worked toward, 
to that extent is inteiest indirect and prolonged This process shows 
dcvclopmeuL 

The child must recognize that each of the intervening steps is a neces- 
saiy part oi achieving the desiied aim When he docs, lie becomes inter¬ 
ested m them, or at least in accomplishing them, to the same extent that 
he IS interested in the final aim It may be simple, as a child with a 
Ibid , p 21 
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mechanical toy hie sees it, wants to plin witl> it. hut fmcK he must wind 
It befoic it pcrloinis His interest is directetl mw.iicl tlitif; it wound. Or 
the pioccss may lie inoic camples, il he ni.ty wish In s.ul a kilt* hut nuist 
first constiutt one Then tlicie is the location and selection ol materials, 
the building of tt, the tiial Ilight, and possilile leronstr lu (ion htlorc he 
can leally ily the kite, His inteiest is in tuni duct ted to earli of these 
steps as long as he still w'ants to (ty the kite. 

In both these rases the child had a pin pose and ircogni/cd teuain in- 
tcrmcchatc sLC 2 )s in the accomplishment of that jHiipose. 1 le was nueirstcct 
in luin in completion of each oi these .siejis to the same cxieiu as he 
intciestcd in the main jnirfiose. 

How should sub)ect-matter be .selected? It has alieads' lum induatccl 
that a child can become intciested in an almost unlimited i aiige of sub¬ 
ject-matter as long as it is within his cxpeiience, powei, .ind lufds. Clhild 
interest then, if used as the sole ciitcna foi .selection of snhject mattei, 
would not furnish much of a guide, noi would it he sulluu-nl. 

The answei to how subject-matter should he .sc-lec ted is lonijiUv when 
applied, but perhaps the jiiocess can be cleat. We know at jnesciit .some 
things about 


1. Purposes - Changes 3 

which wc wish to 



2. Instructional Materials: 4 . 

Subject-matter, experi¬ 
ences, materials which ^ ^ 

can be utilized to make 
desired changes. 


Zk-nmuifr Process * 
Proerdiiros to be usckI 
in making phangtw m all 
pbaws of devoloriment; 
Iihysieal, mental, emo¬ 
tional, social. 

X 

Development of the Child; 
Eapecittlly m relation to 
his power, ability, and 
interests. 


This diagram is used to emfiliasi/c the point that subject-inaiter is 
selected for the jimpose of making dcsiiecl changess in the child but can¬ 
not follow from the iiuipostss alone, it must also he i dated to the learning 
piocess and the develojiment oi inatuiation of the child. All fmn factors 
aie now closely intcrirlated, changes in one pioducing changes in another 
Each exci rises some influence on the other three. 

Anothoi tiiteiion which should be used is that ''.sthoed woi k .slumld be 
iclcvant to cun cut living”’* This is implied in the above but needs to 
be consideictl separately. Material and ideas whitlv :ue leles'ant to eur- 
iciiL living aie ceitainly closer to fulfilling the needs ol the child, aic 
moic woith while in themselves and can more leachly be witluii the ex¬ 
perience ol the child When they me of necessity beyond the experience 

1 James L Muiscll, Piogiessiie I'tliic.Uion, Is II I lutmiili? ' Pr (jiim / (liKdlion, 
Vol 23, Map 1916, pp 2IH-251 
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of the child eithci in time, as the study of past events, oi place, as the 
study of othci peoples, they still need to be iclevant to current living 
The method of selecting subject-matter or experiences that seems to be 
most acceptable, in view ol the principles discussed in this book, is to 
make selections oi certain "ceiiteis of interest," "aicas of exjaerience,” oi 
"larger concepts” for each grade These are selected aftei a careful con- 
sidciation of the evidence from all the four factois and fuinish a frame¬ 
work on which to build This formulation lor each grade is made from 
the coopciative thinking of the staff This point is further discussed in 
Chapter 9 It should be stressed that some experiences or subject-matters 
arc oi moie value than otheis It is implied that the ''value” of materials 
is a considci ation affecting the final solution * 

Then within the framework the teacher is free to follow the expressed 
preferences oi her group oi adjust to the paiticular needs, experiences, 
and powers ol her paiticulai group The same outcomes can result from 
contact with a vaiiety of subject-matter It is the function of the tcacher 
Lo make adaptations in the instructional materials and the learning pro¬ 
cedures in the light of her knowledge of the childien’s development, in 
ordei to rcalwe the pui poses or make the desired changes in her children 

Interest vs curiosity Here is a good place to discuss the difference be¬ 
tween intcicst and curiosity, or real interest and emotional ajipeal, or 
tiue intcicst and false interest When a person sees or heais something 
about which he knows little oi nothing, and he is stimulated to find out 
moic about it, that is cuiiosity As he satisfies his cuiiosity, he may or 
may not develop an interest in it If it gives him a feeling of success and 
accomplishment, builds on his foimer experiences in a meaninglul way, 
IS within his power and meets his needs, he will develop interest in it 

\AdiCn interest is objected to as merely amusement or a tempoiary ex¬ 
citation, It will be round that the interest in question is something which 
attaches merely to a momentary activity apart fiom its place in an endiir- 
ins; activity Interest so created is abnormal, for it is a sign of dissipating 
energy 

In discussing false and true inteiest Dewey says "Genuine interest, 
in short, simply means that a person has identified himself with, or has 
found himself in a certain course of action Consequently he is identified 
with whatever objects and founs of skill are involved m the successlul 
prosecution ol that course ” 

Many teachers in attempting to utilize the interests of their pupils try 
to capiUli/e on eveiy passing fancy This only results in very superficial 
Licatment of any topic with few of the real values achieved There is an 
effect of Hitting from one thing to anolhei Each time a new topic of 
interest is proposed, pupils start work on that only to drop it at the next 
new suggestion 

i See the discussion beginning on page 328 for an elaboiation 

1 Dewey, op cit, pp 42, 43 
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This has liLtlc to do with interest It has mans undesiiable rnnromi 
tants and lew, i£ any, of the values It is ihis type ol inteiesf that has been 
condemned as soft pedap;ogy, and lightly so Inteaesi to he oI value in 
teaching must be real, liasir, and lelativrl) longstanding I eachers 
should be aware of casually expressed inteiesis, av the\ may he txtelicnt 
intioductions to other more valuable pinhlmis If (he exjntssed inteicst 
IS among the moie desirable, it may he eiitottiaged and ties eloped into a 
real interest. It may be an expiession of an imeiesi alieadv devehipcd. 

Develop intrinsic interest. When the inateiial has not been selected to 
suit the poweis, experiences, and needs ol the pupils, vvlii n iliev have not 
recogni/cd that need and identihed themselves with ihc‘ soliiiioii of the 
pioblcin, the tcachci finds the childien not inteiesied. But tliev iniisi be¬ 
come inteiestcd to leain efTcctivcly, and theiefoie slie lues to “cieate" 
interest She brings m all the irielevant. t'Meinnl factois in which she 
believes the childien to he inteiested ,ind tiies to tie them onto die un¬ 
appreciated material in ordci to make it moic' palatable. Tliis is all wiong 
Instead, the teaclici should examine the inateiial and hei iiieiliod of 
presenting it to discovci why she is not succeeding in making use of the 
childien's leal and vital mtciesi Peihaps the snh|ecl maiiei is not woith 
teaching Peihaps u is too easy, oi too haul, or entnel) beyond die (‘X]jeii- 
ence of the paiticular chilclicii m ht'r gioiip 

Peihaps .she had not helped the childien sec- its value in i elation to 
other aicas which wore meaningful to them ]‘eihaps sin liad not devel¬ 
oped with them the inufioses of the study and helped them to tmtline 
the means of solving the inohlems involved, so dial they accejm-d it as 
their own 


If these criteiia have been fulfilled, at least the laigc' iii.ifoiiiy of the 
pupils will enter whole-hcaiLcdly into the woik As eatli step vchicli ap 
peais is iGcogni/ed to be ncccsssaiy to atlaiu die end, pupils will stiive 
to accomplish it with the same niteiest they hav'c in the Imal piodiut oi 
solution This IS, of coiusc, piovided that each ol these steps meets the 
lequiiements ol the pioblcm as a whole 

Interest and eHort Elfoit is put foith in cliiec t pi open turn to the intei- 
est When clloit is lequued by the icaciiei eithei dnectly, oi iiulmctly 
by hci stimulation ol the pupil to Irncecl ellou, the lesiili is siiaiued activ¬ 
ity and little else When inteiesi is the stiimilatoi. du‘ ihdd lecds the m- 

heicnt demand loi coiUmiimg and compleimg the inoldem even in the 
face of difficulties 

When the situation is too diduult foi solution, die child mav decide it 
is not woith the ellort and chop the whole thing 11 die mtiics't is stiong 
enough, he may lely on his mtelligence to make use ol mw iiu-.ms to 
a tain his end The amount of voliiiuaiy ellou die ihdd puts |.n tli is a 
measure of his inteicst Too easy pioblems stmuilate little iiiieusL I’he 
light amount of clifliculty increases his nnmest. Uiulei this suiiation a 
task becomes not dreaded vvoik which must be done but an undei taking 
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involving difficulties to be overcome, a stimulus to thinking and re&ective 
inquii y We should look loi the motive in the lesson, not for the lesson. 

Interested activity leads to further interest The inteiesL shown in the 
intcimediate steps to the solution of the whole problem merit fuither 
consideration Let us examine a particular situation The class is studying 
the water supply in their community During the course oi the unit they 
find they need ccitam arithmetic skills to- figure cost, the volume avail¬ 
able, the avciage amount used per family, and various other factois Since 
they need these techniques, they are interested m acquiring them, Some 
childicn may not only develop interest in the skill as it is used in their 
problem but an interest m the skill itself, m the manipulation of figures 
just for the satisfaction of doing it To a ceitam extent this is legitimate 
When the material which has taken on interest lor its own sake is in 
Itself woith while, or is a means to an already recognized end, it is de¬ 
cidedly valuable When it becomes a skill isolated from any meaningful 
oi valuable use, and in itself is not of great importance, it may be detri¬ 
mental For instance, a child m lourth grade developed an interest m 
multiplication of fractions by the cancellation method There was no use 
01 purpose m mind beyond the mere satisfaction of doing it She con¬ 
tinued an mteiesl in mathematical manipulations for their own sake, 
much as one solves iiddlcs or puzzles She spent much of hei high school 
and college woik m tins way 

At no time did she have m mind any real purpose or use for the mate- 
iial or skills They were based on her experience and well within her 
powci while still presenting difficulties to solve They satisfied a need, 
that ol building up confidence m herself by her success and gave her a 
feeling of supciiority when she succeeded belter than most ol the other 
membeis ol her group This was the major value of this work But for 
her the cxjieiicncc was not as wortli while as many others winch would 
have been as satisfying m building up self-confidence On the other hand, 
if she had been planning either a vocation or an avocation in which she 
knew she would need these knowledges and skills, the situation would 
have been cntiiely different 

A unit on communication may lead to special interest in the radio 
Radios may be constructed on the side, and techniques learned and inter¬ 
ests developed concerning them. Hcic the material concerning one of the 
most juominenl factors m picsent-day life from seveial angles is in itself 
valuable loi the child 

It IS well ioi the teachei to keep this m mind and encomage the devel¬ 
opment ol inteicst in the mtcimediatc steps ol a project when that mate¬ 
rial Ol skill IS Itself woith while II she emphasizes the acquisition of 
knowledge and power for a definite puipose where it will be used, it 
makes lor a liealtliicr mental attitude towaid learning Do not misunder¬ 
stand All learnings should not neccssauly lead to some piacLical end or 
a vocation, but should fulfill some one or more of the puiposes m educa- 
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tion. Othei things being equal they should be the most valuable loi that 
purpose Ti they are to be cultural they should be among the most useful 
to attain that end Since the cultural value ot niathematus as this gal 
studied It was meager indeed, it would have been miuh niou s.iluablc 
lor her to have spent that time and eneigy on liteiatuie, att. oi music, 
cooking, sewing, or cmbioidcry, or any nnmbei ol othei tilings in width 
she could have been led to develop an inieicsl 

II now TO MAKV lisi". Oil- V.KISIINC; INTl'RISTS 

Deepen and broaden interests. When a teacher tontatis a gionp ol rlnl- 
dren for the [list time foi that school ycai, she finds that (eilain clnldien 
already have ceuain leal mtcicsts eithci incipieni oi moie oi less well 
developed. The highci the giadc, the moie this is tine, It may iiossihly 
make a clilTcicnce in the selection ol an area or unit of ivtnk. It should 
make a dilTercncc in the way it woiks out 

Since interests are largely based on cxpeiientc, it is cvtvv leachei's job 
to develop and broaden intcicsts m all the rhildicn. Besides this, hoiv- 
ever, the teacher should deepen those mtciesls alieady piescnl piovidiilg, 
of cotuse, that these mteicsLs aic educative and valuable CVuam ddl- 
dren arc interested in one oi more of the snentilic fields, some in me¬ 
chanics and the handling of tools, some in leading in vaiimis mteiest 
areas These present Intelests may he used as a means of developing otliei 
inteiests The child may sec the lelationship to othei liioadei taclois or 
he may find certain facts or techniques necessary in the fuitlienng of his 
original interest At the same time that tins Inoaclenmg is taking place, 
his ougmal interest is also deepening and is on the way to Iieing .i stay 
significant factor in the child's mlegiation and ad)usLmenL 

How can we find children’s already developing interests? The things 
children have come to be interested in may best be located meideiilally 
A direct questionnaire may be hciplul in some cases but delimtcdv mis¬ 
leading m others Children of elementary-school age aie not old emough 
to be introspective The most valid and valuable techmcjue ol ducct 
investigation is the paiiecl comparison. Here the rluld is asked a sciies of 
questions such as 

Would you rathei jilay baseball or lead about the game? 

Would you lather have a rhcmic.il set or a .sc't of tools? 

Would you rathci read a story or icad about something that le.dly hapiu-ned a 
long tune ago? 

Frutchey" used tins technique with considcraVile success svhen clnldien's 
enterests were studied both by this method and by case studies. The 
results were very close 

1* F] iitchcv, Collecting Fiidences of Cliildicn*s FicEeicnces,’* P diii nlioiuit Rc- 
semch Bulletin, Vol II, Octobci IR. mti;, pp 17 s 178 Foi (cchnical aihiu- on con- 
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An IntelesL Inventoiy lor Elementary Grades’' has been published 
which has received vaiied comment It consists ol 250 items on such 
things as movies, radio, things to read, games and toys, hobbies, things 
to own, school subjects, people, occupations, and activities It asks the 
child to lespond by Like, Indihcrcnt. Dislike oi Unknown to each item 
The inventory is vaiiously described s as piomising, and as being ol com 
stiucLivc philosophy, and oi questionable validity The weighting o£ the 
Items hardly seems lustificd on the basis of the data used The test is 
scoied to measure noimalcy of interests of boys and of girls m each 
giade The matuiity of interests in each area would be a more valid and 
usclul type ol score 

The simplest and most valuable method from many angles is that of 
obscivation and recording Anecdotal records are being kept more and 
moic As free activity and incidental questions and lemarks may indicate 
a lively mtcresi alicatly established, they slionkl be iccorded If this is 
done conscientiously and consistently, there ought to be some pertinent 
information on most childien by the middle elemcntaiy grades Reading 
inteicsts aic partictilaily valuable and relatively easy to obtain A list oi 
children's unsupcivised leading is very illuminating at times This is 
discussed at grcatei length in Chapter 10 The moie records of this type 
lhat aie available loi caeh child, the moic chance theic is of understand¬ 
ing him and hcl]nng him in his development of an integrated and well- 
adjusted jicisonality 

Tcachcis should recognize, however, lhat these inteiesLs have developed 
laigcly because of the type of expeiience a child has had along that partic- 
iilai line li it fills a need of his, either directly oi indirectly by giving 
him satislaction ol attention oi approval he does not otheiwise obtain, 
if the family's inteicsts aic such that the child gets favorable recognition 
fiom them, if lus cxpciicnce with it has been successful and satisiying, 
if It picscnts a challenge, a problem which he is able to solve without too 
much difficulty, il he feels its relationship to himself oi his needs, it will 
pioliably have de\ eloped into an interest These aie worth preseiwing and 
deepening if the held of the interest is valuable and educative Howevei, 
It does not relieve the teacher of her very impoitant job of developing 
moic and broadei inleicsts whether the child seems to have already 
developed interests oi not 

What general aieas of interests are apt to be found at various levels? 
Each child's intciests aie as individual as any othei factor iii his make-up 


sUucLinfT '.lull an insLiiimciU, sec Vivian Weeclon, “A Technique foi Delcmiining 
TnlcicsL," Pdticahonal Rcseaich BuUeltn, Vol 13, Noveraher H, Dccembei 12. 1911. 
pp 191 197, 231 231 

7 George Washington Univeisity Series, Grades IV-VI, 1941, Center loi Psychological 
Sell ICC, C.eoige W.ishington Univcisily 

8 Ost.ii Hums, cil . The TIuul Menial Measnieiiienh Yuitbook (New Huinswick, 
Riitgeis Uimeisiti Picss, 1919), 1017 pp 
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However, as there is a certain gCncial tientl in all gimvth so is there in 
the growth of interests A child's intcicsts aic hugely dependent on his 
experiences In detail these experiences have been vastly ddleient. In gen¬ 
eral they have been very similar Especially is this true when we think of 
experiences, not as things that happen in the child's eiiviioinneut but 
lather the things the child reacts to in Ins cnvnoinnent. 

Maturity enters the pictuie to modify all expeiience. IVheii a child 
enters school he is mainly intciested m himsell, his ac tivitu's, lus ihoughts, 
his contacts. He is egocentric as opposed to social lie is iuLcicstcd ni 
facts to a certain extent, but his own dunking is done hugely with the 
help of Ins imagination By the time he is eight, he* has acc]iinc‘d a siilli- 
cient factual background so that realities aie beginning to he ol vital 
interest to him 

At five or six Ins environment consisted veiy hugely ol his liome and 
paients and a small immediate ncigliboihood It is not until he has 
become thoroughly acquainted here and then vcnUiied hutliei iiheUl and 
contacted the wider environment that this can liegni to take on ine.mmg 
lor him. When it becomes famxliai tciritoiy. he then can lecogni/e its 
relation to himself, and it becomes mleiesting 

At fiist he IS only interested m dungs as they ailed oi contact his own 
life and activities, At about the time he begins to lie we.uied lioiii the 
home, he joins a "gang," and then inteiests heconie Ins. (hiUUially this 
horizon widens, and Ins actions and dcsiies heconie inoie sociali/ed lie 
does not become really inteiested in jmrely social jirobleins until middle 
or late adolescence, iar out of elcmentaiy sdiool 

Children’s questions. Whcncvei inteiests aie distiissed, oni ol the topics 
that IS sure to aiise is that of chiklien’s questions "11 we aie to tciuh 
accoichng to children's inteiests, let us find what they aie mLciested in" 
"II we are to have a cluld-ccntcrcd cuiiiculuni, we must liiul oiu what the 
child wants to know '' And so thcie is aiiothci lequest loi a list ol "wliaL- 
do-you-want-to-know’s" and "■what-aie-you-inteiested-in's " .Seveial )ears 
ago the litcralLire was full of lists ol items in which cluldieii liad ex¬ 
pressed interest They included ouL-ol-school as well as ni-sclujol lacicns, 
were lather limited m scope considciing the huge lumiliei oi childieii 
who answered and aside from that iheie was little ol the uiuxpet led Any 
good teacher with a practical as well as iluoietual knowlc'clge ol child 
psychology could have done as well m much less Lime. 

Then the aiUclcs took on a dilleiciit tiend. I'lt/patiick has done con- 
sideiable woik on childicn's inteiests in science cVliei seieial yeais ol 
study he wiites the following 

In legal circles it has long been iccogni/ccl that ihe teslniioiiy ol c-yewilncsses 
IS likely Lo be m conflict, even when mdivicluals -arc making in hnucw cUoit to 
detail the facts Some educators, howevci, appeal to h.nc abiding lailh that 

11 r L I'lUpatiickj "Pnpil Teslnnony Conccimng 1 lien .Science Intctesl'i," I raihct'i 
College Recoul, Vol 3t!, relnnaiy, 1937. pp 3rtl 38K 
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casual pupil tesLmiony is well considered—that it mirrors exactly the psychological 
complex from which it comes, and that it can be interpreted accurately by another 
individual 

Such naive cieduhty has no place m a science oC education There is ample 
evidence fiom analyses ol this study that a good deal o£ the testimony obtained 
m such manner docs not represent studied decisions in the case ol many indi¬ 
viduals, 

Taken as a whole, the bulk ol pupil (student) testimony gave evidence of being 
unstable, mconsisient, ill considered, and unreliable 


Dale^° finds that in health education children are interested in many 
things they do not ask about This goes back to the very logical argument 
that children cannot ask questions about things they are not aware of 
To expect to build a curriculum around a set o£ children’s questions 
would result in a veiy meager progiam We may be curious about things 
of which we have heard and understand little, but we can be interested 
only in the things we know about 

In the last ten years there have been very few studies which listed chil¬ 
dren’s questions or asked children to list their inteiests The following 
two studies are more repiesentative of the present point of view Von 
Qualen and Kambly studied “Children’s Interests in Science as Indicated 
by Choices of Reading Materials ’’ Holmes studied “Interests of Kindei- 
garten Children,” by questionnaires to mothers and interviews and 
observations for three months She found that girls were said to prefer 
as hist, second, and third choice, crayons, paint, and the doll corner By 
obscivation they preferred crayons, scissors and paste, and the doll corner 
Boys were said to prefer work bench, blocks, and crayons By observation 
they preferred blocks, crayons, and work bench The discrepancies are not 
great, and the reasons for them can only be guessed at Both boys and 
girls preferred active games, classic childhood stories, and songs about 
animals and people Boys prefer active interests more often than girls but 
also enioy quiet activity No sex lines should be drawn in availability of 
material or in suggestions foi use Girls should use hammer and nails 
and boys play with dolls, and they will unless adult comments interfere 
Values to children of interest questionnaires There arc values in hav¬ 
ing children ask questions about material to be included in a course or 
a unit The Rrst value is m introducing the material Through the chil¬ 
dren’s questions the purpose of the material can be established, and they 
can rccognirc and come to accept its value 

The second value of such questions is to help in rounding out the 
mateiial Dale^^ also found that health experts do not agree very well 


lu Edgar Dale, "Childien's Questions as a Souicc o£ Curiiculiim Maleiial,’ Ediica- 

itonal Reicmch Bulletin, Vo] 16, Maidi U, 1937. pp '>1 

11 Vivian D Von Qualen and Paul E Kambly, School Science and Mathematics, 
Vol 13, December, 1915, pp 798 806 Also see science iiKcicsLs studies lepoited in 

i2^Anne^Maiy Holmes, School Board Journal, Vol 111, August, 1915, p 52 
13 Op cit 
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with eighth-grade students as to what is nueiesting as evidtiiced by then 
questions Without such questions many things that [icihaps should be 
included in the course oi unit would not have been I his not oiiU makes 
the comse itself moic vahudilc but helps the inipils to utogni/t that the 
material is vital and purposeful On the other h.iiul mateiial should not 
be dropped just because pupils do not cxpiess an niuiesi in it at the he- 
g^^^Yiing ol the unit T-his might he a reason foi a ciitic«il ewiluation of 
the material, but it must be consuleicd on the same bases on wlndi any 
material is selected 

A third value in chilchcn’s questions is that they may help to oiganire 
the child’s thinking This type of question should jirohahly come lu-ai the 
end of a unit If a child is to ask an intelligent question, he must fust 
organize the knowledge he does have in oulci to ietognj/(‘ tlie gajis 

Tcacheis should then have pupils ask questions in the following ways 
if they are to be of the most value At the beginning ol a unit, the chil¬ 
dren ask questions they would like to have answeied in the unit This 
identifies the pupil with the piuposc ol the m.Ueiial and lielps lo insuie 
his interest During the unit at vaiious times piquls slumld he eiuniu- 
aged to ask questions about things they want to know and winch have not 
been brought out This makes a mote ineaningJul jneseiuation as well as 
further idcntilying the woik with the uuliMclual pupil's niti-iest Near 
the end ol the unit pupils should ask such cpiestions as will help iliein in 
summari/ing and oigani/ing the things tliey ahead)' know. I lus is an 
ideal situation for getting acioss points that base been missed lieloie. as 
well as a final chance at including valuable maun ml so lai omitted. 

Value to teachei of chihhen's quesiionnam's 'llitie is one most impor 
lant value to the tcachei in the student qiieslionnanes ol actniiies and 
intcicsts By giving a well-woiked-out qucstionnaiie to bei [lupils the 
teacher has a good beginning in knowing bin iiulividmil cluldicni ,Slie 
may give a paued-conipaiisons test or sinqily ask loi leplies to ceiiain^ 
questions, such as "What do you like most to do aftei sc hoop In the eve¬ 
ning? On Satuidays and .Sundays? What would you hate most to give up 
or do without?” These will give her at least a stait liom which lo build 
an acquaintance with each and cvciy child. 

The teachei must realize that no gieat new tmths will tluis be dis- 
coveied, nor must she depend too gieally on tJie validity oi the per¬ 
manency of the intciests .so expicsscd Many inteiests wlmli the* thilclicii 
will icport at this level, as well as any othei. me ol the "enthusiasms" 
type and aic gone as quickly as they came .Some' me leal ami pc tmanent 
inteiests, and the teachet’s job in ieaining about hei [Uipils lias just liegun 
when she has the lesults of such studios They also biing liei a lather 
clear picture of the things that ajiiieal to chilchea ami ol the types of 
interests as well as enthusiasms which chikhcn of that age aie apt Lo have. 
After all. this knowledge of pupils is mclisjnmsalile if she is to teach 
effectively and meaningfully. 
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Preferences flnd iicliievenrents Pupils are supposed to do better in 
those activities "wIiicIt they lik.e h4any studies have been cairiecl on con¬ 
cerning this question, particularly m the high school Dunlap tested 
prcfeicnees foi items in the elcmentaiy curiiculum He gave achievement 
and mental tests and found nearly as high a coirclation between prefer¬ 
ences and achievement as between mental ability and achievement 

The dilhculty here is that the tests were all given at the same time, 
after the matciial had been taught By his preferences he measured the 
things that had been made meaningful to the students and they had thus 
learned, and the items they had learned and were thus intciested in 
There is no doubt that interest and achievement go togethei, but in the 
general field on the elementary level it is still doubtful if pnoi piefei- 
ences have much to do with learning in a good Leaching situation 

In a study in the ]unior high school. Bowmanfound with respect 
to pioblem-solving, prefeicnees aie not permanent and inherent qualities, 
but aie somewhat dependent upon estimated ability resulting liom ex¬ 
perience with the lespccLive situations involved 

Children’s wishes Boynton studied children’s wishes at the elemen¬ 
tary level Pic wiitcs as follows 

Childien’s wishes, oi fundamental interests, cannot be explained satisfactoiily 
in terms o£ group causes oi afriiaiions These wishes are not just the product of 
maturity; they aio not the lesults of scholastic classification, they are not attendant 
upon sex mcmbciship as a rule, they are not the outgrowth of economic suffi¬ 
ciency or impoverishment per se In truth, it would seem that the child's wishes 
must go back to the particular experiences through which he as an individual 
child has passed 

There arc several implications to be drawn from this point of view 
First It reemphasizes the fact that every child is an individual, different 
from cvciy other child But paiticularly important to this discussion is 
the fact that interest depends upon experience The school is m the posi¬ 
tion of giving the best controlled, the broadest, and most varied experi¬ 
ence at this level for the average child Again wc see it is the school's 
opportunity to develop interests thiougli the vital experiences o£ the 
curiiculum 

Special inierests Aside from interest in general subject-matter, study 
has been made of interests in specifics such as pictuies Considerable has 
been done along this line, and one study is rather typical of the results 
found Children in giadcs I, III, and V prelei color to black and white, 

n Jack Dunlap, "Pieteienccs as Indicatois o£ Specific Academic Achievement,” 
fomnal of FcUuaiwnal F',yclwlony, Vol iiC), Scplcmbei, 1935, pp ill-115 

lEHerbeil Lloyd Bowman, “Relation ot Repoited Piefeiences to Peitoimance in 
Problemsolving,” Unmc) illy of Mtsioint JiiiHetin, Vo] 30, No 36 (September 21, 1929) 
10 Paul L Boynton, "The Wishes of Elementary School Children," Peabody Journal 
of Education, Vol 13, Jamiaiy, 1930, pp 105-171 

Bonnie E Mellinger, Children’s Intelesti in Pictuies, Contiibntions to Education, 
No 5ie (New Yoik, Teachers College, Columbia Unncisity, 1932) 
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and usually prefer realistic pictures to conventional In the first grade 
theie was mote tendency to the conventional and to the two color than 
in the other two grades, although the balance was still the other way. 

When these findings are considered in ielation to what we know about 
children’s inteiests, the results could have been piedicted befoiehand 
Childien prefer what is true to hie, within their cxpeiience. With the 
yoiingei children they have not yet become awaie of all the details and 
the general impression of the convcntionah/ed pic tine was somewhat 
more acceptable The closci the likeness is to reality, the more neai ly the 
colors are leproduccd, the better they like it It isn't until the finer inici- 
pretations of the artist express feelings within theii cxpeiience that they 
can interpret and appreciate them 

The value of picture-choices tests in the classroom is to determine the 
extent that picture experiences actively directed by the tcachci have in- 
cieasod children's appieciation In any woik of this kind the pictuies 
must be caicfnlly selected 

Chikhen's prefciences for convcisational topics aie anothei subjecL of 
investigation Again we find the jrreferences among those things which 
aie most mimcdiately within their cxjieiicme Thcii unupie exiJeiieiues, 
experiences of llieir families and friends, and tups aie the favoiiles With 
young chilchen tlicie is a greater variety, and the topics aic nunc geneial 
As they glow older, they concentrate on fewer toiiics. 

There seem to be several icasons for this As the rhdcl giows olclei, 
more of the everyday factors in his environment take on the numotemy 
of loutinc aiicl cease to have interest as they do to thc' yoiingei child to 
whom they arc still new It may also be somewhat of a (ondemnation of 
oui schools that they stille rather than mcic.'ise inteiests If a child's intei- 
esL was really aioused in all the varied activities the school could ollei, 
there might not be such a chop m interests 

Real and basic interest Real intciesi then is sclf-motiv.ited activity that 
takes place when a person has an active purpose of his own, sees the stejis 
necessary to attain it, and finds those steps as well as the final aim laigcly 
within his expeiience, power, and needs In other words the child must 
have a goal, see the vital relationships in the steps leading to that goal, 
and be fice and able to accomjihsh them 

In the fust place, the child should accept the goal and will do so if he 
can feel that it is vital and is Ins The gicatci his pait in settiiig up that 
goal and planning ways of reaching it, the moic it will be liis own. In 
Older that he may do this, the goal must have its liasis in his own evjieii- 
cncc He must feel that he can succeed in atLaining it, that it is within 
his poweis but difficult enough to be challenging to them, And il possible 
he must lecogni^c liis own need lor such experiences, leah/c that they 
will be pcisonally helpJul 

IS Mildred A Dawson, "ChiUhen’s I’lcfcicnccs foi Conversational Topics." Elrincn 
taty School JoiDiuil, Vo\ S7, Fcbinaiy, 1937, pp 1 S 19-137 
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Once having accepted this goal in any unit or problem, the develop¬ 
ment oi It brings intermediate steps which become interesting as their 
rclationshiij is seen to the ultimate interest 

This intciGst then becomes the effort which is put loith to solve each 
problem in the process of leaching the mam goal When this is the situa¬ 
tion, effoiL IS not doing essential but uninteiesting things Instead, it is 
coopeiation and understanding in carrying out the activities most signifi¬ 
cant and most interesting to oneself 

The teacher docs not have to “make things interesting ’’ The teacher, 
by showing the relationships involved, leads the child to develop real 
interest 


SuGGESiED Learning Experiences 

1 Consider the woik in an elementary classroom over a period of time To 
what extent did it utilize children’s basic interest? 

2 To what extent was it suited to the expeiience, power, and needs of the 
individual pupils in the loom? 

3 What evidences, if any, were theie of the exploitation of what Dewey teims 
"false inteiest"? 

4 Develop a list of twenty questions of the paired comparison type which you 
think should disnngiush between various interests of the more permanent type 
Give the questionnaire to a class Make analysis for all pupils and check your 
finding for certain paiticular pupils in all ways which may seem valuable Which 
indicated inieiesLs do not seem real? Which interests which are real are not 
indicated? 

5 Wiile a brief summaiy of the chapter This should include the most im¬ 
portant points made in the chapter 

6 Make a suivey of the reading interests of a class Suggestions for improving 
the reading of individuals can be made in connection with the study of Chapter 10 

7 Reading interests are discussed in Chapter 10 One member of the group 
should present an oral summary ot that material as it is related to the present 
chapter 

8 To what extent should a survey of science interests contribute to the 
curriculum in elementary science? 
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I SOME BASIC CONCEPTS 

Teaching vs learning One ol the basic assumptions has always been 
that in school we teach and the child leains We have always assumed that 
he learned what we taught and little else How tiue is this? 

Let us look at a fourth grade leading class Each child has a copy of 
the same book In the lower giades there had been reading gioups with 
chlTercnt books for each, but by this tune the teachei thought they should 
all read this book il they were going to be able to read then geographies 
and histones They weie taking turns aiound the loom, each reading a 
paragraph Su/y had just read hei paragi-aph well and now it was 
Tommy’s turn He took a deep breath and jilunged in but misread a 
woid, and the teacher intenupied to coircct it In the middle of the next 
sentence was a word he didn't know at all "Tommy didn't study his les¬ 
son I am sure any one of you can tell him what the word is ’’ There was 
a choius Irom the group and Tommy, reel-faced and unhappy, made more 
and more mistakes until he could finally sit down at the end of Ins turn 
Next time he would be more upset when his turn came around He had 
learned to dislike reading a little bit moie, and the words he had been 
told had been totally swallowed up by his embarrassment He didn’t think 
that he liked school much anyway 

Next came Nancy’s tuin She had found that she could read beitei 
than anyone else m the class so she stood up with a little supercilious 
shrug and read her selection in a tone which clearly said. "See how well 
I read None ol you can read this well ’’ She could have been reading 
much iiioie advanced maleiial, but she had been leading from a book one 
day and the teacher had had to tell her a word II she weie to keep her 
leputiition, that must not happen again, so she was careful of the books 
she selected altei that As Nancy finished her turn the teacher beamed 
and Nancy learned ovci again how satisiying it was as long as she was 
caielul to lead only easy material 

Now, Robert's tuin came In getting up he bumped his table and 
knocked over his chair The teacher said, “Well Robeit. can’t you even 
stand up without knocking everything ovei ’’ To covei his embarrass¬ 
ment. he grinned and looked around at the othei boys Some ol them had 
jirevioiisly found themselves m the same "spot” and paitly in sympathy 
and paitly in leinembrance ol their chagiin they burst out laughing This 
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took the teacher's attention horn Robeit to them ami lie was able to 
reorganize himself and the furniture to the point wlicie he (ould lead his 
selection He did not do it as well as usual, howeiei, and, upset liy the 
whole situation, the teacher commented tiiiisti(all\ Rolieu, looking 
around out of the coinei of his eye, saw amused and appiosirig looks 
on the laces of some of the boys At leccss, these boss whom Rolieu had 
tried to make friends with befoie quite unsuccesslully now suiimnided 
him “Gee, that chair stne made a bangl Thought it w.is going to break 
up!” “Did you evei get her madi’’ "Boy, that ivas fimnv udieii she Iilcw 
upl" and so on until they began then ball game and he w.is invited to he 
"first up ” RobeiL had probably Icatned moie than ausone that nioinmg 
Little if any reading had been learned by anyone 

What had caused eveiything to go so wioiig' kiist the teathei was not 
aware of oi was not using what is known about le.nnmg. .Soini' of these 
principles that she did not heed aie that diildien leaiii ■what is satisfying 
to them, makes them liappiei, and fulfills then needs, that ilu’v Icain 
best when taken on from wheie tliey are so th.it they .nc* leai ning airouling 
to their abilities, and peihaps most impoitant, th.it (hilchen leain all 
soits of things which the tcachei nevei intended that they should 

Educnbility What childien aie ediuahlc and to nh.it e\tcnl? Again it 
depends on what otii ciitciion is Do we mean wlucli dnldien in a Ly|)ical 
school room with a siibiecL-niatter centered [nogiiun, lauglit m teims of 
middle-class concepts and vocabulary, aie going to "do ivcir' when meas¬ 
ured by subject-mattei standards? 

Tyler puts it this w<iy. “Given oui piesenl Amcinan Sdiools, ‘wuh the 
ends they accept and the means which they pioude, what ineasmable 
characteiistics ot peisons can be used to predict tlie extent to ivliuh these 
persons will do successful woik in schools?” * 

He goes on to indicate that we have been jnedicting and ev.limiting all 
children's educability against ttaditional school success, Any iiiteu'St oi 
ability which is not called foi in the "ciuiiculum’' has no "lalue" and is 
no concern of the teadieis Both tcaclieis and texts ate gcxiiecl to the 
interests, vocabulaiies, and concepts of the middle class childicii The 
needs of the upper and lower classes arc not met and the Iowan c lass is 
consideiably handicapped Since to a gicatci oi lessen degiee these chil¬ 
dien “speak a clillercnt language" than then teacheis, theie is gieat need 
of much raoie non-verbal communication 

Another minion'^ Oi coming back to oui discussion ol etUualiiluy, wc 
might ask the c]Ucstion as Tylci docs. “What measui.dile di.ii ai (eiistics 
of persons can be ideutificd that icvcal abilities which can he developed 
into socially or pcisoiially valuable hchavioi if school piogianis aic 
planned and administeicd to capilalize on these abilities?" “ 

1 Ralph W Tylei, "Echic.ibility and the Schools,” htomenhny School Joiunat, Vol 
19, December, 191H, pp 2O0-gl2 

2 [hid 
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If we ask the question this way it makes a tremendous difference both 
in what we expect children to learn and how we go about helping them 
to learn it 

Let us consider then the idea that an educated pcison is “one who is 
able to analyze problems, to think them through cleaily, and to bring to 
bear on them a wide variety of information, who understands and cher¬ 
ishes significant and desirable social and personal values, who can for¬ 
mulate and carry out a plan of action in the light of his knowledge and 
values Thcie are few thoughtful people who would not agree with this 
description, yet in most cases it is not the goal toward which schools and 
colleges aie aiming m practice 

The following sections will consider implications of this conce 2 it of an 
educated jierson and how it affects both the what and the how of learning 

ir, LEARNING FOR A DEMOCRACY 

Different kinds of learning for different social orders. One might ask 
what possible connection there is, but the answer is rather clear Let us 
think about the kind of learning a dictator would plan He would want 
children to leain facts, selected by himself or his hiiehngs. Lie would want 
children to learn them by memorization, lotc learning He would not 
want any jiupil-planning or jiroblem solving, for they might get hold of 
the “wrong’’ facts And jiupils would never be allowed to think foi them¬ 
selves They might not come to the same conclusion The conditioned 
reaction would be the only acceptable theory of learning Certain desired 
reactions would be set up and the children "conditioned” so that they 
would need to do no thinking, just inevitably leact as they had been 
taught The tcachei would do all the thinking and planning foi them 
Children should not be encouraged to express themselves openly in 
gi'oups, for such, might lead to uprising and lebellion The individual 
means nothing, the state eveiything, so no attention is jraicl to individual 
differences, interests, needs or abilities Discqiline would be m tcims of 
instant obedience with no recourse to a higher authority It is enough 
that the teachei says they must We hate to admit it, but some of our 
schools arc doing an excellent job of training for a dictatorship and many 
moie are too close to it foi comfort 

How, then, should we train for a democracy? The essence of a democ¬ 
racy IS that It shall be based on the expressed will of the majonty There 
are a numbci of implications. Let us start at the end of the definition 
and woik foiwaid If we aic to have a true majority, then as nearly as 
jiossible every jieison should take an active, intelligent part Every person 
must be educated to the extent of his own special abilities 

The “will” signifies a great deal It is something a person very much 
wants. But he doesn’t want it because someone has told him he does This 


3 Ibid. 
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“will'’ should result from independent thinking on the pioblcm, taking 
into account all pertinent facts weighed on point of gieatcst value to the 
greatest number of people 

“Independent thinking on a pioblem” does not just happen altei chil¬ 
dren are giadiiated and go out into life It can and must be learned in 
school Childien do not leiun to do independent thinking by lieaimg 
about It or watching the teacher perform They learn to do only by doing 
It again and again with all sorts of problems. 

If they are to take into account all peitinent facts, they need to know 
what these arc Some of the common basic facts they will know mostly 
from using them in solving certain of their problems They ton Id not 
possibly know all the pertinent facts and should not, paitly because all 
the facts they would ever need would be far too large an older for anyone, 
because many of the facts will be needed only on raie occasions, and be¬ 
cause many of the facts will only come to be known long aitci the chil¬ 
dren arc out of school It is much moie impoitant for them to leain how 
and where to go to find the needed information, and how to judge as to 
its peitinency and adequacy. 

The giotmds on which chilchen make their final decision is peihaps 
most impoitant of all and calls foi a tyjic of learning in the schools which 
IS difficult to find Little chilchen aie essentially sell-centcied simply be¬ 
cause they have had little time foi experience in, oi Hniitcd oppoiLunity 
to Icain, socialization They want what tlicy want loi themselves without 
even thinking about the other person Gradually they Icain that sharing, 
and in general contributing, to the good of othcis bungs gicater compen¬ 
sations than the “me first” policy Some people never leani this, and oui 
highly competitive activities in most schools only contiilnuc to the selfish 
lathei than the socialized point of view 

Group activity, where each individual’s cflorts are bent toivaid the good 
of the group, contributes to this grcatei sociah/ation Elimination as lai 
as possible (and that is pietty far) of individual competition aids this con¬ 
cept besides increasing other learning Teachers may say “but that is the 
only way some cliilclren will Icain anything” Here they ai c mistaken 
“Learning under these circumstances is not real learning but temiioiary 
memorization Their attention is on getting ahead of someone and not 
on what they are learning ” 

Coming back to our definition of the essence of a democracy, we still 
must consider the teim "expicssecl.” The will of the peojde means little 
unless It becomes known. Theie arc two major ways in winch a citi/en 
can and should exjmess himsell One is by voting and the othei is m jiub- 
lic gatherings where questions of public concern are discussed. 1 he first 
only requires a sense of responsibility, and this can and should be one 
of the important learnings in school The other requiies an ability and a 
willingness to stand on one’s feet in a gioup and express one's ideas 
clearly and convincingly Here the schools are doing much better than 
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they were but still have a long way to go The schools m whose rooms 
“keep still unless you aie called on to recite” is the day-long watchword 
are pieparing more loi dictatorship than a democracy 

Living democratically. It has been said many times that the only way 
to learn how to live demociatically is to piactice doing ]ust that I£ chil¬ 
dren can come through six to twelve yeais of school which have provided 
daily experiences along the lines suggested above we need not be con¬ 
cerned over these learnings nor over the State ol oui Nation 

The contribution of the newer education Educatois have been working 
Lowaid the goals oi the new education for the last twenty oi thnty years 
In 1919 Dewey wiote his Democracy and Education^ which was one of the 
books which gave impetus to the whole idea Since then it has been called 
the pioject method^ the activity piogram, piogressive education, modern 
education, and vaiious names, but all have been heading, in general, to¬ 
ward the same goals, with a few unfortunate offshoots getting lost on the 
way In most cases its proponents believed in the philosophy because of 
Its value to the child from every standpoint Recently we have all become 
awaie again of its tremendous implications for democracy One needs 
only to read ovci the "Differences Between Old and New Piocedurcs” on 
page 205 to see them immediately There had been a continual stieam of 
research as each community or scliool or teacher proved ovci again the 
effectiveness of the new way Lippett, working with Lcwin, showed that 
in a democratic group there was a better sense of coopeiative work toward 
a common goal, and that the children wanted to share with each other 
their matciials and their products with no wrangling and ultimate de¬ 
struction, as occuried in the autocratic groups ^ 

In anothci situation there was observation of children who had been 
working in both situations They found that when going on excursions 
the activity group behaved better en route, behaved better towaid adults, 
and needed less rigid control at the trip’s destination “ They also found 
that the classes showed more student chairmanship, more productive work 
in writing, art, etc , more semi-independent and independent activity, 
more giving and taking of help, and more communication between 
pupils " And despite what many teachers of the old school may think, 
this last IS goodi As Hopkins puts it, in order to create an atmosphere 
for learning one of the essentials is to "give each pupil Ireedom to talk 
to express what's going on inside him, to show his sentiments, to try out 

his thinking"'' 

In studying the piefeiences of children in types of assignments, Stewart 


“Observation ol 


4 See paee 111 , „ , j 

a Robert L Thoinclikc, folin J LoCtus, and Beinaid Goldman, r, ! / nr, 

Fxcinsions in Activity and Contiol Schools," Journal of h^pcnmental LducaUon 

Vol 10, December, lOfl, pp MG-149 

7 Thomas^ Hopkins, "Atmospbeie for Leaining." 1 eochers College Record. Vol 4S 
November, 1941, pp 99 105 
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approaches the same pioblem irom a little dilTeient angle. .She found that 
children m grades four to six piefei multiple textbooks, working in 
groups oi with a partnei, and soll-ducction iii liiiding mateiial When 
teaching was set up on this basis of solving a ]noblem as a gioup horn 
whatever materials they could find, she found interesting results 'Fhere 
was more interest, more dcmociatic living, more inovision foi individual 
diffeicnees, more ciitical thinking, and nioic lespect foi the tontiibutions 
of otheis ® 

These studies, chosen at landom, could be inulliplied many limes and 
show that in piacticc as well as m theory inodein ediicatioii devtlojis the 
attitudes and chaiacteristics which arc desirable and iietcssaiy foi a 
democracy 

Discipline in a democracy It is imperative that we examine just what 
we mean by discipline and just what kind we want For disiijilme by 
one implication means contiol, and the basis oI contiol is the basis of 
any government As mentioned above, a dictatoi would insist on instant 
obedience to the one in authority, for that would best suit liis jnirjiose. 
That is definitely not the type of discipline we wish lo use in a demon.icy 

What IT the basil of contiol in a dcmonacy? It is a known, undei,stood, 
and iccognired body of law which has been cstahhshed by die will nl the 
majoiity and administered by those elected to do this, dneclly oi in- 
diiectly, by the majoiity Then pupils must Ic.iin Inst to resjieit tile will 
of the majoiity They must know, and imdcistand the uiles whuh the 
majoiity has established They must Icain to letogni/e the aiuhoiity of 
the person who is admimsteiing these rules, not as a peison with uuthoi- 
ity of Ins own but with the autlioiity of the jol) to which he has been 
elected In a democracy, the Laws m.iy be changed by duly consututed 
means when the m.ajority wishes, but arc obeyed as they stand until such 
time as they aie changed Thus a child learns to lespect the i ides hut 
knows that he has the light to suggest change whenevci hc“ feels it desn- 
ahlc and have liis suggestion acted ujion by the g) rngi 

What then is the place of school “authorities”? They are the jicople 
with the authority of the job to which they have been elected They must 
carry out the laws which have been established in then state and coni' 
munity But what about the lulcs of the school and classroom? In a 
democracy they would be established by the teachers and ^oungstcis to- 
gcthci, by vote or by common consent The Icacheis, howevei, aie experts 
ni both Liannng and expciiencc and they c.in fuinish valtialile helji m the 
foim of suggestions or biniging peiiincnt jirevious exjiei lentc, Tliis is 
comjiarahlc to the technical cxpcits who advise memlicrs of the legislative 
bodies Then suggestions aie listened to with icspect and (aken into ron- 
sidcialion, but need not be followed, although they usually aie fust so 
in school, tlieie should be no feeling o£ compulsion to establish ndes of 

s Doiothy H Stewart, "Chilcheii's Piefeicnces in Type? of Assif^nmcnts,” Fleiiicntary 
School Journal, Vol 17. Octobci, 1916, pp 93-97 
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procedure accoiding Lo die suggestion of die teacher (The less feeling 
of compulsion diere is, the more apt the children arc really to accept it 
as their own) If the children decide against the best judgment of die 
Lcacherj they will have a chance to tiy out their ideas These may woik 
01 they may not If they do, the teacher should be open-minded enough 
to recognire it She can piovide an excellent object lesson in changing her 
opinions gracefully whcji there is adequate leason foi doing so 11 they 
do not woik, the majority will be icady and willing to make the necessary 
changes Tlie teacher can be alcit to helping the proponents ol the first 
plan recognize the i Casons why their plan did not work, and help them 
accept the change without loss of status 

What learnings develop in such a situation? More than can be countech 
The more easily recognized ones arc a sense ol responsibility for the wel¬ 
fare of the group, coopeiative planning, experience in thinking through 
a problem and testing out the effectiveness of their thinking, experience 
in getting "tiainecl and cxjrcrt” opinion and using it to help solve jirob- 
lems, a feeling of responsibility for making then decisions work, and 


many, many more 

Opinions on control Many educatois have commented on discipline in 
a democracy Some of the more significant are summarized heie Demo¬ 
cratic living should provide freedom with the discretion that arises fiom 
responsibility "AudiorUy in a dcmociacy must nevei in any iclaLion be 
based upon Icai or self-abnegation It must rather be accepted as a benev¬ 
olent supcrioiity aiming at the benefit of the individual and the group 
as a whole ” “ 

What is usually spoken of as “good older” in the schoolioora is out¬ 
ward conroiinity to regulations when demanded” Far betiei is creative 
control, which develops an inner instinct for ordei and efficiency that 
manifests itself when not checked on ” In other woids a teachei cannot 
feel that she has achieved order if the childien’s behavior is different 


when she is there than when she is out of the room 

Along the same line we read “Internal discipline is of great concern to 
the piogressivc educator, for this is the stuff of which maturity is made 
It can exist only when the student has an objective which is important 
to him and which he woiks hard to obtain 

Research on corttrol Several studies have shown that dommative behav- 
loi begets dommative behavior and integrative begets intcgialive, whether 
It be on the part of the teacher or another child 

1 S R SKivson, "A Plan foi Giouii KcUicalioii in the Eleinenlaiy School, Journal of 


Educational Sociology, Vol, IS, May, 1910, p 551 

loFianb M Rich, "Wlial is Good Oidei?” Journal of Education, Vol 


180, No- 


vembci, 1911, pp 250 252 

iiConslance Wanen, "Discipline foi Dcmociacy,” 


Piogiessive Education, Vol 23, 


Taniiary, 1916, pp 114 117 

12 Harold H Andeison, "EclucaLional Implications of Reseaich in Dommalive 
Socially Inlegrauve Bchavioi," Journal of Educalioiml Sociology, Vol 13, April, 


and 

1910, 


pp 190 501 
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Frustration has many times been shown to cause icgicssion and inn case 
other emotional piobkms as well It seems to have its most seveie lesults 
when the child had been undci stiict discipline, wheie teaclieis oi piuents 
wcie always light The least harinlnl lesiilts came svheie theie was scll- 
discipline and emotional matuiity^'' 

Whelan gives a scries ol instances at cUlIeient levels which show that a 
‘‘discipline problem" can lead to social giowth thiough cooperation “ 

Ciite'ita of control Another aiUhoi has suniman/ed objective ciiteiia 
ol contiol as lollows 

1 Under democratic control cliildien resist unacceptable emotions cir im¬ 
pulses from ivithui 

2 They resist unacceptable coeicions and forces fioni without. 

3 They show inclcpendencc and initiative in judgment and conduct 

4 They have the ability to take responsibility and manage oiheis, and initiate 
a course of action 

5 They have a relatively long time perspective with the ability to plan and 
look ahead 

6 They demonstrate persistence of intention. 

7 They arc objectne and insightful, and c.in resolve inner cnnilicts. 

8 They have strength to lecogni/c the inevitable 

9 They maintain then self-respect 

‘‘Bleeding confidence in one’s oivn ability to discriminate and explore 
without conCounmg to a picsmbed langc or outline of matenal is inob- 
ably one of the most iinpoitant lesponsibiliiies of education if it is to 
fortify men against the tin eat of despotism " 

What is the place of guidance? In the elcmentaiy school ])aUuiil.irly, 
guidance and good teaching are Coi all intents and jiui: poses syncmvmous. 
“Guidance may be broadly defined as any planned expeifence oi conlart 
with individuals for the pm pose of helping them to develoji in ccitain 
directions 

We get considciable help and diicction Loi our learmug situation fiom 
this source Feddcr has outlined some conditions essential to a guidance 
program which could just as well have been labeled essential foi elfective 
learning They are 

1 Small classes in which individual instruction will be possible 

2 A plan of school oigani/ation in which children arc known as indn’iduals 
from nursery school on thioughout their school expcnencc 

isHaiolcl G Seashoie and Alev Ilavc-las, "A .Study of FiiisliaUnn in C.hiliheu,” 
Journal of Ocni-lic Psychology, Vol 01, Ucrcinbci. 19'I2. jip 27!) .'ll I 

iiDoiothy Clemenl; Whelan, "Coo])cialioii in llic CllasMooin.” Jimninl of lUliicn 
tional Sociology, Vol 13. May, 1910, pp 63K-5-15. 

15 Robeit H Dalton, “Developing CoiiLiol lot Dcmociaiic Living,” Jomnnl of Home 
Economics, Vol 39. Januaiy, 1917, pp 1-4, 

15 Kenneth H HeiioUl. "Teachcisliip as I c.icleiship, ’ Teachcis College Reroul, 
Vol 48, May, 1917, pp 515-521 

11 Ethel Kawin, "Guidance for Living” Educational I eadei shtjj, Vol 3, Mav 1916, 
pp 360-363, 
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3 EmpliJiSis in teacher tiainxng on understanding children versus subject 
mattci and teaching methods, and on techniques oC guidance, pariicuLirly the 
significance of observation and group play 

4 Cumulative records giving such a complete picture of a child that there 
can be, in actuality, progression in his experience 

5. N.irraiivc reports instead of grades ’ 

6 Recognition of the importance of group experience in social and emotional 
adjustment 

7 Giouping by social and physical maturity rather than by chronological age 
alone 

8 CoorclmaLion of each school level with that above and below 

q In-scrvice training of all teachers to increase their understanding of boys 
and girls i** 


Do school pressures create delinquency? One very clear indication that 
the schools have not been meeting the needs of all the childien is the 
number of truants. Piactically every tiuant stands as a living accusation 
that his school and his teachei have failed to meet his needs Ceitain 
studies may shock ns into incieased concern One presents the fact that 
61% of the hist admissions of juvenile delinquents to corrective institu¬ 
tions and 7R%, of those who leturn show luiancy as the first offense The 
authoi suggested that the evidence pointed to the fact that failuie to 
meet classroom standards of behavior m elementary schools led to tiuancy 
and thus was a cause of crime 

Anothci study showed that 60% of delinquents expressed a dislike for 
school and its associations, and there was a marked falling off of delin- 
cpicncy when the schools dosed for the summer Certainly the school 
was not meeting the needs of this 60% whatevei othei factois may have 
cntcied the pictuie. The fact that delinquency fell off when school closed 
points to the likely conclusion that when the too great pressures of school 
wcie off, they no longer felt the necessity of rebellion 

Along this line we might quote anolhei study which found that among 
the lumclieds of thousands of juvenile delinquents in the United States 
all pioducts ol our elementary schools—specialists have found scarcely one 
who had a friendly and undeistanchng adult teacher, parent, oi friend— 
with whom he could talk things ovei with mutual respect, on his own 
Lcims, and without fear He goes on to say "We will have a vast and 
fundamental improvement in jmblic education when the majority of 
tcachcis spend most of the time and effort scouting for and developing 
' children’s talents instead of looking for faults and deficiencies to rc- 


jiair " 

18 Riuli I'cclclci, “CcHinschng Tiencb in Elemcnlary and Secondary Schools, ' Teachers 

Collcae Recoicl Vol ‘16, October, 19'M, pp 17-21 

to Aiihui C Johnson, Ji . "Our Schools Make Ciimmals," ]omnal of Criminal Law 

and Citmtnologv, Vol 33, November, 1912, PP 320 ^rhool and 

20 Wilham C Kvaiacens. "Delmquency-A By-Pioduct o£ the Sdmol? School and 

Society Vol 59, Mav 13, 19'1't, PP 350-351 , , t-; 

21 Malcolm MaebJan, "Education for a New World,” Cahforma Journal of Elemen¬ 
tary Echicalion, Vol 15, Febmaiy, 1947, pp 138-151 
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Human relations can be learned Too oiLcn when we sjjcMk of learning, 
and paiticulaily leaining in the school, wc think of huts ami skills, siuh 
as leading, 'willing, and compulation These aic really the least inipoi- 
tant of all Icainnigs which may lake place That is, tluy :ue nnuh less 
important than many otheis in the scheme of planning loi ItMinings 
which should take place If thcic is emotional and social dmelopmeiiL, 
and emotional health, il the attitudes and skills lor dcmociatu Ining aie 
learned, then with only a little extia planning these olhci learnings will 
develop in the natuial course of events It is olivious, howeiei, that the 
levcrse is not true When the majoi emphasis is put on lads and skills, 
emotional and social development hap]iens only liy coniciclence, and 
democratic learnings larely occur 

But emotional health can be acc]iured through the (dnssiooin and so 
can emotional ill health They aic learned by the same [uoc esses that any 
othei learnings are A pait of the clcvelopment of emolional in.uuiily is 
the deiclopmcnt of de[iendcncc into inclcpenclcnce ami inteidejK’iulencc 
The baby is totally dependent By the time the child coims lo school he 
has achieved some mcasuic of independence but is still dependent on 
many people for many things If caiefiilly guided this clepemleme be¬ 
comes selective in healthful ways and giaclually develops inlo inteulepen- 
denec This combinaLion ol independence and intcncle])endence is 
essential in any democratic society. 

Expeiimcnts have shoivn that leadership can be niochried liy ti,lining 
and also that this behavioi vanes Jiom siuialion to sUiirition Schools 
shotild change their laissc? fairc policy, which assumes cliildien leain 
social lesson,s in free group play without teaching oi siipenision Too 
little cIEoit IS expended in developing cpialities and olfeiing opporiunities 
which will spread Icadeiship 

Bulbs prepaied a senes of thirty lessons in hum,in lelatioiis which 
were used in grades six through ten They clcnll with such iiuiLteis as 
how Lo get along better with one another. The youngstcis ivoulcl discuss 
a pioblem and indicate paiallcl situations from then oivn peisomil ex¬ 
perience He found some 15% of each class weie socially nnacce|n.ible 
The lessons not only helped them but improved the lehitions nl all in 
the classes 

So It IS ujD to us to evaluate the teaching and Icairiing lliat is going on 
in oui schools Let us check to sec that we aie iilaniung hn the teaching 
of more than facts and skills, foi the Leaching ol good atlitudcs and good 
human lelations as well, and let us check to see that the cluldien are 
learning what we think we aie Leaching them 

22 M L Pnge, "The McKliricatioii of ^sccIKk^t ISchavioi in Picsdiool Chllcltcn," 
Univetsity of towa Stiuhes, Child Welfme, Vol 12, 19S0 

2^H Echiiiind Biillis, "Classes in Human Rclitions," Public lieallh Nitrsnii^, Vol 
39, Augnsl, 1017, pp 390-392 The evccuLivc (liiecCoi of the Delaware ,Slate ,Society foi 
Mental Hygiene will send data on leqiiest 
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III' THE PROCESS OF LEARNING 

An overview. Oui understanding o£ the learning process has depended 
largely on the concepts of the "nund" and the nature of human beings 
In the Middle Ages it was believed that each person was born with a 
fund of original knowledge, innate ideas and self-evident truths Learning 
then consisted of the “di awing out” process Pupils were questioned in 
such a way that they became aware of what they already knew Learning 
was meicly a recognition of knowledge already present 

In 1690 John Locke introduced his tabula rasa theoiy, and for the first 
time learning was considered a takmg-in process rather than one of 
drawing out The next development was the idea that since learning was 
derived from expeiience, there must be laws to explain this learning 
through experience Here it was that the laws of association gamed their 
greatest favoi, 

The next great step in the advance of the concept of learning came with 
the work of Ebbinghaus His two main contributions were first the success¬ 
ful attempt to make psychological procedure scientific, and second his con¬ 
tribution to the mciisuicmcnt of memoiy Both of these advances have 
had lasting effect The curve of foigctting which he developed in his 
memory exjieriments in the mam still stands as authentic 

Thorndike was perhaps the next to wield gieat influence m the study 
of learning His early cxpciimcntation was done with animals which had 
some influence on the type of situations and the emphasis in the results 
His fust work pioposed three laws of learning, the Law of Use, the Law 
of Disuse, and the Law of Effect. And although he since made radical 
changes in these laws, they were widely accepted and had great effect on 
teaching for many yeais His present woik has been developed by perhaps 
the most extensive and continuous expei'imentation ever carried on in 
the study of one phase of education The results and his interpietations 
will be fill Lhcr discussed m a following section 

The woik of Pavlov and Ins now-famous dog laid a basis for the theory 
of sLimulus-iespouse psychology and the conditioned reflex This was de¬ 
veloped into a system of psychology by the behaviorists, largely through 
the leadeiship of John B Watson The mam contributions have been the 
emphasis on the development of xeaction patterns and on the active do¬ 
ing, lather than the passive knowing Behavioristic psychology is essen¬ 
tially a psychology ol analysis, analyzing each reaction into its elements 
Then exponents believe that all learning—intellectual, motor, emotional, 
and ad]usUve—IS of the stimulus-iesponse type that falls under the cate¬ 
gory of conditioned reaction 

Thorndike was the leader of the “connectionists” group, so-called be¬ 
cause to them learning is the foiming of connections They do not stress 
the biological background and the mechanistic appioach as do the condi¬ 
tioned reactionists Then mam interest is in finding situations and con- 
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ditions undci- -which connections are foimcd and leainitiff tabes place 
T-wo large piobicms occupied much ol Thoindike’s cxpei nueniaimn and 
writing They aie the influence of lepetition, with and without Iielongmg- 
ness, and the influence of lewaids and punishment. 

The Gestaltists loim the latest of the major schools and aie peihaps 
least well undeistood. It is now most commonly called tlie field theoiy 
of learning and also icfericcl to as organismic psychology. Its pio]ionfnts 
do not, as the otheis do, tiy to simplify all Icatnmg into one simple pat¬ 
tern Ol piocess. Theiis is essentially a psychology ol synthesis latliei than 
analysis They think of learning as "insight" or undeistanding, not of a 
scries of facts or details, but of a "whole" oi a jiatiein in which the 
details take their logical places They have taken a whole new \of .ilmlary. 
Their educational implications aie not too diireicnt from those accepted 
by modem educatois In fact they state a basic jniiiciple ol ncnvci educa¬ 
tion as the first of a list of twenty implications, that "Icaining is best 
motivated by goals established or accepted by the leainci as a lesult of 
his needs The school had its inception and eaily devcdoiiment in 
Gcimany, led by Kurt KoIIka and Wolfgang Kohlei. Iheie me many ex¬ 
ponents in this country such as R H Wlicelei, k. T. Pei kins, R. N 
Ogden, and G W Haitmann, I.ashley’s experiments on the In am seem 
to give a physiological basis to then theories. 

Learning m terms of drive and reward. In 1941, a liook came out which 
IS ol considciable impoitancc, namely, Soctnl Lpamirig imd hnilnlirm 2 “ 
Based on a great deal oi reseaich, it follows m geneial the coniu t tionist 
school, and expands on Thorndike's rewaicl and punishiiuiu theoiy, 
Howcvci, icgardless of theoiy, it has dcsciiptioiis of child behavior undei 
various situations which are helpful The following suinmaiy seems to 
include these major ideas 

Drive and rewaid are necessary lor learning Rcw.irdcd responses tend to be 
repeated and unrewarded responses tend toward extinction IVlien dine has 
become satiated by suflicient rewaicl, the tendency to make the ictr.irdc'd re¬ 
sponse IS weakened Continued reward is necessary foi maiiuaimng <i habit 
When undesirable behavior has been rewarded, it will be tiecessaiv to stop 
rewarding it, in order to get other substitute responses started in th.u suu.ition 
The stronger the drive or the greater the reward, the more fiimly will the le- 
sponse be csUblislied and die greater will be the lesistaiitc to ('Mmction Merc 
repetition does not strengthen a habit. Instead non-iewarded iepeiuion.s pro- 
grcs,sivcly weaken the stiengtli of the icnclciuy to pcifoim .i h.ibit 

Habits weakened by extinction arc not clcstioyccl Inn may ii'imii spoiita 
neously Habit dismpied by punishment is much less apt to 1 elm 11 . 1 he pur¬ 
pose of extinction is to force the child to try new responses If these are lewaidecl 

aiGcoige W Hartmann, “The Tield Theoiy of Learning tind Us 1 tintational Con 
sequences," Psychology of Lcaintng, FoUy-Fitst yea)bon/i of the National Society of 
the Study of Educ.ation, Part II (Rlooiniiiglon, Illinois Publir School Piililishimt Co,, 
1M2), p 206 

2“ Neal Elgai Millei and John Dollaid (Yale University Institute of Iluinan Rela 
tions, 1941), 341 pp 
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their competition may completely eliminate the old habit. Whenever a desirable 
new response is made it is important to reward it immediately, as delayed rewards 
are much less eHective 

Anothei mipoitant element m the learning process is the clue winch is that 
part ol any situation which determines what the response will be Short cuts in 
learning occur when one o£ the earlier clues in a situation bring about the end 
response instead of the whole sequence being needed This is called the anticipa- 
toiy response 

Implications II learning then depends upon the child’s reacting to 
clues, it is important that the teacher help him to identify the significant 
one in all types of situations Learning efficiency is dependent on an in¬ 
creasing percentage of anticipatory responses Here it is particulaily im¬ 
portant that the i espouse docs not result from unrelated clues If, for 
instance, the teacher mtioduces a new process m arithmetic when she is 
feeling annoyed and punishes a child for being restless during the expla¬ 
nation, the anticipatory response may mean that the child’s feeling of 
loss of status will attach itself to the arithmetic process instead of to the 
restlessness 

Also, if the term “foreigner” is used in the description of an undesir¬ 
able peison, the unclesiiability may be attached to foreigner if that is 
rewarded, that is, if the gioup takes that attitude or the child feels they 
do, so chat he gams status by believing as they do 

The real question comes when one asks what are “drives” and what 
constitutes a “reward ’’ Although Miller and Dollard discuss this ques¬ 
tion, they give no veiy satisfactory answer Perhaps we might interpret 
drives as needs—physiological, emotional, and social The rewards then 
would become the satislaction of those needs 

Learning m terms of piocess and product Another author who has 
recently made a contribution to the understanding of the process of learn¬ 
ing and its implications is Burton He considers the learning process to 
be experiencing, reacting, doing, undergoing The piocess proceeds best 
when the numerous and varied activities are unified around a central 
core of purpose The learning products are responses and controls of 
responses, values, understandings, attitudes, appreciations, special abili¬ 
ties, skills These products accepted by the learner are those which satisfy 
a need, which are useful and meaningful He lists numerous other char¬ 
acteristics and ends with the statement that learning proceeds more 
effectively under that type of teaching which guides and stimulates with¬ 
out dominating or cocicing^T 

A valuable approach The main value of the above approach is that it 
IS junctional and meaningful in terms of practice It is based on the ob¬ 
servation and lecorclmg of what happens to youngsters under certain cir¬ 
cumstances m a real situation Too much of the research m learning has 

20 William H Buiton, The Guidance of Learning AcCwUies (New York, AppleLon- 
Centiiiy Crofts, Inc. 19-14), 601 pp 

27 Ibid, pp 212-213 
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been done on wliiLc lals, adults in a laboialoiy situation, or even rhildren 
with nonsense matciial in an unnatuial setting As acciiiate as the lesults 
ol these researches may be, they aie of little value £oi the sthoohooni, 
The child’s needs and expenence aie so iinpmtant as cleteiimneis oi Ins 
reactions that they hn outweigh whatevei clilleiences in learning ellitiency 
are iound in the laboiatoiy 

It IS inteicstmg that Munn who icpoits some seventy [lages on learn¬ 
ing in childien piactically all o£ -whidi is ol the “lahoratoiy type" ends 
his chaptei with this 

"It seems apparent to the writer that the chief pioblcins relating to Icaining 
m children are those q£ discovering the most adecjiiate moiivating conditions 
and the most cfEective pioccdurcs toi the situations m ■n’hich cluldien must de¬ 
velop The practical outcome of researches on learning m chikheii will he in 
these directions" 

There is beginning to develop a small body of lesf.ncli can led on in 
the classioom under noimal but contiolled conditions The leseauh un- 
dei the diiection of Kiiit Lcwin is an cvamjile ol this type. Tlicn ob¬ 
servation by trained observeis on an established fonn lecords what 
happens under normal conditions and in lesjxmse to the legnVai class¬ 
room situation Andeison’s studies of teacheis' classioom jicisoimlilies 
have furnished much peitinent information. Thcic aie many inou*, but 
not nearly enough It is this iindcistanding ol what Inpipc'iis to vtnnig- 
stcis under various classroom conditions, svith vaiions hinds of back¬ 
grounds and having diflcicnt kinds ol evpci lenc es, tvhuli is going to he 
the real contribution toward helping them develop to the full extent of 
each one's possibilities 

What IS the modern concept of learning? In oidei to be heljiful a defi¬ 
nition of learning should include the conditions, the jiiocess, and the 
lesult Dcsnable learning may thus be defined as a (htmv^c in llir nidinid- 
ual, due to the interaction of that indundval and fits rntinonuient, which 
fills a need and makes him more capable of dealing adeqimtrly noth that 
environment The condition is the filling of a need by this learning, the 
piocess IS the interaction, and the lesult is his being moie capable of 
dealing with some part ol his envnonmenl It is a change which makes 
some improvement in his fiUine action, so that he may do, cn be, oi leel 
something moie effectively than he could have befoie We aie, ol course, 
heic discussing desirable learning Undesiiable leaiiiing would base the 
same condition and the same piocess, but a tUlleieiU lesnlt. Since the 
result IS not good, the satisfaction ol the need may he only temjioiaiy oi 
may be satisfied in such a way as to make it thlhcult to suUsly otlici needs. 
There must be mteiacLion with the cnviioilment, not passive sitting and 

2 8 Noiman L Munn. “Lcauiing in Chikhen " Rcpi intccl liy pfiimsMou Cioin 
Manual of Child Psychology^ editect by L Caimicb.iel, published by John Wiley &. 
Sons. Inc, New Yoik, 191G, p 411 

20 See pages 112-118 
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trying to remember He must do something, physically or mentally ■with 
his learnings if they aie to be real By learnings we relei to emotional, 
social, intellectual attitudes, values, uncleistandings, behaviors, abilities, 
and skills Much ol this learning is not undci the control ol the school 
A gieat share ol it is, however, and foi each and every one ol these areas 
the school has a dehnite lesponsibihty 

What IS known about rate of learning? Almost nothing except m the 
held of facts and skills. We know, for instance, that ceitain attitudes and 
behaviors of demotiatic living have been learned by a gioup in a period 
of four months But we have no idea of the pattern which this learning 
took and whethei or not it was the same for all the childien or different 
foi each 

As to Idct and skill learning, the first scientiffc appioach to this prob¬ 
lem was expressed in terms of "learning curves ” These curves showed that 
progiess was fairly lapid till learning was nearly complete, then the rate 
of improsement dccieased There weie many modifications, some were 
faiily regular, whereas others showed little piogiess foi a time, then a 
second spuit of lapid improvement. These periods of little progress were 
teiined pUrtenu^ Piactically all cmves foi individual Icaineis showed un¬ 
even piogiess, irapiovement in one tiial, and then little improvement oi 
pci haps icgicssion for another time or two. followed by another increase, 
or these plateaus might extend over a considerable period oi time 

Furthci study and psychological advances have helped interpret these 
ob.seivcd conditions It seemed that the easier the matciial the more rapid 
the leaiiiing, that is, whenever the mateiial was within the understanding 
of the Icaincr, niastciy was immediate, the more difficult or the farther 
beyond the coinpieliension and expencncc of the learner, the moie slowly 
rose the curve In olhei words, there is no such thing as "a learning 
curve," for the rate of learning depends on the extent to which the mate¬ 
rial IS suited to the abilities and expeiience of the learner, as well as on 


the extent of new material in the learning situation 

The iiicgular piogiess is a function of the learning process itself As 
the learner, through expeiience with the material, gams understanding, 
leains, and expeiicnrcs insight, progiess is made The learning or insight 
may concern the whole problem, or it may concern some poition oi phase 
of the pioblcm The next tiials may constitute a rcoiganization and re¬ 
orientation in the light of that undeistanchng, and when this is comiffet^ 
furthei insight lesults The moie meaning that can be biought into each 
expcuence foi each child, the more efficient will be the learning 

The plateaus m the learning curve have never been adequately ex¬ 
plained, Such plateaus often caused a lack of interest, but it could not be 
deteimined that they lesulted horn a lack of intciest Snoddy conducted 
a study that seems to throw some light on the problem 


WG S Snoddy, "An Expeumenul Analysis of a Case Learning 

1 the Human Subiecl," Psychological Monogiaphs, Vol 20 <1920), No 124 
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The Icarncis in his cxpeiiment tiacecl stais by secang ihnn in a mirror. 
Some of them worked in spaced intcivals, and some iistd toiuiniious or 
bunched practice Those woiking undci die laitei me tlmd niipnned lor 
a while, but soon began to cease impiovcineiu and actually inoduced 
lesults that were woi’sc instead of bettci It was not a c.isf ol iatigin but, 
as Snodcly says, an oveistimulation. By pio])erly .spacing lest and wnik 
periods he was able to produce continuous piogic-ss Tlu' edtu .iiional 
implication seems to be that teathcis must (ind the opLiiiium woik ])enocl 
which, lollowcd by the optimum rest i>ciiocl, will pioduce most ellertive 
learning 

Thcie IS anothci factor to be considered. '1 he ILnvauI Chowili Study 
reports suggest this "It was first thought that the jdateaus ol the le.unmg 
curve wcic nccessaiy Now iheic is evidence that undei die jiioiiei moti¬ 
vation these plateaus need not occui " Tins is \ciy leasoiiahle If the 
motivation of need is basic to all leaimng one ivould not cxjjett it to be 
kept at the same pitch over a long pciiod of lime 

I-Iow much of this discussion of rate ol leainmg and the leainnig curve 
is applicable to other types of learning no one knoivs Uiult i nidmary 
circumstances the tcchniciucs of mteipciscmal lelations. oi attiiucles of 
shaiing, might well follow much the same jiaiteni when du' learning 
concliLions weic similar 

What is known about the rate of forgetting? lleie, even nu)ic‘ tlian m 
the picvious section out knowledge is limited to lads and skills 'I'lie fust 
scientific data on the rate of forgetting was piesented by 1'blmigh.ms m 
1885 His classical expciiment found that loigetimg i.tkcs plate most 
rapidly immediately aitci leaimng. Aftei the lust leaniiiig ol nonsense 
mateiial, inoie than half ol it is foigotten m hall .ui liom. .Mui ilie Inst 
few liouis little moie is foigotten Othei and latei expeniiu nis have 
found the moie meaninglul the mateiial, the less u is loigotuu. and that 
broad, general principles arc foigotten least ol .dl. 'Ihis niiidu’s that the 
concepts must be meaningful to each imlnitlual stiulciit, loi no matter 
how much meaning can be derived from ceitain mateiial, it is neieidic- 
less nonsense mateiial to one who docs not nuclei stand it 

During the first twenty minutes the latc ol Icn getting is gieatest. The 
implication here is rather cleai In the peiiod iminediaU-l\ Jollowmg the 
presentation of mateiial, there should be a leijctition ol it in lai'ious 
meaningful situations This hilfdls seveial pm poses, iiicieases under¬ 
standing, forms an inciea.sed mmibei of vailed associations. ,nul by refall 
and use pievenls much oi (hat heavy toll ol nuLial loigeLliiig diat ivoultl 
otherwise occur 

Eollowmg this, in the next day or so, and at intieasnig mteivals thei c 
should be spaced reviews These should not be renews in the old sense 
of meie icpetition, but a leaccpiamtancc fioiii a slightly didcrent angle 

JiWaltei r Deaiboin and John -W M Rotlmcy. I‘> rdit tinti ‘hf C,hiUi\ Dn'clop 
merit (Cambridge, Massachusetts. Science A.its Pnblislieis. 1911). p 2S2 
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or in slightly difTcicnt lorra Thus will he developed a breadth of mean¬ 
ing loi the concept, a real eniichment 

Again wc tan only gcneialize We might say that the moie conscious 
the thild IS nl the aiLiLudcs he is acquiiing and the abditics he is develop¬ 
ing, the more meaningful the expciience is for him If this is true then, 
the less he is a]H to forget them or the more apt he is to lepeat or con¬ 
tinue them Certainly, frccpient opportunities for him to "use” them will 
help his leai ning oI them. 

Is there tiansfei of learning^ One of the age-old ^iroblcms has been 
settled I here !s such a thing as the tiansfer of training, that is, il there 
can be .in agi cement on what is meant by “transfer of tiammg " The idea 
of some particulai subject of study “training the mind” was lathei effec¬ 
tively extinguished by Thorndike’s classic expeiiment If, however, 
tiansici IS taken to mean that because of increased learning m one situa- 
tion thci e lesiilts incieased ability in another situation, tliere can no 
longei be doubt of it Oiata summarized his comprehensive study thus 

If the lesults ol all studies from 1890 to 1935 are put togelhei, assuming that 
they possess a laa degiee of validity and reliability, we may, with confidence 
make the lollowing geneiahzation Forty-seven or neaily thuty jmr cent show 
coiiMcln ahlc‘ ttauslei, eighty or nearly fifty per cent show appi eciahle tiansfer, 
fiitecn or less th.in ten per cent show htLie transfer, six or less than loui pci cent 
show NO ti.inslei, and Lht rest which compiise less than ten per cent show 
mtcrfeitiue tshidi is indicative of transfer of a negative ch.aracter, it is safe then 
to conclude that all doubts with reference to the possibilities oL transler of 
training may be cast away 

Of course, these studies dealt with facts and skills veiy largely There 
IS jiractically no evidence on other types of learning Howevei, experience 
would Udl us that it is very likely that the principle holds, since attitudes 
and values me among those things which seem to have the gieatest ex¬ 
pectancy of tiansfei 

What can be tiaiisferied^ It now lemains for educators to determine 
how to secuic the most effective transfer A furthei discussion of what 
tiansfei is may prove helpful Transfer is essentially the application of 
learning iiom one situation to another As such, it will be recognized as 
one ol the duel purposes of education, for the value of education is in 
the pupils’ ability to use it 

Befoie such tianslei oi application is possible, the pupil must thor- 
ouglily uudeistand wdiat he is learning Theie must be clear meaning or 
an insight mto the total situation He must also have an understanding 
of .ind see meaning in the new situation whcie tiansfer or application 
should Innction Pupils should be made conscious of the factors that can 

'2 F L TJioindike, "Mental Discipline in High-School Studies," Jotimal of Educa- 
Uniud Psv( litdony, Vol 1^, J.inu.iiy, Fcbiiiaiy, 1021, jrp 1-22, 83-98 

itl'cdio r Oi.iLa, "Tiansrci o£ Ti.iining and Educational Pseudo Science." Fduca- 
tioiui! Adnnm'ilralton and Snpmmsion, Vol 21, Ajiril, 1035, pp 241-26 1. 
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be transfencd, and oi the fact ol then possible tiansfeieiut* Cenciah/a- 
tions, mcdiods, skills, abiliLics, knowledges, alLitiides, .iiid saliU's ni.u all 
be transicued The moie speohe the fjctoi, the inoie linutt cl the oppor¬ 
tunity and expec L.inry of tiansfei Geneiah/ations in methods, inmciples, 
alLitncles, and values show the greatest possibilities 

tlow can tiansfei be most clfectivcly obtained? This is now the most 
impoitant question in this held The materials and meihcids of instiiic- 
tion shnulcl be so oigani/ed as to luinish the greatest oppoitimuies The 
'‘watci-tight corapaitnients” of suh^ec t-mattcr must be broken down and 
pupils made conscious of the intenelation of knowledge 'I hev must leal- 
ize that the understanding of the woild we Ine ni—its jiast. piesent, and 
anticipated future—is a unified, ielated whole It is iiupiactual to iiy to 
study the whole at one time, so the emphasis is jihuc'd in one [di.ise and 
then anotliei, but there is no poition of knowledge that does not have 
some 1 elation to evciy other portion Real ediuanuu comes wlieu the 
various phases aie synthesized into a meaningful vchole Pupils should 
be made aware of dicir attitudes, of iheir intei]ieisoiial lelations, iludr 
behavioi for dcmociatic living Tiansfei occuis in duett luopoition as 
the pupil "sees" the similanty of two situations The amount ol sumlaiity, 
the intelligence of the Icainei, and methods of leaching all contulnite 
to the extent of the application of leainmg 

The emphasis in teaching should he on the basic piuuiiiles, concepts, 
and gcneiall/ations Since these aic the fattens that sliow ilu gieatest 
ti-anslci and also make tiansfei possible, tlieie is a dotihle leason foi iheii 
importance Othci criteiia for teaching have also iihueil thc'se phases m 
the foicgroLind, 

As many and as vaiied opportunities hn application as possible should 
be picscntcd This will be discussed inoie at length in the "Conditions 
of Learning” But since Lransfci and education itsell dejiend hugely on 
the ability to apply learning to dillcrcnt situations, the duet i emphasis 
on this application is invaluable As Ragsdale’’' says "'rheu is the clcai 
recognition that an educated pcison will alw.iys be ulile to think best 
with respect to those categories of knowledge coiucinnig which he has 
the widest range of information, and especially the most jnadKC in 
thinking ” 

Atutudes and ideals should be biought to the* conscious level and gen¬ 
eralized, A child discovcis by cxpeuence that a ceitain ])hase ol study is 
interesting, then that anothei is Ho may of his own at cold geiieiah/e 
that educative proccduies aic iiUeiesting ami ii.mshu ih.it inieiesi (o the 
next situation that picsents itself But thcie is inoie assinancc* ol such 
transfei if the tcachei msiues such transfci by loading the jnipils lo make 
generalizations and apply them The same is tuu- in the cast ol values 

a-tR tv Fiecltiick, C i' RagscLile, .iml Rddiel Sahsbmv /Jti <>£/lag / < ui nuig (Nuiv 
Yoilc, Applcton-Centiuy-CioCts, Inc, 19‘i8), p 18 
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Pupils may learn to be neat m then work in one situation In some cases 
tins tiansleis to other situations without luithei effort, but more often 
definite help is needed to make the generalization and application 

Is amount of hansjo simtlm for all pupils'^ The answer here is “no ” 
No studies have succcsslully discovered the exact reason lor differences 
between chikbcn in this lespect It seems to be somewhat related to intel¬ 
ligence This IS logical, lor all learning is related to intelligence In gen¬ 
eral, the more intelligent the child, die more complete the meaning and 
understanding which he has oI the mateiial he has learned, the more 
easily he sees generalizations and makes applications Another factor in 
this as in all else is experience Certain things may have more meaning 
for him as interpreted by happenings in his past If he has been led to 
generalize on Ins learnings and to make further application, that in itself 
constitutes a learning 

What IS meant by interference in learning? Retroactive inhibition has 
long been discussed as a problem of learning If one learning situation 
follows anothei under conditions such that the learning of the fust is 
intcifeied with by the learning ol the second, then letioactive inhibition 
oi interleicnce in learning has taken place As with all othei phenomena 
there are many theoiica as to the explanation and reasons behind this 
fact But the situations in which such instances occui seem to offei more 
to educators 

When IS tlioe inteifoence tn learning^ When a learning situation has 
been partially mastciccl and another is interpolated (that is, introduced in 
the middle of the foimer learning), there is confusion and loss in both 
situations 11, liowcvci, one set of learnings is mastered or nearly so, other 
learnings may piove a help rather than a hiiidiance This seems to be 
particulaily true of socialized behavioi 

There is moie likelihood of interference when there is considerable 
similarity between the original and interpolated learnings If in the 
midst of the learning of addition, subtraction is introduced, confusion 
and loss of efficiency of learning arc apt to occur in both If, in spelling, 
a woid is only partially learned and a very similar word is introduced 
as Its homonym (theje with then), or its reversal {saiv with was), confusion 
may lesnlt 

The inhibitory effect can be somewhat lessened by allowing some tune 
between the two piescntations If there is some question of possible con¬ 
fusion between two learning situations, it is well to space them so that 
some dissimilar activity intervenes Whether or not there is interference 
between learning self-control and initiative remains to be seen 

Emotion as a cause of inte'iference Interference may be caused by fac¬ 
tors other than interpolated mateiial The emotional state cif the pupil 
may cxcit an inhibitory effect If the child has an active dislike for any 
part of the situation, the teacher, the group, the mateiial to be woi e 
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with; or il there is fear, as feai o£ fnihiic oi lithtulr, of punishment, oi 
any othet (hstinbing emotion, it will interfeu* with leainm.t^. Repeated 
faikue to succeed at the woik he is liyinf^ to a((oin[»]ish iiKU he siifR- 
ciently discouiaping and emotionally disturhing to tut down elliciency 
of his learning 

The emotion does not need to be in lelation to the ]iiesent learning 
situation It may not indeed have anything to do with the tl.issiooni oi 
even the sehooL It may have to do with a happening on die playgumnd 
oi on the way to school oi at home It may be any type ol unpleasant eino 
tton, but il It IS stiong it is likely to paitially or compleiely block most 
learnings Elowever, the leatning which fills the child's need at that par¬ 
ticular time may be strengthened. 

IV Tint BASIC CONDI riONS OF I I'ARNING 

We have seen that the psychology of learning is still a field of tonsulei- 
able controveisy Each school oi laction has its ow'ii e\i)hinaiions and 
thcones Thousands of expciimcnts have lieen lauu'cl on to show that 
learning takes plate in "this” situation oi imdei ‘'these" toiulitions. liie 
results oL these studies aic luoie oi less agiced to iiy all It is the jihysio- 
logical basis and explanations whuh seem to cause most ol the conlusion 
Foi teachcis and cdutatois, the educational implications ol pirnen ])sy- 
chological facts aic moic impoiunt than thi' iheoius explaining these 
facts. In the field of learning these may he siimnied np as ilu* “tomlitions 
of learning ” The ones given heie have been Immded on sound experi¬ 
mentation and aic, in geneial, agiccd to by all schools oi ,it least the less 
■'puiist" factious of all the schools The "leasons why" aie still unsettled 

The lemamder oi the chapter discusses the inoie impoilant conditions 
under which learning takes place most ellcctivcdy. riieic is consuleiahle 
duplication and ovcrlapinng in these conditions, hut the leemjihasis and 
the appioach to the learning situation fioiu vaiious angles may be of 
practical assistance to the teacher It cannot he definitely .saitl that learn¬ 
ing will take place under these conditions oi will not t.ike place imdei 
otheis It can only be said that learning is more likely to take [dace oi 
will moic easily take place when ccitain conditions me niei. 

Learning, in every instance, will not mean meiely the- meinoiy ol f.icts 
buLiathei the accjuisition of knowledges, undeisUiiulings, ioiue[ns, ineth- 
ocls, behaviors, attitudes, values, abilities, .skills, and anjUiuig else tluU 
may be useful in helping the child to adjust to and cotiuol the c-nvuon- 
ment 

Learning is facilitated when the situation satisfies a need oi pnipose of 
the learner This is peihaps the piime condiLioii ol leauiing, and pioh- 
ably no leal leauiing takes place without it It piohahly is the same thing 
which was lelerrecl lo m the picvious section as "drive and lewaicl,” and 
which Miller and Dollarcl consider the basis of all learning It should be 
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kepL in the toiegionnd ol the teacher’s planning, both to insure the pres¬ 
entation of material to meet the recognized needs of the pupils, and to 
make the jiiipils conscious of then needs for mateiial selected as impoi- 
tant on othei critciia When pupils feel the need foi knowing certain 
facts oi acc|uiiing col tain abilities, not only is the learning much more 
effective but much more lapid as well 

It must be remembered that this condition of learning is much more 
effective it the child is conscious of this need School people may say that 
pu[nls need to know how to solve problems by going to reference mate- 
iial, selecting pcitment data, and organizing them into a solution The 
complexity of this procedure will, of course, depend on the maturity of 
the pupil Howei’ei, no pupil is likely to recognize this need until he has 
a problem to which he, himself, wants to know the answei Further, he 
must discover that this answei can only be obtained by refeiiing to other 
soul CCS Once that conscious need and puipose has been established, both 
the teacher’s and the pupil’s ]obs have been made simpler and more 
efficient 

The pupils’ understanding of the implications of the situation for their 
own futiue may be effective The farther in the future that need is, the 
less effective it is as a developer of interest and as a condition for learning 
Though in the adolescent child there is a recognition of an intcicst m 
futuie needs, the clemcntary-school pupil is more largely influenced by 
immediate needs and immediate lewards 

Learning is facilitated in proportion as the situation is meaningful to 
the child As a teaching-learning concept this condition runs a close second 
in importance It is one oI the mdispensables There are two major fac- 
tois on which meaningfulness is based The child must be able to inter- 
pict it in light of its own experience The situation must be so oigani/ed 
and picsented that the general principle or main idea is evident and the 
rcmaindei of it is seen in lelation to the whole 

Exl>ci 7(’nrs Meaning is always based on experience, and that experi¬ 
ence IS meaningful in teims of previous understandings A thing can have 
meaning only in teims of luhat the child already understands This is a 
most important piinciple, and though it may be generally accepted, much 
teaching entirely ignores it A teacher would do well first to know her 
pupils bettci, (md out what is meaningful to them and what is not, and 
then rcadajn the learning situation so that all pupils will be able to com- 
piehcnd all that is piescnted It may be a simple manipulation of arith¬ 
metic, Ol It may be a piece ol literature 6r a basic principle of social 
science, oi how to hat a ball well, but for the child it is only nonsense 
if It is not meaningful to him in terms of his own experience, unless he 
secs Its relation to other concepts, or principles, oi ideas, or experience 
Learning may be consideied a piocess ol differentiation followed by 
reintegration on a higher level A simple illustration is the development 
ol the concept of animals by young children In the beginning they classify 
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all dogs iindei the name ol then own ptL. Giatlnally llnough ineaninglul 
expenenee dideLent cliaiaeteiistic'i stand out, 'Fhe^ Ijcgni to dilleientiatc 
between them Next rolkn\s a leintegiation of these ddltlentiateil paitic- 
ulais and thcie emerge the ton(e]>ts ol “my ih>g” and "stiange dogs.’* 
This pioeess is lepeatcd until chlleientiation and d.tssduation ha\c le- 
suhed in a lathei complete undeistanding of dogs, then Ineed and thar- 
actciistics This is one way in which meaning is ties eloped. 

Linger concepts and 'lelaiwndiips Geneial pinuiples, plans, oi ideas 
are more leadily learned and less easily foigotten because of tlien mote 
meaningful content Details have meaning only as they aie seen in icla- 
tion to the larger idea or piinciplc 

Wheeler and Pei kins repoit expeiiments that show that the study of 
learning is m direct lelationship to the extent and olnunisiiess ol mean¬ 
ing in the matciial They say that "gentnahtics compi ehensihle to the 
learner should be presented fnsl Paituulais will then be hained without 
effort and without menioii/ing.'* If the tliild sees the pi.in oi geneial 
nature of the inatei lal, the details then seem natinal and btionie an inte¬ 
grated part of the whole—that is, the moie e.isily and leadily the (hild 
sees meaning, the ea.sier is the Icaining Mateinil th.it has a ]>l.in -mateiial 
so iclatcd that the pupil undeistands and appieu.iles ilie iel.itionslii]!— 
is icadily leainecl. Mciely because the teaclui sees meaning, oi .1 plan, 
or a iclationship in the mateiial 01 situation, theie is no .issmaiue that 
all 01 perhaps any of her [lupils will Wlun (hilduui have aittjiied the 
principle of cooperative effoit, and uiideistaiul that b\ wtnknig logeihei 
and shaiing the icsults they can betua gam what they w.int, they moie 
easily leain all the little specific ways ol woikmg tngeihei 

Learning is facilitated when the situation oi concept is suitable to the 
maturation level of the learnei. This is anoihei ol the b.isu touduioiis cif 
learning Both situation and methods must he adjusti d lo the “iiowcis" 
of the learner This applies to each individual clnld. ^Vith the piesent 
system of grade teaching, the laigei units should be ad.ipu-d to ihe gioiip 
of pupils as a whole But the teacher’s )ob has only begun at this point 
Within this grouir of pupils thcic is a wide lange ol inatuiatioii and an 
even wider lange of previous Icainings All the niateuals and learnings 
must be analyzed, and the baste concejits that aie involved (onsideied. 
They will be found suitable foi vaiioiis k'vels, and fm tlie sake ol ellicient 
learning only those concepts, methods, and man ii.ils should 1 k‘ piesenled 
that can be readily undeistood at the inaiuraiion level ol the jiupils 

The child may he said to have seeking helirnnoi, tltal he seeks expeii- 
ences foi winch his giowth m.ikcs him leady ,ind lejecis lliose loi winch 
he IS not ready has a pointed imphcatum loi the te.uhei Building 

■‘"•R H Wheclci .ind ]■ T Pcikms. Puna[lUs nf Miiilril Vrvi/opiiinil. (\ew Yoik, 
Thomas \ Ciov'cll Company, 1112), {jp 2t)() 207 

30 Willaicl C Olson .and Byioir O Hughes, "Concepts of CrunMli—1 lieu .Signilicance 
to Teachers," Childhood Education, Vol 21, Oclobei, IQ^'l, pp 53 G3 
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readiness lor learning takes time, but it takes less time than to undo the 
haini which icsults Iiom an endeavor to lorce learning when readiness 
IS lacking 

It IS always most efhcient to start with the child where he is and build 
fiom there To attempt to teach beyond the child’s present matuiation 
level IS like trying to build on to a skyscraper which was staited but where 
the builders neglected to put in the third floor beloie adding the fouith 
They, o£ course, get nowhere, lose their materials and time, and do dam¬ 
age to the building already up Theie must be a sound basis of learning 
and expel lencc all the way up to the level on which we wish learning to 
occur, in older to have efficient lesults 

Maturation is partially a physical thing which develops at its own rate, 
and it is partly developed by the experiences and stimulation it receives 
Under normal conditions a child’s physical growth and development are 
gradual and continuous However, his mental, social, oi emotional giowtli 
may he stunted or harmed tcmpoiarily, or even permanently, by con¬ 
stantly facing situations that are not suitable If the materials are beyond 
the child’s powcis at the time, he is lost and makes no progress He may 
even 1 egress and be less capable of handling tasks than before If, on the 
othei hand, the materials are too easy, do not demand the full exercise 
of his alnliiics, he loses inteicst, develops careless habits, and as in the 
other case, becomes less capable of succeeding with the next situation If 
the shy child is forced into a socialized situation where the other childicn 
arc far more advanced socially, he is apt to lose giound rather than gain 
It and will be less willing to make fmther attempts Whereas, if he is put 
with another child of about his development, real progress can be made 


undet supervision 

It IS impoitant that each child's tasks be suited to his abilities Though 
the stiess has usually been placed on the less mature children ol the 
gioup, the problem of the other extreme should be recognized In leality. 
It is probably much the more impoitant, for if capable, mature children 
are not stimulated to the extent of their ability, real leadeiship is being 
lost to the world 

Learning is facilitated if the situation is interesting to the pupil Inter¬ 
est IS one of the laigest factors in education. It is both a means and an 
end It IS one of the greatest aids in learning and one of its majoi aims 
Inteicst IS a state of being, a way of reacting to a situation in which the 
child’s own purpose provides the stimulation for effective activity If the 
thiec previous conditions of leaining, needs, experience, and power have 
really been met, interest is almost assured 

Interest cannot be developed by something about which pupils know 
htile Ol noihmg The new and the unfamiliar may attract attention, and 
they may aiouse cuiiosiLy Both of these are short-lived, but may be tem- 


^rRuth G Smckl.ad, "Saving Tune lo Teadi Thiough Plmncd Learning Expcii- 
ences," Childhood Education, Vol 24, December, 1947, pp 158-163 
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porary stepping-stones to a leal intetcst il piopeily nsttl and sujiported 
with knowledge and nuicasnig abilities. 

Desiiable development of inteiest is a piogiessive soil n( thing The 
more intciested one is, the haider and more rontinuoush one wniks at a 
problem, and if the othei factois of mteicst Iiase been fulhilcth the 
greatei is the increase in that inteicst The thiill of .uroinplisliiiient, the 
pride in a task well done, the feeling of lesponsihilily well disdiaiged, all 
help to identify the child with the task. It is this idemifnaium of sell with 
a definite aim or purpose that is leal inteiest II aids leaining and stimu¬ 
lates specific interests as well. 

The specific interests the school should develo]) aie inanv. '1 heie should 
be inteiests in the larger aieas of evpciieiue. inteiesLs in bonks, in people, 
in the pupils’ own possibilities, then own piogiess and acinities II these 
interests could be engendeied in all pupils while nndei school jnnsdic- 
tion, there would be little pioblcm of leisuie lime, ciiine wmild he mim- 
mi/ed; and many other majoi problems would he snhed 

Hoii) does one go about develol)ing such Piohahh tlie most 

potent factor is that the teacher herscll has such leal and .dmlnig uueiesis, 
foi real mteicst is contagious Inteiests ahead) jnesent should lie located 
so that die teacher may iclaie new situations to the hnuu i intcic sis, \lter 
all, this IS just anothei way ol gmug ineanmg to tin Iranung siiu.iiion 
Though mtocst and Icamnig aie not sMiousmous, tin hutois coiuh- 
tioning lioth aio vtny siimlai. If inteiest is developed, then will he learn¬ 
ing, and no impoitant learning tan lake place willunu iiihiest, 

V CONDITIONS OF I FAUN I NO’ RM,AII-D It) TUt rmi n’S StJt'Cl.SS 

Learning is facilitated by reward raihei than by jninishinem. Many 
experiments have studied the ellects of lewaul and punislniieiu 'I be one 
constant result seems to be that piaise is moie elfii acinus than juinish- 
ment The praise docs not need to be gieat, in hut ni.niv times simply 
recognition by the teaclici wuth a "that's light” oi "comet" is sullicicait 
Thoindike found that "all that is ncte.ssary is enough to set oil the con- 
fiiming icacuon, and moderate icwaids aii.ulu-d to all clesnalilt c tmiiec- 
tions aic actually siipeiioi to large rew.ncls given less iiniloimh " 

Stcjihcns lound that weak assoeiatioii.s aie lillle allec tc-d by "wiong’’ 
and greatly affected by "light," while the siiong associ.itions .11 e little 

affected by "right" and gieatly allec led by "wiong.. Uein.iid lound iluit, 

with motoi lesponses, shocked eirois weie lepeaied less olleii Ilowevei, 
with veibal responses, non-shockecl ciioi.s wcie eliimnated lastei than 

38 E L Thoinclllcc, rhe Psychology' of Wauls, hiutcsly tniil Ultliults (\i-ss Voik, 
Applelon CcnLiuy-CiolLs, Inc, 10*}')) p. 115 

30 J M Stepliciis, '‘I’hc Inniieiitc of Ssniliolu I’lini'.liineni .uid Ufci.ml niioii 
SUong and Weak AssocuiUons," Jninual of C.fuoal Psvt liiilo"\ \ ol ■>», igji 

pp 177-185. ' ' 
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shocked errors Obviously much depends on the learning situation, but 
tlieie IS a definite implication that mistakes m situations which have 
verbal lather than motor lesponse (which is the gieat bulk of children's 
school leainmg) should not be punished and will be eliminated fastei 
that way This does not necessarily mean that the child should not know 
they aic wiong, but that there should be no disapproval or shame 
attached to the mistake Kramer believes that “depiivation of self-con¬ 
fidence IS the most dangerous factor in the physical development of a 
child.” “ 

In a study by Gates and Rissland/^ they found that it was better to 
make a comment on the child’s work than not Encouiagement was better 
than discouiagcracnt This was especially true loi the less capable ones 

The lesults of these studies seem to be typical of the findings from the 
great number earned on Encouragement, moderate praise, or an expres¬ 
sion of confidence consistently given to all desirable reactions during the 
learning piocess is most advantageous 

As an additional advantage, piaise strengthens the pupil’s interest in 
the mateiial and in the situation in general This may be one of the moie 


impoi tant reasons for using it 

Collect learning undoubtedly should be recognized There is some basis 
for the non-iccogniLion of errors Though this non-iecognition causes a 
slightly gieatei tendency to error, it may ultimately lead to grealei 
achievement owing to the deleterious concomitants of punishment When 
the crior is actually punished (by blame or disapproval) and the correct 
icsponse not emphasized and exercised, probably moie harm than good 
IS derived from the experience in the final analysis 

Return ds Let us constdei what arc or may be rewards It was suggested 
earlier in the chapter that a reward is the satisfaction of a need Thus 
praise gives the child recognition, a strengthened feeling of competence, 
and incieases his status with his peers But we must realize that there are 
many other icwards, many of them operating whether we recognize them 
or not-for example, not having to face an unpleasant situation, onl-of- 
school approval of someone whose recognition is important to the child, 
physical activity when restless, or inactivity when fatigued or unwell, 
favorable parental attitudes intentionally or unintentionally expiessed. 
and so on almost indefinitely Let us constantly go over the basic needs 
of the child and add to the list all the specific needs derived from them 
or a combination of them Then, in so far as we can identify tor each 


T , T, T s,-.p,iricitv of the Enect of Shock on the Acquisition and Re 

tenuJn of Moiol'and Verbal Habits,” Journal of E^pcnmcntal Psyckolog,. Vol 31, 

^"^HiVc^C Ruam?r,'“ls Pumhiment a Method of Education?” Educational Method. 

Vol 21, June. 1142, pp ^ ..-.[-hc Effect of Encouiasienient and of Discouiage- 

pp 21-26 
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child those needs least well met. we can piedul the suits uf things which 
for him will be lewaids. In this connection lenieinliei lli.u isiun a need is 
satiated it has little force to action 

The whole system of matciial lew.uds should be us< d with undeisiand 
ing It seems latbcr definite that even nieleiant lew.uds .ne leai inng fac 
tors, but such lewaids aie always cxiiinsic and thus phinned loi b\ othe« 
This may be definitely lunmful if used to huge extent and as a final aim 
oi goal. Pupils may learn to woik only fm the exti.nieous leuaid and 
then interest center in that, instead of in the thing to be It allied, .Such 
rewards should be used only where netessaii ,ind giadiinlls eliminated. 
In then place should be substitiuccl the more' leal values Om ol these 
which motivates all of us all through life is the aiipirival of the jieison 
in authouty and of oui own gioup. Though it mas hi aigiied that these 
arc not the most desirable goals, yet they an- one of the main lattms in 
human activity and piogicss They piohahly juecede the final goal in 
nearly all cases, that of interest in the thing to he at hies cd loi us own 
sake Leaimng for the sake of sclf-imprtncmient. because it is ihe most 
interesting thing to do, because the* peison would ivithei do that than 
anything else at that time, is, of com so. the ultiinale goal to he adiieved. 

By giving tcachei appioval and eneoinaging gioup aiijuov.d foi ic’.il 
piogiess and dcsiiahlc attitudes, this aim of inirinsii inieiesi may be 
developed 

An exuiluatton Studies on the clfcct of piaise and lilaiue on le,lining as 
they aic now conducted can novel give teaclieis .i final aiiswi i kxperi- 
ments must he earned on in the classiooin situation li then eflectnencss 
in a classioom situation is to be cleicimiiuxl. I'-xpc'iimenls aie shoi i-liveel. 
The virtue of praise, that of budding up scll-confideme. has no tune to 
operate 

It IS difficult to manage a vital leaimhg experience undei exju-umental 
conditions When praise or blame is given expemneiUallv. it is many 
times given indiscriminately to the whole gioup, without legaid to 
whether oi not it is deserved by the individual pupil Dilfeu'ut methods 
have diffeient lesults with diflcrent children and unclci thlfeieni conch 
tions Blame maybe devastating to the sensitive, tiimd child and praise be 
worse than nothing to the seli-confidcnt child when given loi vv'oik tliat 
is far below his capacity 

The conclusions that may be drawn trom exjicriinent and expeiieiue 
seem to be 

Never use extremes in either praise or blame, 

Elaboiiite praise is apt to be cnib.ui.issing and gives no beitei lesuUs than 
simply letting the child know the teacher is pleased with his eiforts or lesults 

Extreme blame, regardless ol its immediate effects on Icaining, can nevei be 
defended from the standpoint oi personality development 

As teachers learn to know their pupils, they should be in a better position 
to judge the child and the situation They should know when and foi whom 
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praise or blame will be most valuable and wliat other rewards are most effective 
for each child 

The aim is to develop happy, self-confident, self-critical, and sinccie per¬ 
sonalities The child must feel the teacher is fair, sincerely helpful, and truly 
his friend 

Learning is facilitated by presenting situations in such a way that the 
pupil’s response to them is correct and successful Success is a stimulator 
of interest and energy, both of which aie important factois in learning 
Using expel linen tal procedures with nine-year-old elemental y school 
boys. It was found that experience with success resulted in bettei subse¬ 
quent peiformance and in better personal-social adjustments Failure 
served as a depressant and resulted m poorer subsequent performance, 
increased tension and pool peisonal social adjustment 

It was also found that a pieviously successful child can be made to feel 
failme but it is diflicult to make a previously failing child feel success¬ 
ful In an attempt to modify such feelings of failure,'^® a group of chil- 
dien weie selected who showed immature and undesirable reactions to 
failure These were put thiough a training period where the tasks pre¬ 
sented were graded in difficulty At first only those lesultmg in certain 
success were given, then gradually they became more difficult so that they 
leqiiued incieased effort and perseverance But always they were within 
the lange of possible success and it was managed so that the child could 
always sec his pi ogress and be conscious of his previous success Some 
improvement m the child’s attitude lesulted How much easiei and bettei 
if he had never been forced into such feelings of failure in the first place! 
A response, simply by occurring, had made its recurrence probable The 
situation shoulcl be so adjusted, contioiled, and guided that pupils re¬ 
spond correctly the first time This is not the old law of primacy, rather 
it is insuring that the correct response and not the incorrect one is the 
one that is being learned If initial errors do occur, they should not be 
allowed to stand uncorrected for any length of time 

If the situation is presented according to the best teaching practices, 
the errors should be few If the situation is presented at the children’s 
level of understanding, if their interest and attention have been obtained, 
if It is based on concepts that are all previously understood, and if the 
initial presentation gives wide experience with that which is to be learned, 
by having it occur again and again in various situations before recall is 
expected, there should be a minimum of eirors and a maximum of learn- 

Beatrice Lanti;, Some Dynamic Aspects of Success and Failure, Psychological 
Monogiaphs, Vol 59, No 1 (NoiChwestein University, Evanston, Illinois American 
Psychological Association, 1945), 40 pp 

4iRepoitecl in Robcit R Sears, "Peisonality and Motivation," Review of Educa 
Lional Reseat ch, Vol 14, No 5, December, 1944, p 373 

■ta R Updegrafl and M E Kuster, A Study of Childien's Reactions to Failuie and 
an Experimental Attempt to Modify Them, University o£ Iowa Studies, Child Welfarci 
No 13, 1937 
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mg li a suiiaLion is aiiangcd so that it is oasioi foi u'anti’cl and desiiable 
bchavioi to take place than [or othci types, then that is more hkelv to 
happen 

This condition does not preclude the learning by tliscovciy When 
pupils leain by discoveiy, the conditions should be so conti oiled as to 
make light lesponses piobablc The contiol should be m having the situ¬ 
ation within the capabilities ol the pujiil.s both as to inatunu and accu¬ 
mulated leiunmgs. In such a situation pupils may make eilln-i ol the 
following responses Tlieie may be nmnediaic discoveiy of tlie collect 
solution, or immediate insight, to use the gestallist's teim. cyi, il such 
insight is not piesenl, then the pupil makes his iespouse to the piolilein, 
as best he can in teiins of liis pievious exiieiience 

This icsponse in terms of cumulative cvpeiience is “trial and ciroi” 
leaimng and is not puie guesswoik as many seem to helieve I'lie gieatci 
and moie adequate the past expcucnce in lelatioii to the piolileni at 
hand, oi the moie matnie the child, the iiioie likely the hist solution is 
to he the coircct one Intelligent aiul matuie childien not only have a 
greatei fund of meaningful cxpeiieiue hut a he ttei ahilily to genetali/e 
upon that expcucnce Thus, the inoie maluie and capable the child, the 
moie apt he is to ainve at collect solutions without guidame. coiucisely, 
the moie mmiature and less capable the dnld, the moie guidaiue and 
contiol, aie neccssaiy When ciims aic made, the situation should lie so 
aiianged that the child will become conscious ol ihe eiioi and able to 
make the correct lesponso The best educational pioceiluie in case of 
erroi’ seems to be explained m the lollowing two conditions 

Learning is facilitated by “punishment” only if that punishment in¬ 
sures immecliaie correction of the eiioi 'I'lic value of bl.mie llien is detei- 
mined by the situation and by the oppoitunity loi immediately making 
the collect icsponse In some situations as, loi instance, the spelling of 
a woid, or the solution of an authmctic jiroblem, oi the willing oJ a stoiy, 
or the painting of a pictme, where theic is oppoi tuiuty loi the child to 
take immediate advantage of the toriection and put U into use, "{ninisli- 
ment’’ may be of value Thcic aic othci situations, hugely dealing m 
socialized activity when the oppoi tiimty foi making the collect lesiioiisc 
is not available loi some time In such cases it is piolxibly moie elticacious 
to avoid calling attention to the mtouecL lesiionses 11 tlie eiioi is inhei- 
cntly satisfying, this satislaction should he lemoved oi (ouiiieilialamed 
It should go wuhoui saying that tlie child should always iindeist.incl 
thoroughly what the “punishincnt” was loi 'I’he dc-ed loi whuh the 
blame is given must be cleaily ddmed m the child's mind ,iiid delmiiely 
linked with the punishment iI thcic is to be lesulianl leainmg Although 
obvious, dns is many times vciy pooily done. "I'oo olten the child is un¬ 
certain or mistaken as to the specifit icason loi his pumshment 

As to the punishment itsell, there is no connection lietween the seventy 
ol the punishment and the amount of value that can be dei ived Liom it 
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The mere saying o£ “wrong” may be as effective as a severe beating and 
certainly does not have the haimlul concomitants An excellent guide is, 
never correct a child in stronger fashion than is necessary foi bringing 
about the desired results 

“The best results are obtained from punishments when the annoying 
state of affairs then and there causes or encourages or at least permits the 
animal to operate a right connection and receive satisfaction theiefor “ 
Thorndike wrote this as a conclusion to some of his animal expei iments, 
but later on other workers have verified his results on human learners. 
Some of the experiments on the effect of punishment on learning have 
shown disagreement in results Most studies involving animals show some 
impiovement from punishment, whereas many studies of students do not 
In understanding this seeming discrepancy the factor of emotional re¬ 
sponse is often neglected This is almost entirely lacking in animals, 
whereas in humans it is practically impossible to have any type of punish¬ 
ment without an attendant emotional disturbance that may be a hin¬ 
drance to learning The extent and type of emotional response determine 
the effect of the punishment 

After considerable experimentation, Tuckman found that the influence 
of a mild wrong differs very little from that of an emphatic and substan¬ 
tial pain or deprivation He also found that 

No intensity of punishment prevented the occurrences of the punished con¬ 
nections from being harmful to learning In every experiment, and with every 
degree of punishment, they did moie harm than good Practice m crioi is 
exiremely dangerous Unless the punishment leads to an immediate change of 
response, the occurrence of a wiong connection docs harm which no punishment 
of It IS likely to cure “ 

Thorndike suggested that psychology offers five ways of impiovmg the 
results fiom punishments 

1 Punishment should belong to behavior If it is not a direct after-elTect, 
make a clear and emphatic connection between behavior and the expectation 
of punishment 

2 Forestall punishment wheie the want which led to the offense can be 
satisfied innocently—the child not made to sit still—give sweets to jam stcaleis— 
athletic clubs for hooliganism 

3 Shift emphasis from the discomfort of "A" to the relief, security, and 
comfort of not “A,” when it is prudent to do so as iL usually is 

4 Search for ingenious ways of using ihe sure and almost fool-proof methods 
of arousing the confirming reaction by attaching relevant satisfiers Lo the desired 
connections, in place of punishment for wrong connections 

5 Use in scientific way the punishments that are still necessary 

Tlioindike, The Psychology of Wants, Interests, and Attitudes, op, cit, p 78 

<11 Jacob Tuckman, The Influence of Vaiymg Amounts of Punishment on Mental 
Connections, Contributions to Education, No 590 (New York, Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, 1933), pp 40-41 

4 6 Thorndike, The Psychology of Wants, Interests, and Attitudes, op cit, p 151 
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Learning is facilitated if the child collects all eiiois piomptly. There 
are at least two basic leasons midfilymg this conchtioii Hit- lust is that 
since leainmg is facilitated by the letuneiut* of the inatc-iial oi pioccss 
m vauoiis situations, eiiois tan be leaincd as leadily as conctt U‘s[)ouscs 
if the child IS not conscious of the eiioi. If the eiitn is Immediateh cor- 
lected and the piopcr response substituted, tlieie is a iiiiiiiinum of ex- 
pciicnting ol the cnoi and, other things henig equal, a niiuiiiuim of 
incoirecL learning Theie needs to he a clanfuatioii ol this pouu. If 
“eriois” aie undeislood to include eiiors of oiuissum as well as coimms- 
sion, eirois of incompleteness when |udged by adult stand.iids, then coi- 
rection of all eirors is, of couisc, impossible. Ixaining is a giadu.il piocess, 
and the child is physically and mentally iiuapable ol lesponding com¬ 
pletely to most situations The eiiois here mentioned lathei lefer to 
definitely mcoriecL responses at the level at which the child should re¬ 
spond coirectly If the response is above his inatuiation level, pioliably 
no learning will occur anyway Simple icpeiition piobahly would not 
result m learning either. But, if the situation is so set iqi that the ies|)onsc 
IS being made in a variety of situations and the child is making the wiong 
response, then incorrect Icauung is taking place 1 bus. die betlei the 
teaching situation, the moic seiious it is to allow enois lo be lepealed. 

Relearning is a much moic clillicult task than couch i mmal leaining, 
as habits must be bioken as well as leloinied An uiilial mistake- mime 
diatcly corrected may sulliciently lotus atu-ntiou and inteiest so that 
collect leaining Lakes place iinmcdiatcly. 

The second undciiying principle is, if two u-sponsc-s aic- given to a 
situation, the one octuriing last is the one mcne a])L lo be lemembeicd. 
If an eiroi is made but miniechaiely collected, aiul the jnipil is given the 
oppoitumty of making the coircct lesponsc, he is mm e apt on lutuie 
occasions to make the collect lathci llian the mcouect one. d’liis is one 
reason it is so impoitant to have adecpiale siipc-ivision ol Lift- play IL the 
teachei can catch immediately an undesiialile attitude oi behavioi and 
help the child to a bettei reaction, a piohlcni may be aveited 

Learning is facilitated when the pupil has a knowledge of the success 
of his result It has been definitely established bv iiiuih lese.irch that 
knowledge ol results is a gicat incenUve to leauuug. Eaiily immecbaie 
knowledge seems to be advantageous. It is lied m veiy closely with the 
studies on lewaid and on coriecuon ol eiiois The- knowledge lhat a cet- 
tain leaction is coricct constitutes the apinoval ol iht- teachc i miIIh lently 
to "set od the confiinung action " If the leaciion is iiicoiieci, it kiiiushcs 
oppoitumty for collection and dcsiiablc leaimug 

The implications are that pupils should know almost immediately the 
coiiectness of their woik when testing facts and skills. Eoi eMiinple, in 
an aiilhmetic oi leading or spelling test, the teachers shotdd give the 
childicn the answers light alter they have linished woiking They can 
then coriect any errois they have made GonecL learning is ceitainly more 
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impoiLant than “a grade ” li dicy coriect their own woik and know that 
no grade is to be recoided, their full attention can then be on the learning 
Itself Children sliould have all their various responses as well as culmi¬ 
nating activities evaluated by the teacher and by the group 

There should be a constant tiend toward developing self-evaluation, 
which IS an enoimously valuable tool They leain to evaluate by evaluat¬ 
ing, but in ordei to do it effectively the child must feel secure enough so 
that he is not afiaid of being judged He must know that the evaluation 
of others will he fan and impeisonal He must have enough confidence 
in himself to know that there will be more on the positive side of the 
ledger than on the negative, and that he will be able to do what is neces¬ 
sary to meet the standard set for him Therefore he will be able to face 
the logical implications of the comments which concern him and assume 
responsibility for acting on these implications 

VI CONDITIONS OF LEARNING. RELATED TO PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

Learning is facilitated when the learner is in good physical condition 
This point needs little argument Few schools, however, make the neces¬ 
sary checks to insure the discovery of physical difficulties Each child 
should have a geneial examination by a physician and have a check on 
the condition of the teeth by a dentist once or twice a year Every three 
or four years there should be a hearing test and a test of vision which is 
more than simply a test of visual acuity It should be sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive to determine with considerable reliability whether an examina¬ 
tion by an optometiist is necessary Equipment®® is available which can 
be handled by teachers In addition, any pupils who have special difficul¬ 
ties should receive more complete examination 

Various studies have been made concerning the effects of the restriction 
or addition of vaiious vitamins on learning The ones showing the most 
effect are those where extra amounts of thiamin were added to the diet 
In some cases quite significant gams were found More research is 
needed in this area 

Learning is facilitated where the physical conditions are favorable By 
physical conditions are meant heating, ventilating, lighting, seating, room 
decoration, and other conditions for study Many expeiiments have been 
earned on to dcteimine the effect of humidity, temperature, and ven¬ 
tilation on one's ability to study As far as it is possible to determine, all 

E J Megroth and V Z Washburne, "Teaching Evaluation," Journal of Educa.‘ 
tional Re'iearchj Vol 40, Septeinbei, 1946, pp 63 69 
Of See Chapter 13, page 567 

51 Ruth Flinn, “Effect o£ Added Thiamin on Learning,” (A Summary o£ Contribu- 
Lions to Education, No 877, Teachers College, Columbia University), Teacheis College 
Record, Vol 45, October, 1913, pp 54-55 

-, “Mental Response to Nutritional Supplements of Tliiainm,” Teachers College 

Record, Vol 47. January, 1946, pp 257-267 
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the siUidics have been done midci tomUtinns which in and of thena- 
sclves iuinish cxtia niotuation This lias hcc-n enough to coinpensati- for 
considciablc inclfecthcncss owing to the noiking coiuhtions und('r ex- 
pei unentJUon. 'Whethei rn not ptijnls rnn woik as well in niidesiiable 
tcnipciaLiiio, huniicluy, and with mipiopcr ventilation, all must agree 
that most tliildi en do not woik as well nndei such conditions '1 liis may 
be due to the distiaction ol attention to these othei lactois. anti to the 
physical discomfous caused by them. It may be due to the gieuua effort 
needed to accomplish the same amount of woik. Whatevei the ex|)lana- 
tion, it facilitates learning to have these conditions so legulated that each 
child IS physically comfoi table 

file lighting pioblcm is somewhat chlleient. Commeicial lighting con- 
ceins have plomoLccl uincli investigation of the amount ol light which is 
optimum for a child doing vaiious ty|)e,s of tasks. ‘\n exposuie imnei is 
pul out, by which il is a veiy simple job to i heck the aclec)nuc v of lighting 
in c\eiy section ol evciy I’oom Inaclec|uatc light lias two acKiuse cllects, 
Fust, It may cause eye-stram tvluch may he a conliilnituig fac toi to more 
sciious eye difhculties, and second, it jnits a stiain on the pupil which may 
icsult in fatigue and loss of mteiesl Both of these lesults aie deiiimental 
to learning 

Impiopei seating conditions, seats that aie uncoinloi table, too high or 
too low also cause latigue and diutiaclion ClhapUa 2 discusses this at 
gieater length 

The colois and decoiation of the loom seem to have some* inlluence on 
the activity and iiiualiility ol those who ivoik iJieie Resiliil coIois and 
cpuct simple decoiations seem to have a calming stahih/ing ellc-c t. In gen- 
eial, this is a minor iacLoi, hut is moie pionounced with some th.in with 
others. 

Constant noise is anothei .souice ol disli action and iatigiie I,eaining 
to coneentiaLc with a ceiLam .imouiit ol noise going on is desn.ihle, hut 
care must be taken to msutc that all pupils aie leaining to couceiUiate in 
spite of the noise instead oi leaining to he cUstracied by that noise. Learn¬ 
ing to concciiIrate on a task undei vaiious conditions is mole nnpoitant 
than leaining to conccnliate nndci any jiaiticnhu condiuon The modem 
classiooin is a good ex.unple of this When the childicui aie busy tvoikiug 
on vaiious phases oi their own jiiohlems, a numliei ol .uinities will olten 
he going on at the same time The child gets I'xpeiieiue concentiatmg on 
his pioblem while his neiglihoi may he doing sometinng epnte ddhumt. 
It IS the teachers icsponsilnhiy to see that the child itsilly i.s coneetUiat- 
ing in this atmosplvcic ol busy sell-clnettecl activity The moie definite the 
child s purpose, the gieatei his inteiest, the less apt he i.s to lie distiiictcd 

Fatigue Thus an impiopci physical situation may cause chstiactions 
and fatigue, both of which arc hindiances to learning The inoblcm of 
fatigue IS a study by itself There is still much conticncisy in the field, 
but this much is certain Thcie arc two general types of Latigue which 
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may be called physical and emotional That is, theie is a fatigue that 
comes from exercise, and there is a fatigue that comes fiom a falling off 
of interest Pupils may be tiied fiom doing a certain task or they may be 
tiled of doing it The foimer in the regular school situation is limited 
almost entirely to physical tasks 

Fatigue may be caused by the factois previously mentioned which cause 
strains and stresses in the muscles of the body, by being lequired to sit 
still longei than is desnable, by too stienuous exercise, by loss of sleep or 
malnutrition and other similar factors This is, howevei, the less frequent 
of the two types The othei type of fatigue comes from loss of interest in 
the task at hand, a desire to do something different Childien become 
bored and the solution seems to he in the problem of interest pieviouslv 
discussed To a certain extent, the piograniming should help solve the 
problem Chapter 2 has suggested probable periods of attention for 
various ages, whereas Chapter 7 has a number of sample programs of 
the day’s activity In part, it should be the teacher’s responsibility to be 
aware of the onset of fatigue and make adjustments on that basis 

VII CONDITIONS OF LEARNING RELATED TO “METHOD” 

Learning is facilitated by one of the “modified-whole” methods. Leara- 
ing is iacilitated by the meaningfulness of the situation Thereloie, it is 
logical as well as experimentally vciifiedthat learning in such a way 
as to maintain the laiger meanings in the material ot piocess, is advan¬ 
tageous Specific situations and materials must be adjusted within this 
general method 

In the following discussion the subject of the learning has been spoken 
of as “material” and with this type of learning, one usually immediately 
thinks of rote learning of poems oi similar material Tins is not at all 
necessaiy It may be applied with equal value to almost any type of learn¬ 
ing the school may offei It is simply an expression oi a valuable means of 
organizing the desirable learnings, which the school situation presents, 
no matter of what type they may be Learning to solve a problem, to use 
reference material or even socialization of the individuals may with con¬ 
siderable value be considered in this connection 

If the material or other learning is extensive, it is best divided into 
logical parts and learned by what is sometimes called the “progressive 
part method ” In this, section one is learned, then section two, the two 
sections ielated, then section three learned and all three sections related, 
and so on The extent of the jiavts must be determined by the maturity 
of the pupil and by his own ability The more able and mature the pupil, 
the larger, within limits, is the desirable unit It is important, however, 
that each of these units have the property of a whole 

C 2 M V Seagoe, "Additional Laboratoiy Exiieiimenls with QualiUUive Wholes, ' 
Journal of Exiierimental Psychology, Vol 20, Eebruary, 1Q37, pp 155-168 
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Whcie Lhe material is of vaiying chlficultu's, it is of \rtlut* to stait learn¬ 
ing the unit as a whole until the difluult .spots licgin lo .stand nut Fhese 
may be taken as sinallei units fni moie intensiM' study and when mas 
tered, the larger unit then is .studied as a whole until leainmg is «oni])lete 

An cxpciimcnt''^' on the high-school level has invpluations heie 7'he 
word and sentence methods of teaching shoithaud iveie (oinpaied The 
sentence method was found supeiioi even m wilting isolated ivoids, and 
much supcuor in tests involving sentenres to he wiitun ot lead in short¬ 
hand It is concluded tlnat one should begin and leain a thing in the way 
It will eventually be used for leaining to be most eflitimu 

All learnmg should be tonceivcil in huge units ol the meaning of 
which each child should be awaic The huge unit should be divisible 
into smallei units, still meaningful and has mg an iiiidei stood conneition 
with the laigci unit It should be made ceitiun that all of these units or 
diiFicult portions (in terms of each individual child) aie thoumghlv mas- 
teicd and combined into the meaningful whole. Teathtis must he tertaiu 
that each child sees the relationship of the pat ts and the unity of the 
whole 

When considered m perspective, all good teaching falls into this plan, 
the dillicultics usually encounleied being the l.iiluie lo insuu' that the 
pupils aie conscious of the meanings and the uegleit in seeing tluit all 
chilicult poilions arc cleared uji loi each iiuhviduid pupil. 

Learning is facilitated when study and snciali/cd lulivity aie lomhined. 
Many laboiatoiy sludies have been made lU lelation to ibis pioblem, but 
theiehave also been two expeimients conducted in school smiatious and 
with school matciials Both agree that leading jilus "uxii.ition” is defi¬ 
nitely superior to reading alone By lecilatum is not meant the old tpies- 
tion-and-answcr proceduie Rathci, it indndes any socialued adiiiiy on 
the part of the gionp that involves the use of the matciials iiuhided in 
the reading oi study 

Eor mstimce, a group was working on the pioblem ol what is a good 
balanced school lunch They decided they needed to know moie about 
the impoitancc of various foods foi healthful living .So they e.Kh 'U’cnt 
to a dilferent book and located peiiinent mateiuil They lead it, aii.ily/ed 
It, and evaluated the extent to which it gave help in soKing llum piob- 
1cm In othci woids, they studied these books Then ihev tame back to¬ 
gether as a group and discussed what each bad Imind out, 'I'ngeiher they 
orgaut/'cd and planned a niimbei of balanced me.ils whidi would give 
variety as well a.s all ncccssaiy elements With the combined study .ind 
sociali/ed activity, the children learned a great deal more th.in they 
would have by either one sepal ately 

S3D A Woidicsici, and Milclicd Cl.iik, "A Conip.nison of ilic Rcsulis Olitaincd 
from the Teaching of Shorthand by the Word-Unit Method and the Sentcnee-Unit 
Method," fiom Sidney L Picssey and J Llliot J.inncy. Ca'.chooh of licseafch in Educa¬ 
tional Psychology (New York, Haipcr and Bios, 1937), pp 2(iH-a7() 
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Gatesfound that for meaningful material the optimum piopoition 
of time seemed to be 40 per cent devoted to reading and 60 per cent to 
“recitation,” which showed a superiority of 30 pei cent over reading 
alone More recently Forlano has found by using school situations and 
school materials that “In gcneial beyond a certain pioportion of recita¬ 
tion, more recitation leads to slight increasing or even diminishing re¬ 
turns. Even when a method employs 80 per cent of the learning time in 
lecitation, however, it is still definitely supeiior to the reading method ” 
This held true on both immediate and delayed recall, being even more 
noticeable on the delayed recall The optimum proportion of recitation 
IS less for meaningful than unmeaningful material and grows propor¬ 
tionately less as the pupils mature Howevei, probably at least half of the 
time in elementary school should be spent in sociahzecl activity 

The value ol this can be easily understood in terms of factors in the 
learning process The materials, methods, and concepts are being used or 
repeated in another situation, which gives the child further and varied 
associations with them It often provides an opportunity for reoiganiza- 
tion of the child's information and abilities to solve a new pioblera He 
IS motivated to bettei effort by the social situation He has the opportu¬ 
nity to check on what he knows (knowledge of results) and immediately 
to collect errors in his thinking 

Learning is facilitated when the materials or skills to be learned recur 
at spaced intervals Much of the experimental basis for this was presented 
in the discussion of the curves of learning and lorgettmg and of plateaus 
Children’s attention is short Work periods on any one phase should be 
short Theie must be lepetition, but since meie repetition has minor 
value, the recurrence of the material or situation should be m a somewhat 
different form or from a little different approach 

Perhaps a wold of warning should be injected here Much has been said 
about presenting material with many and varied associations This is very 
important but the association must be sufficiently similar in situation so 
that the child recognizes the element being emphasized If he does not, 
it IS a totally new situation with none of the value of recuirence 

Learning is facilitated by both positive and negative concepts For in¬ 
stance, in a study of occupations on any level, an understanding of a 
fireman’s job becomes clearer and more meaningful if related duties 
which are not his lesponsibihties arc discussed as well as those duties 
which aie He must do thus and so, but does not do this and that Smoke 
found that 

'■><1 ArLliui I Gates, "Recitation as a Factoi in Memorizing,” Archives of Psychology, 
Vol 26. No 40, pp 1-104 

I'5 George FoiJano, School Learning With Various Methods of Piacttce and Rewards, 
Contributions to Education, No 688 (New York, Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, 1936), p 53 

sc Kenneth L Smoke, ‘Negative Instances in Concept Learning," Jouinal of Expeii- 
menlal Psychology, Vol 16, August, 1933, pp 583-588 
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although negative uisiante!. may not make loi lapuliiy iii haiimig they 
tend to make foi arcuraty, especially in the lasc ol dillKUll tmutpts It a])pe.iis 
that msolai as negatnc instanecs assist tontept learning tin v do so laigtlv be¬ 
cause of the ivay in whuh they pievent the leariici lunii coming to one oi more 
erroneous conclusions ivhile he is still in the midst of the leaiiiiug piotess 

The subjects oi liis expeiimcnlatioiis pielfiietl to leaiu b\ both posi¬ 
tive and negalivc instances laihci th.in by the positive alone, 1 hey did 
not leel that the negative instantes weie conlusmg 'I'lie exjiLin.uion 
seems to be that theie aie mote and dilleuml associations toiueinnig a 
concept when both negative and positive inslames ate given. 1 In- coiuepi 
becomes moic clcaily and definitely detined so th,it it is nioie iiuamnigliil 
and exact 

According to one study thoie is no leason ui avoid vviong loims in 
grammar oi .spelling m the Icaining pciiod ,is long as live child is awaie , 
that some o[ them aie wicing Mote Icviinnig t.ikes pJati ndjcn tile pnpd 
makes the collection than when he |usi leiogni/es it ■' 

Learning is lacilitated by incieasing the numbei of assoiiations with 
the material, where each association adds some new meaning. Uiulei- 
standing takes place by insight when ceitain ol iht tomhiinns ol le.iiinng 
have' been met, But inemoii/ation oi the actjuisilum ol ihe ahiliiy Lti 
lecall lot use at will ie(|uiies repetition on dilleieni oii.isious and in dil- 
leicnt settings Both insight thiough undeistaiuhng and intilligiiit lepe- 
tiLion aie a necessaiy paiL ol Jeaining 

The moie lepetiLion ol an expeiieiuc is not leaiuing but the ict iinence 
oL an expciiencc in which ihe child sees some new "in loiigiiigiitss" oi new 
meaning that he has not seen bcltnc n leaimiig 1 lus new iiu ailing does 
not have to be “new" to the lacc As long as it is new to the individual 
child, it constitutes discoveiy and asstues learning 

An increase in the numhei ol associations with die lu.ueu.d lo be 
learned is a laige iactoi in the leaining ol it. llowevei, the moie varied 
and meaninghil these associations, the moie ellective Uiey ate I'lns in¬ 
crease in iiumbei and vaiiety ol associations may best be oln.uued liy 
giving oppoitunity lot Lianslei —that is, pupils should apjdy this knowl¬ 
edge or ability oi ideal Lo as many situations as possible W'lieu iliey have 
leached the point where they can make nidependeut .ipphcatioii to a 
vaiiety ol situations, inastciy has taken place which only occasionally 
needs lurthei oppoitunities 

Dull It may be well to discuss drill as it aliens school leaniiiig Dull 
has been vaiiously mtcipuu-d as being ol no value* ,nid ol paianiouiU 
impoi Lance In the final analysis die dis.igieeuienl st'cnis lo be as to what 
consLituLes dull Thoindikc found that "Repetuicm ol a connection in 
the sense of the mere sequence of the two things iii time h,is then veiy, 

i>7 John R.inlon MeIntObh, Leainmy; by h\lHmitc io iricmg Imms tn Ciuimnitu and 
Spelling, ConLiibiUions to iLdncUion. No .SC)g, (New Yoi U It.iilicis CollcgL, tcililinfiii 
UmversUy, 1915) 
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very little power, perhaps none, as a cause o£ learning ” “The results 
so fai appear to confirm entirely the theory that meie repetition ol a se¬ 
quence, without ‘belongingness’ and without the intention to learn on 
the student’s part, leads to no learning’’ It may be like the case of the 
oiphan who had taken a thousand baths in ten years, always by compul¬ 
sion, and still wouldn’t take a bath without compulsion How much of 
our learning is like this? 

A child who misses a word in spelling and is requiicd to write that 
word 100 times may or may not learn to spell the word coirectly This 
type of dull seems to have little value If the child did learn to spell the 
woid, it was not through the virtue of the repetitions but lather because 
he gave sufficient attention and thought to the way the word was spelled 
so that he foimed a sufficient number and variety of definite associations 
with the correct spelling The next time he needed to spell that particular 
woid, the wealth of associations made recall possible After a sufficient 
niimbei of such instances recall became automatic But this tedious proc¬ 
ess of wilting the word 100 times was eniiiely unnecessary A few thought¬ 
ful associative lepetitions of the spelling of the word were the bases of 
learning 

To avoid misunderstanding from here on, the type of “drill’’ which 
has been lound cflective will be thought of as the “foiming ol associa¬ 
tions” with the material One usually thinks of "drill” in connection 
with lote learning and the acquiring of mechanical skills When the em¬ 
phasis IS placed on forming a number of varied associations, its implica¬ 
tion foi all learning is more leadily understood and more acceptable 

Whether it be concept, information, method, behavior, under standings 
or attitude, the greater the variety of the situations to which it may be 
related, the more numerous the pupils’ meaningful associations with it, 
the more instances in which it has been applied, the greater is the learn¬ 
ing that will take place 

Learning is facilitated if factors which should be connected are pre¬ 
sented together in time and space Often contiguity m time and space are 
the only common factors between two concepts This is particularly true 
in the field of attitudes and emotions and is of prime importance in 
mental hygiene Much of the “unconscious” learning takes place in this 
way Thorndike said that one may learn “without knowing that he is 
doing so or alterward that he has done so ” This is a tremendously im¬ 
portant iacloi to be kept in mind both in presenting clesiiable situations 
and in avoiding undesirable ones 

■58 F L Thorndike, Human Learning (New York, Appleton-Ccntury-Ciofts, Inc, 
1931). p 28 

■■>0 J Huang, "Expeiimental Siiidics in the Role of Repetition, Oiganization and the 
Intention to Leain in Rote Memoiv," Jouinal of Gene?a/ Psychology, Vol 31, October. 
1944, pp 213-217 

Flank M Rich, "What Aic Good Schools?" Journal of Education, Vol 126 Octo¬ 
ber, 1943, pp 2I3-2I4 
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Besides this, il two Icaining tiinis aie to have inulual associ.itioii, it is 
neccssaiy that they be piescntcd togetliei Uic nioif olteii they (onie to 
the child's attention uigethci, the gicatei the wealth ol mutual associa¬ 
tions and the more apt one is to iccall the olhei 

"Mere temporal (ontiguity” may have no pou'ei to foiin tonnecnons, 
but It IS dilTicult to loim associations withoiu it Assoc latiuns thus Icnnicd 
may oi may not have any logical connection 


SuGGcsrin Ijarninc. Exi*i mi'Nc.r s 

1 Observe a class Spot some tliikl who is obviously le.ninng someilimg dif- 
lerent Iioni the situation than the leachei iiutiuK. W'h.ii was she ti)ing to 
teach? Whai was he leaininf>? Why? 

2 In dns class you observed, what instances clui )ou note ol cliiklieit docilely 
Eollowmg proccduies "dictated” by the teachei? 'WhaL instames ol deinociatic. 
thinking and action? 

3. Watth a gioup ol cliiklicn m uiisupeivised pl.iy, peihaps at leiess. What 
social Icainings aie taking place? Wh.it oilici oi nioie ilesn.ible leauungs could 
take place without destioying the values of free pl.iy? I low? 

4 What implications does the statement "past expeneiue must (ninish die 
basis which gives meaning to the new sitnauon" h.ne lin ile\iloping a im- 
riculum m the social studies, langn.igc aits, inaihem.itus, oi scieme. Picsent 
your thinking on one of those to the tl.iss .ind let ihc'in clietk it 

5 Examine a textbook in aiuinnetu to deieimuie in wli.ii w.iy the .iiuhois 
make provision lor the giatliial devclopnicnl ol contejus 

6 Analyiic the vocabubny icpetuion in a pie-piimei oi pinmi to note the 
repetition of woids Which ol the snggesteil conditions oi le.inung .ne the 
authois attempting to meet? 

7 Observe a class for some time. What contliuons of learning aie especially 
well provided foi and ivhich ones seem to have' been neglectedi' 

8 A greatei need in relation to this chapter is not .i disc iissioii of the v.irious 
conditions of learning as scpaiate items Rather it is a diounigh discussion of 
Lheir implications for cniritulniri development Ibis can lie liaiulk’d by Class 
discussion, or individual or gionp picscniations I he following aic .iinong the 
more import.ant statements winch should be discussed. IVdi.it .iie the implica¬ 
tions for planning children's experiences’ 

a "Desirable learning is defined as a change in the individu.il. which makes 
him more capable of dealing .ulc<|uaLcly wall Ins tiiviioinneiu." 
b "Le.irnmg is due to the iiitciaction of the individual .mil Ins eiuiionuunt.'' 
c "Geiicrali/ations in meiliods, punciples, attiiudes, ami ide.ils show the 
greatest amount ol iraiisfet ” 

d Leaiiiing is f.Tciluated when the sitiiaiion s.itislies a conscious need or 
purpose of the leainer" 

e. "Lcaimng is faciluated m piopoiuon as ihc siluaiuni is meaiunglul to the 
child ” 

f. Learning is facilitaied when the situation oi concept is suitable to the 
maturation level of the le.irner ’’ 

g Leaining is facilitated if the situation is interesting to the pupil " 
h Learning is facilitated by mcieasing the number of associations where 
each association adds some new meaning " 
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Guiding Life in the School- The Curriculum 


The child IS the leason lot the school He is the one lor whom learning 
expeiiences are provided It is to his development that the work o£ the 
school IS duected Oui understanding oi the child as a giowing individual 
and as a learner, his personality and his purposes and interests, supplies 
the foundation foi developing an effective educational progiam Thinking 
about changes to be made in the child is thinking in teims of goals to be 
achieved Starting with subject-matter as the traditional school did was 
to start with the means and confuse it with the end We tiy to avoid that 
mistake to-day 

The previous chapters dealing with the child supply a basis for the 
selection and the development of the curriculum of the school The cur- 
iicuhun is those experiences of the child which the school in any way 
lUihzes or attempts to influence From the fiist part of the book certain 
piinciples aie apparent as criteria for the development of the cuiiirulum 
of the elementary school In most cases the statements are made in a 
slightly chflerent form than in Part I, oi they combine several principles 
previously developed The discussion here of each principle is purposely 
limited, for its background has already been adequately developed 
The traditional progiam and the newer program can be contrasted at 
many points These contiasts arc developed in the second section of the 
chaptei Research evidence of the value of the newei program is conclu¬ 
sive (the most significant of which is piesented in the third section) 
Section four is devoted to definite suggestions to schools foi developing 
a curriculum program 

I CHILD STUDY SUPPLIES BASIC PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM 

DEVELOPMENT 

The curriculum is considered to be the actual experiences of each pupil 
which are ailected by the school No longer is the cuinculum considered 
to be a fixed body of subject-matter to be learned We realise only too 
well that the curriculum for each child is the sum total of all Ins expeii- 
ences which are in any way affected by the school However rich or valu¬ 
able any printed course of study may seem to be, the child benefits not 
at all if he does not have those experiences m the classroom 

The published course of study under this concept would then be rich 
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in suggestions foi exiieitentes, niclliotls. .uul in.ueiials It umild he uti¬ 
lised by the tcachei as an aid in seletting tin c-xjifi ieiues Ini any given 
class Thus, It would not piescnhe deliiiitely i\hal would he done loi eadi 
class, latlici it would be entnely suggeMne Vnolhti iinplicatiou is ii> 
heicnt 111 the above puncijile, and lli.it is tliat the tuiiiculuiu is not a 
limited affair, but should be as broad as liie itself 

The so-ealled extiacuilitulai expeiientes wlmh the srluinl now offers 
aie thus defimtely a part ol the cunitulai expel leiues. 'Fhe) aie to bg 
utiI:7Cd for the wcll-iounded develojiinent ol the chihl and .nt as impor¬ 
tant as any othei phase of school life in relation to the planiniig of the 
curriculum. 

There are ni.my other iiillucntcs affecting tht' ediuatioii til the cluld. 
The movies and the ladio and even television .11 e aiiioiig the most ob 
vioiis of such influences. The school should lie .dei t to iiiili/t-, iiillnencc, 
and assist in inteipieting the cxpeiiciices whnli the child h.is outside of 
school 

The experiences should be so selected and guided as to icsult in 
socialized human beings. \Vc have long needed to letogm/e 111 our [iro 
ceduics that the child is lust a human being and setoiul a learner. Res])cct 
for the pcisonality ol each child ha,*! not been .lu oiiistuiiding le.uuie of 
the educational piogiam of the past. Fieedmn lioni leais, .ibility to exci- 
cisc self-control, wide intciests, sympathy, and i lului.siasin aie all imuks 
of the well-adjusted individual. Ceuaiiily one ol 0111 goals sliould be 
that of achieving these pcisonality chaiacteiistus. 

More attention will need to be given to the pl.inning ol ihc social and 
emotional developmciiL than to the- iiudlettiial, foi it is in those arctis 
which we arc definitely lacking. A caieful study ol oiii total school pio- 
gram may show that many of oui practices in attempting to .itt.uti mtel- 
lecLual development have actually resulted in htindic aiijimg die social and 
emotional development ol the child Not only do wc need to locate pos 
sibilities for experiences which will develop the social and emotional 
phase of the child, but we must also be concerned with the geiieial school 
atmospheic in which those expeiieiiccs take place Theie is esidence that 
in infoimal situations theie are many moic ojiporLunilies foi desiiable 
growth socially and emotionally than theie aie in the loinuil school situa¬ 
tion It IS a problem of caieiully balancing values 111 all of these aieas 
and developing the piogram in each individual school wivich will tend to 
result in a well-adjusted child. 

Social acIjusUiicnt is receiving more .ittcntion tli.in ever Ijefoic’ Tech 
niqucs for diagnosing the adjiisinicnt of the individual to the giouii arc 
being developed and utih/ed It is nioie unpoUaiiL loi the isolate to Iind 
accejDtance in the group than it is that has 01 hei leading level be in¬ 
creased by half a grade If the school is to clcvelcsp wcll-acljustcd boys and 
girls It must have respect for the pcisonality of each individual, jiioviclc 
opportunities for coopeiative cndeavoi and develop methods ol control 
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that aie inherent in the learning situation These all cut across the lour 
classifications of objectives of the Educational Policies Commission 

Experiences should be so selected and guided as to give consideration 
to the emotional development of cliildien The emotional needs of chil¬ 
dren have been discussed in Chapter 3 under the two categories, a sense 
of personal worth and mutuality The experiences a child has in the 
classroom do much eithei to aid the satisfaction of these needs oi to hin¬ 
der It It IS to the extent that these needs are satisfied that desnable emo¬ 
tional development takes place 

Classroom expeiicnccs should be considered for each child Do they 
give him a feeling of success, of self-confidence, oi assuiance that his con¬ 
tribution will be received with respect, whether “right” oi "wrong”? Or 
is the woik so difficult for him that he can only expect to be successful 
with a small pait of it? Has he failed or been told he failed so many times 
that he has learned to expect failure? Have his conti ibtitions been met 
with deiogatory remarks and personal comments until he feels there is 
no further use to make an attempt and it is much more comfortable not 
to try? 

Do the school experiences build up the mutual relationship among the 
children? Does each child feel a responsibility for coiitiibuting behavior, 
or infoimation, or effort for the good of the gi'oup? Or is individual com¬ 
petition built up, so that he feels he must accomplish things for himself 
even at the expense of others, in order to gel recognition? Are the child’s 
expel lences developing him emotionally so that he can work happily and 
democratically with the othei children? Or is he being denied any oppor¬ 
tunity for doing group planning and accepting responsibility foi carrying 
out group activity? Does the teacher do all the planning and ''tell” all 
the childien what to do, permitting “no talking” in the classroom? 

Experience should be so selected and guided as to develop democratic 
skills, attitudes, and procedures It oui democratic way ol life is to sur¬ 
vive and prove effective, it is essential that our childien grow up using 
and understanding its techniques If our childien are duiing their school 
lives in the position of subjects to an autocratic ruler, no matter how 
benevolent, they arc not learning to fill then place adequately in a democ¬ 
racy Some of the most valuable and helpful expeiiences for children are 
the cooperative planning and thinking which lead to the establishment of 
rules oi procedure on the school ground and in their own room They 
will not only tlms respect these rules but understand better the reason 
for following out the rules made by otheis 

We now know the impoi tance oJ the relationship ol the teacher to the 
pupils Conflict produces conflict, integrative experiences produce inte- 
gi alive responses The pattern of responses developed in the child has 
much more significance lor a longer peiiod of time than we formerly 
thought 

Democratic skills, attitudes and procedures are not learned the day 
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befoic an individual’s luciUv-fnsi Ini dulay. I he found.ninn must be 
clcvclnpcd in the school 

To-day coopeiation Iieiwecn pensons and f^irnips is nu icMsint;!) luxcs 
saiy. Society demands that we woik toMcthei on jno|ef Is loi the enmmon 
wcliaic. Expeiiences must be picnidtd in school in sihnh chihlien Imve 
the opportunity to woik logethei. to plan, to exccuti, and to csahiatc. 
The maiking system inoinotcd pist tlie leveisf—an indnidnal stii\in}> to 
outdo the othcis in the class. 

Coiitiol 111 such situations should not be the aiithrnuatne contiorof 
the te.uhei, the contiol "le.sides in the veiy natuie ol tlie uoil. done as 
a social entciprise in which all uiduidiials h.ive an oppoilunity to con¬ 
tribute and to whidi all Icel a icsponsibdily.” ' 

Experiences should be selected and guided so as to give consideiation 
to the health and physical clevelcipmcnt of thildien. Ihoiiei lighting and 
ventilation have liecn the himt of attention given IumUIi m many class¬ 
rooms. In the last few yoais it has been loiced u[)on us that childien who 
come to school lumgiy and told weu* in no toiulilum to le.nn 

In oidei that the scliool may leali/e its nl))e( lives, it has Iieeii netessaty 
for it to expand us function In many plates lie.dth e\ammati(ms and 
collective woik ate a pait ol the iegul;ii pioccduie Food and < Itulmig 
are fiunished. The expansion ol this type ol seivne in leteni yeais is 
ticmcndous 

Activities must he diveisdied to give peiiods ol change and iuKill the 
needs of the child at Ins mutmaticm level. Rest jieuods slnmld not lie 
neglected Much stmmlatton nnist be (ollowed h) a (aiming situation 
The daily schedule must he caiefully plamu'ci to meet this (lilenon 

Experiences should be so selected and guided as to make jnovision for 
the individual differences in chilchcn. (ihildien dillei in then late of de¬ 
velopment, in the status ol theii development :it any oiu time, and in 
then own individual abilities. Camip.iiisoiis aie made between clnlthen 
instead ol in terms of the child’s own giovvth pattenn This jioint was 
made in Chapter 2 in connection with the clnld's jihysual develojimeni 
and applies just as ceitainly to the intellectual and social phases ot 
growth. 

Teachers lender hp-seivice to the piovisions loi individual dilleienres, 
but many of their teaching procediucs cuielully avoid them ’I’lie common 
concept of “certain icciuiicments to he ma.steied in tach giade’’ has liecn 
the gieatcsL violatoi of the piinciple 

Experiences must be ,so selected and guided ji.s to be suitable to the 
matuvation level of the child. This pmuijile is one most hetpumtiy vio¬ 
lated in the tjadiLional school, foi the logic.il develo|mient ol sub|ect- 
mattci does not conloim to the developmental levels ol the child. 

Maturation needs to be studied fiom the physical, intellectual, and 

1 John Deivoy, E\potejire and hdnctilion (Now Yoih, I lie- M.umill.m Comp.uiv, 
1938), p 61 RcprmtLcl by permission o£ the publishers 
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social aspects The chapters on growth and emotional development 
pointed out many things which needed to be consideied Fine coordina¬ 
tion of the young child, leading experiences for the immature, and group 
piojects involving a number of childien for the kindergarten boy or girl 
aie all violations of the knowledge we have of how childien grow 

Research has contributccl a great deal to oui knowledge of ways in 
which childien mature Even if much of the research was motivated by 
the philosophy of the traditional school, it can be reinterpieted so as to 
he of great value Washburne’s lesearches in arithmetic, investigations 
dealing with social-studies concepts, and reading-readiness studies are 
only a few which have great significance 

Experiences should be so selected and guided as to meet the needs, 
purposes, and interests of children Experiences should meet the needs of 
the learner, or there is no justification for them This principle, howcvei, 
must be cairied farther The needs should not be recognized by the school 
alone but also by the child If he does not lecognize his need for these 
experiences they are not likely to be of much value when the need does 
aiise II society believes the child has need of certain things, it is the re¬ 
sponsibility of the school to help the child to identify those needs If the 
child has few recognized purposes of his own, it is important that the 
school develop more It is only when experiences do meet such iccogntzed 
needs and purposes that they are eflectivcly learned and really educative 
Experiences should be selected and guided so as to be educative rather 
than “mis-educative ” The ciy o£ the extreme progressive school is that 
the child must have experiences Oveilooked is the fact that an experi¬ 
ence can either be good or bad It has the possibility for providing for 
fuither giowth in a worth-while direction, or of restricting growth or 
directing it into undesirable channels 

Dewey’s discussion of this point is most pertinent He says ^ 

Any experience is mis-educative dial has the effect of arresting oi distorting 
the growth of further experience An experience may be such as to engender 
callousness, it may produce lack of sensitivity and of responsiveness it may 
tend to land him in a groove or a rut An experience may be immediately 
enjoyable and yet promote the formation of a slack and careless attitude 
Again expeiiences may be so disconnected from one another that, while each 
is agreeable or even exciting m itself, they are not linked cumulatively to one 
anotliei The quality of any expeiience has two aspects There is the immedi¬ 
ate aspect of agreeableness or disagrceablcness, and there is its mHuencc upon 
later experiences 

Careful consideration needs to be given to the evaluation of the results 
of expeiiences Neither the tiaditional nor the modern school has given 
sufficient attention to this point The traditional school piovidcd experi¬ 
ences for pupils that were in some cases bad and in othei cases good If 

2Fiom John Dewey, Expeiience and Education^ pp 13 II, 17 By peimission of The 
Macmillan Company, publishers 
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an English class eventuated in uttci disgust with any “gnocl" leading, 
obviously the result was bad If an English class in a piogiessive school 
has the same result, it is just as bad 

Social values The school must be a constiuctive agency ni the develop¬ 
ment o£ our democratic society The students .should leave the school with 
the desire and ability to retain the chciishcd ideals .ind honoied tuuli- 
tions of our democracy, with the will to protect the best fences and insti¬ 
tutions ol contempoiaiy society, and with the detenmnation to bla/c new 
paths whenever the way leads to social impiovemcnt. 1 o attain these ends 
we need to think through our whole school jnogiam and jiios'ide moie 
elTective situations than we have at piesent The total school [iiogiam 
from glades one to twelve needs to be studied foi this purjiose 

Expeiicnccs, activity, freedom are not enough They must be so utilized 
as to lead to growth in desiiable diicctions. Obviously, as Dewey jioinis 
out. a unit of woik which wandcis all over may be enjoyable but it 
destioys continuity of development 

The implications loi planning arc inhcicnt, csjrccially in this tiitciia. 
If experiences are to be educative, the best judgment [lossibU* must be 
used in their selection and guidance .Stiessing the planning needed liy the 
teacher is not an implication that it is rcstiuted to the teathei Tlunc is 
a real place foi pupil planning, but by no means should it lie left entuely 
to the jDupiIs as some teacheis have clone ' 

Experiences should be so selected and guided as to enUuge the child’s 
understanding of important concepts This unclcistanding can best lake 
place when a number of conditions of learning arc met The gieatei the 
vaiiety of associations that can be made with the concept, the Iicttei it is 
learned What a thing is not, is helplul in clarifying what it i.s Examples 
of imjrortant concepts m each aica aic piescntcd in then lespectivc 
chapters 

Experiences must be so selected and guided as to aid in the develop¬ 
ment of new meanings and expanded expeiiences through the utili/ation 
of previous meanings This statement means that il learning is to take 
place it must begin with elements which already have meaning foi the 
child. With these as a point of clcjiaiture, newer meanings aie related to 
these and his backgiound is exjianclecl This is the unclei lying pimcijile 
for so much recent sticss on utili/ing community resources Many Lictois 
m the community aic already somewhat familial to the cliiklrcu, but any 
unit of woik dealing with them would ccnainly icsult in cxjianded mean¬ 
ings being developed 

If this piinciple is accepted, no argument is ncccssaiy foi the need ol 
continuity and connectedness What the child lias learned is moic than a 
fixed possession,” it is a means of ojrening up fuitlier vistas of learning ■* 
This pioblem of continuity is more difficult of solution than the con 
3 Planning is discussed in some detail in Chapter 7 

1 Foi a moie detailed discussion ol this point, sec Dewey, op cit, p 90 
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unuiCy ol the traditional school It requiied only a logical analysis of the 
subject-matter to be covered The newer mterpietation requites knowing 
each group ol cliildien and knowing what expeiiences and undeistand- 
mgs aie meaningful to them The next task is to devise ways of utilizing 
this knowledge to present new experiences that will expand these mean¬ 
ings in desirable directions 

Experiences should be so selected and guided as to develop new mean¬ 
ings through adaptation to the needs of the local community, utilization 
of available local resources, compensation where possible foi environ¬ 
mental lacks, and participation in a wide variety of environmental situa¬ 
tions This follows liom the pievious principle, but is sufficiently im- 
poitant to stand alone The centering of schools in the community means 
that there would need to be much more analysis of the local situation, as 
a basis for curriculum-planning The schools must be conscious of the 
pioblems of the local community, must know what local resources can be 
utilized for educational experiences, must supplement, if possible, any 
enviionmental lacks This procedure will result m an environment- 
centered curriculum 

Actually, at this point the newei program has been weakest Some ol 
the social-studies and science programs have made some progress but 
theie IS still iclatively little claiihcation It is helpful to lemember that 
we all have certain problems in common, but there are many local varia¬ 
tions for which adaptation needs to be made We all eat, but spoon-bread 
IS southern, thick clam chowder is New England’s, onion soup is the 
Brown Derby’s, pompano cn papillote is Antoine’s, and lutifisk is foi 
certain church suppers in Wisconsin 

Experiences should be so related and guided as to utilize some im¬ 
portant aspect of thinking One of the largest and most neglected re¬ 
sponsibilities of the school is to develop m each child the ability to think 
well Materials used m the schools must, of couise, be in themselves woith 
while, but their mam function is to furnish the means for practice in 
thinking In setting up their own problems pupils learn to think through 
a situation, analyze what the pioblem is and what they must learn to find 
the solution In seeking the desired material they learn to consider it 
ciitically to find what is pertinent In detei mining the solution they 
synthesize what they have learned Then when they have a solution, they 
critically evaluate it m the light of all factors 

Critical thinking is most soiely needed m the world to-day If all pupils 
could be taught to think critically and honestly about the things around 
them, advertisers and manufacturcis would have to change their tactics, 

' laboi problems would be readily settled in case they ever arose, and 
democratic government, from the nation to the small oiganization, would 
be most successful 

But thinking cannot take place m a vacuum To think, one must think 
about something Fuither, because a person can think about one type 
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of material, such as scientific or mathematical oi political, it docs not 
follow that he can think well about anothei type 

Experiences should be so selected and guided as to make possible suc¬ 
cessful achievement by the child In many schools the totality of learning 
was disregaided While the child was learning aiithmctic his attitude 
towaid numbei work or school meant little or nothing to the teachei. 
We now know some other learning was taking place, at least some thangc 
in attitudes (Were you ever present when a gioup ol teacheis was told 
they had to study statistics?) The fact that lavorablc attitudes aie de¬ 
veloped when the child is successful is sufficient to wairant the success 
criterion Also study after study has shown that xi successful •cxjicuence 
results in much more learning than an unsuccessful one 

Summary of guiding principles. These giiidmg pitnciples foi the de¬ 
velopment of the ctiniculura of the modern elemental y school sum¬ 
marized for easy reference are 

1 The curriculum is consideied to be the actual expeiientcs ol each pupil 
which are affected by the school 

Expeiicnces should be so selected and guided as 

2 To result in socialized human beings 

3 To give consideration to the emotional development of children 

4 To develop demociatic skills, attitudes, and proceduics 

5 To give consideration to the health and physital development of children 

6 To make provision Cor the individual differences ui chilchcn 

7 To be suitable to the maturation level of the chdd 

8 To meet the needs, purposes, and inteicsts of children 

9 To be educative rather than mis educative 

10 To enlarge the child’s understanding of important concepts 

11 To aid in the development of new meanings and expand cxpciiciices 
through the utilization of previous meanings 

12 To develop new meanings thioiigh adaptation to the needs of the local 
community, utilization of available local resouiccs, compensation whcic jiossible 
for environmental lacks, and participation in a wide variety of environmental 
situations 

13 To utilize some important aspect of thinking 

14 To make possible successful achievement by the child 

If these criteria are to be met, if is inherent that the teacher know 
children, know subject-mattev, know the local envnonment, xind .so 
caielully jrlan, that the optimum values aic derived fiom the combina¬ 
tion Planning is essential Planning docs not mean, however, that cveiy- 
thing IS piedetcimincd 

The tiaditional ^oiogiam cannot meet these criteria In departing from 
the traditional many schools fell into the pitiall of a negative approach 
That IS, the ncwei education should not be what the older education was. 
In the earlier days of any new clepartuie it was easy to succumb to this 
fallacy Instead, the proceduie shoulcT be to build constructively by care¬ 
fully consideimg the implications of tlie new philosophy Practice m 
many schools furnishes evidence that this phase of constructive building 
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IS one to which educators arc giving seiious consideration both in thought 
and practice The material in Part II has been especially selected to 
assist in making the transition 

The method o£ organizing experiences in order to meet effectively the 
criteria just outlined appeals at ptesent to be by units ol woik The 
geneial piocedure lor developing units is treated in the next chapter, 
then sources ol experiences and finally a series ol chapters dealing With 
the various areas of experiences follow In applying the criteria and 
suggestions discussed, it must be remembered that conditions vary, our 
society IS in a period of rapid change, and research and expeiience are 
continually contributing to educational procedure 


II CONTRASTS OF THE OLD AND NEW IN EDUCATION 

Theie are many points at which the contrast between the traditional 
and newer piocedures is marked The variance in piacticc of these differ¬ 
ences can best be shown by placing the old and the new together ® 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN OLD AND NEW PROCEDURES 

Old New 

A Goals 


1 Preparation for the future 

2 Teaching of facts and skills which 
were necessary for adult life 

3 Passing on of the cultural heritage 

4 Withdrawal from the community 

5 Static aims and materials 


1 Making the most of present living 

2 Facts and skills used to contribute 

to the total development of chil¬ 
dren 

3 Understanding and control of 
present-day personal and social 
needs 

4 Utilization of resources of the com¬ 
munity 

5 Acquaintance with a changing 
world 


B Learning 

6 Learning dictated, prescribed, and 6 Learning through experiences in- 
controlled by text and teacher volving planning, self-direction, 

discovery, exploration, and think¬ 
ing 

5 This comparison vepiesents a compilation fioin a number of similar coinpaiisons, 
see John Dewey, Experience and Edncation (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1938), 23p 5, 6 

Samuel Everett, '*Cuiiiculum Malting and the State of the Nation,*' North Ceniial 
Association Qiiarterly, Vol 11, October, 1936, pp 215-221 

M Maclilene Veveika, “Some Characteiistics of an Activity versus a Formal School 
Program,*' Elementary Currictilitm Bulletin, No 223 (Los Angeles City Schools, May, 
1936) 

Lama Zirbes, Curriculum Lrends (Washington, D C, Association Cor Chilclliood- 
Education. 1935) 
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7 Assigning, questioning, and evalu¬ 
ating by teacher 

8 Acquisition ol skills and abilities 
by isolated drill 

9 Learning through studying about 
hie 

10 Things to be learned selected ac- 10 
coiding to sequence m subject 


7 Self-assignments, discussion of find¬ 
ings, and evaluation of own work 
by childien 

8 Acquisition of skills and abilities 
as a result of a need or lack 

9 Learning through active paiticipa- 
tion in gioup and community liv¬ 
ing 

Things to he loaincd selected ac- 
coiding to maturation of chikhen 


C Oraamzine- Exbeiiences 


11 Course organized into highly spe¬ 
cialized subjects 

12 Couvsea tended to be worked out 
in advance 

13 Only intellectual materials of 
highly academic type utilized in 
courses 

14 Definite distinction between cur- 
ricultii and cxtracuriicular activi¬ 
ties 


11 Subject lines being broken down 
and oiganiz.ition taking pi,ice 
aioimcl broad fields or functional 
areas 

12 Planned in advance but with much 
opportunity for pupil-paiticipa- 
tion and direction 

13 All types of experiences utili/cd. 
visual .lids, radio, community le- 
sourccs 

14 All exiiericnces nITcctcd by the 
school considered part of the cur- 
iiciilum 


D Dttetphne 


15 Imposition from above, rigid and 
jDassive 

16 External discipline 


17 Competition, striving to beat one’s 
associates 


15 Ex]5ression and cultivation of in 
dividuality in a woiking situation 

16 Conliol inhcicnt in the social situ¬ 
ation in which all aie working for 
a common purpose 

17 Cooperation with others to achieve 
a common purpose 


E Admimsh atwe Pioccdines 


18 Concern with efficient routine 

19 Scheduling m small inflexible 
blocks of time 

20 Adherence to definite class divi¬ 
sions 


18 Aid to improving the educational 
experiences of childicn 

19 .Scheduling in longer flexible 
blocks of time 

20 Flexible grouping of pupils 


These points could be broken down into minute details and many 
added, but they are sufficient to show the contrast between the usual type 
of traditional school and some of the things the newer school is stiiving to 
provide Obviously there are very few schools which might be said to be 
at either extreme m all characteiistics There are many schools in which 
practices at both exticnies can be found Unfortunately, consistency in 
applying our philosophy in all our practices has not been a thing which 
has caused many educators sleepless nights Then, loo, the inconsistencies 
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and conflicts between our social, economic, and educational philosophies 
have not bothered us as much as they should 


III NEWER PRACTICES ARE EETTErI 

Numerous researches The accumulation of evidence from research 
shows conclusively that the modern programs of education make greater 
contributions to all of the objectives than do the traditional programs 
The volume edited by Leonaid and Eunch ® along with others'' show 
that according to standardized tests in the skill subjects, children in 
activity programs do as well as those in traditional schools These studies 
are of utmost significance, for the most obvious result to be expected was 
that lessening the time on drill would lessen achievement 

In areas other than skills the difference is markedly in favor of the 
modern piogiains Eurich, after carefully slfudying all of the evidence 
summarized in An Evaluation of Modern Education, draws these con¬ 
clusions ® 

Atb the products of the modern schools ‘‘dtsctplined’’ in the basic skills'^ On no 
other question that the critics have raised in the layman's mind is the evidence 
more comprehensive and conclusive In practically every study and in almost 
every skill that has been consideiecl, as the charts so strikingly show, children in 
schools following the newer piactices are slightly if not markedly superior to 
children in the more conventional schools The teacher, therefore, remains 
the key factor and, in all piobability, is of even gieater importance in determin¬ 
ing the eEectivcness of the newer methods than was the case with the old 

Are the products of the modern school “disciplined" in knowledge and in 
then use of iP The results of various subject-matter tests at the elementary, the 
secondary, and the college levels are wholly in line with the relative effectiveness 
of the newer and older practices m the development of skills In ability to 
interpret facts, in ability to generalize—although the data on these points are 
somewhat more meager—the same picture obtains 

Are the products of the netuei schools sufficiently “disciplined" to work suc¬ 
cessfully at the higher educational levels? The answer is again "yes," whether it 
IS considered from the standpoint of the subsequent success of elementary-school 
children after they reach high school, or of high-school pupils after they reach 
college 

B J Paul Leonard and Alvin C Eurich, An Evaluation of Modern Education (New 
Yotk, Appleton-Century-Ciolts, Inc, 1942), 299 pp 

1 Especially significant are the mimeious studies published from 1939 to 1941 report¬ 
ing the New 'York City lesiilts Sec J Wayne Wrightstone, "Evaluation ol the Experi¬ 
ment with the Activity Progtam in New Yoik City Elementary Schools,” Journal of 
Educational Research, Yol 38. December. 1914, pp 252-257 

Also L Thomas tiopkms and James E Mendenhall, Achievement at Lincoln School 
(New Yoik, Bureau ol Publications, Teachers College, Cohiinbia University, 1934) 

E E Obeiholtzei, Inlegrated Curitculum in Practices, Contributions to Education, 
No 694 (New York, Bureau o£ Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937) 

J Wayne WiighLstoiie, Appiaisal of Nexver Elementary School Practices (New York, 
Biueau ol Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938) 

8 Leonard and Eurich, op ett Excerpts from pp 280-285 
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Are the products oj the netoe't schools physically "disciplined"? On the basis 
ot the one study the conventional schools aie slightly, lint not sigiiihr.intly, 
ahead ol the newei programs in equipping pupils with lieallh infoiniation On 
physical fitness as expressed in a physical fitness index, howevei, the pioducts 
o£ the newer schools have consider.ibly higher latiiigs dhc d.u.i .ue mcagei and 
cannot, therefore, be relied upon with any dcgiec oi assiiiante 

Hoiu adequately aie the pioducts oJ the newer schools jnepened in then sotial- 
peisonal development joi effective citizenship? It appeals tliat the neivei schools 
aie far and significantly nioic cllective m developing sell initiative, ciitital ability, 
cooperativeness, and civic beliefs Likewise, they aie moie ellcxtne ag.iin horn 
relatively meager evidence, in developing c|ualitics of le.ideiship Ihe leniattvc 
evidence strongly suggests the conclusion that the modem schools tend to develop 
better citi/ens, more fully adjusted peisons, and a largei pioportion and higher 
quality of leaders 

The New York City cxpeiiment was the most compichensivc study as 
yet unclei taken The conclusion ol the study is biiclly stated. “ 

“The activity program ivas as elTective as the longer esLablished pingiam in 
developing children's inasteiy of fundament.il knowledges .ind skills, that it was 
moie eflectivc m develojnng children’s auiiudes, inieiests, social behaviors, 
ability to think, and ability to work on their own inuialive.’’ 

Many interesting results came fioin the studies The behavioi on tiips 
was compaied "Ihe activity gioup showed less iigul coiiiiol and moie 
acceptable behavior^" Auothei study showed the need ioi ceilain pie- 
cautions on the pait o£ the teachci In the activity piogiam one-iouith 
o£ die class did fifty per cent of the paiticipation (talking), while in the 
tiadiiional piogiain the same pxopoition did only loity-one ]iei' tent 
However, the latio o£ the pupils’ scl£-assei tativc items ol pai Licijiation 
to lecitational items was markedly Inghci in the activity piogiain In the 
activity piogram the negative comments o£ the teacher (Don’t do that) 
were in laiger pioportion to the positive, than in the traditional Such 
studies are examples o£ the need for continued caiefiil analysis oL piacticc 
and continued impxovemenL We do not know enough, as yet, of what 
actually happens in our classrooms 

Evaluation of widei objectives One ol the most compiehcnsive and 
also most highly publicized comparisons is Wrightstonc’s 1938 lepoit’^^ 
WnghtsLone measured didercnces between pupils in Liadilional schools 
and those in piogiessive schools The significance of his study is due to 

0 Wiiglitstonc, op cit , 1911, p 2*17 

1“ Robert L Tlioinclike, John J LofUis, ancl Bemaicl Goldman, "Obseivations ot 
Exclusions in AcLiviiy ancl Conciol Schools," Jcmincil of l'.\pei inicnUil /'.duration, Vol 
10, Dcccmbei, 1941, p 146 149 

iiAiLhiii T Jersilcl, Bernaid Goldman, Calhciine L Jeisild, and Joliii L Lofliis, 
"Studies o£ Elementaiy School Cl.isses in Action, II Pupil Paiticipation and Vspccts of 
Teacliei-Pupil Relalionships," Journal of Expei tmenlal EducaLion, Vol 10, Dcccinbci, 
1941, pp 119 137 

12 Wrightstone, op cit Sec Time and Nevis Week for the last week in October, 
1938, £oi examples ot recognition which the study icccivecl 
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the fact that he measuied differences in achieving objectives, rather than 
limiting his comparisons to skills His evaluation dealt with 

Desirable Social Relationships 
Individual Aptitudes 
Power of Critical Thinking 
Command of Knowledges and Skills 
Physical and Mental Health 
Participation in Worth-While Activities 

The instruments he used to obtain measurements for each of the ob¬ 
jectives are most interesting In some cases he used standaidized tests, m 
othei cases he had to constiuct special tests Questionnaires, rating scales, 
and observation check-lists were also used The detailed list of objectives, 
With the insLiunicnts he used in appiaising the extent to which each 
gioup lealizcd the objectives, is given in Table IV The compiehensive- 
ness of the study can be lealized thiough a careful study of this table If 
one IS interested in further suggestions foi meastuing the extent to which 
the objectives of elementaly education have been achieved, comparable 
suggestions given in Table XX in Chapter 15 will be of’inteiest 

TABLE IV 

Cardinal OujEcnvLS of Ellmlmary EnucAiroN and Instrumenis of Appraisal* 

Cardinal Objectiva of Elementary 

Education * Instruments of Appraisal 

A PRAcncL or Di siraull Social Relation¬ 
ships 

1 Inloiinatioii about impoitant ele- 1 Specially constnicted infoimation test 

meiitaiy current alTaiis of social, entitled Current AlTairs 

economic, and esthetic n.itiue 

2 Bioacl-rainclecl social beliefs and atti- 2 Specially constiucLcd test on social 

tudes lelatcd to topics and phenora- beliefs and aumides entitled “What 

ena studied in the clcinentaiy school Do You Believe' 

3 Honesty in scoiing own tests and 3 Mallei, J B , Self Maiking Test 

papei s 

i Peitoimanie of acts indicative of 4 Contiolled observation and anecdotal 

initiative, coopeiation, leadership, recoid techniques See "Constructing 

and ivork spiiit an Observational Technique” by 

J W WiightsLone, Teachers College 
Record, Vol 37, October, 1935, pp 1-9 

B Discovery and Development of Indi- 

viDiiAi Apinuoiis 

1 Development of aptitudes such as 1 (a) Specially constructed question- 

telling and wilting stones, writing iiaire, and (b) Judgment Baling 

pocLiy, diawung and painting, con- Scale foi Cicalive Wilting, and (c) 

stiuction, music, and dancing ludgment Rating Scale foi Cieative 

Graphic Aits, and (ri) Mciei Seashore 
Art Judgment Test 

C CULTIVAIION OF POWERS OF CRITICAL 

Thinking 

1 Finding and selecting data on prob- 1 Specially const! ucted tesL entitled 
lems Obtaining Facts for social studies 

J Wayne Wnghtstone, Appraisal of Neioer Elementary SrliQOl Practices (Hew York, Teackers 
College, Columbia University, 193fl), pp 163-164 
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Cardinal Objectivef of Elementary 
Education 

2 Dra^vini^ conclusions nnd inferences 
from data 

3 Applying conclusions oi gcneializa- 
Lions to events 

D Command oi Common iNironAiiNr. 

JC.NOWL1 nor and Skills 

1 Reading silently ivilli case, speed and 
compicliensioii 

2 Spelling with acciiiacy the normal 
vocalnilniy 

3 Wilting and speiiking with freedom 
fiom gross errors 

4. PeiCoiming accurately in arithmetic 
the foul fumlaincntal opciations and 
knowing when to use them 

E Sound I’iissical and Mintai Hialtii 

1, (a) Tnlounation about piopei phys¬ 
ical health li lints and attitudes, first 
aid, and elfect of haiinCul duigs and 
naicotKS, (h) physical stiength and 
(itness indcv 

2 Mental health habits and attitudes 
indicating (a) eiiiotional stability, 
self contiol, and (/)) fiicmlhness or 
sociability 

F. Ari’RrciA rioN of Wortii-Wiuu Acnvi- 

TIES 

1 Paiticipation loi eipoytiient m such 
activities as ait, music, leading, 
games, experimentation, and travel 


Inshnnienl^. of Ippiattal 

2 Specially consiiucted test entitled 
pKplatning laiLs foi sonal siudns 

3 Specially constiuetcd test entitled 
Applying Facts foi social studies 


1 (a) Metiopohl.in Reading lests, 

Piiinaiy ff Foiiu ^ (li) Stanford 
Reading Test Foi in W 

2 (fl) Metio[)olUan Spedlmg tests, Pn 
inaiy II I'oim A 

3 (a) Mcliopolitan language Tests, 

Pttmai) II Foi in A 

(6) Stanford Language 'lest Foim 
W 

I (a) Metiopohl.in Aiitlimetic Test, 

Piiin.iij II roim A, (It) Stanfoul 
■Viithinctic Te-sL Foim W 

1 (a) Speci.illv comliiiited tests on 

Health Vw.ueness, (h) Roge-is, F. R,, 
Physical Capacity tests 


2 (n) Spcciallv tonstiiitti.d Peisonahty 

li.ut liuluaUii, Pan I, Pcisonil 
Adjustment, Pait II, Social Adjust 
ment 


1 Specially constiiicted questionnaire 
on parlicipitioii in voluniaiy extra- 
sthool leisiue activiues 


The hndings indicated that m every case except one, that of health 
information, the difleience is in favoi ol the newei practices If intcr- 
pieted strictly, many of the differences weie not considcicd statistically 
signiiicant, for they did not have a critical ratio equal to 3 0 However, 
the fact that all of the differences aie in the same direction except one 
makes the icsults much more significant than in the case of one such 
difference This fact, coupled with the ratios which weic above .3 0, 
makes the results highly significant in favor of the ncwoi practices 

IV DEVELOPING A NEWER PROGRAM—SOME SlIC.GFS I IONS 

We recognire good educational practices There arc hundieds of 
excellent examples and descriptions of such practices. Yet there is a 

IS For a discussion of the significance of small consistent dilTciences sec Dorris Mav 
Lee, The Inipoiianee of Reading for Achieving in Grades Four, Five, and Six, Con 
tributions to Education, No 556 (New Voik, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1933) 
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tremendous educational lag The process by which successlul curiiculum 
impiovcments have been brought about needs much more study 

Any system involved in a piogiam of cuinculum development should 
have guides Since the problem is of such gieat importance, a lew guid¬ 
ing principles have been summarized heie but not discussed in detail 

1 The curriculum is considered to be the actual expciicnces oJ each pupil 
which are aEectccl by the school 

2 Curriculum development is conceived as a pioccss of the improvement of 
the total staff m the guidance of pupil expeiiences 

3 Curriculum development is a continuous process carried on within each 
school system 

4 Existing subjects do not necessarily constitute the best organization of 
pupil experiences 

5 Careful consideration should be given to the uiilization of the guiding 
principles for the selection and guidance of pupil expeiiences 

6 Curriculum development is a democratic piocess utilizing the services of 
pupils, teachers, parents, community, and outside educational agencies Too 
often It has been only a function of leacheis 

7 The teacher is responsible within bioad limits for the guidance of pupil 
experiences This means that teachers must be encouraged and be free to ex¬ 
periment 

8 A course of study is only one means to be utilized foi the impiovement 
of teachers in the guidance of pupil experiences 

9 The course of study should be rich in suggestjons for experiences, methods, 
and materials It should not be prescriptive 

10 The individual school provides one of the most effective units for de¬ 
veloping desirable improvement 

11 Each leader must have basic respect for the contribution and personality 
of the members of the study group 

Strategy and time of group efforts are important if the leader is to 
cooidinate group efforts Miel has a number of suggestions 

1 Begin where people are Determine readiness, learn what changes are 
desired 

2 Respect the need for security Respect 'growth lates and differences in 
individuals 

3 Avoid unsound short-cuts Some are admmisLiative fiat, overdependence 
upon the written word, attempting to get uniformity “It is all too easy to ovei- 
estimate the readiness £oi change on the pari of others when one has himself 
had experiences that make change seem imperative “ 

4 Apply the principle of reality (a) In some matters where technical decisions 
are required, it may be well to make tlie change and then submit the results for 

I'l Helpful in this legaid is the scholarly analysis of Alice Miel’s, Changing the 
Curriculum (Appleton-Centuxy-Ciofts, Inc, 1946) Also of more limited value are 
certain yearbooks of the Association foi Supeivision and Curriculum Development, 
Leadership Ai Work (1943), Croup Planning in Education (1945), and Leadership 
Through Supervision (1946), (Washington, D C , The Association, N E A) 

IE Adapted from Miel, op cit, pp 181 185 Here can be found the elaboiation of 
these points 
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public appioval oi cliSiippioval (b) In those mattcis highly th.ngcd with emo¬ 
tion, such ds sex educatifiti, it is best to plan ivith patents as how best to provide 
such eduration (c) In still othei cases the concern of the community might well 
be used to show the need foi curriculum improvement 

The working together of the entire staff Curriculitm develojiment is a 
process by which the cntiic staff grows together TIic gioiiji must loimu- 
Idtc the pioblems on which they wish to devote then time and eneigics 
The teim "m-scivicc training foi tcachcis” is vciy pool It needs to be 
replaced by a phrase which will give the connotation of the eiitiie stall 
woiking together to solve the pioblcnis facing them "Coopeiative staff 
planning,” “coopciativc gioup work,” oi some such tcim gives a nineh 
better picture o£ the process The adimnistiatoi can develop as well as 
the teacher 

Incieasing the entiie staff’s ability to utilize the guiding piinciples more 
effccLivcly is the aim of such a piogiam This improvement should lesult 
in better learning situations lor boys and girls If sndi grouji woik is to 
be effective, the child and his development must occupy the ccntei of 
locus 

The desned results of a progiam .uc simple to state The object is to 
have the staff develop and accept .guiding piincpiles as imjioitant and 
then impiove their ability to cany them oui effectively The siejis in 
attaining these icsults, however, aic by no means so simple In geneial, 
befoic any moie than lip-scivicc can be jiaid to a piinciple, the staff 
must understand the backgiound horn which it dcvelojied and some of 
the implicatLons it has for school practice lurthci attempts to apjily the 
princijilc will lead each individual to see an increasing number of 
implications foi practice 

The devices which can be utilized m the process aic numcious. Read¬ 
ing, discussion, outside speakers, studies of children, studies ol the 
community and its lesources, actual jiarticipation in cxpciienccs planned 
for chilchen, demonstration lessons, observation, wilting ol units, and 
studies oi newer media of learning such as radio, visual aids, and exclu¬ 
sions aic all effective means of furthcimg teachers’ iindeistanding The 
staff’s learning piocess is the same as the pupil's but on a highci level of 
matuiation The one difficulty of many progiams of tiannug-in-service 
is that no opportunity is allowed the teacher to be an active paiticipant 
She IS “talked at” rather than being an essential part ni the jiiocedurc 
The “talking at” is no moie effective foi teachers than it is ior children. 
The expciicnccs that the teacheis have m curriculum development sliould 
be so selected and guided as to meet tlicir needs, pin poses, and mtciests. 

While it was pointed out that the teachers’ learning process was similai 
to the pupils’, the relationship between the principal and teacher is not 
the same as between teacher and pupil “The foimei lelationship is a 
peer relationship, one in which different kinds and amounts ol com¬ 
petence and maturity arc present in both parties This means that the 
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task of leadership is all the more delicate and requires the utmost under¬ 
standing of past experience and present motivation ” 

Actual studies of pupils and community One device that has not been 
used sufficiently is to have teacheis make actual studies of the pupils and 
the community Studies of children’s out-oi-school activities oiler many 
valuable suggestions loi the improvement of the curiiculum experiences 
Their reading, their play interests, their hobbies, the movies they enjoy, 
and the laclio piogiams to which they listen, all furnish teachers new 
bases for understanding children From such studies can also come a 
fuller development of the concept of growth For instance, the results of 
a radio-hstenmg study when combined by the teachers of the various 
grades yield some insights into maturation that no amount of reading 
would do 

A second source for studies which yields profitable results is the class¬ 
room reactions of boys and gills This oppoituniLy for observation and 
analysis is limitless One example is the study of personality pioblcms in 
iclation to language difficulties made by the Madison teachers From 
tins study they realized for the first time that language difficulties were 
very closely ielated to personality difficulties, one of the most important 
concepts for influencing language work m the elementaly school In this 
case the results of the study have influenced the thinking of many more 
tlian the teachers who made it, for it has received rather wide attention 
Anothei example is a study made by one teacher who was concerned 
with the most eflective method of presenting group repoits Some groups 
were in the habit of supplementing their repoits by some type of visual 
presentation On one unit she had the groups utilize some manner of 
visual aid to supplement the oral picsentation In most cases the children 
used maps oi pictures which they had drawn In a second unit the oral 
repoits alone were used By as careful measuics as she could develop, she 
found that they remembered more and remembered it longer when the 
visual presentation supplemented the oral These are only two examples, 
but the imaginative teacher, principal, or supervisor can develop many 
such studies 

A third souice for studies is the pooling of classroom experiences The 
list of language activities compiled by the Embank teacheis is the result 
of such a pooling Each teacher listed the language activities which 
developed dming the year in the units she taught The lists of the indi¬ 
vidual teacheis weie then combined to fuinish a mastei list This study 
resulted in the teachers’ becoming conscious of more chances to utilize the 
opportunities for language development and gave them a better idea of 
the development of language throughout the grades 

A similar study of number experiences showed clearly that m grade 

1“ Miel, op at , p IGS 

IT See pages 354-45G for a moie detailed report 
18 See pages 364-366 for the list 
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thiec and above, the tearhcis wcic not making ii&e of the oppoitunuies 
that occurred to develop mimbei concepts The pinnaiy tc.ichcts were 
doing an excellent job ol utih/ing infidental number opiJoiLunities, but 
othci teacheis were overlooking them There aic many things to be 
studied by the technique of pooling classioom exiieiieiues. It may not 
result in a completely scientific study which woiiltl nieiii jmbhcatinn in 
a leseaich journal, but if it has incieased the insight of the teacher and 
irapiovcd hei guidance of learning experiences, iL has bexm moie than 
woi th while 

A fouith source is the study of the rcsoiures of the eonununity by the 
teachers. Bcfoie the teacher can effectively utilize tommunity re.som'ccs in 
hei classroom, she must know something ahoni them Theie aie very 
elaborate outlines for community study, and ihcie aic veiy sirajilc ones 
The staff of the elementary demonstration school of the University of 
Minnesota compiled a bulletin on Usi7ig Community Resouices which 
lists SIX areas of communuy lesouices This list appears on jiage 2(j'l. The 
material collected for the pioneei tinii from the attics ol a New England 
town as described on page 231 is anolhci examjile of too olten unutilized 
"gold mines ” ElelpCul lefcrcnces for this jjrolilem will be found in the 
bibhogiaphy at the end of Chaptei 8 

Teachers must have exjierienccs Anothei tcchnicjuc, which lias liecn 
utilized veiy effectively m Los zS.ngclcs County, is giving uvuheis the 
same cxpciicnccs they arc supposed to give to then jiupils Exclusions of 
tcachcis have been conducted foi a number ol ycai.s to vaiious inclustiial, 
commercial, goveiiiincntal, and iccreational situations to be found within ' 
easy reach Also, meetings have been held whcie teacheis had the ojipor- 
tunity actually to woik with vaiious ait and miisie media The Lyjie of 
knowledge which the teacher thus gains is essential for her batkgi mind if 
she IS effectively to guide learning m the niodein classroom 

Consultants? Einally, some consideration should be given to the role 
of the outside "expcit” oi consultant II such a consultant can fuinish 
assistance in guiding teachers’ experiences so that they in tiun become 
more effective in guiding pupils’ expenentes, his services would l>e in¬ 
valuable II the consultant comes in with the idea of dictating oi im¬ 
posing, the only lesult ran he laihiie loi the jnogram Often he can help 
a stair think thiough its problems Also, he can bung oiu ceUam jicnnls, 
points which aie sometimes veiy chllirult foi one in the syslem to discuss 

Lay particijiation Thcte have been many suggestions that l.iy gioups 
be used in ruiriculum impiovcracnt It is a levelation to talk and plan 
with parents on what they ically wain foi theu chilchcn. In many cases 
the parents are fai in advance ol school people 

loToi helpful suffgestions in planning such expciicnces, see Utilization of Commn- 
niiy Resoince'i in the Social Studies Ninth Ycaihook (Csniibiidgc, Mass, National 
Council £or the Social Sludies, 1939), Ch II, also Echvsarcl G Olsen, School and Com¬ 
munity Programs (New 'York, Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1919) 
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One efEective plan is to use the classroom parents as a group to study 
the problems of the given room Oppoi trinities for effective use of the 
people of the community for curiiculum development are numerous but 
require considerable imagination, and in some cases courage, to venture 
into new paths One illustiation is in connection with soil conservation 
The farm members of the soil conservation districts of Whitman County 
were invited to a dinnci on the State College of Washington Campus 
Meeting irith teacheis and administrators of the area and members of 
the School of Education, they discussed what the schools could do in the 
problem of soil conservation Out of that meeting grew a number of 
proiccts thioughout the county None of those folks will evei urge the 
school to limit Its progiam to the three R’s 

Opinions of parents, pupils, and teachers Theie have been a number 
of qucstionnaiies used to obtain opinions of lay groups and teacheis as 
to what should be done to improve the schools The most complete 
piovisions foi obtaining such opinions has been developed by Hand, 
Finley, and Dolio They have developed questionnaires for parents, 
pupils, and teachers on a variety of questions Responses of all thiee 
gioups can be compaied Detailed suggestions foi use and tabulation 
have been picparcd by Hand 

A philosophy should be developed. A study by Chapman of the 
philosophy ol education undeilying elementary courses oi study shows 
that tn only a few cases do couises actually state a philosophy of educa¬ 
tion In bulletins issued by seventy-five cities and states a philosophy was 
only diiectly stated in nine cases In many othei cases it was implied 
This is a stiiking neglect in couise-of-stucly bulletins 

One of the techniques of curriculum revision is the development of a 
philosophy of education by all of the staff A suggested list oi questions 
might be helpful in stating a philosophy These aie 

1 Wliai is ihe meaning of life? 

2 Whdi IS the accepted theoiy of the stiucture and processes of society? 

3 What are the special functions of the school? 

4 What view is held in legard Lo the growth of personality? 

ani'oi liuLhei suggestions see G Robert Koopman, Alice Miel, and Paul J Misner, 
Democracy in School Admimstialion (New York, AppleLon-Ccntury-CroCts, Inc, 1943) 

Alice Mlcl, Changing Lhe Cunicuhiin, op rit 

Helen Stoien, Laym6’?i Help Plan the Cwnculiim (Washington, D C, Association 
foi Supcvvision and CuincuUim Development, N E A, 1917), 75 pp 

Haiold C Hand, What People Thtnh About Then Schools (Yonkeis, New York, 
Work! Book Company, 1918), 219 pp Copies of the paicnts’ and high school pupils' 
qnesLionn.inc, aie obtainable liom the Woild Book Company The others may be 
mimeograiihcd by leqtiesung peimission 

22 Alvan L Chapman, A SLticly of the Philosophy of Education Underlying Elemen¬ 
tary School Couises of Study, Unpublished disseitation. University of Texas Library, 
Austin, Texas, 1939 

2 S George S Counts, ‘'Philosophy and Research," School and Society, July 27, 1929. 
p lOS This was the classification accepted by Chapman after leweiving all the recent 
writing on the siibiect 
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5 What IS the natuie ol the indmdualf 

6 What IS the nature of the learning and educative piorcss? 

It IS a most valuable expeiience to have teadieis really state what their 
philosophy of education is A check-list which includes a range ol posi¬ 
tions IS excellent lor getting teacheis to think thiough theii positions 11 
the check-list given in the appendix of T/tc Aciimiy Moacincnt is re¬ 
arranged so the live positions will not he in the same oidei, it makes a 
most usable device This has been used successtnlly in cuiiitnhiiu classes 
and with cumculum committees 

The statement of philosophy should not be the Inst step It should 
glow out ol othei cumculum work It must be rcmcmibcied that eveiy 
teacher has a philosophy implied in hci piarticesj whethei oi not it is 
stated 

Written mateiials Materials prepaied lor use with the local stall have 
many valucsj both to those who prcpaie them and to those rvho nse them 
A widci variety of mateiialSj departing Iiom the “course-of-stiuly," has 
come into use Micl outlines the lollownig as having piomise. 

1 Curriculum iccoids—descnptive accounts ol actual cumculum expel u'lrces 
of childieir showing how the activity originated, steps taken in ties eloping it, 
successes and hulurcs, matcri.ilb found useful, values received, etc 

2 Resource mrits—a wealth of suggestions foi possible use m guiding the 
iLucly of a group ot learncis along some line ol gencial mteiesl .iiicl value 

3 Teaching aids—specific bulletins giving help to Leacireis along speual lures 
■.ndi as conducting discussions, encouiaging cicaUve willing, plaimnig suicesslul 
excursions, making use of certain visual aids, and so on 

4 Policies and piocedures—biief statements of instructional politics and the 
pioccdmes necessaiy lor carrying them out as agieeci upon Iry faculty groups 

B Mateiials on child development—summaries of (indmgs m the field ol child 
'ilevelopmeirt that vvill help teacheis to plan and work moie wisely with childieii 

6 Bulletins on community resources—names, addi esses, and iclephoric num¬ 
bers of persons with rvlioin to make contact in making arrangements foi use 
of people and institutions in the instructional process, along with suggestions 
for making best use of each resource listed 

Should a teacher be asked to write up each unit? To ask a teachci to 
prepare accounts for each unit taught is too inrulr There might he .several 
solutions One would be to have the teachei wiitc rip one rinit a seme.stei 
or year Another way which has not been utih/ed as much as ])ossiblc is 
to develop a file for each unit commonly tanght in the system Te.icheis 
can add accounts ol successful appioadres, expoiientes that were woith 
while, and valuable rcfciences Other material tan be added such as 
means of evaluation, pictures of activities, examples of rhildren’s work, 
and anything else that might prove suggestive .Soon, if an cllort is made 
to keep the material coming in, there would be accumulated a considei- 

Zit National Society Coi the Study o£ Education, Fhc Activity Movement, Tlinly- 
Third Yeaibook, Part II (Blooinmgton, Ill. Public School Piihhsliuig Cotirpaiiy, 1931) 

3SMiel, op cit, pp 117-118 
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able body of very worth-while cmriculum material for teachers to use 
If the system wishes to compile source units, these accumulations fur¬ 
nish the best possible basis foi a committee with the responsibility of 
writing one 

Changes can be effective Newer practices are the result of the inter¬ 
pretation of a philosophy and psychology Proceduies have slowly evolved 
There has been much more hp-service paid to the underlying philosophy 
and psychology of the movement than there have been attempts to put 
them into practice One of the main reasons for the slow development 
has been the fear that pupils would not make as much progiess in the 
fundamentals under the newer procedures as under the more traditional 
ones The studies by Wrightstone and the many others which substantiate 
them should eliminate that fear 

Piogiessive piactices do result in better learning of the fundamental 
knowledges and skills which the elementary school has so long stressed 
They do even more, they make more progress toward attaining the 
objectives which the modem elementary school considers impoitant No 
longei need there be any hesitation on the pait ot school systems m de¬ 
parting from the tiaditional practices 

A woid of caution is needed Change must come gradually A prin¬ 
cipal, superintendent, or supervisor cannot levolutionize a school system 
in one semester Change must be made on a sound basis ol undeilying 
piinciples and understanding It must not be thought that the expressions 
of such cautions indicate a traditional viewpoint 

The emphasis of the whole volume is upon making impiovements in 
the instructional process which will result in an inci eased realization of 
the objectives of elementaiy education Certain cautions have been 
stiessed, for they repiesent situations in which the pioneering schools 
most often have made approaches that they later have changed If the 
mistakes made by a number of schools can be avoided by others, young¬ 
sters will profit just that much 

Suggested Learning Experiences 

1 Make a collection o£ various definiUons of the term cutiiculum The 
easiest way is Lo use cards and place one clefiiiiuon with its relercnce on each 
card If all of the gioup in then reading accumulate diese, a number of defim 
tions can be quickly gathered 

2 Which of the definitions do you consider to be traditional, which pro¬ 
gressive? From class discussion formulate a definition whieh is acceptable to 
the gioup 

3, Observe a class Which piocedures promoted the emotional development 
o£ children, and which might have harmful effects? 

4 Describe several learning experiences obseived Evaluate them, using the 
criteria developed in section I of this chapter Winch criteria were least fre, 
queiitly met? 

5 Discuss the implications for planning in advance which are suggested by 
the criteria. 
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6 What additional contrasts between ilic old and new sdiools can you add 
to those given in section II? 

7 What aic some ol the unnsiially iich cvpciiences tvhirh have been devel¬ 
oped m the nioie modern elementary sthooP These can he described [tom your 
experience oi iiom accounts by Andius, Evciett, Hoirall, Minor, Eduaition for 
All American Clnldien, and the Association for Supcivision and Cunituliim 
Development, 1<I49 Yearbook, Toward licltn Tcnc/inig 

8 Outline tictual studies which tcacheis can make, one ol childien's out-ol- 
school activities, one til classroom leactions of boys and gills, one in pooling 
classionm experience, and one a study ol the community 

9 Prepare a list of the difnciiltics teacheis have when changing fioni .i tia- 
ditional to a modern piogiain References by Adams, Iloirall, Mead and Oith, 
and Oberlioltzer should be helplul 

10 Compare the guides to learning suggested m secLitm I with licaumont 
and Macomber, Muiscll, and Towardt Belter Teaching 

11 11 you are mteiested m a piogiam of ciuiiculuni development, desciibe 
briefly the situation Develop a program for next year Tins plan should be as 
comprehensive as possible, but definitely piactical The leleiences which will 
be most helpful are Caswell and Campliell, Eveiett, Gwynn, Mead and Orth. 
Miel, and Stratemeyer 


Si Li Cl LI) RiiiiuNcrs 

Activity piogiam the report of a survey of the cttrrtcnlutn experiment with the artw 
tly pioguitn Til the elementary schooh of the nty of New Yirth {Umvcisils o[ the 
state of Nctv \oik, 1911), 182 p]) 

Adams, Fay, Educating America’! Children (New York, Ronaltl I’less Companv, 1916). 
Cliaptci V deals ivitli the guidance ol Ic.nning 

-, The Initiation of an Activity Program, CoiUubutions to I'dutatioii, No 

r)98 (New 'iork, '[cachets College, Columbia Univeisit), 19'il) I’lesiuis some of the 
ma]oi dillicultics encountcied ity leaclieis m miuatmg an atlisilj tmiituluiii 

Andrus, Ruth, and otlicis, Curriculum Guide! far Teatheis of Childien Jrnin Two to 
•Six (New Yotk, Reynal S. Hiulicock, lO'lG) Excellent foi basic consuleiaiioiis foi 
the picsdiool and kindcigaitcn 

Association foi Siipeivision and Cuiricuhim Yetnbooks Leadership at tVorh (1913), 
Toiuard a New Curriculum (1911), Group Planning m Education (1915), Lcadeiship 
ihioiig/i hnpLiviiion (191G), Oiganizing the Eletiicnlniy Sihiinl for I unrig and 
Learning (1917), Toward Better Teaching (1919), (Washington, 1) C, 'Fhc asso 
ciation, N E A) '1 hesc ycailiooks deal with lcadeiship and ways of iin[)U)Ving the 
educational piogiam 

Barr, A S , Burton, Wilham H , and BRurncNiR, L J , Superutnon (New Yoik, Apple- 
ton Centmy-Crohs, Inc, 1917) I’.nit II dealing with studying the teaching-lcainmg 
situatioii contains many suggestions for gcneial pnnciples 

Biaumoni, Heniy, ,ind MAcoMcrR, Ficciuan Glenn, Psye/iologtral Barlars in Education 
(New Yoils, McGtaw-Hill Book Company, 1919), 31H pp ExcelkiU in lel.umg psy 
chological pnnciples Lo guiding leaiiiuig cxpeiicnccs 

Boin, Boyd H , Progicmvc Education at the Ctomoads (New Vtnk, Newson K Com¬ 
pany. 1938) "'Fo laisc a hue and ny against subjects is to pout out the baliy wub 
the bath " 

Biuinir, tlcibcit B., "Ciitciia foi Evaluating Course of Study Mateuals,” Teacheis 
College Record, Vol 39, Novcmbei, 1937. pp 107 120, Picsenls a icviscd foim Xoi 
evaluating coiuscs 

-, What Our Schools Are Teaching (New Yoik, Bureau of Publications, 'Feadieis 

College, Columbia Umveisity, 1911), 225 pp Analysis of couiscs of snulies in sci¬ 
ence, social studies, and mdustnal arts foi giadcs foiu to twelve piodiiced diiinig 
1930 to 1940 
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Burton, Willicini H , T'lic Gindfijicc of LcutTung ctivitic^ (New Yorlc, ApplcLon Ccn 
Wiy-CiolLs, Inc, 1944) Part I discusses the pimciples o£ Icaming 
Caswell, Hollis L , HcliiCdtion txi t/ic EleitiEiitdty School (hleiv Yoilc, American liook 
Company, 1912) Chapter IH deals with the chaiacteiistics o£ a good eleiiieniaiy 
school 

-, and Campbell, Doak S , Curriculum Development (New York. American Book 

Company, 1935) Treats o£ Basic principles, pioccdiiies in ciiiriculuni development, 
and evaluation 

Caoic. Iloyd Allen, Community Backgrounds of Education (New Yoik, McGiaw-Hill 
Book Company, 1938) One oC the better discnssions oC cuiriculum implications 
glowing out of community resoiiices and the local cnviionnient 
Depaitiiieiit of Klemcntary School Piincipals, Emirhmg the Cuiriculum for the Ele- 
mentaiy School Child^ Eighteenth Yeaibook (Washington, H C. National Education 
Association, 1939) Chapters I, II, and VIII deal with cuiriculum approaches 
Dlwly, John, The Child and the Curiiciilum (Chicago, Univeisity of Chicago Piess, 
1902) Valuable as one of the eailiest statements of Dewey's philosophy 

-. E\peiicncc and Education (New York, The Macmillan Company. 1938) Espe 

cially valuable foi the ciitical analysis of the activity piogiam, the discussion on 
planning 

Educational Policies Comnussion. Education foi All Amencan Children (Washington, 
D C, National Ecluc.ition Association, 1048), 292 pp Chapter III deals with the 
cuiiiculuiii and ChapLei VI with the school and its community 

-, The Unique function of Education in Amencan Demociacy and The Puiposes 

of hdiaation in American Demociacy (Washington, D C, National Education Asso- 
aation, 1937, 1938) Basic foi then tieatinent of Amencan values and implications 
foi curriculum 

EviULii, Samuel, ed, The Community School (New York, Applelon-Centuiy-Ciofts, 
Inc, 1938) Unusually valuable in its illustrations of how the envaoniiienL-centcied 
ciuiiculum may be put into piactice 

Fiuulricr, R W, Ragsdall, C E, and Salisbury, Rachel, Directing Learning (New 
Yolk, Appleton-Centuiy-Ciofts, Inc, 1938) Valuable lor a basic consideiation of 
learning 

GWYNN, J Minoi, Cuntculwn Pimciples and Social Trends (New York, The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1913) Part I deals with new factois in curriciilnm development 
and part II with the modern niovenient foi ciuiiculum revision 
HiLDRLrii, Geiuude, Child Growth Thiough Education (New Yolk, Ronald Press 
Com]iany, 1918) Chapters 111 and IV deal with pimciples ol leainmg and child 
development 

Hopkins, L dhomas, Intel action (Boston, D C Heath & Company, 1941), 490 pp 
Valuable foi the piocess of ciuiiculum change 

-, and others. Integration, Us Meaning and Application (New York, Appleton- 

Century-Crofts, Inc , 1937) ChapLeis I to IX discuss bases of integration and X to 
XIV piesent a critical survey o£ practice 

_, and Ml NULNiiALL, James E, Achievement at Lincoln School (New Yoik, 

Teaclieis College. Columbia Umveisity. 1934) A study of test results of an activity 
school 

Horrall, Albion PI , and others. Let’s Go to School (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938) Chaptci II deals with the philosophy and Chapter V ivith the 
evaluation oL an activity piogiam in a school o£ avciage and underprivileged 
cliildien 

UK Hus/ar, Geoige B, Practical Applications of Democracy (New York, Harpei and 
Biotheis, 1945) Distinguishes between “Lalk-demociacy, consent-democracy, and do- 
demociacy " Useful ideas lor coopeiativc woik—the piocess of change 
Jlrsild, Aithill T. and others. Child Development and the Cuiriculum (New York, 
Bmcau of Publications, Teacheis College, Columbia Umveisity, 1946), 271 pp 
Chapters I and II deal with pimciples of child development as applied to the 
ciuiiculum 

K-iLPArRiGic, Wdliani H, Remaking the Cuiriculum (New York, Newson Si Company, 
1936) Evolves cuniciiliun pimciples from psychological and social change 
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LiONARn, J Paul, ami luuicii, Alvin C. An J^vainatirni of Motion I-'ducation (New 
Voik, Applaon CenUn V C loUs, Iiu , 1912), 299 pp V u>mpiflieusi\e sunnuary o£ 
Llic rcseaicli on the c_irt.cliveness ol the model n school 
Mackin/ii, Goidoii N, and Lawiir, Maicclla R. ■'C'lnuruUiin Clianirf and Im|no\L 
jiicnl, ■ Review of Edncaiioniil Jiewaich, Vol IK June, 19 IK, pit 2711 2K1. Siiiiniiaii/e!, 
icscaich on ciniicnUim pioccsscs fioin 1911 (o 19IH 
Macomiuu, I'lecinan Glenn, Gittilinp; Child Dciiclojniu itl in the hloncntaiy Sthool 
(New Yolk, Vnieneiin Uook Company, 1911) Chaptci XIII distiisses lilteen inm- 
ciples basic to modem educaiion 

Mayuiw, KaLhcime C , and Fowuuis. C. I hr Jituuy St liool fNi-u \oik, \|ii)ltU)n 
Cenniiy CliolLs, Iiie , Pi'll)) I'xecllcnt discussion ol the |)lnloso|)liy molnaunn the 
InsL "piofriessivc" schools 

Mac: stem, Josephine 11, MiLaik.iuin. Kathciinc, anti R\nis. loins 1 " \( tniiy 

Piogiams in Nuiseiy School, Kindeijfaileii and Vlenienlaiy .Stliool." Rrvn w of 
Educational Rcseaich, Vol 7, DcccMiihci, 1997, jip 'i2h-') 11 '\n i‘vtclle*ni summai) 

ol leseaicli on the activity movement. 

Ml All, C n , and Oiini, F W, The 'I laniilioiutl Public School (Ntiv Yoik. 'I he Mac 
niillan Company, 1991) An ext client dcstiiplion of piocetlines in tli.in(riii(r funn a 
tiaditioual school to a nioic hhci.il one 

Miriam, J L, Cftild Life and the CMiieulum (Yonkeis-on Ilmlson, N Y. Woild 
Book Company. 1929) Valuable as one of the hist tlesti ijilions ol iiewei piatlucs 
Metiopohtan School Study Council, IVhat Schools Cun Do (New' \'oik, Miliopoluan 
School Study Council, 1919). 211 pp Suf-ntsls v.nict) oi piatlues, valiiahlt foi las 
and pioCcssional planning 

Mill, Alice, Chciufrin^ the Ctniictdtini (New Yoik, Applt Ion C'unliny-C.iolls, Inc, 
1910), 212 pp A tliouf'ht-inovokinn discussion oi llu' pioiess ol iiiuiniliiin th.inm' 
MriLit.SN, Nancy Gcitiude, Htltiiionshtp of the Piofissid Philo\ol>hy to tin’ Su^ire‘,l<'fl 
Edtirational Exjiei lencei, ConliihiUions to hdutaiioii, No 729 (Ntiv )’oik, liailuis 
Collef^c, Columbia Uiuvcisity, 1937) Slums ibe tonli.ist heiw'i'fn wb.it is tonsiikicd 
valuable and what actually appealed in iiniiculiims dinin|r 1990 1999 
Minor, Ruby, Eaily Childhood Edtieulion (Nesv Yoik, Spplt'loii Caniun 5 C.iolts, Inc, 
1997), pp 9-226 Paits I and II piescni an cxctllenl h.ick^'ioiind loi undeisl.indmi' 
the newel piogiaiii on the piiiuaiy level 

Mossmsn, Lois C.olCey, The Atlmily Conicl>t (New Yoik, I he M.ituiill.ui C oiiniany, 
199S) Chapters, II to IV deal with the changing cuiiitulum tvolvnig tlnougli jniii 
ciples of living and learning 

Muiisi u, James L. Successful 'leaching (New Yoik, MtChaw-IIill Book Caimpms, 
1910) Discusses seven piinciples o[ teaching 
National Society foi the Study of Education, The Activity Movtment, Thittv-Thiid 
Yeaihook, Pait II (Bloomington, III, Public School Publishing C.ompaii), 1991) A 
coinpi ehcnsive consiclciation of the activity piogiain, a somewhat tlieoielital cm 
phasis 

OiiiRiioi i/LR, E E. Integrated Ciiiiiculuin in Piaclice, Conliibutions to hducation, 
No 094 (New Yoik, Tcachcis College, Cohimln.i Univeihity, 1997) \n ev.ihialion 
of ncw'cr practices in Houston, I exas 

OiSTN, Edwaid G, oditoi. School anil Community (New Yoik, Piiiilite II.ill, Itic, 
1919), 122 pp I'X])C'its Heal vauous jmssilnlilus of inlaiging stliool tomnuniiues 
expeijenccs anti expanding the school jnogiain 

-, School cold Commumly Piogiains (New Yoik, Pienlite Il.ill, Iiu , 1919) Case 

studies keyed to the pievious volume 

Olio. Ilcnty J. ElemenUny School Oigamzalton and Adinini'.tiniton (Neiv Yoik, 
ApplcLon-Ccutiuy ClolLs, Inc, 1911), Cli HI A geueial ovuview ol newel tienth 
in the Ltiiricuhim 

Riedlr, Edwin Hewett, A Guide to Supcivtsion in Flcmcntaiy Sthooh, Fdiit.ilional 
Reseaich Ciiculai No 00 (Urhana, Illinois, llniscisily of Illinois, Scptemhci, 14, 
1947) , 71 pp Very helpful on tcthmciiics of woikmg with gioiips in siijieivisum 
Rut.e, Haiold, Foundations foi Ametiran Edtualion (Yoiikcis, N Y Woild Book 
Company, 1917), 820 pp Piovitlcs a hackgioiind of psychology, suciolog), esthetics, 
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and elhics as a foundaUon for education Pait VI icviews the last fifty years of 
education 

Smith, Samuel, and Spllii, Robeit K, Supervision in the Elernentary School (Neiv 
Yoik Coidon Company, 1938), Ch IV Applications of supeivisory piinciplcs to 
course of study in vaiious fields 

Storen, Helen, Laymen Help Plan the Cuvicuhtm (Washington, D C, Association 
foi Supeivision and Cmnculiim Development, National Education Association, 
1917), 75 pp The best discussion of techniques of uaiig the lay piiblie 
STRATrMEYLii, Floicnce Baibaia, and otheis, Developing a Cmuciilmn foi Moden 
Living (New Yoik, Bure.ui of Publications, Teacheis College, Columbia Univeisity, 
1917), 558 p]j Outlines areas of living fioin which to diaw ciiiutiiluiu expeiiences 
WiiKiHTSiONE, J Wayne. Appiaual of Netvei Elementary School Piaclices (New York, 
Teacheis College, Columbia Univeisity, 1938) An unusually excellent description of 
neivei piactices and a compiehensive appiaisal of the old and new practices as 
ineasmed by tlilleiences in pupils 
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Organizing Life and Learning in the School; 
The Unit of Work 


I WHAT IS A UNIX OF WORK^ 

"Unit ol work” is a phrase which is used to leler to the most populai 
method of oigani/ing learning expeiicnccs. Theie aie lumuious delmi- 
tions of units. Many of the diirciences aie jiuinu-d out ni tins chaptei 
It cannot be emphasised too stiongly, however, that (eitain pieleieiices 
aie emphasized and one concept of unit teaching is piimauly discussed, 

As It IS discussed in this chaptei, a inni consists of lmil>osrJul {In the 
lemnn), u’laled actwities so dfot’tol>ed as to insttrht into, and m- 
C) cased conttol o\, some signiiicanl uslwcis of Iunng, mid to jnoinde 
appottumties [or the socialization of pujnh The key woids and phuises 
in that definition are [mrposeful to the leainei, uiUited (hIioUh’s, insight, 
incu’ased control, significant aspal of the enoiuminc'nt, and sexlalizatian 
The discussion in section II should do much to claiily this clefnuuon. 
There is no restriction oi subject lines in the deliuitum, lot insight into a 
significant aspect of hie rccjuires cutting atioss many suhjetLs 'Theic is 
no implication that subject-matter is to be clone away with, loi insight oi 
increased control cannot be attained without subjcct-uiattei Ihoie is, 
and rightly, the definite implication that Icaining and socialization should 
be simultaneous Too often socialization has been neglected m the at¬ 
tempt to further learning 

While there have been attempts to classify units accoiclmg to types, 
sucli consideiations have been of little value to the teathei It is possible 
to de.scul)c diffeieiices in units which do have v.ilue This has well been 
clone by Burton in distinguishing between his “subject nuUleis units” ' 

I The rtuihois Icel Lh,ii the Leim 'Siiliioa luauei" used as many aulhtns use u, lends 
Lo imply dial suli|cci m.iCLei is nut needed iii nniis Hus assnuiinniu is must iuiuiiec.i, 
liuiton m Ins dehnUion oi .iii es.peuente siiesses die nuli/iiig uC sotmlly uselid sudject 
tnaUcL William H IhiiLon, The (ititdimre of tt/iiiiinf’ Ailn'itic\ (New toil,. .VppleUin- 
Ccncuiy-Ciotts, Inc, 1911), p 211 Ilowevoi, ive do leel suonglv dial ilieu’ is a need 
LO clcmly cliireicntiaie beuvoen "units plaiiiicil piiiiiaul) lo see tliat (eiiain subject 
mauer is learned and units planned wiili a contem toi die lot.d Lvpeueiues oC the 
jiupds" The conii ast supplied liy Buiion makes iliis deu While the jiosUimi assumed 
by Hollis L Caswell, Echicatioji in Lhe Eleincntmy School (New Yoik, Ameucan 
Book Company, 1912), pp 180-190, and in the loithcoimng lO'iO ycaibouk ot the 
National Society foi the Studv oI Lclucaiion is essentially collect, uc do not led it is 
strong enough to be cleat to all rcadeis 
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and “cxpeiicnce units ” The piesent authors have taken the liberty of 
changing "subject matter” to “traditional ” 

'I'hc diherences between the two types of units are given by Bui ton as 
follows 2 


Traditional Units 

begin m the intention of adults to 
teach appioved subject mattei to 
pupils, 

are oigani/ed logically around a 
core within the subject matter, 
aic prepaied in advance, by a per 
son or group aheady familiar with 
materials and their logic, 


are for the purpose of having the 
pupil acquire the logically airanged 
subject matter, 

are usually oigantzcd fiom simple 
to complex and within subject 
fields, 


are controlled by the teacher, by 
adult committee, by course of study. 


are usually centered m the past, in 
the "accumulated, not the accumu¬ 
lating” culture, little reference to 
piesent or future; releience to fu- 
tuie usually theoretical, 
rely on formal methods, assign¬ 
ments, distmcL lesson types, printed 
materials as chief sources, learning 
experiences few and formal, 
give all pupils the same contact with 
the same materials, some provision 
for individual differences. 


Experience Units 

begin in the intention of the 
learner to achieve some purpose, to 
satisfy some need, 
are organized psychologically 
around a purpose of the learner, 
are organized as they develop by a 
group facing a new situation foi the 
first time and not familial in ad¬ 
vance with the inateiials and ex¬ 
periences necessaiy in meeting the 
situation, 

are for the immediate purpose of 
satisfying a need of the learner and 
with the ultimate purpose of devel¬ 
oping desirable undeistanding atti¬ 
tudes, skills, etc, in the learner, 
are usually oiganized functionally 
and in disregard of subject lines, 
especially m elementary grades, 
often from complex to simple, (The 
complex urbanized, industrialized 
civilization within which a child 
lives IS olten more comjireliensible 
than the simple life of primitive 
peoples Child has no experience 
with the latter, much, with the 
former), 

are contiolled by a cooperating 
group of learneis which includes 
the teacher, the course of study is 
utilized as needed, 
are usually centered in present and 
future, use accumulated materials 
from past fieely m solving piesent 
problems, 

utilize cooperatively planned pro¬ 
cedures suited to situation, sources 
in great variety, learning experi¬ 
ences numerous and varied, 
give contacts with many materials, 
individual differences cared for 
variously and automatically. 


2 William H Bin ton, The Guidance of Learning AcLivities (New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc, 1944), pp 347-248 
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Tradiiionai Units Continued 

have fixed ouieomcs known in ad 
vancc, requacd uniloiinly loi all 
Icarneis, 

at conclusion, evaluate thiough the 
use ol loinial tests of snbjcct-mattei 
acquisition, usually ol fact or skill, 

dose with a b.ickwaid look, so called 
'‘icview,” and are done ivith when 
finished 


I'M'i Rii .Nc.i Umis (.onlimied 

do not base fixed ounomes, known 
in .ubaiue, and retjiiired uiiiioinily 
lioin all leaiiuis, 

evaluate inaiiy coriqilex outcomes, 
coniiiinonsly, \utJi tonsi.iiii |)U|ij 1 
paitK ipatifin and ilnough use of 
many msiitmients, loiiu.il and in- 
fonn.il; 

lead to new iiiieiests, piobleius, and 
jiuijxises 


Most of the discussion of tins rhaptei comers around the exjieiience 
unit 

Wiitten units can be thought of as aiiangc'd in thioo giou|)s 'I'hc’ fust 
IS a briefly wiittcn unit, sometimes knowm as the triuhnv^ uiiil, onthmng 
the objectives, activities and matoiials to bo usod. 'I Iioso aio tbo most 
nuraeious, appealing in coinscs of study, aiLiclos, and iniinoogiaiihcd 
form There is no standaidi/cd outline as is clo.nly sluiwn in section IX 
The chatacteiistic of these units is that they have boon jnopaK'd in ad¬ 
vance as guides, eithci aflei having boon taught liy .someone cn liased on 
previous experience m handling units 

The unit log is ihc second loim I'lus account is it ally the diaiy of the 
unit, wiittcn as the unit dcvclojis Logs piovide an eMollent basis foi 
the Lcachei and principal to evaluate the niiit 
The resotnee unit or souice unit is a caiclully jnepaicd semes ol sug¬ 
gestions foi tcacheis, coveimg a broad aica of woik It contains moie 
material than possibly could be used with any one class Olten it contains 
much background material loi the teacher. A inoie conijilete distussion ol 
resouice units is given m section IX 


ri CHARACTERISnCS Ol- DrSIRABIK UNI IS 

1 The unit should be based on puiposes whieh aie iCiil to the clnldicn. 
It should aiise from the intciest and needs ol the gioup, develoi>ing out 
ol the ongoing hie of the gioup If it does not devcdoji diiecLiy liom the 
gioup, the purposes should be leadily accepialile and leal to the chilchen 

The jrioblem of developing challenging units fm each gionp is a most 
impoitanL one What is ical, intciesting, and vital cle|)ends so imuli upon 
the situation and the group. The cxpcneiuc ol lepeating the same thing 
in two classes with great success in one and uttei failiue in the othei is 
only loo common 

2. A semes of units should contiibute to the total development ol the 
child. The words a senes of units aie used to lefer to the units developed 
by a class duiing any one ycai’s woik Any one unit taken sepaiately 
usually shows a distinct tendency to eiujihasicc some one phase of activity 
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oi subject-matLer The teacher, then., is responsible lor seeing that other 
units develop to provide a well-rounded experience 

The primary value ol the unit is that it furnishes opportunities foi 
more than the intellectual development of the child It provides lor 
social and emotional development thiough working and planning to¬ 
gether Certainly the ability to work cooperatively in the solution of 
pioblems is a primary attribute of good citizenship The ability to locate 
and organize information should be an important outcome Creative 
expression is much more apt to be encoinaged 

Caieful planning and evaluation of the year’s activities will be con¬ 
cerned with a balance of physical, mental, emotional, and social expe¬ 
riences Pait I has shown clearly that mental experiences alone, as 
stressed ui the traditional school, are definitely inadequate Thp failure 
of die school to meet the child’s needs in one or moie of the four areas 
makes foi considerable difficulty and maladjustment A program may 
piovicle excellently for the child’s mental and physical needs, yet really 
fail because it is not adequately meeting the child’s social and emotional 
needs 

Lcainuig has too long been considered only in the light oi the printed 
page In evaluating learning the child as a whole must be considcied 
Discaiding phases other than the intellectual is extremely detrimental 
Broad outcomes To insure that the units contribute to the total de¬ 
velopment of the child, the desired outcomes must be broad Experiences 
must be so planned as to lead to qualities which wc want in good citizens. 
Important here aie social understandings and insights, skills, attitudes, 
appreciations, values, and a participating concern for the welfare of the 
group Qualities and habits of citizenship are best learned through par¬ 
ticipation of pioblems of concern to the gioup rather than m miniature 
adult problems 

3 A unit should deal with material within the comprehension of the 
child This criterion is urged upon teachers again and again Much is 
known about what children can understand Chapters 9 to 14 contain 
many suggestions and ideas of help to teacheis It is clear that the fiist- 
giadc youngster is concerned with getting food in the home, whereas the 
high-school pupil IS inteiested in the lelations within the home The 
cxticmes aic apparent There is no substitute for the teacher’s thoroughly 
knowing the abilities of his own class 

The tcachei must be alei t to sense whether the unit is within the child’s 
comprehension It has to be difficult enough to challenge the child, yet 
^iniple enough to he completed satisfactorily Ceitain units might be 
appropriate for rural youngsters and yet not so suitable lor city young¬ 
sters New England and Southern California, Texas and Wisconsin offer 
contrasting environments which should influence the selection of units 
Experience with the given type of childien is actually the teacher s best 
guide 
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4. A unit should provide continuity in the development of the child. 
Too olLen units have been selected without any lelation to what has 
gone bcioic oi what will come aftei. In many sysUms theie seems to be 
no appaient plan for giowth m undcistanfliiigs: thoie ,ip[)e.u.s to be no 
piovision loi sequence of expeiienccs In tontiasl, .some schools have a 
list oi units which ate taught in each giade in a dehnite oiclci 

One school tells the story oi an nate lathei who enteied a sixth-giacle 
pupil with the following ejaculation’ "For the past tluce yeat.s all my 
son has done is to study about boats I hojic, ioi goodness sake, you’ll 
teach him sonietlnng else." Common sense ’ivoulcl have pteventecl this 
situation, yet we aie too apt to lollow an educational will oJ-the-wisp. 

Schools are solving the pioblcm laigely in two ways (^ne is to sjiecily 
areas foi each giaclc in which the teachei will select aiipiopnate units 
This pioccdurc has been most Irccjucntly lollowed in the social studies A 
ntimbei of illusLiations are given in Chapter 9. A second luethocl is to 
list a number oI units foi each giade ol which the teachei and class may 
choose se-veial This piocechue has been followed liecpiently in social 
studies courses but most often in science comscs. A study ol the science 
units in Chaptei 12 makes this appaient A third method which fen- 
Lunatoly is disappcaiing is to picsciibe the exact units to be taught 
Howevei, the pioccduic which is lollowed should depend upon the 
abilities oi the teadieis When tc'acheis have had little oi no exjieuencc 
teaching units, it is often worth while to picstube lor a Lime the exact 
units to be taught I’lus enables the exchange ol mateu<il.s and actual 
teaching expeiienccs, thus impiovmg teaching techniques. 

Ail of the existing sequences have definite linutations Only too oltcn 
IS thcie an ovciemphasis on one phase ol child giowth 'riiis cuticism 
has been hcquently diicctcd against such sequences as aie lepresented 
by the Virginia coiusc, Lor thcir emphasis upon broadei social uudci- 
standing and lack of attention giien to the moic peisonal pioblcins ol 
chilclien The ideal sequence would piovicle loi the continuous develop¬ 
ment of the child in all phases of giowth 

Units have too often been selected m the past because some othci 
teachei has taught that unit oi the teachei has lound a wiitten account 
of the unit in some niaga^'ine, hook, or couise If the units loi a whole 
school arc listed, oltcn many nuonsislencies are levcalecl. A school in 
which each teachei selects units without any ielation to a total piogram 
IS apt to have some such senes as the lollowing picseiued. 

Grade I Making Fiunituie 
Floweis in Wiiiici 
Toys 

Farm LiJc 

Grade II Ways ol Telling Time 
Boats 
Seeds 

A Spool of Cotton 
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Grade III What Trees Aie These? 
A Jar of Honey 
A Tup to the Zoo 
An Anthill 


Grade IV Let There Be Light 
An Ear of Corn 
From Egg to Omelet 
Birds of Our Neighborhood 
Folk Songs of Many Nations 
Grade V Boats 

Black Diamonds 

Oranges 

Pottery 

Grade VI Our Bud Neighbors 
Steel 

Sports of All Sorts 
Germany 
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This list might seem to be a burlesque, yet these units were actually 
selected fiom a much longer list submitted by one school system These 
selected titles lepresented considerable improvement over the total list 
Provision for continuity in the development of children is a icspon- 
sibihty that must be met If it is not arl integial part of the cuiriculum 
plan of the system, it is the piincipal's duty to provide for it If the 
piincipal neglects it, each individual teacher by studying the previous 
experiences of her children can do much Lo fiunisli continuity of growth 
Howevei the teacher must be conscious that the airangement of materials 
to piovide continuity of growth is not necessarily a logical one 

The implication of the previous statement to many peisons is that the 
teacher has no responsibility until all others have failed Yet such is 
decidedly not the case No matter how excellent is the system or school 
plan loi continuity, the individual teacher must be familiar with the 
previous experiences of the class In no other way can she provide for 
further experiences 

One way by which some schools have tiansmittccl knowledge of expe¬ 
riences is to have a note-book or unit plan book for each class In these 
unit plan books are kept an outline oi the units, types of activities, and 
books and materials contacted by the class as it progresses from grade 
to giade 

5. A unit should deal with some phase or pioblem of living sufficiently 
significant to merit carelul study Evidence that the activity piogram is 
“coming of age" is in the increasing concern given to the significance of 
the unit Too many teacheis have felt that a unit that is "rich in activity 
and “broad” in scope is successful A typical comment of such teachers 
“I have never worked on a unit which had moie fieedom or more activity 
than this unit The children’s interest was keen to the very last They 
held such a rich experience ’’ Granted that there may be much Lo be said 
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lor the worth of the unit, but tlieic sUll rcniiuus the problem that the 
class could have been working on comparable mateiial that would have 
resulted in more woith-while outcomes 

How can the teachei judge significance? The chapteis dealing with the 
various fields devote much space to helping the tcachei build a basis for 
making decisions. Briefly these criteria seem to be emerging ,is theoiy and 
practice are studied 

1 Does the unit develop an impoitant nndeislnnding oi concept? .See Chap¬ 
ters Q and 12 for such concepts in social studies anti science 

2 Does the unit incicasc the child’s undci standing ol aiea of In nig, social 
functions, problems ol life, and the like? Glniptci ') discusses seven,il classi¬ 
fications 

Does the unit contribute to the child's personal and emotional development? 

One of the fiist two oi these ciiteiia is mcieasingly ajiphcd, depend- 
ing upon which is used a.s an oiganinng factoi foi the aica The actual 
diflcience between the two is probably more niLificitil th.ui ical This 
discussion will be much clearer after the chajiteis on social sLnclics, 
science, and language arts have been lead ^ 

An example of the need of careful selection is a unit on insects The 
class spent considerable tunc studying about v.uious kinds of msec Is and 
the pails oC insects II you go to a scientist anti ask hnu wluu is the most 
impoitant "big idea" oi concept in relation to insects, he will say lhat it 
IS the idea that man is continually striving to maintain his su]Jiemacy 
ovci the insect woild Not only was that idea not stated, hut none ol the 
learning experiences would have developed it In planning this unit at 
any specific time and in any specified locality, there aie (eitain insects 
which would be moie woi th while to study than others d’hc same undci- 
standmgs can be deiivcd, and the subject-matter is much more runctional. 
Thus, when the concepts have been dcteimined, the tcarhci must see that 
the subjccL-matLcr is in itself the most valuable that could be used as well 
as being most useful in developing the concept 

Impiovement in selection is giadual Eveiy school system needs to 
evaluate its units carefully, chscaid the least significant, and substitute 
ones that will be much moie piofilahlc The imjioitant dung is the learn¬ 
ing which Lakes place, not the "show” which a unit makes 

6 A series of units should provide for a variety of ac tivilies oi expe¬ 
riences £oi the class and for individual children. A variety ol ac tivities was 
suggested m the discussion of the second point. Howevci, it is ol sufficient 
importance to stand alone 

The things the children do are the most important paiL of the unit 

lA possible Lhud classification will be bioiiglit into the cleinenLai y sdiool fiom the 
secondary school It would incoipoiate the concept o£ needs—pcisonal, immediate 
social, bioadcr social, and economic—as developed iii the piiblicaLion oC the Piogressivc 
Education Association See Science in Geneial Education (New York, Appleton-Cen 
tury-Crorts, Inc, 1938) 
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In the early stages ol the activity movement construction seemed to be 
synonymous with activity Now a much sanei view is taken oC the mattei 
Constiiiction is only one ol the many piofitable activities, Lists illustrative 
ol the possible variety of activities aie given in Chapteis 9 tlirough 12 
Heic IS the semester’s work of two thud-grade teacheis in the same 
system The social-studies progiam is “Children of Othei Lands.” 


Miss Smith 

Eskimos 

Built an Igloo 
Norway 

Built a Norwegian house 
Swit/eiLmcl 

Built a Swiss chalet 


Mtss Jones 

Eskimos 

Built an Igloo 
Mexico 

DevclojDccl mural for room 
Pioneers 

Wrote and produced, a play 


Obviously the chiklicn m Miss Jones’ room had the nchei expeiieiice 
In her progiam there was both contrast in enviionmcnt and contrast in 
time There ivas in addition a variety of experiences that utilized the 
abilities of dilTcicnL members of the class 

The utilization of a variety of types of activities fumishes the oppor¬ 
tunity to develop vaiious abihucs More children have an opportunity 
foi successful achiLVcmcnt In Miss Smith’s class only those youngsters 
who wcie good in constiuction received recognition, wheicas in Miss 
Jones’ class, in addition, youngsters who were better at expicssing them¬ 
selves in art, in writing, and in dramatics had then moments of achieve¬ 
ment 

Well-selected activities in a series of units aie not suificient The teacher 
must be sure that each child participates in a variety of activities It is 
too easy to let each child do the thing that he does best all of the time 
Tins means a decided lack of balance for the individual One school 
system solved the problem by providing space on the back of the per¬ 
manent lecoid card for the unit and the type of activity in which the 
child pai Licipatcd Much svork can be saved for teachers if some piovision 
is made loi the child to write his own brief account of the things he did 
Good teaching thus lecpuics that childicn have the opportunity for 
success in the activities iii which they can make a special contribution 
and at the same time be paiticipating in a balanced variety of expeiiences 
This ICC] lilies caic'lul planning and recoid-kcepmg and a thoiough 
knowledge of the childicn One argument against departmentalization 
in the elemeiuaiy school is this. It would be almost impossible to see that 
this balance was nuiintained wheie seveial teacheis contacted the child 
dill mg the com so of the day 

The gicatcst cuticism to be made against the elementary classrooms is 
not an "ovei emphasis on construction, but an overemphasis on reading 
and recitation as the sole learning activity In spite of the great changes 
that have taken place m elementary education, far too many teachers 
still depend almost entirely on the text. 
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Units ofFei a splendid oppoitnmty to piovide a wider variety of experi¬ 
ences The use ol environment to make meaning clearer is one opportu¬ 
nity (Chapter 8) The opportunities to provide experiences for shaiing, 
cieating, expciimenting. using refeience materials, and icporting are 
many Critical thinking is best clone on problems of concern to the gi oup 
Evaluation is best done wlicie the elements of choice exist 

7 The data gathered and the activities, including construction, should 
be as authentic as possible Authenticity has hardly reigned supreme as a 
guide to the woik of the elementary classiooms It is not an uncommon 
sight to see the tepees of the eastern tubes mingled with the basketiy of 
the Midwest and the pottery of the Southwest There is no value lor a 
class to study Indians m geneial, foi there is no general Indian It is 
necessary to study types or tribes Another example is pictured m a lecent 
book on elementary education A group of hoys is at work on a covcied 
wagon, the lowei sides of which are made of slats with considerable space 
between 

These two examples could be multiplied endlessly Granted that au¬ 
thenticity could be carried to a wasteful extieme, it hasn’t m most class¬ 
rooms even begun to be consideicd Some of the most inteicsting matciial 
being produced is in teims of lesource units Such material is of consid¬ 
erable help in supplying background 

8 The unit should be cooperatively controlled by the group of learners 
and the teachers, with participation by pupils in all aspects ■* Clearly this 
IS a charactciistic of the ''experience" unit A re-stucly of the definition of 
a unit given at the beginning of the chapter will show the icason foi 
stressing this chaiactciistic The stress on purposeful to the learner re¬ 
quires- leaclicr-pupil planning 

The pupils should participate in the selection and initiation, should 
have an opportunity for continuous planning, help select pioblcms and 
materials, plan activities, and evaluate activities and goals. Planning is 
lurther discussed in section VII 

III DEVELOPING A UNIT 

“How do I go about starting a unit?" is the common question raised 
by teachers Perhaps an overview of a unit as it develops is one of the 
best ways of arriving at an understanding of what is meant by a unit and 
how It is taught In the following overview the separalion ol steps is 
meiely to make the piocess clearer 

1 Orientation, approach, or introduction. This first step is commonly 
known by any of the three terms The main purpose is to arouse interest 
and develop some background This is usually done through pictures, 
excursions, oi extensive reading An interesting account as to the ap- 

■t Adapted fxoni William H Burton, op cit , pp 247, 248 
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proach to a pioneer unit utilized in an elementary classroom m New 
England is available ® 

An ingenious boy brought a novel nut-cracker to school in the form of an old 
pestle Through discussion regarding the improvised tool we made the discoi’eiy 
that some of the homes of the other children harbored many articles of similar 
interest By showing the children pictures of various antiques portrayed in bools 
and magazines, the children became aware of the existence of such items as the 
following in their homes or about their premises a blanket chest which was 
kepi in the cellar to store tools, an old sea chest which was being used for a 
woodbox, seveial real old iron kettles that had been thrown away, two old 
charcoal lions that the children used for toys, some candle molds, pcwtci pieces, 
a wanning pan, an old pine cradle, an old loot stove, a butter churn, several 
spinning wheels, a pair of old saddlebags, hand-made clothespins, some rare old 
books, two old wooden shoe lasts, a well-preserved sampler made in 1771, a 
powder horn, an old fireplace oven, some fine pieces of old blown glass, and 
many other articles of account running through the colonial period 

Such a richness of material for a pioneer unit could only be found m 
certain sections of the country Yet each locality is equally rich in mate-" 
rial for certain units 

The imaginative and alert teacher can recognize many possible ap¬ 
proaches which will challenge the children. Discussion of successful 
approaches in faculty meetings will be helpful Wide reading of units and 
couiscs ol study will contribute ideas General principles which will help 
the teachers have been listed by Burton ® 

First Adequate knowledge of typical interests likely to be found within 
given age and group levels is necessary What things will persons seize 
upon and react to, what will they ignore and be indifferent to? 

Second Intimate knowledge of the learner and of his learning processes is 
necessaiy 

Third The teacher needs an easy grasp of the course of study, and wide 
general knowledge resulting from a first-class general education 
Fourth Reading of many units and logs will supply hints and aids 
Fifth Visiting to obseive good teachers at work gives similar assistance 

Sufficient background must be built by some means m order that chil¬ 
dren may have a basis for lecogmzing problems and developing guides 
If the unit deals with mateiials that are already familiar, the pioblem 
then is to get an approach that will challenge the interest of the young¬ 
sters f-fowever, it should not be assumed that because youngsteis have 
lived with .somctliing all their lives, they aie familiar with it The objects 
collectci;! loi the pioneer unit are an example of tins situation If they are 
unfamilicU, the problem is to develop backgiound 

2 Formulation of problems, or planning period. After there has been 
sufficient background developed for the youngsters to laise intelligent 

B W S Dakm, Units of Work Developed by Pupils of Intermediate Grades, Connecti¬ 
cut Ruial Schools, 1933-1934 (Hartford, Conn, State Department of Education, Mimeo- 
giaphcd bulletin, 1934) 

® Adapted fiom Wilbam H Burton, op at, p 304 
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questions, a diseussion period should aiist. Duiiiij' this time, wliiih may 
take several days, the piobleuis and i[uestioas loi luithei study aie laised, 
Fiom this discussion glows the plan oi the ivotk 

It IS in this step that planning is going to make hn eithei the success 
or failure oi the unit Though [ihinning is discussed in the following sec¬ 
tion, it cannot be oveistrcssed heie that many units jiiove to be woithless 
because this step of the woik is slighted '1 he teailiei is too .inxioiis to 
get the class doing something, too olten not icah/ing that develojmig a 
piogiam of work is a valuable leaimng in itsell 

The pupils, with the coopeiation of the teathei, need to have a laigc 
share in the planning They tan help detcimine the unit in the lust place 
Then they should paiticipate in the selection ol the pioblems and activi¬ 
ties Evaluating outcomes should also be a joint ventuie, Such piocedmes 
tan be begun in the kmdeigarten and canied thiough the giacliiate 
school 

In many classes all the cjucstions in which the youngsieis aie interested 
‘are written on the board. Then they aic oigani/ed ivith the help ol the 
class aioiind largci aicas The thildien aie diMcled into committees and 
take one or more of the largci pioblems to woik on 'Vlum the class as a 
whole Ol committees discuss how they can get the inloiniation and what 
they need oi can do toward solving then jiiohlcnis dining the dtselop- 
ment of the unit. Here at least, a icntauve loiinulaticm shoidcl he made 
of the types of activities which aie to be canied out It is essential that 
each committee dcvcloji a careLul plan for its own woik 

3 Working period. The work peiiod is one ol the gie.itesL challenges 
to the teachei If caieiul planning has taken place, if the woik is ol con¬ 
cern and mtciest to the pupils, and the pupils know what they aie to do, 
this phase of the unit can be most succcssltil. If not, chaos may well lesult 
It may help the teachci to think ol two phases oi the woik peuod One 
phase deals with the collection and evaluation ol data, the lese.iich phase, 
and the otliei with the presentation ol inateiials, lepoits, and leseaich 
Both phases may he piesenc at the same time but both must take place 
m a good unit 

Collection and eualnation of data, lesemch This paiL of the unit is 
the woik jiart The materials which contiibute to the solution ol the 
pioblems iniscd arc gathered together and oigam/ed. .Section IV, "Types 
ol Activities,” belongs hcic and should be lead lu toimeclion with this 
section All possible sources, such as exclusion,s, inteiviews, visual mate- 
uals, ohscivation, and icscaidi in hooks and maga/uies aie utilr/ed Art 
woik, consUiicLion, and wilting aic a means oi piescntiug the lesuhs of 
the committee’s rcscaich to the class 

During this tunc the teachci needs to keep m continuous contact with 
each committee to see that piogiess is being made It is also advisable to 
spend part ol the time at the beginning of the day’s work to be sure each 
group knows what it is to do that day, then at the end of the period to 
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have a brief report of what was done The frequency of planning and 
evaluating depends upon the children’s maturity and also their skill in 
self-direction Kindergarten children need to spend some time each day 
on planning and checking Sixtli-graclei s aie capable of longer effort, but 
even there a class check ol once or twice a week is advisable It is necessary 
for the teacher to know ]ust what pi ogress is being made all the time, for 
It does not take long for the woik of a committee or child to break down 

pTCScntciiiOTi of nwtCTicils, lepoTts of Tradings and vesearch Each com¬ 
mittee needs to have the opportunity to present the final results of its 
work to the class as a whole These reports are usually a combination of 
oral and visual, tor often the committee has made something or illus¬ 
trated a phase of its work 

Duiing tins time the teacher needs to be careful to see that all of the 
class leceive the benefit of the work of individuals Each pupil has been 
working on only one phase of the problem It is necessary that from the 
presentations of others they acquire an understanding of the total unit 

This period also luinishes the audience situation in which the finished 
work of the group goes on display It furnishes the impetus to do a careful 
and adequate job, for it is being done so that all the class may profit It 
also supplies the opportunity to evaluate the work that has been done, to 
determine where progiess has been made and where work might be im¬ 
proved 

Some units would be concluded at this point With otheis, out of this 
pci lod would grow a large class activity which would be the culminating 
activity foi the unit 

Valuable suggestions for the woiking period have been listed by 
Burton ’ 

1 Guide the group during the planning period to develop plans which are 
so definue and so clear that all know what to do and how to do it 

2 Check with individuals and committees before they disperse for work to 
see that the more detailed plans are definite and clear 

3 Anticipate difficulties in carrying out plans as made and be ready to call 
a group conference when the difficulty occurs and before discouragement and 
work stoppage can result in disorclci 

4 Guide during the planning period so that sufficient work is outlined to 
keep all individuals and gioups busy ovei a reasonably long period of time. 
Replanning will keep the sequence going so that lack of woik does not cause 
disorder 

5 Call lor re-jilanning conferences as work develops unevenly Workers 
may be reassigned and activities redistributed 

6 Keep in touch with the varied activities by moving from group to group, 
by particiiDating, by asking questions, by making suggestions, thus exeicising 
both guidance and control 

7 Eoresce certain common opportunities for disorder and forestall them 
by developing with the pupils regular routines 

a foi having all mateiials, tools, and supplies ready before need for them 

arises, 

^ Ibid . pp 292-293 
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b for distributing materials, tools, supplies, books, papeis, quickly and in 
an oiderly manner, 

c lot using rclerence materials, paititiiLirly when many pupils wish to 
consult an 'inadequate number ol relcrences, 

cl for holding conferences with individual children who ask foi help, 
e for using as helpers any individuals who may loi any leason be tiiioccii- 
pied lor .a time, 

£ loi moving gioups, lor observing as gioiips, without crowding or jostling. 

8 IiiLioduce new activities to small groups diiectly concemed so that tryout 
will be without the coiilusion which might result from niisundeistandings xvidiiii 
a large giotip and from loo many persons trying a new process wilhont sullicient 
guidance 

9 Give constantly clncci and inthiect naming in the conventions and 
routines of gioup work taking turns, not intcriiipting, turning to some other 
aspect of one's woik instead of standing .noiind waiting loi tools or mateiials 
in use elsewhere, signing in and out for tools and materials, etc 

10 Develop with the pupils flexible plans foi then oivn activities budgeiing 
time, sclieduhiig group conferences, announcing times for mdividiuil confer¬ 
ences, etc 

11. Develop constantly, directly and mdiiecily, the understanding that fiee- 
clom carries responsibility, and that self-contiol and coopeiation are advantageous 
to the pupils themselves and not something leciuned by the school 

The following thiee sections, dealing with activities (IV), relalions of 
skills and abilities (V), and ielation ol study Lcdinitiues (VI), aie basically 
part of this section but foi case in handling have been plated in sepaiate 
sections 

4. Culminating activity. A culminating activity is not essential, but 
wlicic It glows out of the work of the couise it is most valuable A num¬ 
ber of such activities are listed below 

1 Dramatizing original stories or stones Irom books, a puppet show, ihythraic 
dramatization, tableaux, enactments of a day in the life of a jieople, radio 
bioadcasls 

2 Open house tor parents or other classes with exhibits of the work of indi¬ 
viduals and committees, or with reports of work 

3 Program of songs, stories, dances, games, slides, movie rolls 

5 A summary. To make the procedures clearer, Table V on page 235 
IS reproduced from Wrightstone The headings are epute comparable to 
the apjDioach, his formulation of aims comparable to planning, collec¬ 
tion ol data periods comparable to the working period; his con elation 
period difleis fiom this piesenialion, but the culmination is identical in 
both lists Evaluation ol the unit is discussed in section VIII. 'Ihe table 
is of unusual value m t«iving in one picture the development of the unit 

IV TYPES OF ACTIVITIES 

Activities expand learning base. The activities that develop duiing the 
unit are the basis for learning The recent transition from the lestiicted 
activities of dealing with textual material to a wide variety of learning 
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expeiicncef, is one; of the most woith-wliile cli.ii.tctei istus nl the- modem 
elementary school 

When he diuves in school the ,six-ycai-old ktun^s ,i ^icat deal. Did he 
learn all this by reading a book anti anstveiing bis mother’s tincstions 
about it? The ridiculousness ol the inquiry is only too ajipaieiu Why, 
then, have we felt it so essential to impose the “tiaditional school-ioom" 
atmospbcie upon him? Foitunatcly the modem school-ionm both literally 
(weathei peiinitting) and fif>ui ativcly has its doois Hung open and its walls 
moved out to include the whole community Tlow sliotked some people 
wcie when they fast saw a class away fioni school! Now it is cominoiqilace, 

One fair criticism is that to many teacheis learning by experiencing 
and learning by activity mean the caiiymg out ol some pbysual motion 
It IS essential to icali/e that the child who is exiiei icm ing is not neces 
saiily moving about physically Reading a hook, wat( lung a lilm, or listen¬ 
ing to the radio is cxpciicucing as much as any type nl constuu tion woik. 
These activities discussed in tins section aie essentially pai L ol the woilc 
ing period of the unit 

Suggested expenences Many suggestions loi a hainiiig exiic-rieiue aic 
given in successive chapteis Some idea of the chveisity possilile tiin be 
obtained fiom the following list compiled by Ceituule Whipjile. 

WiiAr I’ui’irs Do in an At iivni 

I Woik with Vi'iual Maleuals 

1 Collect pictures and oihci illiistiativc mateiials 

2 Study pictures, stcreogiaphs, slides, and jiioUon putines loi special 
purposes, listen to explanations, ask cpiesuons 

3 Examine exhibits 

4 List inieicsting questions while exainimng visiuil inaleiials 

5 Select visual matciials foi use when giving an oial ie[)ott 

6 Ariange exhibiis, write labels and exiilaiiatioiis. 

7 Organi/e and file matciials for future use ' 

II Exmrsioiis and Tripi 

1 Visit museums, .uiuaiiums, zoos, etc 

2 Call on business films for needed infoimaiion and iiiateiials 

3 See demonstrations of piocesses, eg, soap m.inulacime, making ol 

pap Cl 

III Study of Problems 

1 Scaich ioi information in aiiswci to impoitaiit (pit slums 

2 Consult encyclopedias and leleiencc books loi luidcd inlonnaLioii. 

3 Bring bcioks licnii home aiul lioin ihe |mblic libiaiy to siipplcincnt 
the school collection 

4 Write to business firms loi necdetl lufoimatum and materials 

5 Cany out directions given on guide shecLs piepaied by the teacher. 

6 Take notes fioni several books in prepaiaiion loi distussioii or a 
report 

8 GeiLiudc Wlnpple, “Wbat Pupils Do in an AcUvit\.” Cninsr of SOidy Ihilletin, 
No 162 (Los Angeles City Schools) 
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7 Interpret maps, find locations 

8 Perform estperimenis, such as making soap, preparing dyes for monastic 
lettering, caring tor bulbs 

9 Evaluate information from diffeient sources, determine the accuracy 
of conflicting statements 

10 Organize material read in prepaiation for a discussion or for an oral 
or written report 

11 Prepare and give mlorming and interesting oral reports 

12 Prepare brief, written reports foi definite purposes, e.g, use m a 
classbook, explanation of an exhibit 

13. Prepare a bibliography of books used m the study 
14 Skim material to list interesting subjects lor further study (also to 
locate material ol value) 

IV Appiecmtion of Literature 

1 Reading interesting stories for pleasure 

2 Read poems for pleasure 

3 Listen to reading for pleasure and inlormation 

V, Illustration and Construction 

1 Prepare charts and diagrams 

2 Make blue-prmts 

3 Draw and construct maps product maps, leliel maps, pictorial maps 

4 Picpare posteis 

5 Prepare illustrations, maps, and diagrams ioi a book 

6 Preptirc scenery for a play 

7 Prepare a frieze 

8 Make articles for an exhibit, such as cuneiform tablets, paichment, 
model of a feudal castle 

(Accurate representation after caieful study) 

VI Walk Involved in Presenting Infoimaiion 

1 Suggest ways in which interesting information can best be piesented 

2 Censor and edit material for books 

3 Keep an organized bulletin board up-to date 

4 Plan and give an assembly program 

5 Write and give dramatizations 

Checks and Tests 

1 Take informal and standardized tests 

2 Prepare tests loi othei pupils 

3 Keep growth graphs 

Balancing learning activities One of the criteria suggested for a good 
unit was that a balance ol learning activities be provided A valuable list 
which tcaclieis should find most useful is one by Mossman She supplied 
a list of types of things people do, classified into ten gioups These are 
adventuiing into the environment, creating, coopeialing, judging valueSj 
consuming, recreating, recording, practising, obeying, and contioiling 
The mole complete list which she furnishes can seive as a guide to help 
balance learning activities The complete list ^ is 

9 Lois C Mossman, The Artivilv Concept (New Yoik, Uie Macmillan Company, 
1938), pp 54-55 By peimission ol the piibhsheis 
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1 Adventuring, exploring, trying, finding out, expeiimcnting, investigating, 
searching, reaching, inquiring, extending, contemplating, collecting, examining, 
questioning, proving, asking, studying 

2 Creating, contriving, devising, pioposing, constructing, imagining, plan¬ 
ning, organizing, thinking, initiating 

3 Cooperating, pooling, suggesting, helping, contributing, outgiving, dis¬ 
cussing, reluting, talking, reporting, proposing, sharing, participating, coin- 
mrnricating 

i Judging, evaluating, deciding, considering, concluding, loiming an opin¬ 
ion, summarizing, loimulating 

5 Consuming, enjoying, leceiving, accepting, intaking, being ailected, de¬ 
pending upon, listening 

6 'Recreating, resting, lenewing, playing, singing, dancing, lelaxing 

7 Recording, drawing, writing, expicssing, painting, sciilptuiing 

8 Repeating, reciting, practising, drilling 

9 Obeying, accepting, lollowing, conforming, submitting 

10 Dictating, contiolliiig, ordering, forcing 

Classifying activities Much confusion has lesulted in many systems by 
trying to classity activities m one manner oi anothei 

Many units meicly list activities under possible appioaches, dicn in 
the mam part of the unit, and undci culminating activities This method 
which classifies them in teims of the teaching procedure is easily undci- 
stood by Lcacheis,^" 

Criteria for evaluating activities Activities aic pocniy selected and m- 
appropiiate m many classiooms These criteiia should piove helpful foi 
the teacher in evaluating the learning expeiiences ol the class 

Criteria for Evaluating Learning Expliuences 

1 In what ways do the experiences contribute to the expected outcomes? 

2 Are the experiences varied as to type? 

3 Are the expeiiences presented in a sutliciently cleai inannci so that pupils 
may cairy them to a successful conclusion? 

4 Are the experiences within the lange of accomplishment ol the pupils? 

5 Do the expeiiences involve an extension ol ihe present insights and abilities 
of the learners? 

6 Are the experiences challenging and interesting to the pupils? 

7 Do the experiences provide for adaptation to individual needs and alnlities? 

8 Do the experiences piovide oppoitunity for children to work together co¬ 
operatively? 

9 Are some of the activities drawn fioni the aesmirces of the community, 
resulting in relating the material to lilc needs? 

V THE RELATION OF SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Need for skill Skills aie most effectively taught when children see a 
need lor them Where such needs arise during a unit, certainly the teach¬ 
ing of the skill should be done then Learning is apt to be much more 

loFiiithei altcmpts al classiflcation usually icsiilL in confusion If interested certain 
classifications aie given in the 1940 edition of this volnme, pp 218-219 
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effective for there is a need, an mteiest, and moie of an understanding 
than when skills aie taught m isolation 

Practically, a number of clifHculties will arise in any school system in 
the practice of tcacheis in developing the lelated skills Many teacheis 
overlook opportunities for such teaching Otheis feel that no attention 
needs to be given to skills other than ielated ones Still others pull in 
ai tilicially many skills that are unrelated to the unit A proper perspective 
of the teacher in relation to this problem needs to be developed by the 
supeivisor or principal if it is non-existent 

The oppoitrinities to utilize numbei experiences are among those most 
frequently overlooked When teachers are asked to list the number ex¬ 
periences in these units, there is a maikcd decrease from grade to grade 
Skills which in many cases are directly i elated to the unit aie neglected 
because teacheis aie not conscious of the possibilities The upper grades 
have really more oppoitunities than the primary grades 

Unrelated skills. There are many skills that may not be related to any 
unit the school is curiently teaching Provision must be made foi teaching 
these The more obvious ones are in the field of authmctic and language 
aits, but even music and ait demand certain techniques that may not be 
developed in a unit 

The answer a numbei of public schools are making is the division of 
the day in about two equal paits, one hall of which is spent on the unit 
and one half on the unrelated skills Where there are two core units in 
progress, one in the social studies and one in science, the time is then 
divided in about thuds These schools are by no means loimal schools 
They lepiesent situations m which thcie is genuine interest m the activity 
progiam It is the consensus of opinion that a few very clever teachers can 
develop the nccessaiy skills m connection with the unit, but that most 
teachers find it necessary and desirable to have a period in which unre¬ 
lated skills aic taught 

Teaching skills in relation to the unit requires more skill than the tra¬ 
ditional piogram Undei the old piogiam the teacher could teach what- 
evci was indicated in the course of study or the text To do an effective 
job of teaching abilities in relation to the unit one must understand the 
possibilities lor die giadual giowtli in the various fields, one must know 
where in that growth process the various members of the class are, and 
one must be alert to the opportunities that occur in the unit foi such 
instruction 

Diagnosis important. Diagnosis of difficulties is even more impoitant 
when skills aic taught in relation to the unit In the traditional progiam 
the skills were taught step by step, and drill was given until a certain 
degiec ol mastery was attained Now the teacliei has to know what abili¬ 
ties her pupils have in order to supplement with the necessary additions 
Formerly teacher-training programs laid gieat stress on the teacher’s 
knowledge of the step-by-step development in arithmetic It is even moie 
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necessaiy to-day lor the toachei to undtnstaiid this clevclopmcnt. not so 
as to lollow It exactly but lathci to fill in the gaps 

The teachci is no longei the teachci ol one giade She nuisi undcistand 
the developmental process that takes place in the entiie elementary 
school The matciial in the lollowing thapLcis will he nl consideiable 
help Obscivation ol childien in giades above and below those usually 
taught IS necessaiy to claiily the concept ol how the child develojis. 

VI. THE Rli-IATION OF STUm' 1 FGIIN'It^tlES TO Till' UNIT 

The learning process One of the most imiioi tant things loi the elemen¬ 
tary school to "teach” is ellective habits ol study 1 eacheis must not wait 
until pupils aie in the upper grades .ind using .i huge saiiety ol books 
before such habits aie intioduced. Halnts ol study may he developed horn 
the time a child enters school, even in the kmdeig.u ten 

Among the most valuable of study icthnicpies at any le\el is lecognition 
of a purpose, analysis of the pioblem, individual oi toopeiathe planning 
of means of solution, ludging inatciials and ideas, can)ing llnoiigh the 
plan decided upon, piactising ellicient methods m learning, a ciitiral 
evaluation of the solution All these shoidd be a pint ol most activity on 
any level If pujiils develop the majoi habits nl good study, initj.iting, a 
pioblem-solvmg attitude, a spniL ol cocijieiatne plLiinnng, and habits of 
critical evaluation, fiom the beginning of (hen school expcaicmce they 
will have become adept at handling snt'h technicines by the time they 
reach the uppoi giades Dudley" has many suggestions ioi methods of 
attack and prorodine that may well be a juni ol the veiy tally school 
piogiam and which avc valualilc foi all study 

It IS suggested that veiy eaily, chdclien may have expel icntes in oigan- 
izing, arranging, and classifying matciials. Matetials may be "sought foi, 
looked at, analy/cd, tliscaidcd, or used with icfcieiue to theii lelationsliip 
to the puiposc in mind” Ghilclien may also "cai ly develop the habit of 
weighing values and making choices as to relative values of their facts and 
materials ” The comment is made that "these aie worth-while study prac¬ 
tices at any level ” 

The ability to concentiate on a task should be develo[)ed as soon as 
possible The material on which the child is to concentiate will lange m 
difficulty and basis of inteiest with the ability and inieiests ol the child. 
The period of conccntiation will giadually increase de()ending on the 
stage of development of that ability 

The use of books as souices of elesued inloimation begins eaily if the 
teacher heiself uses books for that pin pose so that the chikhen can follow 
the process As early as the second grade, pupils can themselves use the in¬ 
dex Ol table of contents as an aid m locating mateiial The newel method 

11 Dcssalee Ryan Dudley, "Learning Co Study in ihe Eaily Gi.idcs,” Educational 
Method, Vol 17, May, 1938, pp, 378-381. 
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ol reading, ' reading for thouglrt and 'with a particular purpose in mind,” 

IS also a major factor in good study habits 

Study techniques. In developing the majoi learning piocesscs related 
to the unit of wotk the teacher must not neglect ceitain specific tech¬ 
niques There are inhcient in each phase of the process certain skills 
which need to be developed If one wore to list all of the specifics lequiicd 
m the “'ability to locate inloimation,” the list would be a long one In 
most cases these skills can be developed during the piogress of the regular 
work. They do not lequiie drill, except as given children need it in a 
certain situation The teacher, howevei, must be conscious that such skills 
exist and that a given unit furnishes the pujnls an opportunity furthei 
to develop certain skills 

A list of the study skills developed in the elementary school would be 
endless .Some idea of the skills m language arts can be obtained fiom 
Table XI A few skills required for successful work in geogiaphy are 

1 Accurate geneial reading habits 

2 Ability to seek data from several types of sources (maps, pictures, text, etc) 
and use them m the solution of a prohlem 

(Without special training pupils cannot use maps and pictures readily to get 
information before the sixth giade) 

S Ability to weigh the adequacy of data at hand m explaining lelationships 
between man and his natural enviionment 

4 Skill m reading pictuies foi geographic information 

5 Skill m obtaining several types of information from maps and globes 

6 Ability to interpret giaphs and charts 

7 Habit of comparing text description with map representations and pictures 

8 Knowledge of many technical terms unique to geography 

9 Skill ill using of cross-references to page, figure, etc 

The value of the list is in fuinishing an idea of the complexity of the 
pioblem Another list of study skills in geogiaphy is the one by Uttley in 
The Teaching of Geography A helpful list of much wider scojic as far 
as all subject helcls are concerned can be found in the Viiginia Course 
In each case theie are tentative suggestions concerning the grade in which 
a beginning can be made in developing the given skill Many ol the books 
on reading listed in Chaptei 10 suggest techniques 

Placement o£ study skills depends upon the maturation ol children 
Theie is little to be gained from tiying to develop certain skills before 
childicn arc sufficiently matme It is a waste of time and effoit The most 
adequate summary of the evidence accumulated on this jiroblcm can be 
found in the yearbook Child Deoelopment and the Cuiriculnm ‘ and a 

12 F E Loid, "Bi.ignosing SLudy billiculucs m Elcmcntaiy Geogiaphy," Educalional 
Method, Vol 17. Maich, 1938, p 271 

IS National Society foi the Study ol Education, The Teaching o{ Geogi aphy, Thiily- 
Second Yea> book (Bloomington, III , Public School Publishing ComiDany, 1933), Cli XVI 

iiViigim.! State Depaituient of Educ.itLoii, Tentative Couiso of Study foi the Vir¬ 
ginia hlemenUny Schools, Giadcs I-VIl (Rithiiiond, 1913), pp 231-289 

1^ National Society lot the Study oC EdiiCctlion, Gliilcl Development and the Cm- 
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volume of the same title by Jersild In the yeaibook Jensen has an espe¬ 
cially valuable summary lelating to the social studies which should be 
studied by teachers or committees who aie attempung to make sugges¬ 
tions as to the placement of certain skills 

A changed concept ol study. The viewing ol study lechnicjues as an m 
separable part of the learning piocess has lesulted in a leal di(reic'nt.e m 
appioach The best cxpiessioii of the change that has taken place has 
been made by Reeder m this statement '■ 

The real chllicuhy ivhicli chvcitcd the moveincni into such nnpiohtablc 
channels was the consicleratiou of the indnidiial, silent study pun ess by indi¬ 
vidual pupils as a scpaiatc cliscietc thing, to be consicleicd, orgam/ed, and 
modified cpiiLe apart from its relationship to the iein,iinclci of the leatlung- 
learning piocess Such a movement is doomed to failuie Inclividiial study of an 
assignment is but one phase of a totality which mchuk's such othci phases as 
dass discussion, the establishment of a motive or pin pose, the sclecttoii of cur¬ 
ricular matciials, and then enuchment thioiigh a v.iiied piogi.un ol thikhcn's 
activities Individual silent study is so incxuu.ihly bound iiji with these and so 
dependent on them loi content and diicction, tliai a coiisidcuUion ol it apart 
from them liecomes a meaningless and futile exercise 

This change has meant starting with the whole letuning piocess and 
then developing techniques a.s the need aiises and as the child is suITi- 
cicntly mature to handle them .Skills aic not to be developc'd in isolation, 
then applied They arc an integral pait of the whole IcMinmg piocess 
They develop during the piocess of the unit This appioach lecpihcs 
moie skill on the pait of the teacher, foi she must be conscious of the 
skills to be developed She must be able to ntih/c such oppoiumities as 
aiisc for their presentation and know whether her pujnls have matured 
sulTicicntly to make these learnings piolitable 

VII. PLANNING IN THE tJNIT 

Teachers in elementary schools have four principal questions in legaid 
to planning units To what extent should it be jilanned in advance? To 
what extent teacher-planned? To what extent pupil-jilanncd? In how 
ranch detail should the work be planned dining the development of die 
unit? There will be disagreement when pcojrlc with vaiious viewpoints 
answer the questions The answers suggested here confoim to jiiactices 


rirnlnm, Thnly Eighth Yeaibook, Part I (Bloomington, Ill. I’ublir .Sclionl Piililisliing 
Company, lOSO) 

i^Aitlmi Jeisikl and otlieis, Child DevetoliineiH and the Cnttxnhini (New Yoik, 
Bincaii ol Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univeisily, 1916) 

ii’Edivm H Rcedei, "DiiccUng Cbildicn's .Study ol C,cogi apliy,” Educational 
Method, Vol 17, May, 1938, p 3R7 

ispoi those mteiesLed in going hiithei with tins piohlcin the two volumes men¬ 
tioned in the bibhogiaphy, Dnecling Learning and Child Develo[iineiU and the Cui- 
nculum, ate the most helpful 
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in many modern public schools Very definitely they lepresent one point 
of view, that followed thioughout this chapter 

1. To what extent should the teacher plan the unit in advance? Many 
of our difficulties have occurred because o£ poor planning In the final 
analysis the teacher is responsible foi the expeiienccs of the pupils and 
the seciuence of those experiences This position means that the tcachei 
must so plan the units during any one year tliat the understandings for 
the given area be obtained 

It will be necessaiy to have planned each unit to the extent of knowing 
possible approaches, woith-while expeiiences and activities, materials 
which are available and the desired outcomes in terms of abilities, atti¬ 
tudes, appreciations, and undei standings 

This planning furnishes a working basis on which to begin the unit 
As a class begins its work, the direction and "finish” of the unit will be 
developed The teacher's plan has acted as a "framework” foi the house 
The cooperative planning of pupils and teacher determines the final 
appearance of the pioduct. 

Effective planning cannot be done by the teacher if she docs not know 
her class Theie are several ways in which she can become bettei ac¬ 
quainted with the class before the pupils ainve She can talk with their 
pievious teacher The cumulative record cards can be caiefully studied 
Perhaps samples of work done in the previous grade may be examined 
Test results are of considerable value Some schools keep a unit plan book 
which contains lists of the units, activities, and leieicnccs covered and is 
passed to the next teachei After the teacher has had the class, conveisa- 
tions with them, test lesults, specimens of work will give her a basis for 
undeistanding their needs 

The best list of suggestions to help in preplanning has been given by 
Strickland in a preliminary inventory ol interests and lesources 

1 The teacher can study the children's interests through 

Diawing them into discussion 
Observing their activities m the classioom 
Observing their activities in the community 
Noting their choices of woik during unassignecl periods 
Noting then choices of books and available mateiials 
Noting the things children make, draw, and paint 
Recogni/mg the conLribulions childien bring Irom home 
Listening to their conversation and comments 

2 The teacher can study the character istics of her group of children, their 
needs and abilities through 

Observation of children as individuals and as a group 
Records and reports of the progress of these children 
Records of units carried on in previous grades 
Study and diagnosis of skills 
Consideration of special aptitudes and abilities 

ID Ruth G, Stiickland, How to Binld a Unit of Work (Washington, D C, U S Office 
ot Education, 1946), Bulletin 1946, No 5, pp 1, 2 
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3 The teacher can study community activities and interests through 

Aitides and iicins m the local new.spapeis 
Incidental discussion with parents and otliei citirens 
Observation ol local and commmniy-widc aitivities 
Paiticipation in church and club gtoups 

4 The teacher herself can study community resouices and opportunii [or 
woith-wlnle liist-liand expeiienccs foi children such as: 

A building under construction 
New enterprises being launched 
Industries 

Libraries and museums 

Playgiounds and lecreational resources 

Parks, woods, and opportunities for nature trips 

5 The teacher individually or as a menibei of a group can study resources 
such as 

Libraries 

Textbooks, source books, supplementary books 
Audio-visual aids 

Materials foi construction and ait projects 
Material tor science experiences 

Without any planning by the teacher there would be no basis foi detei- 
miniiig what diiection the unit should take The teacher would have little 
basis fot evaluating the worth of pupil suggestions, She would lark n pci- 
sjicctivc for determining whclhei the suggested dcpaitures would be of 
value and the chiss might become involved in the unit belorc knowing 
whether there was suDicieiit mateiial available to make the cxpciicnce 
woith while 

2. How far in advance should, a unit be planned? Pi obably it would 
be possible to outline very generally the tentative titles of units foi a 
semesLci A survey of available materials might also be made. It would 
be moie piofitable to postpone the rest of the planning foi the unit All 
available information on the pupils should be studied 

The planning of approaches, experiences, and outcomes should be 
ready for the fiist unit of a semester. For the other units such planning 
should take place after the tcachei knows the direction which the previous 
units have taken. This means that during the unit in progiess the teacher 
will be planning the following unit 

3. To what extent should pupils participate in planning? 

a Pupils should plan the detailed problems to be studied 

b They should plan the learning experiences. 

c They should plan the methods by which they will obtain the desired data 

d They should plan what things of value they expect to get horn the unit 

This last does not mean they will plan all of the outcomes but that they 
will share in planning the outcomes that have significance for them The 
teachers may hope to obtain other outcomes for which the pupils do not 
plan and are not aware 
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4. How detailed, should the work and activity be planned which the 
pupils will do during the unit’ One ot the difficulties of much committee 
work has been in lack of planning Time must be spent in being sure that 
every committee and every pupil within the committee understands his 
special responsibility The planning period is by no means wasted time 
Woik j^rocedure is one of the desired outcomes of the unit 

This planning must be much moie detailed than it usually is The diffi¬ 
culty with many note-books and scrap-books has been that pupils have 
made no plan or outline of mateiial to be included. The result is as would 
be expected—chaotic When we receive an unsatisfactory final product, 
the first step in locating the difficulty is to sciutimze thoroughly the plan^ 
ning piocess to determine whether or not the failure began in this step 
As one person has put it, “The teacher must plan so the pupils may 
plan ” The teacher’s planning will give general direction and relate the 
unit to the purposes of education The pupils’ planning will provide for 
an expression of ilieir purposes and interests and provide a guide for 
them in their procedure 

6. An overview of planning. More comprehensive treatments of plan¬ 
ning can be found in Burton,^® Giles,®^ and Strickland Criteria for 
evaluating planning is outlined by Giles in Gtoup Planning in Educa¬ 
tion A summary of the major ideas in planning is reproduced from 
Strickland 

1. Survey the needs and inteiests which justify this unit and make it sig¬ 
nificant Are there any general needs and problems of hie which make this study 
important? Are theie community needs which might be helped? Do these chil¬ 
dren have need for the study and are they interested m it? 

2 List important objectives or goals which might be achieved through this 
study 

3 Make an overview of the subject maltei which might enter into the study, 
the kinds of experiences which would be good, and any ways in which different 
subjects could be drawn m or integrated with ihis unit 

4 List books and other materials for the children to use as well as some for 
teacher reference 

5 Plan possible ways of introducing the study and getting children interested 
m it 

6 Plan the working period, keeping m mind the fact that only part of the 
working plan can be arranged m advance because the children are to help 
plan It 

(a) Carrying on discussion and other activities which help the teacher find 
out what children know about the subject, their attitudes toward it, and 
what they are interested in 

(b) Planning the unit witli the children and getting the work under way by 
2 0 William H Bui ton, op cil, pp 280-287 

21 H H Giles, Teachei-Pnptl Planning (New Yoik, Haipei and Biothers, 1911) 

22 Ruth G Stnckl.ind, op ctl, pp 5-6 

23 H H Giles "Wliat Group I^lanning Means." Group Planning in Education 
(Washington, D C , N E.A , Department o£ Supcivision and Curriculum Development, 
1915), pp 142 143 

24 Ruth G Strickland, op cit , pp 5-6 
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Listing questions on which inform.ition is w.iiuecl, ra.iknig charts showing 
what to do; planning excursions, coiistiiu tion, and tnhci activiiies, finding 
and listing sources of lufoiination, tools, -iiid niatcri.ils, unci uiiungnig com¬ 
mittees to woik on some of the cpiestions oi problems 

(c) Gathering information unci ideas Iioiii books and other sources, and 
sharing through discussions, repnits, and other means Carrying out the 
plans for cvcnisions and other jnojects. 

(d) Organinng the ideas gatheied, thee king the list cif cjnestions to see wliethei 
adequate answcis have liecn louacl, and to see that the cliildien really 
nndeistand the mateiial they have been studying 

(e) Summarizing the total learnings in some way It could he done through 
giving a program for parents or another group of diilchen, witting an 
original play, painting a mural, or making a lecoicl for the class yearbook. 
Evaluating would be necessary to give the chilclicur .in oppoitumty to con¬ 
sider the worth of the work they h.rve been doing 'Iheie might be a gioup 
made test on important points to be niasLcietl 

7 Plan the evaluation of the total unit of work Final evaluation would be 
concerned with two mam points 

(a) Growth and change.s which have l.ikcMi place in the childien. 

(b) Individual strengths, weaknesses, and prolilems which need lurther atten¬ 
tion 


Vin. KVAUJATING TIIF SIGNll-IC VNCF OF lllf' UNIT 

Evaluation in terms of objectives. What thanges have oc tin led in the 
youngsters as a result of the unit? 'Hits c|uestion must lie aiisweied i£ the 
teacher is to evaluate the unit. Obviously, the cjiiestion is iniith bio.ulci 
than can be cletciminccl by a pencil and papei test. Yet it is tlie too com¬ 
mon practice Coi teachcis to give a Lest tcncTiiig the butual initninalion 
taught in the unit and Iccl that an ovalu.itioii b.is been made. 

The problem of evaluation is closely tied to the inujioses and expeii- 
cnces of the unit The ideal piocecbuc is to have the expeiieiices or activi¬ 
ties related to the puiposes of the uiiit. Then the evaluation is tlevelopccl 
to measuie the extent to which the puiposes had been leah/ed through 
the activities Actually a study of a iiumbei ol units showed very little oi 
no lelation between the purposes oi aims ol the leainmg activities and 
the method of evaluation Teachers had written somethmg on papei un¬ 
der aims and purposes because they wcic supjiosed to fill out .t unit out 
line There is much that can be done to unily the inujioscs, learning 
experiences, and the evaluation of the unit 

Obtainable objectives. Objectives oi outcomes aie olteii canted to lidic- 
ulous extiemes m witting units These examples selected lioni two units 
on a fouith grade level aic ample illusLiatums ol this point* 

Outcomes 

An ability to wiite an mteiestmg letter 

The habit of working consistently and c.ucfully 

A proper attitude toward criticism 

A willingness to do cheerfully all assigned work 

An ability to pronounce and spell all words encountered 

The use of the correct word to say what you mean 
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If any two social-studies units will develop these virtues and abilities 
in fourth-grade children, they should be taught in all fourth grades It is 
not at all uncommon to find more space given to objectives than to the 
remainder of the unit 

Objectives would have much more significance if only one or two were 
selected lor each unit Then under these objectives list the activities, con¬ 
tent, or pioblems suggested which could be used to realize them The 
final step would be to provide a means to evaluate the extent to which 
the objective had been realized 

Some teachers might formalize this procedure to too great an extent, 
and care should be taken to avoid this happening Certainly it would do 
much to cuie the present situation in which theie is little or no relation 
between the stated objectives of most units, the things the youngsters do 
and learn, and the way in which the unit is evaluated 

One of the best methods of piescnting objectives appears in a resource 
unit on Using Our Land Wisely from the Seattle schools Specific beha¬ 
viors are suggested as a result of the undeistandings to be develojiecl 
Stressing the moving from undeistanding to action provides a guide miss¬ 
ing from most courses of study The anticipated undeistandings are 

Pupils will be helped to 

1 Gam a better understanding of the relationship between the way people 
live and the envnonment m which they live 

2 Recognize the importance ol our natural lesources to their own well-being 
and joy ol living 

3 Become increasingly aware ol the imjiortance of soil, forests, fish, wildlife, 
and minerals to our ways of making a living in Seattle 

4 Gam a better understanding of how men sometimes find it necessary to 
change their environment to meet their needs 

5 Understand more fully some of the dangers threaiemng our resources 

6 Learn of some of the problems involved in the wise use of our natural 
resources 

7 Realize more fully the interdependence of all people everywhere and 
the individual's responsibility m that relationship 

As these understandings are developed, we would expect to find changes in 
behavior The following are illustiative 

Children will be careful with fires when the family is on an outing in the 
forests 

Several Christmas trees will not be cut when only one is needed 

Undersi/e fish will be kept alive and thrown back when caught 

Picnic grounds and school grounds will be kept dean 

Birds and then nests will be protected rather than destroyed 

Paper, a wood product, will not be wasted in the classroom, lunchroom, and 

washroom. 

Unclersize and female crabs will not be taken at the beaches 

Children will be eager to tell the class of the interesting facts they have 

learned about our resources on week-end trips and excursions 

Cuiiiciiluin Depaitment, Seattle Public Schools, Using Out T^fiTid J'Visely (Seattle, 
Washington, Public Schools, 1948), pp 6-7 
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II teachers aie thinking of objectives as mere lists which should be 
placed at the beginning of the unit, it might be advisable to change the 
tcinnnology, The tciin exficcted outcomes could be used, and the outline 
of the unit could be adapted accoidmgly 

I Oveiview of the unit 

II Expected oiittnmes with suggested procedures 
A Expected outcome 

]. Suggested at tivities, problems, and materials 

2 Method of evaluation 
B Expected outcome 

1 Suggested activities, pioblems, and materials 

2 Method of evaluation 
III Bibliography 

This method ol outlining a unit m advance does not show the sequence 
in which It should be catued on In actual teaching the activities fiom 
sevcial expected outcomes ivould be combined Howcvei, it does have the 
clIecL ol focusing attention on the tlevclopinent the tcathei wants in the 
childicn (expected outcomes), the way she is going to tiy to make those 
changes (at LiviLies), and whether the changes have artiially been made 
(evaluation). 

Piartice has developed a hiciaichy o£ objectives.““ Custom has called 
for gencial obiettive.s loi education, objectives lot each subject, objectives 
foi each yeai, and objectives for each unit The iidiculousiu ss ol the situ¬ 
ation IS a|i|)aient when one leads many of the long lisus Attually a given 
unit has veiy lew unicjuc objectives It contiibutes to the geiieial objec 
lives of education The writing ol a long list of specilic objectives may 
only result in loss of the general objectives 

The tcachei must be continually conscious of the general objectives as 
well as the special objectives toward which the unit is dnected, If she is 
not, she will do nothing to help the pupils attain those objectives One 
of the best examples oL this need is shown in the ditleicnce which jniraaiy 
and inteimediate teachers place on incidental number woik The piimaiy 
teacher is conscious of the need to develop number meanings thiough 
evciy situation possible The intermediate teacher is not awaie that this 
IS one of her functions and hence does nothing about it 

Worth of the objective A scpaialc problem which has leceived too 
little emphasis deals with the worth-whilcness of the puijioscs oi objec¬ 
tives themselves That the teacher should make lici evaluation m teims 
of her jruiposcs is dillcicnt fiom a questioning of the woith ol the pur¬ 
poses themselves Has the most worth-while outcome been the ceiitei of 
the unit? In too many units an impaitial obseiver will have to answer 

sc The chsLUSsKHi of objectives by Biiiton, op cU , pp 265-275, should he leacl hy 
everyone concerned with olijcctives He elaborates on a Lheoiy of levels of objectives 
(1) icmole objectives of society, (2) general social piiiposes, (5) teachet's puiposcs. and 
(-1) pujDil’s jsiuposes, Sec also Merritt M Thompson, "The I^evcls of Olijectives in 
Education,” Harvard Educational Review^ Vol 13, May, 1943, pp 196-211 
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that no, It has not Tho teacher has neglected, to apply the criterion 
"a unit should deal with some phase or pioblem oi living sufficiently 
significant to meiit careful study ” 

Children s standards Much is being done to develop standards which 
are set up by the childien and used as a check ior their work Typical are 
these standaids of good speech formulated by a 3B class 

Do I sit and stand well? 

Do I look at my audience? 

Do I know what I am going to say before 1 begin to speak? 

Do I speak in an interesting manner? 

Do I speak so I can be heard? 

Do I pronounce my words correctly? 

Do I use my mouth when I speak? 

Better teacheis are working to aid pupils in the evaluation of then own 
work Several devices are being utilizecl Fiequently time is allowed dui- 
ing the unit to discuss progress and to determine what else could be done 
Often when committees have finished their work, they discuss then prog¬ 
ress with the teacher Praise for work accomplished and suggestions for 
fill tliei work come from the class when the final report is made 

Tests and other instruments of evaluation are discussed in consideiable 
detail in Chajiter 15 This chapter should be carefully studied as a more 
compichensive treatment of the problem of this section 

IX THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

Dewey's interpretation. Great differences of opinion have existed re¬ 
garding the role of the teacher in the classroom In the traditional pro¬ 
gram she was the autocratic dispenser of the piogram handed down from 
the administration in the form of courses or texts In extreme cases in the 
new progiam she has appeared to be only an obseiver of a class The best 
interpielation ol liis or her place has been given by Dewey in his Expeit- 
ence and Education He points out that the teachei 

1 Must have that sympathetic understanding of individuals as individuals 
which gives him an idea ol what is actually going on m the minds o£ those 
who are learning 

2. Must luideistand the needs and capacities of the individuals who aie learn¬ 
ing at a given tune It is not enough that certain materials and methods have 
proved ellective wnh other individuals at other times There must be reason 
for thinking that they will function in generating an experience that has an 
ndutaUve quality with particular individuals at a particular time 

3 Is responsible Jor a knowledge of individuals and for a knowledge of 
subject-mattei that will enable activities to be selected which lend themselves 
to social organization, an organization m which all individuals have an oppor- 

21 Adajitcd Iiom Misiourt Course of Study for the Elemeniaiy Grades (Missouii State 
Department of Education, 1937), pp 726 727 The 1946 edition has omilted such 
mateiial and stiessed teacher objectives 

2 8 John Dewey, hxpeiience and Education (New Yoik, The Macmillan Company, 
1938) The following quotations are taken in older Irom pages 33, 45, 61, 65, 33, 35, 
90, 85, 66 Quoted by peimission ol the publisher 
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tuniLy Lo contiibute something, and m which the .utivities tii winch .ill partici 
pate ate the chief r.urier oi conttol 

4 Must survey the cap.uities .intl needs ol the [j.ntnular set ol individuals 
with whom he is dealing .incl must at the same tune .mange the (oiuhtioiis 
which provide the sub|ect-iiiatiei oi content lor e\ptiicnces that s.itisiy these 
needs .mcl develop these capacities T he planning must he (lexihle enough ui 
permit free play loi individuality ol expciicnte and ycL him enough to give 
diiection toward continuous development of jiowti 

5 Must he able to judge what attitiides ate actually crmdiuive to conimued 
giowth and w'h.it aic detiiiiient.il 

6, Must not only he .iw.ne ol the geiiei.il pinuiple til tin sh.iping ol .uiu.il 
experience by envaoiung conditions, bin tJi.it they .ilso iccogiii/e in the con- 
cieie what suiioundmgs aic conducive lo h.iving exjieuentes ih.it le.ul to gimvih 

7 Must select those things within the range ol existing evpeiitme that h.ivc 
the piomise and potcnti.ihty of picsenting new pioblenis ivluth by stmuilalmg 
new ways of obseivation and |uclgmeiit will cvp.ind the .iiea oi lurthei exjien 
ence 

8 Should allow his suggestion to develop into a pi.in .ind pio|cct by me.iii.s 
of further suggestions contiibutcd <ind oig.uii/cd into a whole by the meiubeis of 
the gioup 

9 As the most luatuic iiieinber of the gi«np has a jietuhai ic'S[)OUsihihty 
for the conduct of the mtei.ictions and imeicomuninic.uions winch aic the veiy 
life of the group .is a community 

Thai teaching is not .in easy job is only Loo ajiptncnl It letjiuies the 
best that any jieison can give A Inoad backgioiincl is essfiUi.il, Loi the 
tcachei must know chikhcn and know the "how,” fhe "whaL," .ind the 
matciials "by which” leaching can be most elleclively done. 

The tiaditional school actually iccjuncd only a hmilecl knowledge ol 
subject-matler on the pait of the tcachei, only that to be t.iughi lo ihe 
pttpil. The modern school lequircs a much hioadei backgiouml, Icn the 
teachei musL "iccogni/e wlial siuioiindings le.ul lo giowth, stlecl 
activities , which lend to social oigani/ation .snb|cc L-maLiei th.u s.itis 
fies needs, select those things which will expand the aiea of lurthei 
expeiicnce ” 

Democracy needed This newci concept ol the teacher’s iblc should do 
much to lurther a more democratic school system ft should help admims- 
tratois to realize that theirs is not the most impoit.int job in the school 
system Theic is no “most impoitant" job. All who .ue connected with 
the system are theic to help piovicle the optimum toncliHoiis loi chilchen 
to leain This applies ecjually well to the jannor oi the supeiintendent, 
to the board of education, or to the te.ichei Until piincijials, sujieiin- 
tendents, and boaids of cduc.tUon tcah/e by action that they aie piofes 
sional co-workcis with tcachcis and not then bosses, there tvill be no 
democracy in oui school systems Neithci will thcie be any demociacy m 
our classrooms, foi it is foolish to expect leacheis lo follow ]:irGaclnng5 
when the practice exercised upon them i.s of an entirely diffcient sort 

Teacher activities A paitial cLuification oi the things the teachci must 
do in the classioom is given in the lollowing list Sixty-eight published 
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units were carelully examined £oi the implications ol activities winch the 
teachei must perform The list is arranged in oidci ol liequcncy o£ 
mention 


Teaching Procedure Required in Presenting 
Units of Work 20 

1 Form groups or committees of pupils 

2 Make visual aids available 

3 Make use ol lereience niateiials 

4 Con elate with other subjects 

5 Conduct discussions 

6 Help pupils develop outlines 

7 Provide drill 

8 Call for oral repoi ts 

9 Use cjuesLions to develop understanding ol problem 

10 Do testing 

11 Display exhibits 

12 Provide for individual differences 

13 Take pupils on field excursions 

14 Use the lecture to mfoim pupils 

15 Arrange for diamati^ation 

16 Help pupils make ai tides 

17. Encouiagc pupils to exchange expeiiences 

18 Bring in outsiders for talks 

19 Have pupils piepare topical reports 

20, Have pupils compile note-books 

21, Teach appreciations and attitudes, 

22 Organue and plan materials with pupils 

23 Develop skill m solving problems 

24 Require written repoi ts 

25 Direct pupils in making maps, charts and graphs, 

26 Make a bibhogiaphy 

27 Bring in materials for study 

28 Direct seaich foi materials lelated to the unit 

29 Read stones to children 

30 Engage pupils m conversation 

31 Develop skills 

32 Arrange demonstrations 

33 Piovicle diriwmg experiences 

34 Direct pupils to gcncial subject-matter to be read 

35 Help jiupils lormulatc questions 

This list of teacher activities gives some slight idea of the various pro- 
ccduies and lechniqucs with which a teachei must be familiar to do an 
effective job 

.10 Adapted fioin an impilbhslied study by E G Wippeiman and H B Mennes 
prqiaied lor Ciurictihiiti ,Seminar, Univeisity ot Wisconsin, 193a 

loThc list has spcci.il value loi piospectivc teaclieis They will find it valuable to 
explore luither the various techniques rcqiuied to conduct these activities successfully 
The refeiences in the bihliogiaphy at the end of the chaptei ivill supply further sug¬ 
gestions Especially helpful aie the ones by Hockelt and Jacobsen, Kallen, Lane, Ma- 
comber, Melvin, Strickland, and Tippett 
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X SlfGGESTFD UNIT OUTt INFS 

Too inucli diversity of outlines. DifTcicnt outlines [or units aie neaily 
as numerous as the school systems in 'which teachers aie lequncd to wiile 
units. Outlines vaiy fiom a simple one of seveial siigf^ested headings to 
the most complex type that can be imagined In a scminai studyo£ 
sixty units it was foiind that the numbei of headings \aiied fiom one to 
fourteen Over half of the outlines (thiity-seven) used fioin loin to seven 
headings. 

The teims used to chaiacteii/e these headings of the outlines vaiicd 
greatly. Some thirty-six diffeient headings appealed in two oi more of the 
outlines An idea of the diversity tan be obtained fiom the list of items 
common to eight or more of the .sixty units. 


Activities 

38 Ibocediire 

13 

Objectives 

31 Vocabulniy 

10 

Ajipioaches 

Bibliogi aphy 

34 ^^alellaIs 

10 

22 Iiitiocluction 

0 

Evaluation 

18 .'Vun 

8 

Outcomes 

18 P lev lew 

8 

Coiielation 

16 



Obviously much could be done to simpliiy ternunology. Objectives, 
outcomes, and aimi weie used with piactically the same meaning as also 
were cuahiation, tests, cvlmmntmg actunties, sumrnni izatinn, culmination, 
and summaiy Some systems have then icathcis classily all the activities 
under these headings- “problem-solving entcrpiises,’’ “pioduters’ enter¬ 
prises,” “consumcis’ enterprises,” “specific Icaining enteipirses” (by 
which they mean drill) Little wonder that teachcis become confused and 
discouraged in their attempts to keep alncast of waves oi educational 
pedaguese 

Simplicity IS one basis of a good unit outline Tc'acheis shoidd cer¬ 
tainly be able to iindcistand it Many of the outlines title then icspecLive 
headings in such a way that only the oiiginator of the outline can guess 
what IS wanted 

Actual outlines. The following outlines aie in contiast. Neaily any 
teacher could write a unit from the Erst, wheieas the second is Jar more 
complicated 


Euriiank Unit Outtinf. ^>2 

1 The Overview of the Unit Tlic mam purpose of the unit should be briefly 
stated TJien should be lasted the special (a) iirideislaudmgs, (I?) appieci.i- 
tions, (c) aLtitiides, and (cZ) abilities which it is hoped will be developed by the 
unit 

31 Fiom "A Study oI Units of 'Work" by the CuiiicLilura Semiiiai iinclci die direc¬ 
tion of Mattheiv H Willing and J Muiiay Lee, Univeisity of Wisconsin, 19S8 

32 Adapted horn an outline prepaied by one of the autliois foi use in the Buibank 
(Califoinia) Secondary Schools 
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2 Possthle Learning Experiences 
A Individual Oi^pcriences 
B Group or class experiences 
C Culminating experiences 

This section furnishes an oppouunity to list a number of learning experiences 
which might possibly be utilued in the class It is not intended that this list 
be exhaustive, but rather suggestive of experiences which would be profitable to 
students ^ 

3 Suggested Pioblems. The problems of the unit will be developed with 

the students duiiiig the class period Tins section is intended foi the teachers’ 
guidance and shoulcl include the most important problems of the unit, though 
all of them may not be later developed ' ° 

4 Materials 

A Teachers’ references 
B Students’ refeiences 
C Visual materials 

This section provides a place for listing the materials of instruction which 
the teacher feels will be helpful m presenting the unit 

5 Piobable Methods of Evaluation The methods of determining what 
changes have taken place in the student, as a result of the picsentation of the 
unit, should be briefly stated It is recognized that many of these methods of 
evaluation will develop during the unit but some thought should be given to it 
at the beguiiiing Evaluation will take place during as well as at the completion 
of a unit 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, Unit OuiUNt (1939) 

A Scope of Unit 

1 What social understandings and appreciations should be developed? 

2 What abilities and techniques are to be stressed? 

3 What IS the outstanding personal problem presented by your class? What 
can be done about it in this unit? 

B Aids lo Developing Unit 

1 What socializing expeiiences can be utilized? 

2 What community resources can be utilized? 

3 What instructional materials are available? 

C Procedures to Be Followed in Developing Unit 

1 What arc several approaches which could be made to introduce the unit? 

2 What arc the most impoitant possible problems through which the scope 
of the unit could be developed? 

3 What arc possible learning expeiiences through which our scope could 
be developed? 

UniformiLy ol the unit outline has many advantages in a school or sys¬ 
tem All the teacheis aie able to understand them leadily It also makes 
It easy to combine the units prepaied by several teacheis on the same 
topic into a master or source unit from which teachers could gam sug¬ 
gestions for a teaching unit 

The outline that is adopted depends to a certain extent upon the phases 
on which the teachers need to focus their attention The first outlme has 
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value altci teachers have h.itl some expeiionte in wntiiig units. It is well 
balanced and simple 

The final unit outline should be developed litmi n disiussion of the 
pioblein b-y the tcachcis ni the school It should be snujilt It should be 
Lindci stand able Suilicient explanation should he given inidei each head 
mg so that there is conuntni agieement on what is meant. 

The Mhiuwatosa cnilline meets these tpialilicaiioiis. Ii was evolved by 
the leathers It is especially adapted to the concept ol the elementaiy 
social stLicUcs which they aie developing It is simple and undeistandablc. 
The scope oI the unit is deteiraincd hy iindei,standings, abilities, and the 
peisonal needs oC the class £oi social adjustment. iVids in dcvelcipnig the 
unit are social experiences, community lesomces .ind mateiials. I’locC' 
durcs are consideiecl by listing appioaches, possible pioblems. and leain- 
mg expellenccs d’his outline is to be used by the teachei lor planning 
the unit. 

Resource units The lesouice unit is a caiefully woikecl out senes of 
suggestions winch the teachei may use m pin>hmiung a teaching unit 
Theie is gencial agieement thatiesomcc units dillei from tCiichnig units 
m that 

1 They aie prep.iied foi use by tcacluns. 

2 They cover a broad aica 

3 They contain miicb inoie niatciial than is possible to use witli any one class 

4 They suggest a vaiiety ol possibihtie.s ol achieving the same go.ils 

Most resouice units have many suggested eimchment activities m lan¬ 
guage, music, and ait Some contain suhjec t-inattei the teachei is not ajiL 
to know All aic coinpiehcnsivc m the lefeiences Icn teacheis and pupils 
and in visual aids Pasadena uses the lechnicjuc ol seveial suggested sc- 
tpicnccs In the unit on Modem Cnlifoinia, the suggesLccl .secjuences aie 
eithei “Gaigoes Tlnough the Haibor” or “Fieighliiig ol Pioducts by 
Truck and Tram ” 

A typical outline is that followed in Using Oui Land Wisely a® 

I Significance of the Problem 

II Place ol the Material in the Intel mediate Grades 

III Anticipated Outcomes 

IV Suggested Problems, Topics, and Questions 

V Activities and Experiences 

Introduciory 

Developmental 

Culminating 

VI EvaliiaLion 

James I OiiillLn, Using a Resource Unit (Washington, D C, N.ationnl Association 
ol Secondaiy School Piincipals, 1912) This has become the li.isit icleicnce on icsonice 
units 

Pasadena City Schools, Unit of Wash on Modem California (I’.isadena, California 
1916) 

a® Seattle City Schools, op cit 
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VII Visual Aids 
VIII Bibliography 

Including Leacher lelerence, pupil references, and sources of free and 
inexpensive material 


XI PROGRAMMING THE DAy's WORK 


A new plan lor the day Flexibility and long blocks of Lime are the key¬ 
notes in the daily schedule of the modem classroom Formerly the day 
was scheduled minute by minute and subject by sub]ect No matter how 
vital a discussion or how worth while a proiect, when the time came to 
change to another subject, the class changed If tliey didn’t, the principal 
might happen in and find out from the schedule on the door that they 
were wasting their time by working on English rather than on handwrit¬ 
ing In fact, in many schools the schedule pioved to be the gieatest inter- 
fciencc with learning which they had 

For a modem program to develop, the shackle oE the fixed schedule 
must be lenioved Agreeing on a weekly seliednle affords an oppoitunity 
for teachci-principal educational planning To the teacher, the schedule 
which the principal or superintendent requites is a major indication of 
the supervisoi’s leal educational philosophy 

Another toy balloon which burst when it was pricked by research was 
the idea that certain subjects had to be scheduled eaily m the day to 
avoid the lesults ol mental fatigue Mental fatigue wasn’t the difficulty, 
the youngsters were "just plain bored” Actually the time of clay when 
things arc scheduled makes no difference in the possible learning 

The schedule is only an aid to providing the optimum learning situa¬ 
tion. With that as a basis, certain needs which must be met by a schedule 
can be outlined It is entiicly possible to build schedules to meet these 

basic needs. 


1 It must be flexible enough for a learning situation to continue as long as 
It IS vital, to enable excursions to be taken, to plan for longer work periods 

than aic usual _ _ , 

2 It must provide for long blocks of time Children cannot effectively work 

on pioblcms in short periods repeated day after day , , c 

s) It must piovicle lor physical activity Exercise is a Itindamental need o 
children The younger the child the more frequent is the need for physical 
change Rest pciiods are essential to the young child , „ 

4 It must piovide tunc lor a variety o£ activities during the day. Lime for 
reseaich and study, lor drill, lor seK-cxpression, for enjoyable experiences in 
reading, art, and music 


Weekly schedules have become moie popular as a means of intioducmg 
mote flexibility and longer blocks of time The teacher uses the weekly 
schedule as a check to determine whether she has made a fair distribution 
of her time In her role as a guide, she must be able to contiol time allot¬ 
ments as well as experiences 
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Many schools have oiganized then woik with a social-studies unit and 
a science or health unit dining the day "With such an nuaiigc’nient the 
two units can be handled in the inoinmg. ^Vlthln these units lelated lead¬ 
ings oral and wiiLtcn evpicssion, number toncepts, and lelaled art and 
music can be dei’cloped 

The altcrnoon is then used for aiithmcUt not developed ihiough the 
units, creative music, ait. and language expeiiences uni elated to the unit, 


Sciii uui.i A. Tor a Oni-Room Riirm Scitooi at 


9 00 

Social-sUidies block 

1 00 

RcJiling li 

otk 

10 30 

Recess 

2 30 

Recess 


10 15 

Language aits block 

2 15 

AiUbnu'Ui 

block 

11 10 

Finc-.iiLs block 

3 10 

Science block 

12 00 

Noon 

1 00 

Dismiss,il 



Sen; mm B For \ Fiiiii Gusin 



Alinules 


Period 



Subject 

Weekly 

Daily 



9 00-12 00 

25 

5 

Aueiulancc* and announcements 


75 

15 

Ilcalib insti 111 Lion 


100 

80 

]■ nghsb 


i 


Reading ,iiul lueiauiie 

I.ibuiiy [Kiiod 
.Sjiclbng .mil peiimaiisliip 


200 

10 

j Aiubnieuc and banking 


100 

20 

Pliysiial ciliicaLiou 


800 

IGO 



100 

20 

Recesses 


900 

180 

'I 01 AL 

12 00- 1 00 



Noon 

1,00- 3 30 

25 

5 

Auendance and amioiiiiceinciils 


100 

20 

Music 


(575) 

115 

llmls oC activny itisolviiig 


150 


IViitieii anil oi.il 1 iiglisb 


50 


Civics mill set vice 


200 


.Soiial sutilies 


75 


Science 


100 


Alt ediic.unm 


■Bm 




■■ 

■■ 

Recesses 


750 

1,50 

lOlAl. 


30 Adapted horn Wl^consln Depailment ot Public Instiiiction, Siigffcs/ioaj jor Revis¬ 
ing Lite Insti uettoval Piogtam oj the Rural Elementary Schools of IVtsconstrij Cur- 
riLulnrn Bulletin, Vol 2, No 2 (Madison, Au(rust. 1938) 

sTAdapHed Iiom John A Hochett and E W Jacobsen, Alodern Practices in the 
Elementary School (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1938), pp lOG 107 
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ScHEDuiE C For the Inteiimluiatl Grades as 

9 00 Informal greetings, routine matteis. exchange of ideas, music, reports of 
Intel estmg events, designed to give the tcachei the oppoitumty to observe 
each child and to give children an opportunity to express those things in 
which their interest is gieatest 

9 15 Social studies and nature study 

Intoiinal reports of committees or individuals as to the progiess of their 
entci puses Evaluation of woik done Plans and discussions of the wotk of 
the day Appointing of committees, attention to the aiiival of new mateiial 
such as boohs from the libiaty, material biotight in by the class menibeis, 
notices on bulletin boaid about subject m hand Constinction work, art 
woik, leseaich woik clone by groups oi individuals as planned Oral ic- 
ports or othei material to be shared by the group given at the last of the 
period Language, arts, and leading cannot be divorced from social studies 
and nature study 

10 30 Healthful living 

Health and physical education activities and free play Nutrition piograin 
and lest peiiod foi those who need it 

11 10 Language aits 

Oral and written expression, spelling and handivriting skills and practice 
in the use of these skills thiough uniting and piesenting plays, and puppet 
shoivs, ivriting stones oi poetiy, lejiorting foi the school newsjaapei, piepai- 
ing reports foi social-studies jieriocl 
12’00 Lunch, rest, and directed plajgiouncl activities 
1 00 AiiLlinietic enteipuses 

This period should be largely devoted to individual instruction Establish¬ 
ment of fimdament.ll skills should be the puipose 

1 40 Music skills, appreciations, and ihythiiis 

Haimonica bands, oichestia, glee chibs Club meetings^ use of auchtoniira, 
commuccc meetings Cieatrve abilities may be a pait of work undei ivay 
m social-stiulics peiiod, or a special mteiest, as pottery, weaving, or othei 
craft woik oi fine arts Libiaiy peuod (2 days a week) 

2 10 Rest and recieatton 

2 20 Reading activities 

Reacting gioups on the basis of ability Remedial work foi children with 
special disabilities Free reading period Reading reseaich foi enterprises 
in language arts, social studies, oi natuie study 

lecreauonal reading and skills which the unit has shown need special 
attention 

Sample programs Several schedules are given to illustrate the type of 
schedule which is being developed Schedule A represents the most ex¬ 
treme of several schedules suggested foi a one-ioom rural school It can 
only be utilized when the teacher works with groups ol pupils according 
to their needs rathei than accoiding to their grade classification Schedule 
B IS a suggested schedule for a fifth grade in a city school It illustrates 
the weekly type of schedule and possible subjects which may be grouped 
together for improved scheduling. Schedule C is a progiara for the inter¬ 
mediate giades which suggests the types of things that are done during 
each period It is also built on the larger blocks of time and combines 
related subjects 

38 Adapted ftom Teachers' Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades, 
comjiiled by the State Ciuiicukim Commission (Sactainento, Calif , State Depaitment 
of Education, 1936), pp 34-35 
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,Si!(.c,i s I m LiAKMNt^ 1 xi'i ttn vt I s 

Pile piiiicijial cxpeiinKC Itii iliipiii sIhiiiUI In. tlu lonslilutioii of a unit ns 
sugi^estecl uiulei item !l \s tlie othei Mim'esiioii'i .lit lullomd. Mini pioptisul unit 
slunikl lie kepi in iiiitui 

] .Select a wtilten .utiniiu ol ;i iiiiu <ii stuts of turns uscii thiiiiig tlie year. 
Use the ciitciia tle\flo[)tcl ill secium 11 to e\.ihi.iic ilitiii 

2 Compile horn seseral units a list nl sugmsleil .ipjsio.ic hes to the unit 
What atklitioiial types of .i|)[)io.i< lies could lie prolit.ilily niili/id'' I liesc same 
units should Ijc used foi items ,‘l, 1, 5, (i, and 7 

3. ^Vliat evideiues aic iliut that lime was .i i.iu'lid loinuiJatnm ol ptoblcins 
and pl.mnnig ol piotedines uith the tl.iss' 

4 List iotiites used hy the jiiipils iii ohiaiiiing iiiloi inatioit 1 ist also nieihocls 
used by niduidiials oi toniniittees tn puscntiiig then data, \\ h.tt additional 
souitcs or Tiietliods might hast lieen nsetl.' 

5 Compile a list of cultnntaiiiig actniiies t.aii iliesc .Ktiviiu's lit tlassifietl 
atcoiding to types? 

G. Lvtih c Izoiii the suggestions in sei lion D’ oi elsetvhiii a iiieaiis ol thissi 
lying actiMtics, whuh meets the ie<|niiemeiits ol Mun giotip Using this, ilassily 
the leaining expenentes winch wtie used in the mills siiiilied iii ui m 2 

7 Evaluate the Icaimng expeiitiitts attoulmg to ilu ciiuiia listed m sec 
turn IV 

8 Evolve fiom the suggestions in set lion I\ oi elseulieie a mill outline 
which niecLs the leiiuiiemeiiis ol youi gioii|i 

fl J’lep.ne <i iiuit attoulmg lo (In ondine am pled hv yom gioup Vou 
should extliaiige youi uiui with that ol aiiothi i im min i ol ilie gioup and 
evaluate it attotdiiig lo llic tnleiia ihseloped in ihis «lia[iUi 

10 Using the list ol teaduiig [iiocttiuits ut|niitd in a iiiiii ol uoik .is given 
by Wippeiin.in and Meniies, lust, letl.issil) ii, and tlmimaie oveilajiping 
Setond, divide the lesultmg items among immlms ol the gump and each one 
picpaie a paragiaph of suggestions loi hts pumtluie 

11 Picpaio an improved outline ol a daily piogiam Itn u tiass uhith has 
been observed, 


Si n ( iMi Ri 11 iti M Is 

Advms, Fay, Edncaling Ajnei Ka'^ Childini (New \oik. Roiiild I’less Ciiiiniaiu. lOlfi), 
Cli.iptci IV IS a gcioci oveiview ili,i|il(i on .i unit ol isoik 

-, fhe Imlmliitn of an Jdiinly 1‘tonuiiii iiilo a I’lihlit 'ttfiool, t onliilnitions Lo 

Eclue.iuan, No (New Voik, leatluis (olltgc ( olimdiia I iint'lsii\. ID'll) An 

analysis of diflictilLies m begmimig an .ulnii) piogi.iiii null siiggisuil solutions 
AssocuUion for .Siipeivision and Ciiilienliini l)e\t lo|iiin ill f.itot/i /'iriirofs in Siijiei- 
vision (^Vashuigton, I) C, Nalitinal lMliitalion.il y^^sot i.il ion, I'llH), I'ltl [ip 1 spe 
tially vaUiable Icii deniueialit planiiiiig 'and pioitssts ol gmup p.u 1 itiii.ilioii 
lliiuioN, William II, 1 he i-uidaiue of I emmni’ hlnritid f\ew \oik \ppleloii Cen 
tiuy-Ciolts, Iiie , I'lll) Cli.ipteis <) anti 10 slunild lie le.id loi .i ihoiongli oi itlUalitin 
into iiiiiL teaelling 

CaliUniua .Stale Dcp.iUiueiil ol ImIiu.iiioii, ltnilui\ f.ifii/e lo (.liitil I)i ih hijiiiu'iil m 
ihf Ihiniaty Guides (Siici.uneiuo \‘)‘W) Coiu.ims s.diialili' tlesiivpuons ol mills 

-, Teaclieis Guide lo Child Uetielofinieiil in Ihr lull i nit dinli’ Guides (Sacia- 

inemo, I<J3()) Contains valu.ihlc tiestiipiioiis ot muiiiutliile nmis 
Caui s, Alice I' , Uanxa, P.iiil R, and iMiuism, j I . Cti/iilou, llnils of n'oi k, Achvi 
lies, Piojects, elc to i‘)32 (New Yoi k, Icsuluis College, Culiiinhi.i Uinseisity, 1032). 
Annotations of 7,000 punted aceoiiiils ol iiiuls ol uoiK .See .ilso iMeu.iin, J L, 
Aclivities, Piojects, Uniis of Wotli Cataloged foi (lleikelej, Califtmuai 

Univeisity of Cahtoinia Picss. 191‘{) 
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Department o£ Supctvision and Curuculum Development, Qioup Flannine in Educa 
tion, 1915 Yearbook (Washington, D C. National Ediuation Association, The de- 
paitment, 1915), 156 pp Many extellent desciiptions of teachcr-pupil planning 
Dictui, Donald,! ], Enin price's m Theoiy and Practice (Toionto, W ] Gage and 
Company, 1910) ILntcipiise is our Canadian neighbor's teim foi unit Valuable for 
broadening thinking 

koSTFU, Josephine C, and Headuy, Riuh E. Education tn the Kindergarlen (New 
Yoik, Aineiican Book Company, 1936) Valuable suggestions for kindeigaiten units 
Fredlrick, Robeit W, Ragsdale, Clarence E, and Salisbury, Rachel, Directing Learn- 
mg (New loik, Applcton-CeiiLury CtoCls, Inc, 193S) Excellent for inateiial on 
diiccting study 

GiYLii, Denton L, "The Results of Activity Insliiiclion,” Journal of Educational Re 
search, Vol 30, Noveiiibei, 1936, pp 188-197 Summarizes lesearch on the results of 
the activity movement Helpful to see relationships between studies 
Gills, H H , Teacher Pupil Planning (New Ymk, Harper and Biothcrs, 1941), 396 
pp Basic foi teacliei-pupil planning 

Gwynn, J Minoi, Cuuicnlum Principles and Socuil Trends (New Yoik, The Macmil¬ 
lan Company, 1913) Chaptei VII shows the development of the "unit technique" 
Harm’, Ileniy, Chaiiman, The Changing Cuincidum, a publication of the Depait- 
ment of Supcivisois and Dncctois of fnstiiiction and the Society toi Cumculum 
Study (New Yoik, Appleton-Centuiy-Ciofls, Inc, 1937) Chapter VII deals with the 
development of units 

HuDRtiir, GeiLiudc, Child Gioiuth 7 htough Education (New Yoik, Ronald Press Com¬ 
pany, 1918) Chaplets II-VII valuable foi unit work Chapter VIII excellent foi the 
daily schedule 

Hockiii, John A, and Jacobsin, E W, Modem Piactices in the Eleinantaiy School 
(Boston, Ginn and Company, 1913) Chapteis II to IV aic especially helpful" to 
ic.ichers in developing a unit 

IIoi'iUNS, L Thomas, Inleuiclion (Boston, D C Heath Sc Company, 1911), 490 pp, 
Excellent Coi those mtcicsicd in cxpeiieiice units 

-, "What Ate the Essentials?” Teachers College Record, Vol 16, May, 1915, pp 

493-500 Eleven essentials, each a quality in the life of an incUvidual 
I-IoiULui, Albion H, and olheis, Let’s Co to School (New Yoik, McGiaw-Hill Book 
Company, 19‘1H) I’.ut IT contains detailed descriptions of units on animals, coinmti- 
nity of S<ui lose and European Aiclutectinc 
JiusiLi), Aitliiu r, and otheis. Child Development and the Curriculum (New Yoik, 
Buieau of I’tililicittons, Tcachcis College, Columbia Univeisity, 1946), 274 pp Use¬ 
ful loi gcneial concepts ol inlcicsts and needs of children at vaiious levels 
JONis, Aithui J, Gri/zill, E D, and GrinsilAd Wien Jones, Principles of Unit 
Conslr uciwii (New Yoik, McGiaw-Hill Book Company, 1939), 232 pp Of geneial 
value 

Ealiin, Miiiain, The Primary Teacher Steps Out (Boston, Lothioj), Lee & Shepard 
Company, 1936) Desciibcs a nuiiibei of units and pioceduies 
Lani , Robcil EIill, and otliins. The Progressive Elerneniary School (Boston, Houghton 
Milllm Company, 1938) Chaptei VI coiisideis a luimbei of cuiient questions con¬ 
cerning units 

-, 7 he 1 cachet in the Modern Elementary School (Boston, Houghton. Miltlin 

Company, 1911) Chapteis V-X valuable foi illustrations and gcncial piinciples 
Lincoln School Units of Woik (New York, Biueau of PublicaLions, Tcachcis College, 
vauous dates) Units in this sciics aic most comprehensive 
Malomiuu, F G, Gniduig Child Development in the Elementary School (New York, 
Ameiican Book Company, 1911) Chapteis II-V contain desciiptions of units, and 
excellent inatenal on selection, planning, and guiding uni is 
McCall, William A, cd , Teacher’s Lesson Unit Series (New Yoik, Teachcis College, 
Columbia Univcisity, 1931) A sciies of units published on a laige number of topics 
Wiile to the jiulrhsbci foi a list 

Mllvin, a Goitlon, The Activity Program (New Yoik, The John Day Company. 1936) 
Chapteis X to XVI contain a cliscussion of classioom ptocechiies 
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Miwwi, J I , "A C.iiiual Sunc*', of U>iM» \riuiiir-i,- Jtmimil / \priimenlal Bduca, 
linn, Vol 2, Juiu-, 101-1, |ti) 327 112 -\n'*wet'i imi-vtian<. rcJ.uing lo sctecilon of 

JCliiiHes 

National College nl I-tluidlKin. Ciiittfitluni Itrrntth i>f (hr Chihltrri ^ School (tvam- 
ton. III, National Colkgf of kihiraiion, ItMtII. WK» pp Vahialtle d«aipiuins ol units 
N,-nif)iial Society foi Hie Suiclv ol liliu.ilion. f hr (rttiilr Mturmtnl, ‘i hirlyThird 
Yeaibnnh, Pait 11 (BUioniiiigion, 111 Twliln Sclioiil ]'ii1)1idiiiig Qimpan), 193-1), 
Dcvc'kipiiuni. ili’lmitioii'i. aiul irilKal appi.ii-,dl of tile iiifivriiiciit 

_, (Inltl JJrvcIopiiicJit and (hr C.iiitirithint, /hiil% t ighth YrailionJi, Putt I 

(UliKiinington. Til. IHililic Sthmil l'iilili%ltiiig foinp,irn. 1419) 1 lip ln-si single source 

loi a ro]U[iielicnsi\c sninitiait of intMuli in ilu IipM of tliilil ikvelnpmem having 
iiiipltcations fca ilic tunitiiliiin 

Noah, Ooilnitle. l-reetlam In live and I enm (I'kilailclphi.i. I'iniiklin I’lililiHlimg and 
Siipiily Com[ianv. 191H). HO pp I'liiniiik for jiinnir lugli sthool teachers lull ot 
valite III tcnchei-pupil (ilaiiniiig. c\ctuiiiiii anil evalii.iiion of evpeiitnce iniiis 
I’AiiKiR, J Cecil. ''I'\|iC‘iietueA to Meet CmmK. ' Tiiuratinnnl I rndcidnp, \'c)l G, Jan 
iiaiy, 1019, pp 100 203, Hcl])rul for (v,ilti.iliiig rv(>ei leiito. 

QtJit.tiN, James I, f/cing n lirmiinr I'liil t Wavliiiiglon. 11 C’ Xalion.nl \wiciation o£ 
Seconil.uy Sclioril Piincip.ils, 10121 I lit li.isic lekieme on n-ainut nuns, 
Riciiariiso.v, II, 11. "W'h.il is n gmid I'lntr ‘ Cnniniliiin ft’iirnal. Vol II, Apiil, 1943, 
pp 17K IHO ruivulcs a check list foi esaliialiiig units 
S.siiiii, lloinial V’ and 1-rihiri<k, RoIkii / ir-e and / ram (\eu York, Charles 

Sciihiici's .Sons. 103H) C.li.ipiei V ilisiiisst-s planning siiil.ililc fin ihe heginner. 

Still uii, loitna II, 'Ihe Cuuuuhnn and I hr (diihl i.Miiiiii ajiiilis, ,\linn , 1 diiaiiiorinl 
I’lililisliets, 1010) C.hapicis IV to \'I .iie lielpfiil <sp«*ii,ills toi the lieginning teacher 
SuiIcKtANI), Rittll Cr, llaw In Unild a Ihitl iif iirnk (Waslliligtoii, It. C, II S, Oiricc 
of liliit.uion, I’llti), -IH pp Ikillclin IfHli, No ’i I stfiil foi the cl.issuMitn teacher, 
timliasls ddlc'iciKC's on piiiiiaiv .iiid inteiiiieiliatc lesids. 

'Iii'niii, J.lines S, Sclinnh fni a (»iini'ijig Jtrniniiiir\ ilkisioii, (iinn .mil Cotupanji', 
101fi) Ch.ipteis IX Xtl dt'stiilic units on Mcsicn, tesiilrs, .iinl South f.,iiolina m 
detail 

Wistotisin Dop.uliiieni <iC I'nIilit Instiiitliini. Siiggci/ioin fni Hrrinim (hr Inilriirtionai 
Piogiam of Ihe Rinat hlenienttiiy Sihooli of triooowii. Cturieahim HiillrliW!, Vol 2, 
No 2, August, 19.1H I ois Nemct has siiiiitiiait/tnl a saiieiv of wass ot tiigaiii/iiig the 
school day that are in pt.iriitc in Wisumsia. 

Wonoruj, Kate U, 7>«r/jiiig iii ihe SiiuiU Si hiwlt (.Nets York, Ihe Macmillan Com 
pany, 1010) Chaptci H' chstusses sdiecluliiig in the small school, and Chaptci V is 
a hiief tiealiiiciiL oC unit.s 



Resources for Learning ^ 


The typical "one mateiial o£ instruction” in the outmoded elementary 
school was the approved textbook in each subject foi each grade Thus the 
directive factors in child giowth were in the scheme of organization fol¬ 
lowed by the textbook writers 

In contrast, the trumpet blowers have succeeded in leveling the restrict¬ 
ing walls, and the resources of the world are available The lone textbook, 
especially in the social studies, has become practically obsolete Many 
books, pamphlets, excursions, actual experiences, radio programs, movies, 
all forms of visual aids, and the out-of-school environment have become 
the materials utilized in the learning process The possibilities, are un¬ 
limited Whole books have dealt with various phases of the problem In 
this chapter we can only indicate some possibilities of each general type 
of material 

In the modern school no one learning experience is used solely to the 
exclusion of others A need to be met or a problem to be solved may re¬ 
quire a held trip Such a held trip requires advanced preparation Perhaps 
a him can be used, followed by a resource visitor who supplies reading 
material A chart of the place to be visited may help, then following the 
visit, more reading material, another film, or pictures to claiify a point 
in question, can all be used It is difficult to isolate and evaluate the 
worth of individual media. Each if used properly has made a contribution 
to the pupils’ learning As a result growth has taken place by nnpioving 
attitudes, expanding understandings, and/or increasing skills The 
teacher must be constantly aleit to evaluate which expel lence or media 
will make the greatest contribution to the learning situation 

A child’s educative experiences are more impiessive and lasting when 
they are realistic and direct In general this is true for the elementary 
child. Ten years ago the first grade teacher set a hen in class Then alter 
a few days one egg was opened to see what was happening inside the egg 
The class lebelled at any moie eggs being opened for it was killing the 
prospective chicks The teacher then got a model from the hatchery show¬ 
ing the development of the embiyo at different periods Did our boy re¬ 
member this ten years later? Upon questioning him, just now, it was clear 
that he did and in considerable detail Would just reading about a hen 
hatching chickens have made this impression? The value of direct expeii- 

1 Most o£ the levision of this chapter was prepared by Mrs Pauline Walsh Olsen 
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encc IS stressed m the lollo-wing chapteis on social studies, language aits, 
aiithnietic, science, and health 

A wide variety of lesouices .ind media aie available to eleinenuuy 
tcacheis All of the rcsouiccs ol the local tonuiiunuy aie |ust outside the 
school's dooi The gicat events ol the day aie Inmiglu inio the classiooms 
dirough the use of laclio, television, films, niaga/ines, and news()a]Kis 
The past is made leal tlnough use ol hlnis, pictuies, mendings, tran 
sciiptions, models, and stones The chan lollowing indu.ues liow, 
tlnough the media ol connnunity expeiitiues, cieative and socialuing 
activities, audio-visual maienals, and leading soutces ol many types, the 
walls ol the classiooms aie being expanded to enable chikben and 
teaclieis to Icain together in and -iliout the woikl in whuh we live.“ 

LEAUNINC. RiSOCIRCIS Usil) in ImiUIUI 1iA(II1\(, » 
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RESOURCES FOR LEARNING 

The possibilities ol these Icainmg resources are almost limitless Whole 
books have been published dealing widr various fields, but in ibis chapter 
we will indicate only some oi the possibilities o£ each general type o£ 
learning resouice Re£erences in each area will be found m the bibliog- 
lapliy at the encl o£ the chapter 

I LEARNING THROUGH COMMUNITY EXPERIENCES 

The community around the elementary school pupil plays an impor¬ 
tant pait in his life IIis contacts outside of school time with the corner 
giocei, the traffic policeman, the fireman, the postman, can be utilized 
and expanded to increase his knowledge and understanding of the value 
ol each "community helper,” as these people aie so often called by pri¬ 
mal y teachers Visits to major industries in the vicinity, or to view geo¬ 
graphical oi historical points oi interest, are of special value to the upper 
giade student who is beginning to evaluate the contributions of his com¬ 
munity to the state or the nation, or to the world Interviews with a 
variety of lesouice pcojile who can bring special talents, skills, training, 
01 hobbies to the attention of the class will help bring about appreciation 
for the abilities of others Assistance m service projects which aic in keep¬ 
ing with his age, ability, and nileicst is another way in which the com¬ 
munity can provide the elementaiy school student with learning experi¬ 
ences School camping, for a day or longer, is rapidly being lecognized as 
a valuable means of educating teachers as well as children—not only for 
the actual nature learnings that take place, or the physical activities that 
are encouiagcd, but for the many aspects of democratic behavior that 
aie icquiicd in actual living with oihei people 

Thiough these media, democracy, which “cannot be learned by rote— 
but by cxpciicnce,” ® can be recognized and practised as in no other type 
of school oigani/ation Recent piogress m this aiea has been gieat, but 
every community still offers many “untajiped” possibilities 

Learning tlnough these direct expeiiences needs careful preparation 
and evaluation so that the underlying puiposes ol the experience are 
apparent and fully undeistood by the participants The activities should 
arise fiom class oi school projects, and should fulfill a definite purpose, 
meet a specific need, oi solve a paiticular problem For example, when a 
gioup becomes intcicsLcd in the study of the food we eat and how it 
comes to us, and leali/cs they do not have the answeis to all their ques¬ 
tions, is that not the time to invite the neighboihood giocer to contiibute 
his paiLiculai knowledge through a class journey to his stoie? Many othei 
peojile and cenUus ol intciest may be used to answci childicn’s questions 
and mciease then knowledge and awareness of jieoplc in the world ouL- 
siclo the school 

3 Edncalional Policies Commission, Ediicalmn for All American Child)en (Washing¬ 
ton, National Education Association. 1918) , p J 19 
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Specific suggestions follow foi making eatli type of activity most mean 
ingful and of utmost value 

Tield trips. The teimmology foi this type ol leairung experience often 
vanes with the school system and the indivulual teacher .Some teachers 
take their pupils foi walks to teatli ohseivation of the suiioundmgs. 
These walks are in leality held trips. Whatesci the teim used, field tup, 
lesson ]oiuney, oi excursion, it is well to dislingiiish between the expen 
ence chosen for its distinct educational pin])o.ses and the athletic or music 
contest, picnic or sightseeing exclusion. Most edueatois prefei the term 
"held tup” or “school jouiney” to claiify the thinking of both teachers 
and students as to the purpose of the expeiiencc. 

Many aspects of community life aie suitable foi investigation by young 
chilcUcn They may be found in aieas such as the folloiving: ‘ 

Local History 

Names of persons, places, stieets, buildings 
Meinoiials, statues, and lelics 
Pioneei lucnstls, Imniture, clothing 
Spots of historic interest 

Old lecoids and discarded pinmtive machuics 

Local Geography 

Land and wntci foims 

Ncaiby bodies of watei 

Clunate, soil, procUic ts 

Native birds, animals, plantf., tiees 

Natural resoiaces, minerals, oil, coal 

Local Industries 

Manufacturing establishments 
Truck gardening 

Dairying, fruit growing, stock raising, faiimiig 
Commerce, cominunicatum, exchange 
Scivices, enterprises 

Local Institutions 

Museums, libraries, fairs 

Homes 

Churches 

Hospitals, clinics, dispensaries 
Educational institutions 
Pi ess, radio, motion pictures 

Tile People of Lhe Community 
Workeis and the work they do 
Scientists, inventors 

■iThis list w.is compiled liy die llnivcisity of Mmncsoia I'lemciitary Dcnionstiatioa 
School EaciiUy foi Using Comiminily Iie\nuices (Minneapolis, Minn , Univcisity of 
Minnesota Picss, ISIS), pp 2-1 

Some school systems, such as Los Angeles and San Diego, Califoinia, Des Moines, 
Ioi\a, and Longviciv and Vancotivci, W.ishington, have issued extensive dircctoiies of 
school Liip possibilities in then connnunities 

Sec also lists of school jotuiiejs in H.uiy McKown and A-Ivin B Robeits, Atuho- 
Visiinl Aids lo Instuiction (New Yoik, McGi.iw Hill Book Company, 1910), pp 2015 208 
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ArLists, musicians 

Authors 

People With Iiobbies 

Local Government and its Services 

Police and fire departments 

Health protection, traffic regulation 

Parks and playgrounds 

Heic aie a lew suggestions for organizing a class journey for the maxi¬ 
mum educational benefits 

1 Through class discussion, decide why the trip is to be made and list the 
questions which are to be answered, either by direct asking or through observa¬ 
tion Often committees of children can be responsible for specific items or areas 
of information 

2 The teacher should take the journey himself, or be assured through the 
pimcipal, or coordinator of such activities, that such a trip is feasible and 
within the ability of the group 

3. The necessary arrangements need to be made with school officials, par¬ 
ents (with written peimission obtained for each student, particularly for a trip 
involving transpoitdtion), and the person in chaigc of the place to be visited 
It is often helpful to have a guide accompany the group during a visit At least 
one othei adult—an inteiested parent, principal, or a supeivisor—should ac¬ 
company a class of average size 

A Plan the route to be taken, for reasons of safety and to obseive points 
of interest along the way If a different stieet oi highway can be taken for the 
return to school, so much the bettei 

5 Plan activities for the travel time A desirable code of conduct should be 
discussed and agicccl upon by the children and then maintained during the 
tiip Interest will be enhanced if each cliild has a highway map on winch he 
tan lollow the route during a long trip Students can be responsible for planning 
bus games oi leading group singing to prevent boredom en route 

6 During the actual visit encourage the students to make observations and 
record answers to questions for latei discussion A chart or diagram is of great 
help m iindeistanclmg a complicated industrial plant, paiticularly if there is 
much noise oi the size of the group prevents all liom hearing the explanations 
of the guide 

7 Adecpiate thanks should be given the hosts at the time the group leaves, 
and also later by letter This provides excellent opportunities for language arts 
expiession 

8 Caiclully an.ilyze or interpret the trip as soon as possible after the return 
to school Help the children discuss the answers they have found to their ques¬ 
tions, and honestly evaluate then learning Trip behavior should also be dis¬ 
cussed and evaluated at this tune 

9 Often It IS diJIicuU foi the cntiic class to see all phases of a process oi 
plant, in which case the cl.iss can be divided into committees iinclei a leader 
to sec and report on a specific phase of the trip The lepoits can then be pre¬ 
sented to accjuiie the total picture 

10 A follow-up for each field experience should be jslanned so that other 
interests are opened to the class From such follow-up, related and expanded 
learning experiences using other media will follow ^ 

s Moic details for oigani/ing field tups will he found in Kdcvaid G Olsen and ollieis. 
School mid Community (New York, Picntice-Hall, Inc, 1915), Chapler VI11 
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Iniervkws and visits of icsouite people. 'Iliest* tethnirjnes of insinic- 
iioii :uc in some inspects siniplt-i to .niange iluiii the srhuol joumey, 
since they may be easily managed in t\eiv comnuinttv. and do not disrupt 
the sclu'didc of the sdiool In eseij (oiniminity. alinnst legaidless of si/e, 
theie aie peojile with inteie,sting hobbies, foieign Inu bgiouiids oi living 
expciicnees, oi ocmpatinns usual oi unusual wliuh tan be shaied with 
childien. .Such people me geneially willing to tome into the tlassioom to 
talk, answer ejuestions, demonstrate, exhiiiii, m otlienvise sliaic their 
intciests and abilities with the thikhen. Committees liom thi* class can 
he selected to inieivicw adults in the tonimunit) .nid then ie|)ou their 
findings to the rest of the group 

The teacliei should talk with the pet son to be intei viewed or brought 
into the classionm to make cleai to him the infonnaiiou ihsired and the 
level of the matmity of the class The class hkc'Wise should know why the 
interview or the visit is takiitg place, and slundd he piinud with intelli¬ 
gent questions. The gioup shonltl he caulionecl ag.iinst time-wasting re¬ 
citals of thciv own expel ienccs cluiing the visit ol the sjiecudist 

Such an expeiience can make \eiy loal the need foi cointes). It also 
provides fine o])pouunity foi both oial and wiiltcm hingii.ige expression. 

A followup fm such an jnteiview oi visit could l)c any one of a variety 
of acLivitLC,s, such as chamati/ing the daily life of an eaily .sc'tilei, oi sliow- 
ing how the tiallic officer perfoims hi.s duties. Such leaiuiugs aic lein- 
fenced if shaiod with anothei class or loom 

Service jnojects Many schools leuli/e ilie educational value of having 
students take acme pait in many phases ol commimity weif.iic. Dining 
the iccent wai it was evident that eleinent.uy scliool piquls could carry 
on many worthwhile seiviccs pieviously left to oldei citi/cnsd’ In peace¬ 
time also theic is wide opportunity for even young childien to Icain social 
responsibility and lehablc workmanship through comnuimly sen ice pioj- 
cctsd Children today m the city have no chance whatei’ei to leant ceiiain 
things and have expenences which weie ccunmoniihuc to chddicn fifty 
ycais ago 

Socially useful activities which pioviclc lor beginnings m leadership 
and the feeling of community lesponsihility in which the elementaiy 
school student can participate, include school and community clean-up 
camiiaigns, safety patrols, distiibution of community chest iulounaiion,® 

0 Association foi .Supeivision anti Cm i iriiliim Ilcvt’lopnicnl. Oi f'nutzinfr ilii^ I Ifiiirn- 
lary 'school foi Living and Lcammg (Wislnnucon, '1 lie- Associ.iuon, 1917), Cli.iiitci III, 
pp Hfi-93 

7 Dcsci ipcion of elemeninry schools’ seivice pio|ms aic fonntl m Bin (on F Davis, 
"A .Schools Jimioi Service Chih," Nnhonal hlcnu-ntaiy Piinnhal, Vol Ihi. Dfcciuber. 
1915, pp 33-35 

Sec also Claude L Wdliams and Geitiude G Cnrtm, "The Development of Cili7en- 
ship throiifrh Coopeiaiion with ConuiuiniLy Agcnrccs," Klempnlaiy Schools, The fiont- 
Ime of Demooacy, National Elementaiy Piincil>al. Twenty-second Teat hook (Washing 
ton, D C, The Association, 1913), pp 370-376 

® Solicitation of tiincls by elementary pupils is exceedingly pool piactice, 
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urging registration of voters, and junior Red Cross activities Community 
beautification tiirougli the transforming of an unsightly vacant lot into 
a school garden or playground aiea may lead to home planting and 
beauty A school beautification pioject may become a service piojcct for 
a school Safety patrols Leach many childien safety habits and responsi¬ 
bility while protecting themselves and others from traffic accidents 
Through distribution of Community Chest information and by learning 
to answer the questions asked by the householders on whom he calls, the 
student becomes familiar with the puiposes and advantages of contribut¬ 
ing to the chest. Likewise contacts to encourage legistratioii or voting will 
bring keener realization of citizenship’s duties, which will be carried into 
the student's own home and into his own later life Children aie quick 
to respond to activities that aie socially significant 

The Junior Red Cross enables childicn in all grades to help the less 
fortunate—tin ough piodiicing such articles as tray favors, novelties, scrap¬ 
books, and Chiistmas decorations for vetcians hospitals, and by filling 
gift boxes for children m other lands The exchange of scrapbooks or 
exhibits between school children from one section of oui country and 
anothef, or with chilchen of similar age in loicign nations, can help de¬ 
velop peisonal iccogniLion of social understandings and responsibilities 
of the kind which must underlie any permanent peace 

Woik expellences tor clcmentaiy students aie necessarily limited by 
age and strength, but there aie a variety of ways in which younger chil- 
dicn tan Icain the value and lewards of woik Some elementaiy schools 
jnovide names of students for merchants or householders to call when 
eu.uids need to be run, handbills distributed, babies tended, lawns 
mowed, snow shoveled, and the like 

School camping. Outdooi experiences through camping provide ideal 
oppoituniLy ioi piacticing democratic living in a way that no school loom 
or playgiound situation can offer The values of self-reliance and coopera¬ 
tion, of knowledge and appreciation oi natuie so gained, are steadily 
lecognized by nioie teachers and lay people This is leading to increasing 
awaieness that school camping is both enjoyable and desirable Experi¬ 
ments m both year-iound and pait-timc school camping aie already well 
undci way in seveial states, notably California, Michigan, New Yoik, 
and Washington *' 

Sevcial types of tamps have been developed to meet specific problems 
oi diffeieiit aioas and the maturity levels of the childien Even children 
of pumaiy guides tan pai ticipate profitably m day camp progiams In such 
camps the thilthen assemble each morning to go to the selected spot, either 
bringing their lunches or assisting in the piepaiation of food £oi all 

“ Helen K MackmLosli, 'Camping and Outdoor Expeuencea in the School Piogram,” 
United States Ollite of Education, Educalton Bullelin, No 4 (Washington, D C, 1947), 
pp 37-18 

^olbid, pp 10-11 desciibcs a second grade expeiience m clay camp 
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They spend Lhe day Icaiinng to use the natuial inateriaL avadable 
m making then own to^s, tools, oi emupment 

Camp experience,s of sescr.d cla)s to a week oi nunc may icsult from 
the coopeiation of seseial teachers, usually with a tamp leiulei or dncctor 
in chaigc Parents aie helpful in assisting in jnepaiatious tn in develop 
ing the camp sites. An excellent beginning is for each community to 
oiganwe a camping committee including paients. teatheis, and prospec¬ 
tive campers ^ 

.School tamping can and should he toiisideied an integial pait of the 
school piogiam .School and camp slioiild he iniimately lelatecl in philos 
ophy, piograms, and means of evaluation, and slioiild lie chaiacteu/ed by 
continuity in pie-planmng, follow-up, and in the ethic alional aj)|nt)achof 
the peisonnel i = 

n, I.FARNING lURCniGII CRFA'HVI- AND SOC'IAI I/INO t M’FUtrNCrS 

The vaiicty of cieative and sociali/mg acthities possildc* in the modem 
clenientaiy school icsnlts in itiuth direct learning As tlie cliild thaws 
oi [laints, dances, sings, or acts in lesjionsc to a leaining situation to 
which he has been exposed, the teachej lias ext client oppoitunitv to ob 
SCI VC his icactions and to discovci just how imuh the expeiience has 
changed the child .Such leaimng icsouices as those mentioned .iliovc arc 
widely ntilwcd liy competent tetuheis and aie discussed in detail in 
Chaptci Id, Creative Activities 

Constiaction activities. The consliuction activities descidled m the 
preceding chaptoi, m i elation to the unit of woik, wan ant mention hete 
since they aic also cicative learning icsouices. Much coustiuction activity 
in present-day schools needs caicful evaluation, since, in the minds of 
many tcachcis, activity-learning and constiuc tion have become synon¬ 
ymous^'’ But it must be remembeied that the constiuction .ictivity is a 
means, not an cud These suggestions may help to avoid some of the moie 
common clifliculties' 

1. GonsUiicUon should lie caielully pl.innccl in advance 

2 Construciion should be based on some lescMith Fvcti a kincleigauen 
child can make beginnings 

3 A piopoiUonaLc amount of time should be devoted to the consluiction. 
If it repicsents planning, expression of ic.seardi, opjioiiunity to woik logcthei, 

■il'oi (kstii|iLi<)n of smh a jnogiam, see Hugh I! ^rasJels, "A C.'ommuinty School 
C.imp,” Flpincnlmv Sdioal Joiiinal, Vol II, June, U)l], [ip 7')() 17 

lavVilli.nn V.in 'I’lI, “.Schools .imi C.amping. ’ ui Vsstn.i.ilion rin Siipeivision and 
Cuiniuliiin ncvelopmcnt, Tcmaul a Netu Cunidiluia (Waslunglciii. the Vssoaaiion, 
IRll). Cbaplei 7 

DesciipLion of school c.iinps will be found in Fdwaicl C» Olsen, ‘trhool ami Cninmii 
nity Ptogiatwi (New Yoik, ricnticc-Hall, Ine, Chaplci K 

11 Foi .1 (IcsoiptKui of coiistnicLion aciiviiies which consideicd these faclois. sec 
David H Russell tiiid Riibv R Hill, ''LefUiiing .ihant Viiplancs in the riind and Sixth 
Guides of the .S.iine School," in 1 wcitlv-lhiicl Yeail>(>o/L, DepiUliueut of !■ lemeiitaiy 
School Puncip.ils (Washington, D C, The dcpaiInient, 1911), pp 17')-182 
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It will Lake time, but there arc many outcomes other than the finished product 
Too long a job destroys intetcst 

4 Construction as a rule sliotilcl be sufRciently large to allow children to 
play in it or work it This gives the child a further identification with the 
experience and should result in increased insight Muscular development is 
another factor which supports larger construction rathei than small models 

5 Fairly large blocks of Lime arc needed for construction work With too 
short periods they no soonei get started than they have to clean up 

Pupil-made models to illustrate some phases of the unit are valuable, 
if the object cannot be made full size. Often students will develop very 
ingenious methods of reproducing an action oi a situation which has been 
discussed in class, or read about in relation to the unit The sand table, 
clay, soap, elector sets, large size building blocks, and similar equipment 
enable children to build models in their own room These models em¬ 
phasize the learnings of the children as they play with and operate the 
apparatus 

Socialized experiences All of the activities of the modern elementary 
school are socialized to some degree Certain activities at one time were 
considered extra-curricular In today’s socialized school the value of these 
activities IS determined by the extent to which they contribute to the 
bioad objectives oi the school These include programs, clubs, athletics, 
class oi school newspapers, student councils, and othei types of student 
government. They provide pupils with additional opportunities to learn 
democratic procedures through democratic activities 

Programs Pupil j^rograms should grow out of the work of the class 
They provide an excellent culmination foi a unit of work Assembly 
progiams in the school auditorium arc of value in developing stage 
presence, but room piogiams are pioving moie and more popular Often 
the things which have been built foi a class unit are not practical to 
move Then the class invites anothei class oi the paients in for an 
altcinoon’s program, not a planned "show-off”, just the hnal wind-up oi 
the work 

The most significant features oi programs ioi tlie ethical and social 
development of pupils were listed by over a bundled elcmentaiy jiiinci- 
pals Their i espouses listed in the older of their apparent impoitance 
weie 

1 Onginal piograras initiated, developed, and presented by pupils with a 
minimum of teachei supervision, and growing out of school and classroom 
activities 

rt Diamatization' plays, pageants, reviews of activity units, jiupjiet shows, 
and scenes, paiLiculaily those written, piepared, and directed by the children 

It The T.wenLy-second Yearbook of the Department of Elemcntaiy School Pnncipals, 
op cit , is devoted to the discussion of such demociatic socializing activities Of pai- 
ticular value are Chapter VI, "School Enrichment Experiences, and Chaptei VII, 
“SLudenL OiganizaLions ” 

Ibid , pp 2S4-285 
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b Assemblies crmductccl by the thihlrcn each in tuin takes charge ol 

the assembly lULOuliiig to a stheduled ]>lau, class piesidcm rii cliainuan pie 
sides, puiicipal and teachei leniamuig in tin background 

2 Music conmuniuy singing, school ordiestias, b.iiids, glee clubs, ihythm 
bands, haimniiica bancks, indniclual school songs, and iiiusit appieti.uion by 
means of lacho and phonograph reemds 

3 Visual picseniruioii, slides, jiaiticularly those piepared liy jmpih, silent 
and sound films, sliadcne graiihs; chalk-talks, and ])icLure talks for ,irt apprecia 
tion 

i. Student-council leports and discussions on school piohletiis, s.ilety patrols, 
saniiation sijruids, Red (boss p.iitui|).iiioii, lie.ikli letoids and School cuirenslup 
5. "Outside" spe.ikeis and peifoiineis 

The point sticesecl Ijy these cxpciicncccl pinuiiials is the need lot 
programs to he developed by the childien. Hdns emphasis cm cicative 
woik IS an ontgrcjwth ol the changing jjhilost>|)Jiy ol the elemcntaiy 
school The second pmnt rs that ptogi ams slnniltl detcloji horn .school 
and classioom activities. A mote coinpiehenstce discussion of the whole 
aiea ol creative wenk is given in ChajJtei M 

Clubs "Whcnevci two Amencaus meet, they oigam/e a club ” In some 
places this piacticc is being assiduously cultnaU'cl, and a nice ciop o£ 
clubs h.ive spiting up When they aie so thick, theu* may he a doubt as 
to how many aie weeds ,uk1 how many leally wotth hai vesting 

Club.s ni Lite elemeiUaiy school can be consideu-d uiulcn tlnee ty|)cs— 
the loom club, the clubs witlun the school, the chibs assouated with 
outside gioups By the loom club is meant the oigam/atioii of tliildien 
in the loom to conduct the business ol the class. Jins oigaiu/ation is a 
device foi placing icsponsibility cm the niembeis ol the class .iiid mini 
mi7iug the cliicrCioii oi the teachci As such il piovides out inoie occasion 
lor pujnl icsponsibility When the class has many pioblenis oL its own, 
as in the newer type ol school, it is usii.illy eilec tive II used in the 
traditional schools, it is likely to be a failiue, hn the ivoik the lest of the 
day is all tcachei-duccted, and the childien do not sense piohlems of the 
gioup Room clubs are no panacea loi all edueational ills, but used 
intelligently, should be helpful 

Clubs within the school usually dcvcloii lioni connnon inieicsts ol 
chilchcn These inteiests foim a common liond ioi their at tiviucs A 
common mtciest is not a sufiiticiU leasoii, howevei, ioi the loimulation 
of a new club To lead some accounts it would seem th,iL evei y lime the 
chilchcn became mteresLccl in .something a club wa.s cngani/cd An 
example ol this follows 

The animal clnb was orgiini/ed as a icsult ol a pic line of an ariimal biought 
into a class ol youngei dnldicn lluse childien l.iJked about the aimiiars home, 

i« Foi an .'icconnL ot an cxticinc nmiilici of clnlis in a school sec “l-veiy CliiUl a 
Chib Member,” in Potirleenlh Ytat book oi the Depaument ol Elemental y School Fnn 
cipals, 23p 397 401, 
iT7&!d, pp, 398 399, 
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food, and habits, and told of their own experiences with other animals From 
such a small beginning as this, the children who are new in club woik learn the 
pin pose of a club, the duties of its officeis, and the joy of working together 


The account represents a lair introduction into a unit ol woik but a 
dubious leason to force upon younger cliildren “the duties of its officeis ’’ 
Until they are nine or ten, childien have little interest in gioup mem¬ 
bership Howevei, the school does need to make some provision foi that 
age to have a satisfactory outlet Too much of the child’s energy is spent 
in non-educational radio-club activities sponsored by some commercial 
concern to boost its sales 

Some suggestions for club activities lor the inteimcchate giades might 
include dramatics, science, music, art, sewing, stamp collecting, leading, 
current events, first-aid, gardening. Junior Red Cioss 

Clubs associated with outside groups are usually limited to the mtei- 
mcdiate gi ades The Gra-Y program of the Y M C A and the Cub 
progiam of the Boy Scouts are among the best-known of these programs 
loi boys Later these lead into Hi-Y and Scout work The girls may 
join the Brownies and Blue Birds, and later go into Gul Scouts oi 
Camp Fire Gnls, or similar oiganizations The Junior Red Cross provides 
both boys and girls with a wider outlook and duect contact with children 
abioad as well as m other sections of oui own countiy 

In many cases ihe leadership for these clubs will come from without 
the school, but the school should cooperate in every way it can Oiten it 
is much better to have the leadership come from an outsider lathcr than a 
tcachei To expect teachers to furnish all the leadership foi children m « 
community is an imposition Being a Sunday-school teacher, a Boy Scout 
inastci, and a tegular teacher is too much of the same thing ioi any one 
lo lender cllicicnt seivicc 

School newspapers The mam function of the school newspaper is to 
piovide cliildien with an opportunity foi creative exirression 

One of the most comprehensive studies of elementary-school news¬ 
papers appeals in the Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentaiy School Piincipals The findings of this were repioduced in the 
foim oi the typical school newspapei 

A most helpful list of suggestions for producing a school newspaper 
was picparcd by Thomas Many ol the pitfalls can easily be avoided by 
following these suggestions 

1 Every elemenlaiy school should provide desirable socializing experiences 
by public,luon of a newspaper of some type 


IS These clubs and possible acLivUies foi each are desciibecl 1^’ Hannah M Lindahl, 
•■Club Acuviues in die IiUeniicdiate Grades.” in the Tr^enty-Tk.cl Yearbook of die 
nemilment ol ElemciiL.uy School Piincipals, op cit, pp lib-iai 
T obn S Ihoinas, "The Elemenlaiy School Newspaper ” FoaUemik 1 cadmok of 
die DepaiLmcnt of Elemenlaiy School Pimcipals, pp 173 
^0 Ibid j pji 499-500 
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2 The most ellectnc newsp.ipeis ate oifraniyetl and die rn.ucnal is prepa/S 
unclei the supeiMsion r»f sonic inemhei of ilic f.u nils', oi under the giudstnij 
of a gioiip of te.icheis called the teailieis’ st.ilf 

3 Tlie piejiai.ition of in.iteii.il, iiiodin tion, .iiid distiilnition of the 
p.ipei, p.titKiil.uly ol tin riiiirieogi.iphcd papei. jii.is sscll lie a piijiil cniorprisej 

4 The (finteiit of the iiewspajicr should lie as laigtly the .ictual work <j|| 

chikhen in the school as possihle, with aititlcs liy puiuip.il .ind te.idicrs nsifigi 
only a sni.ill pait of the spate i 

I) The pupil staff shcmld lie c.iielolly selected and should hitludc thos^? 
chikhen especially <iualified for such svork. f,, 

6 The cnnteiit of tJie iiciesp.iper ruighi to lepicseni the whole school in*| 

the activities described, the in.iicri.il selected, and the interest atoused '% 

7 The newspaper might help to intcgtale the othcnvise untelated activities, 
of the school, it may serve ftccjucntly as a utiifying agency foi the school and s 
the school-community 

8, Thcic IS consider.ible value m selecting a cetui.il ioi>ic for each issue 
of the papei aiound uluch most of the tonteru may he planned 

Q. The sLibsciiption jitice of the ncwsp.ipci slunild he .is low as possible so 
as to insure widespread clistribution 

10. It is desirable that the clcmentary-schooI newspaper not be pinducecl for 
profit 


11 A minimum of p.ucl advettising is dcsir.ible If the .substuption price 
can be kept to one or two cents per copy without the use of .ulM-Uiseiueius, it is 
wise to cliimnatc .idveriisemcnts cntircl) 

12 'I he iiewsp.i]H'i should he te.itl by cvety child m the scluiol and should 
go into the homes of all the children. 

1.3. The uewspapci may svcll he issued as ftctiucmly as jmssihlc, up to a 
lic(|uenty ol ten tunes each year 

14 Plan the ncw.spapei to piovidc .i distinct communuy inlluencc 

15 The life of the school may be inteipicted thiongh the newspaper in 
news article.s, illustrations, original poetiy and stoiies, and gencial descupiions 
of practices 

16 An attiactive style of publication i.s important in eithei printed or 
mimcogiaphcd form 

17, The newspapei may well contain a number of illustrations or dr.nvmgs. 

18 Every copy of the newspapei should have the n.uue of the p.ipci, the 
date of issue, the name of the school, the volume and issue number, and the 
price on the front page 

19 Names ol the children and teachers on the sliiff should appear in each 


issue 


20, It is undesirable for the pa|)cr to he too large m .si/e, 

21 Each issue should toiuam lout oi moie pages, hut should not he so laige 
as to necessitate a cuilailmciu in the luuiiher ol issues each year 

22 The content must he perfectly h'giblc, even though the newspapei is 
mimeogi aphed 

23 The names of the contributors should be attached to all articles 


Most of the papers arc niuncogiaphed, which secni.s to be the best 
method of lepiocIucLion for use in the elementary school. It means that 
students can take pait in moic oi the processes of reproduction, the 
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paper can contain moie illustrations, it is cheaper, and in most cases it 
can be distributed Iiee 

The newspaper at the elementary level needn't be a model of the 
commercial journal. The test of the successful school paper should be its 
representativeness o£ the childien and then curriculum—not hoW closely 
It approximates professional journalism Instead of a few rejioiters 
selected lor their competence m writing skills, the writing p£ the “news" 
should be done by children of all classes, clubs or activities The school 
newspaper should be something more than an outlet for a talented group 
of children 


III LEARNING THROUGH AUDIO-VISUAL EXPERIENCES 


Another large area of learning resources is commonly termed ‘‘audio¬ 
visual.’’ While the hands of time will not turn back, films can transport 
a class to a distant time or place While you cannot take your class to 
hear the Picsident speak, you can bring his voice into the classroom 
Even tape or wire recorders allow the radio program of the evening to 
be captured and biought into the classroom the next day Each medium, 
where properly used, can make a unique contribution to learning The 
wealth of such resources includes museum exhibits, specimens, objects, 
models, pictures, slides, films, maps and globes, graphs, charts, the radio, 
transcriptions, wire or tape recordings, and, mcieasmgly, television 

Objects, specimens and models Some of the more easily obtained 
groups of audio-visual aids are the objects, specimens, or models which 
children eagerly bring to school from home, or which can be puichased 
from commercial supply houses Exhibits for display and discussion can 
provide motivation for valuable language experience, since the child is 
anxious to tell about what he has brought or made The collecting, 
labeling, and aiianging of the exhibit is often the most valuable pait of 
the activity, although displays which have been made in previous years 
can be used to inspire other classes Some ol the better exhibits can form 
the nucleus of a school museum in the room, building, or school system 
Interested adults will often contribute items or collections to a school 


museum 

Matciials for school museums could well be selected to further cle- 
\elop the common units, and arianged to tell a story for the children The 
dioiaina type of exhibit is one of tire most valuable, both foi the school 
room and Jor the school museum The school museum should be a 
lesource center for children 


31 See also Maigaicl BameU, "Our Class Newspaper, in n H L^e 

the Depaument o£ Elcmcntaiy Scliool Piiticipals, op cit, pp 23-27, and R H Lane 
"IssuS the School Nen-spaper,” The Teacher m the Modem Elementary School 

vo. 4, 

pp 36-37 
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Public museums often loan exlubits to sthools. Some museums provide 
study rooms and guides foi a held tiip to the museum when an exhibit 
cannot be removed 

Pictures Pictured materials of many kinds .ne used by good teachers 
to make vicaiious experiences mcaningfid to children Using pictures as 
pait of the context is done in practically all chilchen’s books, and some 
companies aie publishing jnctuie materials to accompany and sujgilement 
the stories in their texts. The laige cardboard figtnes used m leading, 
leacliness piogiams pointed the way, and more iccently iilmstrips have 
been made to enrich the stoi 7 in the hook and to strengthen the learning 
of new words “■* 

Because pictures make such a vivid impiession, they need to be care¬ 
fully selected. Pictuics giving chstorted, pai tud, oi one-sided concepts of 
processes, peoples, and conditions may result in nioie damage than any 
amount of leading might do Acciuate concepts should be the result of 
the use of pictuie materials 

The picture or senes of [uctuies needs to be chosen for a distinct 
piupose. This IS as tiue of pictuics loi the hiilletiu hoaid, or foi slide 
piojection, as it is Eoi motion pictuics .Sullitieiu piepaiatioii lor viewing 
the jjicture and adeciuatc explanation to accompan} it aie also neressaiy, 
since we find in a picture only what our past cxjunience leads us lo see 
A class should be us c.irelully picpaicd loi what tliey will lie siiown in 
pictures as they aie for what they aie to see on u held tiip oi in a museum. 

Pictures have their greatest value when used lo show conliast, to make 
compausons, oi bring out continiuty Coimast and comjiaiisons can be 
shown m a single print or in a scries. .Seveial sciies of flat piiuues which 
show continuity, as in a manufacturing piocess, aie now commeicially 
available.^ “ 

Education departments or public iclations divisions of huge business 
organizations publish such senes of putines foi advertising puiposes. 
These aic often valuable foi teaching, although caution must be exer¬ 
cised lo eliminate undesirable adveitismg or sensationali.sm 

Poor pictures can cause confusion just as good pic tines can clarify If 
pictures are to serve their optimum purpose, they should be selected with 


2.’See ,iho I'.cifi.ir n.ile. AucUo Ftv(al Mclhtxls tn (New Volk, Diyilcu I’lCss, 

1916), Chapter 6, "Exhibits and Museums*’ 

Plaiiy C McKowii and Alvm 11, Roheits, ojj etC , pp ,01 66 

Holi.m, llob.m, and /.ism.iii, Visualiziiif' the Ciiiiicuhiin (New Yoik, Diyden Press, 
1937), Chapter 3, "OhjccLs and Models, The School Museum" 

hdiicaiional Screen, Ilccemhci, 1917. picsoiiis ,i sjmposuun on couelauoii of film 
sLiips and textbook'. 

See also, Eiic Bciulei, "TexLCilms, the I'cKlhook's New Paitnei," See and Hear, Vol 
4, Decembci, 1918, pp 21-.31 

2SA good series published for teachcis is the Pictuic Rcfcience Libraiy of the 
Infoiinative Classiooin Pictiue Pnhhshcis, Giand Rapids 2, Michigan Othei pictine 
seiics will be found listed in the Ediicatois' Guide Lo Ciiiiicnliun Matetials (See 
Bibliogiaphy ) 
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certain criteria in mind Quality rather than quantity should be the first 
criterion A lew other guides might well be 

1 A good teaching picture is clear and definite, it presents vividly that 
which It IS portraying 

2 It is authentic and represents the situation as one might see it if one 
could visit the scene personally 

3 A picture which purports to show current conditions should be up to date 

4 Simplicity of composition is essential, especially for young children A 
complex picture often distracts attention and scatters interest instead of focusing 
It on the mam points 

5 Some known measure of size, such as a man, shown m the picture with 
an unfamiliar object, aids the learner in securing the correct mental picture of 
the new object 

6 A good picture is one showing man performing an activity in his natural 
environmental background. The dramatic quality of the suggested action often 
stimulates the children’s imagination very effectively 

7 Color, when truthfully used for purposes of identification, enhances the 
value of most pictures, but misuse of color often_leads to erroneous ideas A 
poorly colored picture should not be used A good quality black-and-white pic¬ 
ture IS far superior 

8 The picture should be large enough to be clearly visible. 

To use pictmes to the best advantage, they must be quickly accessible 
Many teachers collect their own pictures and keep them in a file in the 
classroom, classified under suitable headings such as the title of units, 
ready for use at a moment’s notice A legal size file is prefeiable because 
of the varying sizes of illustrative materials from some of the current 
picture magazines, such as Life The National Geographic Magazine is 
another source of excellent pictures 

A picture file can be made from a crate or box The file needs to be 
kept where the children can use it as well as the teacher They will be 
very anxious to help build a picture collection for the room, and can 
be counted on to supply a wealth of material Evaluation and revision 
of such materials must be constant Teachers, too, need a change from 
the same pictures year after year In addition to the loom file, a picture 
collection in the building can supply those materials which are more 
expensive, or less frequently used The disadvantage of a central file may 
be offset by the advantages of teachers working together on this project 
Almost any teacher has pictures in her personal collection which another 
teachei could use with profit Working together on this problem may 
lead to other cooperative activities in curriculum planning for children 
Some school systems build up picture departments, although having flat 
pictures in a central place removed from the building is in some respects a 
disadvantage In some cities such picture departments collect framed 

sQEUa C Clark, "The Use of Still Pictiues," How to Teach with Pictures (Grand 
Rapids,, Michigan InfoimaLive Classioom Picture Publishers, 1947), pp 44-45 

See also Leila Trolingei, “The Evaluation of Still Pictures foi Educational Use,’’ 
Educational Screen, Vol 18, March May, 1939, pp 81-83, 116 117, 157-139 
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reproductions ol art prints of great masters or contempoiary artists These 
can be ciiculated tliioughout the schools of the system and add much to 
the children’s knowlctlge and appicriation 

Pictoiial mateiials should be caielully and aitistically mounted. The 
attractiveness ol the pictuie, photogiaph, oi silhouette is meieased, it 
becomes inoie usable, as it is more easily handled, hung, and filed 
Several smallei items can often be mounted together on the same page 
to show comparison, contrasts, or continuity 

Slides. The glowing popularity of photogiaphy enables many teacheis 
to make then own picture mateiials loi units which they teach Interest¬ 
ing pcisonal expellenccs or summei navel pittuies have an added 
interest in the eyes of the pupils The miniature caincia and the 2x2 
slide aie making possible the production of picture inatenal closely 
adaptable to local situations and needs II the teacher is not inteiesied in 
photography, there is often someone m the community who will coopci- 
ate to produce the dcsiicd slides Ficcpiently high school jihotogiaphy 
classes will produce slides or pictiues that are definitely needed in the 
elementary school 

The slide is a veiy flexible teaching medium In addition to the minia¬ 
ture slide mentioned above, the laigc 3i/i"x4" slide, commonly called 
the laiitein slide, olleis many possibilities. Many sets of slides are com- 
mcicially available, but the gieatest value in the lantern slide is in the 
handmade slide. Teachers or pupils can pioducc their own slides. A 
variety of media can be used. Ink, special paints, or coloied pencils, even 
ordinal y lead pencils, can be used on plain oi etched glass, oi on cellu¬ 
loid.IE a permanent slide is not desired, the glass can be cleaned and 
1 e-used 

Stones, review lessons, tests, woids for songs, etc., can be typed on 
cellophane and piojectcd. Silhouettes, placed between two pieces of glass, 
aie often valuable for motivating story telling in the piimaiy grades 
Enlarged maps can be made by projecting a small map onto a laige piece 
of papci or a blackboaicl The ingenious tcachci will discovei many ways 
to use the handmade slides, and the lantern slide piojector 

Slides have two chief advantages, they can be aiianged in any desired 
Older, and they can be made by the teachers or the childien Filmstiips, 
chcapci to buy than slides, aie less flexible since the older of the frames 
cannot be alteied In spite of gencial practice theie is no lulc that all of 
a filmstiip must be shown at one time, or that the individual pictures 
must be piojected in the order tliat they aie printed in the film strip 
Some filmstrips are being made to coiiclate directly with books and 

27 One of the best dettuled descriptions ot how to make lantern slides is to lie 
found in Maiy Esthet Biooks, "Lantern Slides and How to Use Them,” in See and 
Hear, Vol 2, May, 1916, pp 70 79 

The Keystone View Company publishes, free, a conipiehensive treatment of dide- 
making by G E Hamilton, "How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides” (Mcadville, Pa , 
Keystone View Company, 1940) 
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motion pictures, providing review questions and tests on material pre¬ 
sented 

Projecting pictures The opaque projector can project any flat object 
which will fit into the projector. By some cxpeits it is considered the most 
imjaortant projector for a teacher The imaginative teacher will find many 
uses, such as objects, textiles, written exercises or stories of pupils, pen¬ 
manship samples, drawings ol children as well as pictures, diagrams from 
books, or reading material One teacher had the projector set uja m the 
cloak room where individuals or committees could use it 

Several tyjies of micro-piojectors arc also made which enable children 
to view on the scieen specimens oiclmaiily seen only through a micro¬ 
scope This procedure enables all the pupils to concentrate attention on 
the same phenomenon at the same time 

The stereograph is the picture produced by two cameras and meiged 
into a single picture by the stereoscope This produces the three-dimen¬ 
sional effect with an increase m the illusion of reality It is the same old 
steieoscope that used to grace grandmother’s parloi table, that special 
treat when wc had been good It is retuining to populaiity as an individ¬ 
ual tool ol instruction The equipment is still much the same. The hand 
stereoscope is still most popular, but there is available a telebinocular 
which rests on an adjustable base and lights the picture 

A modernized version of the stereoscope is the ViewmasLer,®® a less 
expensive individual viewer, for which excellent scenic views have been 
produced A scries of faiiy stones that young children enjoy is also avail¬ 
able for the Viewmaster 

A flannelgraph provides opportunity for picture building and stoiy 
telling A large mounted piece of flannel, appropriately colored, forms 
the background on which can be placed the pictuies of either figures 01 
objects needed in the story A small piece of flannel or sandpaper pasted 
on the back of each picture will hold it in place on the backgiound dur¬ 
ing the telling of the story, then each can be removed for a sequel or 
another story 

The ciitena for the use and selection of pictures apply equally well 
to all of the types discussed in this section Usually the projected material 
is free horn many of the difficulties of flat pictures, but the teacher still 
has the responsibility for selecting the ones that are applicable to the 
unit of work 

The motion picture The motion picture has become a prominent force 
in educating all people, both in school and out The film challenges the 
teacher to make each school experience of the utmost value Entertain¬ 
ment films have so conditioned children that careful piepaiation for a 

28 Manufactiuecl by the Keyslone Vieiv Company ^ 

Maniifactuied by Sawyer’s, Incoipoiated. Poitlaud, Oiegon 

'*0 A clcsciiption of how 10 make and use a fl.innelgiaph is found in Alice Coot 
Puller, "The Flannelgraph," Grade Teachei, Vol 61, Apid, 1947, pp 16 [I 
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film showing is essential if maximum learning is to Lake place. Using 
the woicl "film” rathci than "movie” when discussing or planning the 
lesson may help to give the children the piopcr mind-set 

Neaily all films pioduced today aio sound films, for lesearch has shown 
they have greater interest for pupils.” But there are oppoitunities for 
much learning fiom silent films, where sound is not essential to the sub¬ 
ject oi the action. Sometimes the teacher will not wish to use the sound 
track on a film, so that the picture can be used with younger thddien 
than the vocabulaiy of the film would otheiwisc allow. lukewise, when 
the film is shown for the second or thud lime, as is often desnablc when 
the film IS used to introduce a subject, and then to review peitment in¬ 
formation, the sound can be turned off, and the pujnl can tell what is 
being shown or done 

The vast power of the film offeis unusual possibilities foi developing 
basic historical, scientific, and social concepts Childien's jirimaiy interest 
in motion pictures has been found, thiough leseaith, to be concerned 
with how othei people live, work, and dress, what then social customs 
arc, and how children ol foicign coimtiics woik, play, and go to school 
While these are of piimary inteicst, the opjioitunities for leainmg m 
other aieas should not be neglected Excellent films m science aie of great 
value 

The values oi films m education have been listed and discussed in detail 
by Dale He points out that films can 

1 Present certain meanings involving motion 

2 Compel attention 

3 Help clarify the time factor m any operation or senes of events. 

4 Bring the past and the distant to the classroom. 

5 Enlarge oi ieduce the actual si/e of objects 

6 Present a process that cannot be seen by the human eye—even by micro¬ 
scope or telescope 

7 Provide an easily reproduced lecoid of an event 

8 Reach a mass audience at a low average <ost per person. 

9 Build a common denominator of experience 

10. Offer a satisfying aesthetic experience 

11 Give an understanding o£ relationships of things, ideas, and events. 

Films aic not "cure-alls" Ceitain cautions must be ob.scrved in their 
use ^ 

1 EfTecLivene,ss—Ollier exjiencnccs may be bettei for ihis. 

2 Expense—other experiences may be as good and tmuli cheaper 

3 Wrong time-notions—telescoping time, events lollmving may be errone¬ 
ously related 

31 WalLci A Wittich and John Guy Fowlkes, Audio Visual Paths to Learning (New 
Yoik, Haipei anil Biothers, 1946) , p 16 
Ibid j p 100 

3s Edgai Dale, Aiidio-Visiial Methods tn Teaching (New Yoik, Dryclcn Piess, I916j, 
p 191 

3^ Adapted fiom Ibid, pp IQl-igi 
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4 Wrong size-notions—unless related to lamihar objects 

5 Distorted impressions or conclusions—may not be representative sample, 
associations may be in error 

6 Administiative difficulties—availability of films, projection equipment, 
darkening of room 

7. Supplementary use—sometimes substituted for demonstrations or direct 
experience when either might be available 

8 Piijiil comprehension—vocabulary, concept too difficult or necessary pupil 
background for understanding is lacking 

9 Group vs individual use—primarily a group device though it can be used 
for individual study 

10 Film vs teacher—not a substitute for teacher, gives her new responsi- ^ 
bilities 

Teaching films are numerous Educators are usually employed as ad¬ 
visers in the production of these films, so the quality of the learning e» 
perience is usually good Some companies are producing “text” films to 
go with certain books These films are the same as other teaching films, 
designed to develop an important understanding or attitude for chikhen 
of a given age The "teaming” of film and book should not infiuence the 
use or purchase of either Each should be judged on its meiits 

Teaching guides fiequently accompany teaching films and supply the 
teacher with background material, suggestions for following-up activities, 
and additional leading Some advertising films for industrial corpoiations 
have much value in illustiaUng technical piocesses Such films should be 
most carefully previewed and evaluated to be sure that no objectionable 
adveitising matter is included. Many excellent industrial films without 
advertising are available The best guides to instructional films aie the 
Educational Film Guide/^ One Thousand and One,“ and Educator's 
Guide to Free Films Some of the best Hollywood films have been cut 
to suitable length, and are available for school use at minimum cost 
through Teaching Films Custodians Many film libraries have been de¬ 
veloped in the state depaitments of education, state universities and 
teachers’ colleges, and museums from which schools can rent films Cata¬ 
logues are available from these libiaries For instance, in the state of 
Washington film hbiaries exist at the State College of Washington, the 
Central Washington College of Education, in some counties such as King 
and Spokane, and in some cities such as Bremerton, Seattle, Spokane, and 
Tacoma. 

The amateur photographer in the community may make a unicyue 
contribution It is possible for cities to develop films showing certain 
community lesources or local industrial processes which would either 
substitute for or enrich excursions The production of a film to show 
school activities is another valuable device 

H W Wilson Company, New Yoik 

so Educadonal Screen, Tnc , Chicago 

’1 Educator’s Erogiess Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 

38 ]S[ew York. 
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Suggestions fot mr. Films have Ijcen j^iealh misused One cause is die 
necessity for bookinj^ the film in acivaiui and withnut a ]jie\ie\v by die 
teacher Oken she must use it when it aiu\t‘s ivljethc i oi not il is lelatcd 
to what she is doitiff Some sdinol systems, which .lu Loo small to have 
thcii own him hbtaiies, hook a given (dm loi use dining a given week. 
Thus It IS a foituiuuc occurrence if the him ha|)|)ens in cle.il with the 
unit 111 piogiess. These suggestions include some ol the most important 
poinis which have been made m icdation to the use of fdms' 

1 The teacher must pievicw die lilni 

2 A [dm can lie pui|ecLed in whole or in pail. Usu.dly mote than one pro 
^cction IS ot value. 

3 The time of showing clc[iencls upon the puijmse, Some .ire most appro 
piiate to use as an approach, some clining the rcseaicli period, some as a 
summary, 

4. Films generally can be classified as "(I) diose ckmonsUaliiig a process, 
(2) cUmonsLi.Uing a skill, (.3) diaiiiali/mg some ev'ciu, (■}) c"s[)l.uiiing some 
mdiisuial jnothicL, Ci) having enititional einpb.isis, (fi) dociimeniing sonic social 
situation, (7) primauly furnishing backgiound " The ivpe of Iilni shonkl be 
caief'ully selected m lelation to the olijective whitli Ihe tcMchcr wishes to 
lealize 

5 Films should be shown in the classinoin ivlienevti die need Joi the in- 
foimation m the film is felt, so that die class accejits die him .is a legular part 
of the class wnik 

Q The teacher must "set the stage" lor the !ilm showing. The ma)cn points 
or (jiiesLions which the film tan answei should be laisecl Infoie llie showing 
We told the gunneiy olfiter if he was lo show his ineti a film on the 20 mm. 
to lake them out and fire the guns fust 

7 "Take it e.isy ” .Show only one film at a time Two oi three films will 
only confuse the chilclien What if you do have to set up your piojection 
equipment again? 

8 "Follow ihiough ’’ The observations ot the pupils must be checked thiough 
cliscussioiij cpicsuons, or wiULen tests Often the imscoiucplions become apparent 
and can be corrected. 

9 Be sure the equipment is ,sel up, and icstccl, and ready to lun This in¬ 
cludes placement of sciccn high enough, focusing before the class aiTives, placing 
the projector so the pictuie fills the scicen (usually), speaker nc.ir the scieen and 
at least waist high, film threaded, loom icacly to be darkened -‘o 

The piincipal advantage oflcicd by all jirojccicd inateiial is Lhat the 
attention of all the children can he locused simultaneously upon a single 
object The mam disadvantage is the expense ol jnnchasing the oiiginal 
ecjuipracnt and materials, and pioviding suitable rooms lor use. In addi¬ 
tion to projection equipment, .scieens, which add miuli lo the Inilhance 
and clarity of the pictuic, need to be purchased Fxperiments arc being 

ni Chailes F Hoban, Cliailes F Hoban, Ji, and Samuel B Zisman, Visnalmng the 
Cuntnilum (New Yoik, The njvdui ITcss, I‘n7). p 121 

1" I \cecdmgly helpful and a n(l('^sltv foi ciei) school wilh pu)|etUon e(]iupinenl 
is Amo de BcrnarcUs, The Audio Visual Projecltontsl's Handbook (Chicago, 812 North 
Ileaiboin StieeL, 191H edition) 

See also Dale, oj) qI , pp 172 187 
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conducted with daylight screens to eliminate the expense of darkening 
each classroom, since it is accepted that teaching with projected material 
IS most effective m the classioom rathei than in an auditorium or “visual 
aids” loom 

Charts and graphs Charts, giaphs, and cartoons are all abstract repre¬ 
sentations in comparison with the other types of visual aids discussed m 
the chapter Since they are abstractions, it must be lememberecl that 
pupils must be taught to inteipret them, and on the elementaiy level, 
therefoie, they must be simple 

The pictorial chart has many possibilities as instiuctional material on 
the elementary level In this type of chart a figure lepresents so many 
units, then comparisons are made by duplicating the number of figures 
representing approximately the total units Chiklicn by using simple line 
drawings can use them to make graphic rejnescntation 

There are numerous cautions to be observed in the construction of 
graphs and many advantages and disadvantages among the various types 
These can be found in other discussions 

Maps and globes. Map work is usually formally mtiodticcd in the 
fourth grade, but actually it is staited as low as the fiist giade When a 
class makes a model of their school oi the neai-by stieets, they have made 
a beginning in map work To a small extent the concept of scale has be¬ 
gun to take on meaning The idea that smaller things can stand for larger 
things, which is the foundation of understanding maps, has been well 
introduced Eiom this concept the ability to read, understand, and utilize 
maps develops by a process of increasing dilBerentiations 

Maps serve many valuable puiposes in helping pupils to understand 
a number of phenomena in their i elation to social studies It helps to 
reduce the scale of areas and distances so that what is otherwise intangible 
becomes meaningful This brings abstract concepts of size, distance, and 
direction into the region of reality Specifically, maps symbolize lelative 
and exact position, area, extent, and distance, human or natural relation¬ 
ships, elevation and slope of land and patterns of natural oi cultural 
Items Before this understanding can function effectively, the child must 
know how to read maps Investigations have shown that map-ieading is 
usually poorly taught, but that when it is well taught, the child can come 
to undeisland how to read and use maps with meaning and facility 

Some suggestions beneficial m teaching children to read maps follow 

1 Promote readiness for imdeistandmg the globe and maps, through first¬ 
hand observation of basic surface featuies, vegetation types, and bodies of water, 
or through pictures of such map features 


It See Pale, McKotm and Roheus in the Inhhogiaphy at the end o£ the chaptei 

Sorml Education, Vol 11, May, 1917. pp 205-208 
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2. Accustom children to the .ippc.iraiite of the glohe as viewed from various 
positions, ihus pioviding them with icleunce jionus 

3 Develop lIic lomept of wh.u .i map is tliiciugh making many simjile maps, 
such as diagrams of sticets in the m-iglihorliood, oi Hooi plans of Innklings, 
and tlirougli compaiison of auial views and ground phoiogiaphs of the same 
jilace 

4 Lead gi.idiuilly into the meaning of staiitlard syinhols found on all maps, 
with many examples of each. 

5 leach the measmomcnl of latiuide, thioiigli hioad distirictirm m gtades 
four and live, .nul through degiees in giatle si\ oi seven 

C Teach the measincmctU of longitude at least a ytat latei than latitude, 
and the Lime bands 

7 Lead children to tise maps of all kinds fieciueiuly, so they have much 
prat lice in the skills learned 

Many suggestions loi the .selection and use ol maps tveic inesented in 
the ycaibouk on The Tctulinig of (ii’Oj^^utjtliy .Some ot the most usable 
ones loi tcacheis aic lepioduted here* ” 

1 Wall maps are piimardy for tl.iss use and should have mipoiiaiu details 
deal horn a disiauce ol fueiuy-Ine het 'Jhey shonltl l)i> judged in lelation to 
the use to be made by the child. 

2 Ceneial purpose m.ips must not he buidened wall details that might be 
betici shown on special-puipose maps, Imt slioidd lie sujijileiiu ntetl liy such 
spccial-puipose niiips 

8 No Hat map can give an atcm.ile lepicst illation, so the teuhet .should 
be familiar with the advamages and tlis.iilv.images ol eaih Ly])i ol pii)|ettion, 
4. "Ihe “pliysical-politital" map has die .nhantage ovtu the [loliiital map in 
picscntmg and making appaiem many ielalitmshi])s. 

I The methods of piesenting leliel cm maps are (1) liLiclunes, (2) hill- 
.shadmg, (.8) contours, (4) layei of liyjismuctiu tohnmg, (0) all m some ol these 
four 111 combination Much icsearch needs to be done lieloie the leal dilliiulties 
of children arc known 

S Maps should be giaded atiorthng to die inaiuiiiy of the thiltlien who 
are to use them Reading malciial h.is been atl.ipted loi the foiiith-gtadc child, 
and maps must also be adapted d be is to uiitlei stand them. 

7 The committee iccoinmends the use of luiuiy more types of maps than 
ate now commonly lound in the classtoonis, espcctally b.isc maps, blackboard 
outlines, and unletteied maps 

8 More large-scale majis of small aicas, cspeti.dly the nioie impoitant or 
ciitical aicas aie needed 

q Maps should be selected on winch all lines, such as coasts, iivcns, and 
boimdaiies aie shown plainly 'Ihe legends must be legible Names should not 
be printed on othei symbols 'I'lie jiiacdce ol m,iking the si/e ol the type pm 
portional to the popnlaUou ol ihc city is staled .is being unsoiiiid 

10 No recommendation is made as to wlietliei the native spelling or the 
English form .should be used. 7’lie conflict is between accepted atuhoiity and 
cunent practice as found in ncwsp.ipcis and peuodicals 

II Globes foi use in the school-iooin should not be less tli.in sixteen inches 
in diameter 

^■1 Adapted from op ciL, Ch XXV by Albert G Htbiclgc, Alfiecl W Abiams. 'Wil¬ 
liam Jansen, and Claia M Slnyock Quoted by pcnmssion of the National .Society Cor 
the Study of Lduc.ition 
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12 Both maps and globes should carry the name of the author, publisher 
and the date 

13 Only the important details should be shown on the map It should not be 
cluLteied up with a lot of uinmpoitant detail This may even mean that m 
some cases the name of the town in which the Leaching is being done is omitted 
(This in all probability should be considered as a recommendation lor the map ) 


Each oI the standard map companies has certain unique maps It is 
■well for the teacher or committee to consider first what services they wish 
the maps to perform and then from the offerings select those maps which 
most clearly meet their needs Too often the process is reversed, the map 
IS selected, then they try to find out what use can be made of it 

Duplicating devices. This section would not be complete without some 
discussions of mechanical aids for reproduction Theie are stencil dupli¬ 
cators, automatic and hand-operated, the typewriter with large primer 
type, machines using a master sheet with the ability to reproduce any 
kind of copy, the hand printing set, master copy ditto maps on which 
any markings can be made, then repioduced, the stamp ink pad for mak¬ 
ing ditto masters with hand stamping sets, photostauc piocesses for more 
peimanent bulletins, multxhth duplicators which can duplicate photo- 
giaphs as well as print or drawings The models of the duplicating ma¬ 
chines range from small, reasonably-priced hand-operated machines to 
expensive automatic models 

The radio. Radio has dramatically extended the walls of the school¬ 
room to encompass the world Vital learnings of a most effective type are 
often available at only the turn of a dial The same expeiience reaches 
the youngsters in a remote one-room school as easily as it does the pupils 
in a laige city 

The teacher must be conscious of the fact that children in all grades 
are listening to radio piogiams a surprising amount of time each day 
Research through interviews shows that children in the elementary grades 
spend approximately three hours daily listening to the radio They 
prefer listening to many play activities Overstimulation is only one of 
the outcomes, especially in the case of young children 

Teacheis can find out to what programs children are listening A dis¬ 
cussion of ladio plots and characteis which would be diiected toward 
overcoming fears and anxieties of children would be a legitimate function 
of the school Whether in first grade or in sixth grade, such presentations 
would moie vitally affect the life of the child than many of the regular 
"lessons” It provides another opportunity to work with the personal 
pioblcms of youngsters 


4B For further discussions of maps see Hoban, Hoban, and Zisman, op - Ch VI, 

and Zoe Thialls and Edwin H Reeder, Geography in the Elernentaiy School (Chicag , 

‘i, v,u„8. ... 

D C, Heath & Company, 1918), p 10 
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Othei possibilities ai'C present m tlic intermediate grades The claims 
o£ ladio adveilisers can be considcicd, and a healthy skepticism devel- 
oised Both niisiepiescntanon and ovei thiilling diama can be analyzed by 
the clementaiy pupil Listening chibs can be oiganized loi out-o£-school 
listening, their purpose being to report to the class bioadcasts o£ interest 
and evaluate them with class-dcvclopccl ciiteria 

A siipplernentmy leatniiig expe')ienie Radio as a siiiiplementaiy learn¬ 
ing experience is most valuable Ceiiainly laclio can eniich the pupil’s 
work by presenting a paiacle oC peisonahtics, by vivifyng histoiic and 
curient events through dramatic poitiayal, by Uanspoitiiig him by magic 
caipct to a Iiont seat in the music hall, to a place beside the President, 
to lands far and foreign To plan, write, and bioadcast a progiam or 
sciies of programs is a very vital experience for an elementary school 
child 

The gieatest pioblems m radio educHion aie synchronization of the 
time of the bioadcast in the school day, adpistmcnt ol the laclio programs 
to the cuniculum, the inability of some tcacheis to effectively utilize the 
material, and the limitations of one-way communication 

To be effective, radio education needs a resomcelul and imaginative 
tcachei The choice of a piogriun which will supplement other class work, 
enrich and stimulate instruction is most important With oldei childien, 
a committee can have some lesponsibihly in suggesting possible piograms, 
A number of state dcpaitments of education and laige city school systems 
laioducc piograms clucctly jilannecl foi school use 'I'hcio aie also many 
excellent programs not planned specifically foi schools, but contiibutmg 
much to a child’s total development News In'oaclcasts, speeches ol piomi- 
nent pci sons, ic-bioadcasts fiom loicign counlncs, special day programs, 
book reviews, health and saLety t.ilks, science piogiams, animal stones, 
music stones ol great variety, can be used in the elementaly school to add 
to the cuiriculum Some commercial bioadcasts which do not have any 
aclvci Using, or so little as to be acceptable for school listening, aic ex¬ 
cellent. 

Radio thus brings two new oppoiLiinities and responsibilities to the 
elementary school out-of-school and in-school listening The need for 
aiding the child in intcipictuig his out-of-school listening experiences is 
only too apparent This is the same jiroblcm that the commercial movies 
present. Yet the school has clone fai too little with an mtcrpi elation of 
either the seeing or listening expeiienccs. 'I’hc second responsibility is in 
profitably utilizing the extension ol the classioom to include experiences 
of world-wide scope. To be effective in this extension the teachci must 
be constantly aleit to the day-by-clay oppouunilics 

Teachers’ manuals are piepaied by most of the stations pioducing pro- 

27 

^aStanclaid School Bioadcasts (Pacific Coast), WesLingliousc Science Progiams, and 
"Let’s Prelend” are some excellent piogiams for In-school and out-of-school listening 
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grams for school use Hiese vary from the single sheetj which gives gen¬ 
eral informaUon about the progiam, to a more elaborate form, which 
often includes art correlations, musical themes, suggestions foi class pioj- 
ects, some of the script (so the teacher can judge vocabulary difficulties), 
and leading lists Some of these programs also have lesson leaflets for the 
pupil which contain, pictures, diagrams, chai ts, outlines, and/oi questions 
on the bx oadcast 

Classroom radio technique, like any good teaching procediiie, varies 
with the lesson and the class Some prej^aration or intioduction is neces¬ 
sary for every radio lesson Tested ajajiroaches include discussing what is 
expected from the title of the piogram, viewing maps or pictmcs, naming 
in the vocabulai'y indicated, pieparing for listener participation m music, 
dancing, or science experiments—some mental or physical activity to help 
the pupils "live” in the broadcast itself Note-taking by elementary pupils 
during the broadcast is not beneficiaU® hut listening for something defi- 
nite IS of help in teaching good listening habits 

The pupils will be attentive and inteiested during the actual broadcast 
if the preparation has been adequate, and if physical circumstances such 
as volume of radio-program, ventilation, and seating arrangement, have 
been well ananged After the piogram is over, a moment or two of silence 
helps pupils and teachei alike to think about what has been heard, and to 
integrate the experience of the broadcast into their own pattern of think¬ 
ing and behaving Two types of follow-up activities are usual The im¬ 
mediate follow-up consists of brief discussion or recall of the parts of the 
program that most interested the pupils, some comparison with other 
bioadcasts winch can lead to disciimmatiqn between good and pooi pro¬ 
grams, or some plan for future use of ideas presented. The general fol¬ 
low-up, which may come at a later time or day, often includes reading, 
rescaich, experiments suggested by the broadcast, reports, interviews, 
conferences, or some creative activity such as art work, wilting similar 
scripts, or dramatizations 

Experimentation on the best methods of listening is needed In homes 
children listen with "one ear" and carry out othei activities Some teachers 
are expeiimenting by having tlie children paiticipate in quiet activities 
such as drawing or mounting pictuies while listening 

It must be captured One difficulty in bringing the i-adio program to 
the classroom is that the Lime of listening is inflexible A jirogram is on 
the air at a given time and, if missed, can never be recaptured unless it 

Willey and Young, op ett, p 37 

Bt>Foi clescnptions oi suggested lessons using ladio programs see Association for 
Childhood Education, ' Using Audio Visual Mateiials with Chikhen" (WashmgLon, 
The Association, 1917), pp 22-25 

For liclpful material for parents see Josette Frank, Comics^ Radio, Alovies and Ghil 
drerif Public Affairs Pamphlet, 5io 148 (New York, Public Affairs Committee, 1949), 
32 pp 

Fhid , p 19 
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IS ''taught" on a tape or wiic letoidei 1 his, of couise, is not tiu' difficulty 
in the jiingicssive school that it is in the tiaditiomil stliool. 'Ehcre is no 
feeling of guilt in the modem school when the class listens to a laclio 
piogiain dunng the tunc that is usually given to anthnietu Aiithmetic 
IS taught at some other time, that day oi the next AVhen the daily pm 
gram oi the aclmmistiativc schedule of a school hecnines a hmdiance to 
leaining, it is time to discaicl it and tiy something else. 

The most ellective use of laclio iec|uiies lietiucmL oppoitunity lor in¬ 
dividuals oi small giou[)S to listen to a pmgiam. It is no longer con- 
sideicd necessaiy that cvciy pupil teatl the same liook, noi should it he 
consideicd necessaiy that esety pupil htai die same piogiam'’’-’ 

Transciiptioiis and othei auditoiy resouites Pei haps one ol the best 
ways to utih/e ladio progiains is tluoiigh tiansciipiions, which can be 
used piccisely at the time they aie needed in the classiooin Tiansciip- 
ticms aic recendmgs made at HSff, lesolutions jiei minute as contiasied 
to 78 levoliiLions jici minute ol the usual plionogi.iph lecoid, and they 
pcimit conunuems lepioduction foi hlteen mmutes on one side of a 
Single cli.se Long-iilaying lecoids will peinm nj) to loity-live mmutes of 
iccoided mateiial to lie heard without medunual mtciiuption 

A slow speed tuiniablc is necessaiy to jilay uansiiiptions and long- 
playing iccouls, but satislacuny equi[mieiu is not exptnsne. .Some iccorcl 
playeis aic made with dual oi tuple sjieed tunuahles so .ill tyjics of 
icccndings can he used on one piece ol ecjuipnient I.iglu-weight puk-up 
arms and huge speakeis <uc musts Many school systems aie develojnng 
libiaiies of transciiptioiis and lecoids, in much the s.iine mannei as film 
hbiaiies have been developed Schools may also purchase lecouliiig ecjuip- 
nient and make their own transciiplions by taking the piogiams diicctly 
oil the an 

Phonogiaph recoids and transcriptions lor many fields of study aie 
becoming available For many years, lecordings wcic used only in music 
educ.iLion, but now aieas such a.s social science .ind hteiature can have 
the advantage of clramati/ations fai beyond what <i book can olfei 
.Stones based on well known books aic a good way of inteiesting cluldien 
in luithei personal reading Rccoidings ol [loetiy, lead either by the 
authois oi competent actors, can bung to cluldien a leal aiqneciation of 
poctiy Histoncal happenings, actual and leconstiiu ted, tan live foi the 
hstenc'is through letoids. 

Piotedures ol prcpaiation and lollow-up attivUies similai to those 

'■'2 Libiaiic.s equipped wilh hstemiig IkiciIIis foi iccoid jd.ip-is aie l<uind m incicas- 
ing mnnbeis Listening booilis [or ladio piogi.ijns .iie equally desiiable See William 
A I’ouei, "'Viulio Mateii.ils Snpptcnienl lo today's .School labiaiy,' S'ce and Heau 
Vol 2, May, 1917. pp A 1-4G 

’'I Of special note arc lianscnjilions siich as "You Arc Theic " Columbia tiioaclcast- 
ing Company, and recoids like "Books Rung AdveiiLiucs.’ Gloiia Cbancllei Recoul- 
iiigs, 4221/2 W St, New Yoik 19. N Y See also secUon m lubliogKqdiy at the 

end of the chaptei 
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suggested for radio listening are likewise indicated when recordings are 
used d he advantages of recordings are obvious diey can be heard when 
and as often as desired Teacher helps aic also available lor many re- 
coidcd piogiains, one company puts the progiam on one side of the 
lecoidj and on the other side, suggestions for the teacher to use before 
presenting the record to the class as well as desirable iollow-up proce¬ 
dures 

Improved and inexpensive recording devices, wii e, tape, and disc re¬ 
corders, are making possible rccoi dings by children themselves foi educa¬ 
tional purposes The value of “healing youiselt as others heai you’’ is 
well known Recording language expeiienccs enables childien to hear 
their own sentence constructions, pronunciation, and word usage, and 
facilitates both detection and correction of errois Recoided music by 
groups or individuals has its own intiinsic interest, as well as the value 
of improving technique, tone quality, or enunciation The speech of chil¬ 
dren who lisp, stammer, oi stutter can be recorded foi closer study of the 
pioblem and, if done at seveial intervals during the term, may provide 
a valuable record of impiovement 

Unusual opportunities for speech and diamatic experiences can be 
piovided by using a miciophone and loud speakei to simulate a ladio 
production These classioom radio pioductions motivate and stimulate 
many experiences First comes the production of the script, then the selec¬ 
tion of the readers and the production staff, the selection of sound effects 
and backgiound music, and finally working all together to produce the 
progiam Throughout is the need for group planning. Such programs can 
be produced in the early primary grades as well as in the upper grades 

Television. This medium of audio-visual education is being used in 
many class!ooms throughout the countiy, and its use is expected to in¬ 
crease Classioom television receivers can he used, both to see and hear 
informative-type telecasts, such as the inaugurations of public officials, 
political or historical events, and also demonstrations in science and othei 
fields, by the bcst-qualiffed authorities using the best materials and equip¬ 
ment to present infoimation to thousands of students at the same time 
One school system is presenting the "Teletown Express" specifically for 
elementary schools It includes a’story, music, and dance by students with 
the aid of the i adio-tclevision staff member s® 

''iTt.uninK Aids. Inc, 7114 Beveily Illvd . l,os Angeles ^16. Califoinia 

ss Foi helpful .suggestions see Ruth Quinn and Allison J McNay, Classroom Radio 
Pioduclum (Hollywood, Calif, C J Vei Halcn. Ji Publishing Co. 6060 SiinseL lllvd , 
1018), 31 pp 

■'o Reported in “Teachcil Here Comes Television” by Maitha Gable, hducational 
Scieen, Vol 28, Febinaiy, 1919, pp 69 70 

Other discussions of television aie to he found in Noian E Reista, Television is 
New Educational Medium,” “Radio Electronics m Education” (New York, Radio Coi- 
poiation of Amciica, 1913). pp 29 32 

Certiudc Novokovsky, "A Symposium on Techniques £oi Ulilumg Radio in Class 
loom.” See and Heai, Vol 4, Novembci, 1948, pp 26-28 
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tion,” The outstanding difhculty is that the use of the school library 
may he mccham/ed due to admimstiative desiies loi a smoothly lunmng 
school This ccnuah/ed libiaiy with schethded periods defeats any pur¬ 
pose ol the pupils doing leseaith They must have easy access to materials 
in the loom 'Ehc admmistiation should he awaie that though the library 
may be scheduled for free leading peiiods, scheduling leseaich pciiods 
will only tend to he unneccssaiily icstiictive on leaining 

Small schools olten do not have loom foi a scpaiate hbiaiy, but a 
coinei can always be set aside. This cornei should be the most atuactive 
spot in the loom Good light, a huge table, and many attiactive boobs 
are the baiest Iieginnmgs The imaginative teacher will go miieh luither, 
Laigci elementaiy sthools often have a scpaiate loom and m many 
cases a libi aiian This loom should be the most atliactne phice in the 
school. Easy chans, leading coineis, displays, and pit dues, all coninlnitc 
to a leading atmosphcic. Vaiious rooms can hai’e the opportunity to 
deccntiLe the library Many display nialeiials fiom culininattng arlivittes 
can go into the hlnaty to make the chiUhen leel it is theii own The 
hbiauan is thought of as a icsouice peison who will suggest niaieuals 
which may be usclul loi ceitain units, and assist the teachei in securing, 
displaying and using them 

dhe maga/iiies sulismbcd to in the tonuiunnty ollei a somce ol matc- 
ual loi schools which leel they cannot alloid legulai sul)sciiptions People 
in the aveiage community take a mucli gieatei nuniliei ol saluable maga¬ 
zines than one would think Many of these can be obtained for school use 

SuGc.i srru Li aicninc, l-xn an Nt;us 

1. This chapter offers many possibihlies for ilic exploration of many learn¬ 
ing iGsouices The following aic some suggestious loi ri'pcnts liy lucliviclual 
meinbc’is of the group 

a Plan, and il possilile conduct, a field liip foi the class, as it should be 
done foi a specific gi.ide 

b Dcielop iuiLlici suggestions foi one type of sociali/ing experience 
c Develop a file of visual material foi the school, including suggestions for 
mounting such material 

cl Show how to make vaiious types of slides 'Hus should be illiistiatecl with 
slides 

e Dcnionsiratc how to u.se a him m comieciion with a umt. II possible, an 
.ictual d.iss shoidd be used 11 not, the prepaiaiimi, showing, .iiul lollow-up 
should be dlustmtccl witfi youi gioup 

I Pieparc an exhibit oL the types ol cliaits and gi.iphs which aie stul.thle 
loi the vaiious giaclc levels 

g, PicpiUc an exhibit of the kinds of maps which are suitable for the vaiious 
gi.icle levels 

h Make a study of the effect of pressure groups on textbooks 
1 Gontiast a textbook senes of some ycais ago with a moclciu series in the 
same subject 

I'll Amencaii Association of School Administiatois. U?>eitcan School lUiildingt (tVash- 
mgton. D C, The yVssociation, 1010), p 2f)l 
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] Develop a suggested procedure for selecting texts (see footnote 58) 
k Develop a suggested list of books for an elementary-scliool library 'wlnch 
IS to be Started 

2 Picpare for youi present community of list of available resouices for tbe 
curriculum. Include field trips, resource people, service projects, and camping 
possibilities for a particular grade level 

3 Select some of tlie most usable resources and write supplementary reading 
material tvliich will help the pupils to better understand them Xhese accounts 
should be written for the grade which makes use of the resources 

4 Select from the many pictorial magazines a series of pictures Cor use in a 
unit of work Does your collection show contrast, make comparisons, and bring 
out continuity? Aie the pictures accurate, representative, clear, and appropriate? 

5 A committee to study the radio could well be formed Some of the ma¬ 
terials which they could prepare which would be valuable to members of the 
class are 

a A list of school programs available within their area—station, time, grade, 
type of program 

b A list of piogiams for out-of-school listening lor the various grades 
c A list of programs of value to teachers or prospective teachers 
<J A demonstration of the use of a radio program m the classroom 

REFLacNCES Dealing With Several Rrsonuens 

Association foi Childhood Education, Using Audio visual ?/[aLerials with Children 
(Waslungion, The Associalion, 1917), 35 pp Includes sections on communiiy cvpcii- 
encLS, ladio, hliiis, pictiues, and objects 

Associalion Cor Supcivision and Cuinculum Development, "Maleiials ol Instruction," 
Educational Leadeiship, Vol 5, Januaiy, 1918 Enure issue devoted to discussion of 
mateiials of insLiucLion, including Inbliogiaphy £oi audio-visual and comnumiiy 
maieiials 

Dale, Edgai, AiuUo-visual Methods in Teaching (New Yoik, The Dryden Press, 1916) , 
546 pp Compiehensive ircalinent in teims of conliibutions made by each lypc of 
learning resoiuce 

Dlnt, Ellswoith C , Audta-vtsual Handbook (Chicago, Society for Visual Education, 
1912), 227 pp Simplified smvey of types, applications, and production of audio¬ 
visual aids of all kinds 

Depailment of Elementary School Piincipals, Enriching the Cuirictdum for the Ele¬ 
mentary School Child, Eighteenth Yeaibook (Washington, National Education Asso 
elation, 1939) Chapleis I, 11, and VIII deal with the curriculum. 

Houan, Chailcs F , Hoban, Chailes F, Ji . and Zisman, Samuel B , Visualizing the 
Cwricidum (Nesv Yoik, The Diyden Piess, 1937) ExcclleuL description of all ev- 
peiicntes ivith background discussions and detailed suggestions foi use and con- 
sLiucLion 

Koon, Cline M, “School Use of Visual Aids, ’ BullcLm 1938, No IV (Washington, 
U S Office of Education, 1938) Good suggestions for using objects, juctiires, and 
motion picLuics 

Mc.Kown, Hairy C, and Rouiais, Alvin B, Audio-visual Aids to Instruction, 2d ed 
(New Yoik, McGiaw Hill Book Company, 1919) Descriptions of many aids, with 
suggcblions foi using them at various school levels and foi admmisteiing and super¬ 
vising a piogram 

Wesley, Etlgai B , and Adams, Mary A, Teaching Social Studies in Elementaiy Schools 
(Bosion, D C Heath Sc Company, 1916) Chapters XV, XVI, and XVII treat printed 
soiuces, audio visual maleiials, and coraimuuLy icsoiuccs 
Woiroim, Rate V, Teaching in the Small School (New York, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1916) Of paiticulai value aie Part ITT—'Tioviding Enriching Expeuences," 
.iiid Part IV—"Understanding and Woiking in the Out-of-School Eiiviionment ” 
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Pfrtodirals 

These aic Lhe best ot the euiient |cnun.ils llif) tlistus-s man) t)[)Ls ciC learning 
resources 

Fdiicalionnl Scieen, 01 Last Lake St, C.liit.i({(i 
See and Hear, E. M Hale Co, Eau Claiic, \Vistonsm 

Monthly rohuuns icpoituig; new tkrcloimienls anti soinrcs in the fiehl oC learning 
resources may be consulted in these ami tithei standaul imifcSsuitial jninmiK 
"Look and Listen,'' in tlie IdeinenlttiY y,ji,i'/nh Joiniiiil 
"Audio visual Aids," in the HattotuU [•diicalian Awmalioii Ininnat 
"Sight and Sound in the Social Siuchcs," in Social I-dii( aitoti 

RiriRlNGI-S IllAtlNC. Wnil CtlSIMUMlS IXflHUVCIS 

Assonaticin foi Supervision and CimuuUim Oeselopimnt, (lij^aniz(nij; ilir I-hmeniiiry 
School for Lwing and learning (W.ishinglon, Nalion.d I'diuaiion \ssi)tiaLion, 1917), 
207 pp. Chapter Ill, “'lowaid Couiniiiiiits I’laniiing." ni.ikes mans siigi'esiions tor 
activitrcs which aie the pioiici rniulion of the toniinuiiits sihool 
"Camping Education foi the Elcnicntaiy School C.lnld,” The Wnhnniit hlemenlary 
Piincipal, Vol 28, Febiuaiyi 1019, pp 1 thru IK \ll ot ilic .iitides iii this issue 
stress the value uC camp Orpenenccs £oi clonieni.us sdiool childiuii 
Depaiimcnl ot Idcmentaiy School I'lmtipals, CominuiitiY fining anil ilu IJeiiwnlaiy 
School, Tiiienty-frni) tli Yenihook (Washington, N.iiional Idiuaiioii Sssotiation, 
1915), 351 pp Descilbcs actual piactice in both iiiial and uib.ni comiuitnilics 

-, lioio to Know and How to U\c Yoni Commiinily (IV.islinigton. Wilioii.il Ltlii- 

catiou Association, 1912), 80 pji Nine aiticlcs tlcsciilinig lhe iisi ol commiintt) 
resouices in cuuiculnni planning 

Kool‘^taN, Margaret O, Utilizing the Koinl I nvnonnienl (New Voik, Iliiids. ll.iydcn 
& Lltheclge, 1910), 02 pp Philosophy, objectives, and tc'dinupits in coiniminity 
study, with special stiess on smveys 

MACKtNiosti, Helen K, Camjnng and Oiitdom t'sjie)i< m rt in the \ilii>iil Ihogiam, 
Bulletin 1947, No 4 (Washington, U, S Ollicc ot I'duc.ition, 1917), 11 [ip Many 
rlhistiatioiis ol piogianis clcvclopcd by inclivicliial school svsttiiis Inchulcs .i section 
on how to St,lit a piogiam. 

New Yolk State Iducation Dcpaitnicnt, l'\/iloiiug the humioinnent Hemcntary 
School .Social Studies Pamphlet III (Albany, llnivcisitv ot the State ot New Yoik 
Press, 191.3), 171 pp. Piactical suggestions to U'adicis ten undeistanding a (oiniuu 
niiy bctiei, and for making cltcciivc scliool use ot coinuinniiv lesotiites 
OisiN, Fdw.utl G, and othevs, School and Coiiimuntly (New 'Poik, Pientite Hall. Inc, 
1915), 122 pp Discusses philosophy Lcclinitpics, basic jiuiiciplcs and piobleuis ol 
community study and service tlnough the schools .Yn evcelleiU annotateil hibhog 
1 aphy 

-, School and Community Progtams (New York, Prentice Hall, Inc, 1919) A 

casehook of successtul practices from kindcigaitcn ihiough ,iduU edinaium 
OisoN, Clara M, and Fiiiciiir, Noiinaii 0. I eain and Live (New York, .\ltied P, 
Sloan Fouirdatron, Inc, 1916) Diain.iiic naiiainc of the Pro|eit in Applied Fco 
noinics developed in the schools of iliice stales ovei a peiioil of veais Shows how 
dassiooiu and uimiminity inMiucium tan laise living si.iridauls in teiins of food, 
clothing, and shelter 

Univeisrty of Minnesota Llementaiy Dcmonsii.ition Scliool F.uulty. V\ing Community 
Resources (Mitme.ipohs, Umveisuy of Minnesota Press, 19IH) Delailed lepoils of 
ilhi.stialive expeuentes units for giadcs one lo six. 

RiTMiNcis IDlaiinc, Wiui CaiAnvi and SociAi i/iNt, Lxei lui Nfi,s * 

Association for Childhood Education, "Poitfolio mi Maieiials foi Woik .ind Play" 
(Washington, Association for Childhood Fdiicaiion, 1917) Twelve leallels coiitain- 
mg very practical suggestions for making a vaucty of simple equipment and for 
handling materials and tools Bibliogiaphy included 

* See Chapter 14 
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Association for Supervision and Cumculum Development, Toward Better Teaching 
(Washington, National Education Association. 1949) Chaptei V, "Fosteung Cicaliv 
ity,” defines creativity, lists souices of mateiials, discusses media, and analytes 
Leaching atmosphere for maximum learning development 
Depaitmcnt of Eleinentaiy School Piincipals, Gicaltve Schools, Twenty-third Yeaibooh 
(Washington, National Education Association, 1944) Beginning with the philosophy 
of cieative expeiiences in the elemental y school, by Lee and Lee, the booh continues 
with a tvealth of articles on all types of cicative activities, most of them described 
by elementaty school teachers or piincipals 
Fallis, Edwma. The Child and Things (New York, Woild Book Company, 1940)' A 
ivcalth and variety of suggestions £oi school room fiumshings, play equipment, 
materials, and tools 

Lanc, R H, The Teacher in the Modem Elementary School (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflm Company. 1911), pp 247-51 Excellent suggestions foi school newspapei 
publication 

RrrcRhNCEs Dealing With Audio-Visual Experiences 

Genet al 

Depaitmcnt of Elementary School Principals, The Piincipal and d udio-Vmial Educa¬ 
tion (Washington, National Education Association, 1947) , 88 pp Deals with the 
opportiuiiLies and obligations of the principal in encoiuaging and improving teach¬ 
ing through audio-visual aids 

Harilly, William H, ed , Audio-Vtsual Methods and Malenals tn the Social Studies, 
National Council foi the Social Studies, Eighteenth Yearbook (Washington, National 
Council of Teachers of Social Studies, 1917) Contains excellent ideas toi using all 
types of audio-visual aids Appendix lists sources of materials 
Horan, Chaiks !• , Ji , Focus on Learning (Washington, D C, Ameiican Council on 
Education, 1912) Summniitcs a five-year evaluation study and relates the implica¬ 
tions to the Leaching field Many piactical suggestions 
National Council of Teacheis of Mathematics, Mitlli-sensory Aidi in the Teaching of 
Mathematics, Eighteenth Year booh (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1945) , 455 pp Excellent £oi arithmetic teacheis on 
visual aids 

National Society for the Study of Education, The Teaching of Geography, Thirty- 
Second Yearbook (Bloomington, 111 , Public School Publishing Company, 1983), 
Chapters XXIV, XXV, XXIX, and XXX Discussions of visual material and Us use m 
gcogiaphy 

_, Aiidio-Visual Materials of Instruction, Forty-Eighth Yearbook (Chicago. Ill, 

The University of Chicago Picss, 1919) . Pait I Discusses school piogiains, city, rural, 
and state piograms, pieseivice and inscivicc teacher training and icseaich 
SiRAUSS, L Harry, and Kidd, J R , Look, Listen and Learn (New Yoik, Association 
Pi ess, 1948) A non-lcclmical manual on the use of aucho-visual materials m mfornial 
education Piactical detailed suggestions designed toi the layman 
Trolincir, Leila, 'Visual InsLiiictioii m Eleinentaiy Schools," Educational Screen, Vol 
22, November, 1913, pp 331-336 An exposition by an expert of the responsibility 
of the eleinentaiy school for pxomoting wider and bettei use of all perceptual aids 

Pictures 

American Library Association, "The Library's Picture Collection,” Subscription Books 
Bulletin (Chicago, Illinois, American Libiaiy Association, October, 1946) A list of 
soluccs of pictures with mtoimation on piocessmg, filing, and giving ellective service 
Brooks, Mary Estliei, "Lantern Slides and How to Use Them," See and Hear, Vol 1, 
May, 1916, pp 70-79 One of the best descriptions of bow to make slides, with sug 
gesLions foi many types of teacher and pupil work 
Corev Stephen M , “Teacher Evaluation of Classroom Motion Pictures,” Elementary 
School Journal, Vol 45, Febinaiy, 1945, p 324 Some criteiia for evaluating films 

used 111 classiooms ^ . -r- i 

Dale, Edgar, Bartlett, Maiy M, Lemler, Ford, and Clark, Ella C, How to Teach 
with Pictures (Giancl Rapids, Mich , Infoimative Classroom Pictures, 1947) Four 
articles dealing with the punciples involved in teaching with pictures 
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ruinrr, G. M, fcl , I-ilm and Fdaralton; a sun|mMtim tin llu* rillo of tlip lilin in the 
field oC ediuation (Non Voik, PhilosopliK.iI Iil>i.n\. , '>EI7 i)|i \ coiiiiirclicnsivc 

tictUiiiLiii by 37 spctuilist". Miessos ciiiuliiiunl ptisMbilnios Rnli in •>uKKt“'U(ms lor 

ll’JCS 

F/VitoNiR, Vcr.i M, I'lt.mtiips (Neiv Yiiik, MtCiiaw Hill lltiok C (imiiany 191H) A 
detailc’cl analysis of lilinsiii)js. wliai llioi aio. Imn tn uso ni ttatlnny;. inocbainn of 
opciation Rciinis 3(100 sli i|)s (m .ill Mili|(tl'.. militdts disliiluiioi diicttuiy 
Hoiiak, Chailcs !■., Ji , AfowieT That Teach (Neiv Ytiik. linden I’less, 1910) Lspecially 
useful foi ic.ichniH; tteliniciiics and tcmdiiioiis of ('ood use 
SuieraR, J R, I Ju lliilhliti Ilixitil its it liiulniifi Dtt’iir (\'tw Yoik Uitieau of Pub 
lic.iiions, leatlieis C()lle(re. (oliiinliia llnnoiMts, lOKi). 10 pp kiiiuo uU.is fm using 
llns usually ftiiiroUen .iiiUio usual inolliiid of insiiiuiioii 
Tasior, J Y, Oimquf Tuijectiou, 1 AVm Imulici iii Itnihiiiji (Hulfalo, New Yoik, 
Vmeiit.in Optital Coinpnny, 1911) .SunKostious .ind diiouioiis foi use of opaque 
]>i ojet tion 

Wuiuii, Waller Amo, and Fow'Lkis, John (.iiy, liidio-f’isual Paths In I I'liniitij’ (New 
Yoik, Hiiipci and lUollieis, 1910) R<.|)oU of .i leseauli studs on ulili/.Uion of the 

sauiiil him in fouitli, hftli, and si\ih jtiadts. Shows .ulsaiueiiu'iu in kaiinny; ihiough 
use of ccuain leaching methods 

Radio and Othei .ludtlinv Resoiines 

CAti SHAN, J \V , Radio Workshop Jai Children (New \oik. MtC.iaw-IIill Hook Com 
pauy, 191H), 39K pp Rich m suggestions hii use of ladio as "a (oloiful foiin of 
cieative Ic,lining” Suggestions Coi jnipil planning, ssniiiig, and .utiiig of piogiams. 
Dep.U liULlit of 1 leiiieiUaiy Sthool Piiruipals, Ritdio and Ihi Classxinin (M asluilgUin, 
1) C, 1 he Dep.iiinient. 1910 11) I igliieen .iiiulcs on ladio 
Gaik I, Maltha A, "teruheil Ileio Comes likusioii," /• dm aliiinid Sneen Vol 28, 
Felmuoy, 1019, pp ()9 70 \ des(ii|iiisin ol ihe use of television m the Philadelphia 
schools, lypes ol [nogiaiiis, and iiemls loi llu Inline 
Li VINSON, ■VVillnuu, /et/thmg IhiintiiU Ratlin (New Hiik, Rineh.iii ,S. Comii.iuy, Inc, 
1019) '\n aitoutu ol the use ol ladici hy the stliooK m Ihsel.iml, Ohio C'.oiitains 

an cscelleiit discussion on (oiuineiti.il jiiogiaius hii diilihen 
kiwis, Flulip, “lelevisitm Cmcs to Sihiiol,” I dm aliiimil Sunn, \’o! 1!7. Noveinliei, 
lOlH p[i l‘19 Mill letlmu.il distussum ol ispes ol uitiuis .iiul msl.ill.ilions foi 
schools tncliides diagi.lius of s.Uisfadoiy soIilIioiis ul some piohlems 
Mills, Robcil, Lowni icMii N, K R., ami luiR, I Keitli, licfmdmgv fm Srhiiiil Usc‘ 
J Caialofr (New YoiU, Wot Ul Hook Goiiipaiis, 1910) Rctindings hsied accoidmg lo 
subjtil btUI with good dtsti iptioiis of catli umid Mso siimt lUtciia loi selection 
aiiii upLi , on ol t(pu|jmiiu 

Pai Milt, Ritb.iub Sthool Jlioatlcasliiif; in Diilain (Loiulon, Hiilish Hioadtasimg Coi 
ptnasion, 19 7) Shows luiw i.idio tan conliiliiile lo cdiitalum (.le.iily liuL.iin is fai 
ahead ol us ni the use of this medium 

Ross. Alan, d lie Radio Hioadcasl as a .School langii.ige P vpei leiu c." 7 niigUffge Ails 
in till' J'itniiciUiiiv Sthool, Iwinlitlh icaihooh (Wasluiiglon, iNalion.d I dutaiion 
'\ssoti.Uioii, 1911), l;p l9-')‘! lists values ol liioadi asiitig, dtsiiibts pingiams pul 
on by clciiiLiu.uy scluiol cliihliin 

Willis, R IJ , and Voii.NC,, II A, Ratho in IslewnUaiy istiitiidiini (Hoslcm, I) C., 
IIc.iLli ik Coiupany, 19IH), 19(1 pp I be htsi and mosi touiplele distussion ol tech 
inqnes of te.ichmg by i.ulio gcnci.illy, and loi s|ie( die suli|ecls k.liajilii on adniiiiis 
Li.uive piobJems, .intl liiliiie ol i.idio iii sthool 
Woitiii, Noimaii, and 1 s 11 ri. 1 Keith, Radio and llw Sthool (New Yoik, Woilcl 
Hook Comp,my, 1919) A h\e yeai iiisesugaiioii oL school use ol i.idui, U.msc.ipLions, 
and lecoitlings C.ompiclicnsisc Lieaimeni ol soiuces and selection 

MuseiJiriij Giaphs, Maps, Olhii 1 eachinfi Aids 

AtuuN, HcibciL and Coi io.n, R R , Giaphs IIoui lo Make and Use '1 hem (New Yoik. 

Haipei and HioLbcrs, 193<i) Useliil siiggcsLioiis loi gi.iphic picsciltation 
Filues, R E, “Hl.ickboaids and Fheii Use," Rleincntary School Juiiinal, Vol 35, June, 
1939, pp 760-767 
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Forsyth. Elaine, "Map Reading," Jouinal of Geography, Vol 42, October, 1943. 
thiongh Vol 13, May, 1914 A sciies of excellent articles outlining steps to be taken 
in teaching vaiious map concepts 

MonnLY^ Rudolph, Hotv To Use Pictoiuil Statistics (New York, Haipei and Biothers, 
1937) Useful suggestions loi giaphic f>iescntation 
RAMSUY, Grace F . Educational Work in the Museums of the United States (New York, 

H W Wilson Company. 1939) , 289 pp Suggested activities with school classes, 
niuseuin and the ladio, and museum exclusions 
Wniri’Li, GciLiude, and Jamis, Preston E, "Instiucting Pupils m Map Reading,” 
Social Education, Vol 11, May, 1947, pp 205-208 Gives suggestions beneficial in 
teaching map leading to childicn 

RcrERENCLs Dealing With RrAniNo SouRcrs 

Douglas, Mary Peacock, Teacher-Ltbianans Handbook (Chicago, The American Li 
braiy Association, 1941) Developed to meet the specific needs of teachei-libvaiians 
Lists standaids foi eleraentaiy school lihraiics Veiy piactical 
Fargo, Lucile F, The Libiary in the School (Chicago, The Ameiican Libiary Associa¬ 
tion, 1947) Deals with problems of school libiarics, vwth some emphasis on elemen¬ 
tal y libraiies 

Flnnlr, Phyllis R, The Libiary in Ihe Elementaiy School (New York, Hinds, Hayden 
g,. EUhedge, 1915), 34 pp Excellent souice lot the beginning hbiaiiau 
National Society foi the Study of Education, The Ltbiaiy tn Geiletal Education, Foity- 
Second Yearbook, Pait II (Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publishing Company, 
1943) Section TI deals with hhiaiy seivices at the cleiiientaiy school level 

_. Reading in the Elementary School, Forly-Eighlh Yeaibook, Pait II (Chicago, 

Umvcisity ol Cliicago Press, 1949), Ch VII Careful analysis of clesiiable niatciials, 
facilities aiul lesouiccs foi leading 

Walravin. Maigaicl K and Hai l-Qui si. Allied, Teaching Lhi ough the Elementaiy 
School libuuy (New Yoik, H W Wilson Company, 1918) The best soiuce of help 
Loi the tcachci libiaiiau 

Wnii’i'i 1 , Gciiiudc, ‘ i’loccdiiics Used in Selecting Textbooks,” hUmcniaty School 
Jouinal, Vols 36, 37 (May, June Septcmbei, 1936), pp bb5-73, 7b0-75, 17-57 A 
senes ol aiiicles of consideiable value to the commULce lesponsible for selecting 
school texts 

Bhiliograpihls and Lists of Free and Inexpensive Materials 

Brodtrick, Geitrude G. Catalog of Radio Recoidings (Washington, Eedeial Radio 
Education Committee, 191b) Lists uansciiplions and lecoidings available to schools 
fot rent oi loan, many lecoided bioadcasts 

Educational Film Guide (New Yoik. H W Wilson Company) Cumulative annual 
caialog with two-yeai supplement seivice Includes all films of teaching value, lated 
by school people 

Educators Guide to Free Films (Randolph, Wisconsin, Educatois Piogiess Service) 
Lists films and filmsLiips by title index, subject classiltcation, cioss-index eel, with 
btief dcsciipLions Revised annually 

Elementaiy Teatheis Guide to Free Ciunculwn Materials, edited by J G Fowlkes and 
D O Moigan (Randolph, Wiseonsin, Educatois Piogicss Seivice) Revised annually 
Compiehciisivc lisLiiig of teaching malcu ds Miineogiaphed 
Teaching Aids Seivice of the Eilnmy, Lili Hcimcis, diicctoi (Uppei Moiitclaii, N J, 
New jciscy State Tcacheis College) . Issues booklets on vaiious subjects, each booklet 
giving annotated listings of pictures, exhibits, lecoidings, films, chaits, publicauons, 
ete An excellent soiuec of infoimation 

WlinmaNj Constance, Btbliogtaphy an Audio-Visual Insti uctional Malenals foi Teach¬ 
er in the Elementaiy School (New York, Biueau of Publications, Teaehcis College, 
Columbia Univeisity, 1947) Piovides lists of lefeiences and somces Includes a 
nuinbei of out-of-punt somces still found in libraiies 
Wilson Bulletin (PI W Wilson Company, New York) Monthly seivice, listing pam¬ 
phlets and jrosLei& which tan be obtained free or at low cost 
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Social Experiences: The Study of Man 


I. WHY SOCIAL FXPVRIFNCFS FOR Till- I'l I-MF NTARY- 
SCHOOl CM HD? 

Purposes change social studies. Changes tn the pui [loses ot idiuation 
have had more cllect on social studies than any oihei <iiea Inom a con¬ 
cept ol mastery of ceitain facts as the aim, social studies have moved to- 
■waid a consideiation of "the thild's moie ellectivelv meeting situations 
involving social lelations" as the goal. This change m [nuiiose cauies 
vast implications Cor changes in piactue Some clianges have already been 
made, others will follow 

No longer should a conUover,sy aiise as to whethei this pait of history 
or that phase of geogia[)hy should be taught. Tlir cuDiniUim be 

constnicied by askinij; the siibp’d-malti'i exfx’^l in one niDuixo [irld xidint, 
fioiu Ins field, should hr pieced m the nanculum Ratbei, the suut is 
made fiom "what are those situations mvolviug social lelations which 
the child IS or will he meeting" and "how he c.m be helped to meet more 
effectively those situations?" The application of thc'se lattei cnLcria m 
guiding cuiiiculum selection is netcssai 7 if [nogiess is to be made toward 
the goals of the elementary school. 

Functioning in social situations. The child to be elfective in situations 
involving social lelations must 

1 Be able to function as a member of the various groups of which he is or 
will be a part 

2 Be competent in dealing with such problems as .uise in these gioups. 

“■) Have developed such attitudes as will penmt a careful toiisicleration of 
these pioblems 

4 Be able to locate and uuli/e such ni.ueiial as will beai u[ioii these pioblems. 

With these needs as a basis the cuirKuliun involving expenenttvs in social 
lelations is to be built 

Thcic would be considetablc agieomcnt among cdiicatois that the 
social studies should develop m the child coiUjicLeuce in the fotu phases 
mentioned The points of disagicement occur hugely in cleteimining the 
means by which the ends could be icali/cd and m cleticUiig upon the im¬ 
plications which the ends have for the educational piogiam. 'I’o what 
extent pioblems of personal iclations with other [leople sltoulcl cntci into 
the curriculum is one example of disagiccmcnt Anothei, which has been 

29G 
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given mucli moie attention but is piobably less vital, is liow much and 
what histoiy should be included As the remamdei ol the chapter is 
studied, such diffeicnees can be noted in the vaiious piacLices of schools 
which are described 

Social challenge ot to-day Change” is the key-note ot to-day One 
Woild Ot None^ or Education in a Divided Wovld '^ aie issues lacing 
educatois to-day The atomic bomb. United Nations, and UNESCO were 
all unheard of when the first edition oi this volume appeared (1940) Less 
than two years later we weie plunged into a wai which sent onr men to 
all parts of the earth Now more than before we face widely recognized 
issues and controversies calling for intormation and understandings in¬ 
volving all peoples of the earth The American people have the respon¬ 
sibility for decisions which affect the welfare of the whole world 

Such rapid and far-reaching changes have occiured that we have only 
too little understanding of their significance Sticsscs and strains of the 
most urgent nature are causing countless pressures in our American civili¬ 
zation Forces are constantly at work that may result in utter chaos The 
evidence is only too clear in the areas of government, capital and labor 
relations, economic control, personal relations, and exploitation In this 
"seething cauldron” appear certain probable tiends which seem fairly 
well defined Education must be conscious of them if the school piogram 
IS not to be completely divorced fiom the society of which it is a pait 

The impoi tance of teachers’ undeistandmg the salient aspects of con¬ 
temporary American civilization has been pointed out by Quillen and 
Hanna They list the following generalizations as most important ® 

1 The widespread employment of the scientific method of thought has pro¬ 
duced revolutionary inventions and resulted in the development ot a machine 
technology 

2 The widespread employment of the machine iii the production of goods 
has produced a specialized, interdependent, and increasingly centralized economy, 
made possible not only by factory production but also by great advances in 
transportation and communication, which have so reducecl space in terms of 
travel and communication tune that the whole world is rapidly becoming a 
single interdependent unity 

3 Factory production has caused a concentration of population in cities, 
thus producing a shift from a rural, handicraft culture to an uiban, industrial¬ 
ized culture With increased complexity in human relationships and in the prob¬ 
lems of daily living. 

4 Relationships in modern urban culture have shifted', to a large extent, 
from the face-to-face (primary) associations of the earlier rural environment to 
person-to-group and group-to group (secondary) relationships in which intimacy 
of acquaintanceship and warmth in personal relations are being replaced by 

1 Dexter Masters and Katharine Way, eds (New Yoik, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
19 tfi) 

2 J B Conant (Cambridge, Harvard University Piess, 1918) 

3 I James Qmllen and Lavone A Hanna, Education for Social Comfietence (Chicago, 
Scott, Foicsman and Company, 19'i8), pp 19 20, 
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increasing anonymity and impcrtionality; thus, the individual often feels isolated 
and alone in the midst of gieat iiuissis ol huinanitv 

5 Science and inveiuum have actelciated change in most aieas of inoclcut 
ciiltuie Ihe laie ol change, himcvei, li.is Incii most inniimnuid m the material 
aspects ol the eiuironmeiit, while ihaiige in social oigatii/.uioii .ind cimtiol has 
often been tcsisted stiongly '1 he u-snit lias hccri mcooidiiiatirm m change 
accoinpanitd by sesere tensions, social maladjnstmeius, and conlHcts of mteiest, 
which, in periods of crisis, may extend to a cliallenge of basic values and estab 
lished systems oi social orgaiii/atioii and control 

f) Since modern cultLiie is speciali/ed and inteulepeiulent o\ei bro.ad areas 
and the major relationships arc secondaiv, inieieM gionjis base oignm/ed on 
a mass h.isis Ilcncc, conlhcis of iiuerest aic u igc-d by mass oigani/.uions cm 
ploying the best psjtliological knowledge and the most ellKiciu agentie.s oE 
coininunicatioii, and when these means fad. gioujis within and .miong nations 
sometimes seek to secuie then ends by fouc 

7 The hope for pe.ice, jirospciity, and hapjiiness in the modeln world is that 
man will be able and willing to solve his jriohlems and iii.ikc neiess.ny changes 
through the use of reason aird denuHratu action In .i coinjih'x ciiUme marked 
by limited o])poruinitics for learning tluough duett expeiit ntes, form.il ecluca 
don must assume a heavy resjionsibiliiy foi deieloping toinpeteiuc in critical 
thinking and democratic piocesses. 

The above characteristics of modern ciilluie coiuhtion the task ol the school 
m geneial and oi the social-studies usuliei m jxnlitnlai lUit .i knowledge of 
(uUiii.il concUtiotis alone is not enough Cdiaiige is iiecess.uily in some direction 
E-Ience, m order to develop the coinpeieiue ncitssaiy lor elleiiive thought and 
action rn contempoiary cultuie, the sot i.d-studies tCiu her must jiossess a con 
teption ol values, and, m the United Stales, llieie is pi.ulic.illy iiiiiveis.il .igrce 
ment that change should be in the duetlion of a Inllei leali/ation of 
dcniotratic values. 

The beginnings of these under si.indings must he made in the elemen¬ 
tary schools Changes must be ni.ule in the soci.il studies [nogiam if we 
arc to have hteiale adults Eskimos and Indians ceit.iinly arc not the 
most valuable units to be taught 

The tendency has been to s.iy, "Economic competence must be clcvel- 
oped; mteinational unclerst.mding must be stressed; jiujuls must know 
about the United Natrons and UNESUC), and the implications of the air- 
age and the atomic bomb must be taught." These .ue all added to the 
curriculum without once hearing anyoiu' say what can be leinoved 
Changes in the units actually taught h.ive been very slow I’he miiuber 
ol school systems actively at work levising then soti.d studies piogiam 
lor glades erne to twelve needs to be gicatly nuieased Piogiains must be 
developed to pioduce Ainciuan citi/ens cajialde ol meeting their local, 
national, and intern,iticnial obligations. 

Values lurmsh direction, V.ilues lor individual and social gioups ate 
existent, whether stated or implied, whethei conscious oi unconscious 
Fascism, Communism, and dcmociacy, all dilfei in then values A Pasteui 
and a Floience Nightingale have values dillerent irom a thiel’s From a 
concept ol values, eEected by changing conditions, dnection is indicated 

Democratic values have been stated by the Educational Policies Com- 
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mission in terms of “Hallmarlcs of Democratic Education " These, of ut¬ 
most importance for social studies teachers, are 

1 Democratic education has as its central purpose the welfare of all the 
people 

2 Democratic education serves each individual with justice, seeking to pro¬ 
vide equal educational oppoitumty foi all, regardless of intelligence, race, re¬ 
ligion, social status, economic condition, or vocational plans 

3 Democratic education respects the basic civil liberties in practice and 
clarifies then meaning through study 

4 Democratic education is concerned for tfie maintenance of those economic, 
political, and social conditions which are necessary for the enjoyment of liberty 

5 Democratic education guarantees to all the members of its community 
the right to share in determining the purposes and policies of education 

6 Democratic education uses democratic methods, in classroom, administra¬ 
tion, and student activities 

7 Democratic education makes efficient use of personnel, teaching respect 
for competence in positions of resjionsibility 

8 Democratic education teaches through exjierience that every privilege 
entails a corresponding duty, every authority a responsibility, every responsi 
bility an accounting to the group which granted die piivilege or authority 

9 Democratic education demonstrates that far-reaching changes, of both 
policies and proceduies, can be carried out m orderly and peaceful fashion, when 
the decisions to make the changes have been reached by democratic means 

10 Democratic education liberates and uses the intelligence of all 

11 Democratic education equips citizens with the materials of knowledge 
needed for democratic elTiciency 

12 Democratic education promotes loyalty to democracy by stressing positive 
understanding and appreciation and by summoning youth to service in a gieat 
cause 

Choices as to whether a child will contact “this” or “that” must be 
made Selection cannot be avoided Even non-disturbance of the status 
quo indicates that a decision has been made The list of trends and demo¬ 
cratic values have been included to indicate that there are other possible 
bases for choosing social-studies materials besides the one offered by tra¬ 
ditional histoiy and geography The choice of means, by which we 
attempt to reach the aim of making the child more effective in meeting 
social situations, will determine our success or failure 

An overview. The planning of an adequate social-studies piogram re¬ 
quires the consideration of a variety of lactors The purpose of this chap¬ 
ter is not to present a comprehensive treatment of all of the factois but 
lather to suggest some of the possible considerations This section has 
emphasized (1) the need of the child effectively to meet situations involv¬ 
ing social relations, (2) social changes and trends that ai e important, and 
(S) goals and values winch America holds worth while Chapter 1 also 
contained considerable material of value on tins last point 


1 bducational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy (Washington, 
D C, National Education Association, 1940), pp 35-39 Each is discussed biichy m 
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Recent years have seen many new emphases in soiial studies These 
arc discussed in section II Settion HI analyses moic in detail the situa¬ 
tions the child must meet These .11 e both pcisonal and social .Section IV 
picscnts matciial dealing with iincleistandings, skills, and .Utitiidcs .Sec¬ 
tion V lists a number ol Imic puntiples ol \ahie in developing a social 
studies piogiam Actual programs arc analysed in section VI, 'Fins section 
shows in what way all of the lac tens have been synthesized in the cuiucu- 
lum. A vaiiety of social experiences is given m section VII .ind suggested 
teaching procedures in section VIII, 

The pill pose of the whole dia})tei is to give the teachei a bioad under¬ 
standing of the pioblcms involved in the elemem.iry social-studies pro¬ 
gram Unless the teacher can sec the fiamewoik upon which she builds, 
theic will he much wasted elToit One definite ii amewnik is not pu'scntecl 
here as ideal Rather, an attempt is m.ulc to show the elements winch 
should be considcied and how these elements may he combined in ceitain 
programs. 

The teachei must be able to lelatc the units for the year to the complete 
social-studies progiam Hci units must punide foi continuity, must fit 
into the total piogiam The purpose,s, expeiiences, and outcomes need to 
he planned in lefercncc to the whole piogiam. Though the teachei sel¬ 
dom has to develop an entire social-studies piogiam, she must undeistancl 
the complete development. 

Many essential elements with which a social-studies jnogiam needs to 
be concerned aie discussed in ihis chapter All of these elements may not 
be present in the fiaraework of the piogiam of a given teachei Ilowevci, 
she should be conscious of the phases that need consiclciation m niclei to 
make the piogram nchci for hci chikhcn These elements which are 
stressed throughout this chapter aie. 

The need of the child cflcctivdy to meet .situations involving social iclations 

■Social changes and trends 

Goals and values which America holds 

Social situations which involve persona] relations 

■Suggestions for improving person.al rclntions 

.Social situations which mvoh'C WKicr relations 

Undeislanding and concepts needed lo incei soo.il situations 

Essential techniques and abilities needed to meet soci.il situations 

Attitudes uccdecl to meet social situations 

None of the elements is especially complex, and each may be fairly 
easily understood by Usclf However, when attempts arc made lo combine 
them into an effective piograra, the complex nature of the pioblem is 
appaicnt The vaiious progiams arc picscutcd in order that teachers may 
bettci unclcistand the program which is being or may be followed in 
their system 
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II RECENT EMPHASES ON SOCIAL EXPERIENCES 

A survey o£ die liteiature in die social studies shoivs certain areas of 
emphasis In some cases the development has occunecl due to the interest 
of a definite gioup, often subsidized or foitiinate in obtaining backing to 
continue their work The lesult has been a stressing of their individual 
area of concern, without attention being given to the whole pattern Each 
aica is of extreme importance, but a synthesis needs to be made into a 
unified program 

Recent emphases can be characterized under the following terms 

Democratic living and relationships within the classroom and school 

International understanding 

United Nations and UNESCO 

Intercultural relations 

Atomic age and air age 

Community school 

Improvement of environment—housing, food, clothing 

Economic understandings 

Improvement in teaching Ameiican history 

How can a school system piocccd to improve its program to include the 
recent significant material? Obviously there is no easy answer Equally 
obviously, as one studies existing progiams, there is a very great need for 
ic-thinking and ic-evaluating present piogiams One way would be to 
have tcachcis organize into committees, one for each of the newer em¬ 
phases Then the membcis of each committee could read the best of the 
material in its area They could develop a list of the understandings and 
attitudes of importance to elementary children and the suggested learn¬ 
ing expel lences necessary to develop these undcistandings and attitudes 
The second step would be to pool such statements, unify and combine 
where possible, and then compare with the existing program To develop 
some undeistanclings would require emphasis on each grade level, others 
would be more suitable for lower or upper grades 

Out of such a comparison would develop guiding purposes for each 
giade level in terms of understandings, attitudes, appreciations and ex¬ 
periences These would serve to guide the teacher and children m organ¬ 
izing units and experiences to achieve these purposes Suggested units and 
lesonice units could he developed. Such a progiam would piovide flexi 
hility for meeting the needs of the individual class and at the same time 
give the teacher assurance that he or she was woiking toward accepted 
goals 

A mastery of understandings is not enough, procedures are important 
The fust area to be considered is that of democratic living and relation 
ships within the classroom These involve teaching procedures In social 

5 The footnotes m each area cUsciissecl are the most valuable references for teachers 
to use to iDecoine famili^ir TVitli the area. 
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sLucIk’S, as other subject fields, the teachinf^ proceduics used and the ex- 
peiienccs of the pupils are of piiinc iinpoilruue 

Dcmociatic livirig and relationships within the classroom and school 
It IS obvious if chilthen :uc to leain to live adequately in a democracy 
they must have expciicncc with demociatit hviuf^. 'They can liavc little 
of such ex[)ei iciifc unless the classiooin and school liecome ccntcis of 
demorialic living. Chajiter fi “ outlines the types of learnings needed m 
a dcniociacy. Ceitain attitudes and haints need to he developed Children 
must have much experience in independent thinking lathei than learning 
to accept unquestionably the decisions and cqiinions of anyone, even the 
teachei They must know how and wheie to hud infoimation needed as 
a foundation for then thinking, and thev must leaiii to judge its pcrti 
ncncy and .idequacy for their puiqiose They must build attitudes wlndi 
aic the basis of then decisions If theii expciicnces aie individual and 
competitive, their decisions will natuially he sell-centcied If thcii woik 
IS planned by the gump for the good of the gioup, cMth tontiibuting as 
he IS best alilc, their decisions may then he based on the tiuly dcmociatic 
piinciple of "the greatest good to the gicatest runnbei.’’ They must de¬ 
velop a sense of lesponsibility to the gionp, i.iLlui than just doing what 
the teachei tells them and leaimng to "get by" when no one checks on 
them 

The newel education provides many procecUnes foi develoinng these 
attitudes and habits. The work ol several expeninenlei s ' is reviewed m 
Chapter 3, which all points out the cllcctivcness ol the dcmociatic atti¬ 
tudes of the teacher and atniosiiheic ol the tlassioom for developing 
democratic living, attitudes, and habits among the students 

The basis of conliol is the dcteimining lactoi in any loim of govern¬ 
ment Dcmociacy is based on scli-govcinincmt I’he esseniials to any foim 
of self-government or sell-conliol aic a respet t ioi the will ol the majouiy 
—not of any one person, a lecognition of the an thou ty of whoever has 
been selected to adminisLei the rules set up by the group, either child or 
teacher, and an understanding ol the means whereby inlcs which aie 
no longci acceptable to the majoiity may be changed, but followed until 
so changed Ways in which these print ijiles have been woiked out in 
piactice have been iccorclecl by a nuinbci ol wiiteis ® 

npp 

1 Sec pages 110-111. 

s Some ()£ (lie best lereicnces in this aica aic 

1‘diit.uion.il Pohries C.oniiiiission, / crtuimg Uie Way/t of 75cwon«cy (Wasliington, 
D G , N E A and A A S A , 1940), 180 pp 

AiLhui D Holhngshcacl, Giitdance in Democratic Living (New Yoik, Appleton-Cen 
tuiy-CiolLs, Inc, 1941), 200 pp 

L Thomas Hopkins, Interaction The Democratic Process (Iloslon. I) C Heath Sc 
Company, 1041), <190 pp 

Rose Schneideman, Democratic F.dncalion in Piactice (New Yoik, I-Iarper and 
Brothels, 1945). 5S4 pp 

Sec also the research listed in Chapter 3 
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If children are to live contiibutingly in a demociacy, they must also 
have developed values These have been termed “^spiritual” values by 
thinkcis in the field An excellent expression of this is 

The idea of spiritual values may be associated with the idea of living on a 
high plane A human being has many needs and functions m common with the 
lower animals, but he has insights, aspirations, and possibilities that aie uniquely 
human They represent spiritual values that are to be attained by good living 
m the natural world Ideals of justice and cooperation, love of beauty, intel¬ 
lectual curiosity—such values and appreciations develop m human living ° 

An individual acts in terms of the values which to him are important, 
undeistandings alone are not enough The elementary school has a won¬ 
derful oppoitunity to provide many experiences which will help children 
develop spiritual values 

They are growing m respect for human worth, m appreciation and desire for 
the finer things of life, in the acceptance of responsibility directed toward the 
common good, and in the desire to make themselves better persons 

The teachers need to agree on the values they consider important and 
caiclully analyze the progiam to develop such values One listing of values 
the school should seek includes respect for peisonahty, increase in con¬ 
trol over one’s destiny, loyalty to democratic group life, aesthetic sensi¬ 
tivities and enjoyments, and moral fiber 

The two yearbooks of the John Dewey Society and the Department of 
Elementary School Principals are the best sources for the faculty to use 
to begin its thinking m terms of ways of developing spiritual values 

International understanding. United Nations, UNESCO. “Since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is m tire minds of men that the defences 
of peace must be constructed,” is the theme underlying the planning of 
expelicnccs £oi international understanding 

‘‘International understanding” is a broad term and necessarily encompasses 
many things It does not connote the absence of national loyalty nor an un- 
leahstic appioach to the world Rather, it includes the process of making 
students miormed and loyal citizens of their own country—aware of the nature 
ol the world m which they live, the relationship of their nation to the world as 
a whole, the forces that motivate national action, the life and institutions of 
other nations, and a host of oLlier things in order that they may bring their 
intelligence and judgment to bear upon the problems of living in an inter¬ 
dependent world 


I DcpaiLnicnt of Elementary School Principals, Spiritual Values in the Elementary 
School, National Elemanlmy Principal,, Twenty Sixth Yearbook, Vol 27 (National 
Education Association, September, 1947), p 14 
1° Ibid , p 243 

John S Biiibacher and others, The Public Schools and Spiritual Values, Seventh 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society (New Yoik, Harper and Erotheis, 1914) 

12 National Education Association. Education for International Undeistanding in 
Aiiioican Schools (Washington. D C, NEA, 1948), ji 9 
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One woudci}, iv'hcn one lluiiks of ihc luiiuiifi ol mir hoys now in Ge^ 
many ai fapan if the) aic finutioninfr hfitci ht-taust of the social studies 
piogidin they had no less chan five )eais ago in cleinentaiy tlassiooms. ' 
The need loi "'Woild-rnindcd Ameiitans'’ uho see htsond the boidcis of 
their own coinnuinity and nation is gieat. The N.E A. has developed a 
list of Ceil “inaiks" ol a woiId-inintlcd Aineiitan that can u'ell seive as die 
basic undcistancUiigs Icn tlic school to develo|).'’ I hey an. . ' 

1 The woild-nnnded American leah/cs tli.it civi]i?.iiii>ti m.iy he imperiled 
by anodici ivoild wai 

2 The wtnld-inindcd American wauls a world at pe.ice in winch liberty I 
and lustue are assured fen all 

3. The woikbminded Anieiican knows that nothing in human natuie makes^ 
wai inevu.ible 

i The woikl'mindecl Aircnean believes that ethu.uion can become a pow 
crful foice for adiiovuig inieination.il understanding 

5. The woikl-imnclcd \ineiitan knows and imdeisi.uids Imw jieiijik- in other 
lands live and letogni/cs the ccmiiuon humanity which nuclei lies .ill diflerences 
of CllIlUlC' 

6 T"he w’orld-iiinulecl Amc'ric.m knows ih.a unlimued n.iiional sovereignty 
is a threat to world pe.icc and that nations must coopei.ite to .ithieve peace anti 
hum.in piogiess. 

7 'IJie woild-iiiinded .\meiic.in knows that modem lechnologv holds piom- 
isc of solving the pioblem of cconoimt secimty and that iiiiein.ition.il coopera¬ 
tion c.ui (oiuiilnue <o the incicMse of well-being loi .ill men. 

8, I'lie workl-iiiiiided Aiueiican has a decii concern foi tlie well-being of 
humanity. 

9. 'flic worlcl-iumded American has a coiitimung inieiest ni woild iilfairs 
and he devotes htmsell seiiously to the analysis of iiuern.Uion.il problems wuh 
all the skill .iiicl judgmeru he can comm.aid 

10. The woild minded Auieiuan acts to help biing about a wtnld at peace 
in which liberty and justice arc assuied lor all 

Earli of these undcrstancfmgs is discussed in detail, with suggested 
learning experiences and references Materials lor teacheis and jiupils 
aie suggested, and visual mateiials as well as wiitten aie me hided.This 
volume should be caiefiilly studied by all teacheis 

The most imjioitant icsponsibility ol the elementaly school m laying 
the foundation for international undeisl.indmg is tiiroiigh the develop¬ 
ment ol Inniian iclaiions This clev'clopnicmt shonlcl liegiU m the kindcr- 
gaiLen and eontimie througlioiu the school piogiam. Expeiiences should 
be piovulcd to continiiously expgnd thou coucejits liom then playmates 
to include all pooplG.s. There aie mimeious accounts of scliool piogiams, 
Too many of these seem to be of the "tcM-diinking” and '“school pageant” 

ii/iiirf,pp 12-n 

1 I Valii.ibic lefcrences aie National licliicaiion .Msoci Uioii, liduralton foi Intei^ia- 
tiomil Viidet standing m American Schools (Washington, D C, N.uioii.il rducation 
Associ.iUon, 1918), 230 pp 

N.itional Council foi the Social Stiiclics, Citizens fot a New World, Foinleenth Yeai- 
bnok (W.islunglon, B C, The Council, 1911), 186 pp 
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type oi experience^ with lew impoitant concepts being involved in the 
learning expeiience 

Critical evaluation of learning experiences in this area is a prime re¬ 
sponsibility of the staff Good learning experiences m international un¬ 
derstanding are ones in which the learner 

sees the rel.itionslup between hnnsell and the apparently remote persons and 
places involved in world aflairs, 

sees value and relevance in the information that he leains, 
acquires, develops, or modifies his attitudes toward mteinational issues m 
the light of new mloiination as lelatcd to a consciously held scheme ol values, 
utilizes the jirocesses of critical thinking and evaluation, 
has appropriate opportunity for actual doing 


Intercultural relations There is a very close lelationship between the 
programs of international understanding and those of intercultuial rela¬ 
tions As far as the clementaiy school is concerned, theie should just be 
one piogram. The goal is to improve human lelations in the iminediate 
community This will provide a basis foi improvement m the wider 
world community 

Selection ol curriculum experiences m this aiea should be made with 
seveial criteria in mind These are giouped as follows 


A. Significance of Content 

Does die study add to the concepts and genei alizations which are basic in 
interpreting the problems and issues of group relations, such as racial diflei- 
ences, fundamental ideas about what culture is, what aie significant cultural 
vaiiations and how they come about, modifiability of human conduct and 
cultural conditioning of that conduct? 

Docs It get at the sensitive understandings ol grouji lehitions so as to avoid 
the truial, esoteric, and ephenicial? 

Docs the knowledge help eliminate misunderstandings and piejudice? 

Are the problems and issues those which clearly demonstrate specific successes, 
conflicts, and ddhculties m. group relations m America, such as housing, in¬ 
come. employment, civil rights, and educational opportunities? 

E Relevance to Iminediate Situation 

Here the needs of the community and the interests and secuuty of the pupils 
are involved Expeiience after expeiience has illustiatcd that it is possible to 
chnunatc points oi stress, especially among the students, by helping various 
groups undeistand each other better 


ic Education foi InleinaliontU Vnde) standing in American Schools op. cit , p 108 
iflValualilc icCcidices aie National Conned toi the Social Democratic 

Human Relations, Sixteenth Yeaihook (Washington, D C. The Council, 19^i . 356 pp 
Depaitment of Siipeivisois and DiiecLois of Instu.clioii et ai , Americans All (Wash- 

melon, D C, The Depaitment, 1912). 385 pp , „ , , i 

Thcodoie Brameld, Minority Piobleins in the Public Schools (New Yoik, Harp 

and Biotheis 1910), 201 pp , „ o„,,ni <!i„rUes 

17 The lollowmg section is fiecly acUplcd lioiii National Council foi Social Studi s, 

Democatic Human Relations, Sixteenth leaifmo/t (Washington, D C, 1915), pp 37 
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C Cointtlency of Content and Objectives 

Do Lhe cxpenenccs and content really contrilnilc toward the objectives? A 
pageant based on nrclevant and superficial poitiayals of groups does not hit 
the mark Aie stcieotypes avoided? 

D Cumulative Sequence 

Do the concepts to be enlarged build upon those aheady begun? 

Is the mateiial suited to the children’s inatuiity level? Isncouiagcinent to take 
positions on complex matters prcmatuiely results in veibalisni which may be 
mistaken for understanding Careful expciimcnlation and evaluation will help 
There is no easy answer here 

E Integration of Ideas 

Docs the unit i elate the problem to the whole of American life? Teaching 
minority gioiips in isolation is pool The whole oL any gioup and the whole 
role of minoiitics needs to be piogressively developed 

Atomic age and air age. The exploding ol the atomic bomb made 
more vivid anti mote necessaiy the understanding of the concepts that. 

The earth is glowing smaller and our piotcctivc natural barriers have largely 
disappeai cd 

Man has vast resourtts at his coininantl which tan be used cithei lor the good 
ol mankind or loi its ckstrutLion 

Onr social controls htive lagged behind oiu stientihc development, 

These concepts ate by no means new, but theii extensions and implica¬ 
tions weic tctrifitally atccntuatccM** 

Inciease in speed ol transpoitation and communication has constantly 
slnunk the world. The mcieascd use and efficiency of the airplane has 
changed the irattein of world travel loutcs and the jirevious importance 
of ccitain natural barncis Our defenselessness against the atomic bomb 
has removed the gcogiaphical advantages which we jnctiniisly had 
A beginning of these uncleistandings must begin eaily in the elemen¬ 
tary glades Wheie the past is studied, comparison must be made with 
to-day The slow progress of the pioncci to Galifoinia must be contrasted 
with our speed to-day The development of .Seattle as a seaport contrasted 
with the possible development of Edmonton, Alberta, as an air-ccntci to 
Alaska and beyond 

Inteidcpcnclcncc has taken on new meanings in tcims of time, space, 
and control The controls cxciciscd in a country oi sniidl population 
along the Atlantic scaboaicl dilfer ladically liom a complicated coimliy 
with many dcjjcnclencics upon the whole woild Units stiessing these 
undcistandings obviously contubutc to mtci national unclcistandmgs. It 

“All-Age Education m the Ttlemenlary School,” National Elementary Principal, 
Vol 28, December, 1948, pp 1-36 

Haiold C Hand, Living m the Atomic Age A Resouice Unit foi I'eachers in Second- 
aiy Schools, EclucdLioual Reseaich Ciicul.u No 67 (Uili.in.ij 11110011, Umvcisily oC 
Illinois, 1916), 59 pp 

Stanloul Univeisity .School ol EdutaLioii, Aviation Editcalion Souice Book (New Yolk, 
tlaslmgs House, 1946) , 855 pp 
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IS important that the necessary relationships be shown Air-age geography 
m isolation is not adequate, it must be lelated to its laiger implications 

The airplane in the piimary grades can be studied as another means 
o£ transportation and in connection with workeis The corielations with 
science are numcrons 

Community school. Continued stiess is placed on the ideas lurihei 
developed by those concerned with an environment-centered curriculum 
The major ideas are. 

1 First hand contact and experiences provide one of the best bases for 
learning 

2 Social learning requires participation Socially useful activities afford a 
real opportunity for pupils to make a contribution to their school and com¬ 
munity 

3 The quality of living m a community should improve because of the 
presence of the school which the community supports 

4 The school has the opportunity for continuous cooperation with many 
agencies in the community 


The community has been utilized best m the primary grades Heie the 
opportunities and need for dnect expeiience are clear Paiticipation in 
socially significant cxpeiiences was best done during World Wai II, 
though there is an increasing number of descriptions of peace time proj¬ 
ects available 

Improvement of the environment—^liousing, food and clothing. Closely 
related to the concepts developed by those interested in the community 
school movement is die Sloan Experiment m Applied Economics The 
concept directing the experiments is that the school can improve the im¬ 
mediate living in die community The original experiment selected direc 
problems and three centers Each center worked with teachers in this 
area The University of Kentucky dealt with food, the Univeisity of 
Florida followed with housing, and the University of Vermont concerned 

Itself with clothing ^ ' 

The evidence from the experiment indicates that the school s instruc¬ 
tion in methods of improving personal and family economic conditiovis 
will actually laise the level of living m the community Considerable 
reading material for pupils has been produced dealing with local needs 
The program has'been extended to other teachei naming institutions 
to help picparc teachers to analyze local community needs and to direct 
instruction in improving the level of local living 

10 Edward G Olsen and oLlieis, School and Commnmty (New York, Prentice-Hall, 


Department of Elementary School Principals Com mum ty Umng and the 
Elcment^y SchooL Twenty-fourth Yearbook, Natwnal Elementary Pnnc.pal, Vol 25. 

September, 1945 Chatto and Halhgan, 


and Fletchei 
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I’he questions siihmtttcct to thciiisclvc-s Ijy *.oaic‘ Luiilty nicmbeis at 
Mount Pleasant, Mitlugan, aie useful foi any [acuity 

1 If It wc'ic in )(nii to di.uigo this comiiniiiUy, what changes would 

you make? 

2 ll'liat ncffls l].nc‘ ilic people in this coimminitv’ 

3 What plan of action would you suggest that the schools iindcilakc to meet 
these needs? 

4 tVEmt changes in the curnculuni would you make so as to meet these needs? 

Included in the same leltience is a useful setjuente of objct tnes, activi¬ 
ties, and mateuals lelating to food, clothing, .ind shekel lioni giadcs one 
to SIX as developed by the Aubuinclale School in Fioiula -- 1-veiy school 
can utili/e evjieiienccs which will give* boys ami gnls insight into the 
]n obleins of coneein to then coniiniinity and state' 

Economic uncleistandings Constinuis—and all of us aic—havc two 
basic needs Inst, to develop a sense of values lo decide which of vaiious 
needs oi desiics aic most inipoitant, and second, to develop habits, atti 
tucles, and techniques ioi ciitically evaluating the choice of w.tys to icacli 
the objcrLivt'S decided iijion Isxpclienees must lie claectetl lowanl helping- 
boys and gills get mcne oL the finest in hie with then lesouues, 

The close lelationship between the vvoi k ol the Sloan I'oumlation and 
the iiujnovement ol econouiit undcistanding oi consimiei education can 
be cleaily seen 'I'hc best mateiials availalile aie an ouLgiowtIi of the 
Sloan foundation e\peuments and the Consuinei I'chuation Study sjion- 
soiecl by the National Association ol .Secondaiy School Piincipals-‘ 
Impiovemenis in the teaching of Amciiiau histoiy In ansvvti to cei- 
tain piessuies, scveial ol the gioups inteiested in social studies jndilishecl 
suggestions ol value which can be adapted to a bitratl [nogiain of social 
studies “ ‘ 

Ameiican history is peculiarly cjualified to luither an uudcrstancliiig of the 
"One World" concept Amciicau histoiy tells the stoiy of ilie hnih and develop 
'ment of a nation characteii/cd by the uieiging of many loyalties into a cemnnon 
loyalty to a political unit curiently composed oi loityeught Stales and varied 
oveiseas possessions Out of the suceessliil stiiigglc loi national utiity in the 
United States has cmeiged the pioot that peoples ol many nations, lates, and 
ciccds can live together and work side by side in a decent, oideily society 
Anieiitan lustory also offers a living dcmousUation of the iich poLcniiahtics 

21 Claia At Olson and Ncumiiii 1). Flclcliei, Lcani and Kixie (New Yoik, Sloan 
I’oundaLion, Ullli), p 93 
2 2//nd,pp 76 87 

2 1 the luosi liclpfiil icleientcs m addition to the Sloan Foundation Studies aic 
Coiisiunci Ldiicalion Suul>, Consumer hducaUon tn Yoiii School CWashuiHlon, D C, 
National Association ol Secondaiy School Piincipals, 1917) 

National Council foi the Social Suuhes, hcononuc Education. Eleventh Yenrhook 
(Washington, U G, National Council toi the Social SliuUcs, 1910) 

"Cotisuinei Education in the Eleraentaiy School,” National lilcmenlaiy Prmcipal, 
Vol 27, f-'clnnaiy, 1918, pp 1-33 

2*1 National Council loi the Social Studies, 1 he Study and Teaching of Ameucan 
History (Washington, D C, The Council, 19JG) Adapted fiom pp 8-9 
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of the federal iy&tem, of the LiadiUon of cooperation, and of man's long struggle 
for a larger measure of freedom 

Each faculty can do considerable analysis of the program ofleicd in 
American history Too often the objectives to be obtained are taken for 
granted Hcie especially will caieltil analysis of the purposes to be 
achieved pay dividends in producing better infoimed and motivated 
citizens 

III WHAT SOCIAL SITUATIONS ARE VITAL TO THE CHILD? 

An acceptance that one purpose of education is “to enable the child to 
meet more effectively situations involving social iclations,” implies the 
need to determine social lelations which aie vital Such social relations 
can be considered as being of two types for puiposes of analysis Fust, 
those situations involving the direct oi personal lelations of the individ¬ 
ual to the various immediate groups of which he is a membei Second, 
those situations in which the individual is concerned as only one membei 
of “a more i emote group ” 

Personal relations. Dnect relations of the individual to the various 
immediate groups of which he is a membei aie those that requiie 

Getting along with playmates 

Being a memlicr of a family 

Working with olheis at school 

Paiticip.umg with others in church, clubs, games 

On the adult level the scope of such social contacts has widened Basi¬ 
cally theie is little fundamental difference caused by maturity level Im 
volved at all levels aie the pioblems of getting along with otheis and 
making a maximum contiibution to the gioup Situations in which the 
individual is a contributing member of a larger gioup involve the social, 
political, and economic problems of the government and non-government 
groups of which he is a member The former can be thought of as the 
personal pioblems of relationships and the latter as the social problems 
of society Though this delineation represents an obvious over-simplifica¬ 
tion of the pioblem, it is helpful in discussing the two types of situations 

Iinpai tariff bupporteis of history, geography, or "racial heritage" chal¬ 
lenge the use of personal and social prolilems as a basis foi determining 
the curriculum of the social studies They say that “important mateiials 
are being cntiicly neglected ” The crux of the controversy hinges on the 
definition of the word important Is it impoitant because it will enable 
the child to meet situations involving social lelations raoie effectively, oi 
is It important m the organization of a body of knowledge of a given field 
of scholarship? 

Racial heiitage has a most impottant contribution to make It is to 
enable the pupil to understand and to appreciate moie fully present 
problems As such, racial heritage will probably make its greatest contri- 
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butions to the social piobUins Hdwcm'V, tlunc an* many oppoitunities 
U) uuli/e i.iual hwitjge in a bettci umUaslanding of still uncxploied 
personal pioblcms 

AtUially as school piogiains have thangcti lioin a suh)ect-mattei oiganl 
zation to one ntili/mg expeiiences nnohing sen nil lehiLions, the social 
type oi pioblem has leceived piattically all oi the iiuphasis. Only m a 
iclativcly few localities have ‘‘peisonal" jiioblenis been given considcra 
Lion An exception to this last staleinent can lie made on the kuuUigaiten 
level and incieasingly on the fust- and second-gtade levels '1 he kmcler- 
garten teac'hei, not lestnctcd by imiiosed snhjett-inasteiy lecpiiiements, 
has leali/ed that her most impoitant job is to liel]> childien get along 
with one anothei. Thus it is that coopciaiiveness and consideiation have 
been among the desiied outcomes of the kindergailen 

Iconic tiossihihties Iheie is lelativcly little matoiial available to aid 
in the selection ol ilie most impoitant jieisonal exiienence.s lor the ele¬ 
mental y-school child, although suggestions aie available on piohlems of 
preschool youngsters The adolesceui has also lieea the; subject of much 
study, but ni compaiison lelatively ineagci inloimaiion is available on 
the problems of childicn Lioni six to twelve yeais ol age. Yet these second 
SIX yeius ol a child's hCc tank next only to the fust six in piovuhng a 
basis loi lite adjustment 

'rhe niateiial which is available suggests 

Problems involved in physical icsponses 

in exiiressional lespoiises 
in mental lesponses 
m moral and leligious icsponses 
m emotional icsponses 
in social responses 

Each of these areas could be subdivided into a number ol paits, foi in¬ 
stance pioblems involved in social responses relate to 

Need for prestige 

Need for security 

Need for satisfactory attainment 

Need foi confonnity 

Need for associatioii wuh othcis 

Need lor self-reliance and control 

Many studies have been made of jiroblcin children,-" but idatively 
few have discussed die problems of dukhen The two arc far from 

Typical of such inateual is the matciial issued hy the Institutes of Child Welfare 
iind Development at Iowa, Miimesola, Yale, and Tcaelicis College, Cohiiubia llniveisiiy 
2(1 Much that is available has been discussed in Chapteis 2 tlnoiigli 5, especially in 
Chaptei 3 

27 Foi a suinmaiy of a numbci of such sludics see Gcoigc D Stoddaid and Belli L. 
Wellman, Child Ptychologv (New Yoik, The MacmiUan Company, 1031), Ch XV 
2S On the adolescent level sueh as I’ercival M Syraoiids, "Life I’loblcms and Intciests 
of Adolescents." School Revieic, Vol II, Scpleinhei, 1030, pp loa-riia 
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synonymous The former studies yield most valuable inloimation as to 
difficulties so exLteme as to result in serious conflict with the social group 
The latter, such as the study of Children’s Ferns, by jeisikl and Plolmes, 
yield infoimation valuable loi guiding all childicn 

Two contnhulions The social studies can make two contributions in 
enabling children to better meet then "peisonal" pioblems First, by 
doing something directly about the problem An untried possibility is in 
dealing with the feais of children Fears would constitute one subdivision 
of problems involving emotional responses A classified hst of fears re¬ 
ported by children is given in Table VI The school could do much in 
the areas of imaginary cieatures, imaginary or i emote animals, fearful 
characteis, characters m stones and movies, and animals, to dispel such 
fears These causes of fear constitute 45 per cent of the total causes Imagi¬ 
nary cieatures might be stressed on the primary level, whereas lemem- 
bered characteis would be more suitable for older childien 

TABLE VI 


RrcAuvE Frequency or Fears as Reporied by CiucDRrN 5 ro 18 * 
(The figures are peicentages) 



All 

Age Groups {in years) 

Feared Situation 







5-6 

7-8 

9-10 

11-12 


Numfici of Cliilclren 

398 

99 

100 

100 

99 

Numlrei o£ fe.us 

772 

161 

236 

182 

193 

1 Danger oi tin cat ot bodily injury. 






harm, confincnienL, hghts and attacks 
by othcis, hrc. sight oC fighting, dangers 


a 




oC Lrairic, divmg, elc 

3 Imaginary creatures, ghosts, bogeys. 

119 j 

75 

10 6 

114 

15 9 

44 

13 5 

57 

witches, etc 

10 0 

19 3 

3 Robbers, buiglars, murderers, kidnap- 






peis, etc (in absence ot actual contact 
ivith such characters) 

95 

14 9 

10 2 

77 

57 

4 a Remote oi imaginary animals (lions, | 



97 

77 1 

52 

wolves, etc ) 

92 

149 ' 

b Animals (not including imaginary 
animals oi remote cieatures such as 
lions, Ligeis, wolves, etc) 

B ChaiacLcis met in or remembered from 

82 

12 4 

85 

38 

83 


stones, laclio piograras, moving pic¬ 
tures 

84 

31 

85 

99 

114 

6 The daik, being .done m dark, iraagi- 






nary animals and chaiacters leaied in 
connection with daikness 

69 

25 

81 

55 

10 4 

7 Gestures, activrttes, noises, tales, appar- 


37 

64 

66 

57 

enlly deliberately designed to highten 

67 

8 Feais arising during dreams of fear of 
dreaming 

56 

1 43 

59 

66 

52 


’Adapted from Arthur T Jersild and Frances B HoUnes, CiiWren's Fean. Child Development Mono- 
Braph, No 20 (New York, Teachers ColleBC, Columbia University, 1935), p 152 
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rAlU.l' VI (Cimtiiiiii’d) 


RitAIIVI FRlQl'lNfTi Cll I'lARS AA UlrORnil 1l\ ClIlIDRlN 5 lo 12 

( Ilu li|;iucs ,iic 1 



■Iff 

Age C.ioujn (in wars) 

Prated Situation 

Cl ni¬ 
di en 

5-6 

7-8 

9 10 

11-12 

Nunihci of Child!cn 

398 

99 

100 

11)0 

99 

Numliei ol leais 

772 

161 

236 

182 

193 

9 Mediaiiu.ll oi votnl, pioxiiiiatc oi dis 
taiu noise, agents oC noise, thunder 

3 9 

1 2 

3 1 

77 

31 

10 Pam, painrul siiuauons. ))ns(ins spe 
(iluallv inllicLinp; pain, inedual silua 
linn, opeiatioiis, eiciits assoti.itcd ivitli 
pain 

3.1 1 

2 5 

• 1.7 

<19 

47 

11 Su.ingc pel sons (acuialh met as dis- 
umt fiom tobhcis, luiiglais, kidnap 
jieis, ett,, with whom tliild li.is had no 
diiect conlait), also luaskeil hollies, 
deloiined |)cis(nis 

1 

1 

2'5 

3 7 

1 

1 

3'1 

1.1 

16 

12 Deatli, Inneials, coipses, m.utris ton- 
nttitd tvith dead people 

2.,5 

31 

2 r> 

2 7 

16 

ri being ali.uuhincd by pareiiis, illness oi 
(U’.uh (if icl.Uise 

2 1 

1 9 

81 

27 

31 

W bem|> alone, imaHUwn aiumals oi 
ibaiaucis feaicd ivhen ahmo i 

19 

1 !) 

.81 

2 2 

31 

15, raihiie, appieliensioii oiei pcisonal 
in.idetinaties, peisoiuil apjieaiaiue, 
udiculc, also £eai of mcctinn and 
aii))e.ning oi peifouning befoic iieople 

1 6 

62 

1 

HI 

2 2 

26 

16 ^pplellenslon ovei possible pumsli- 
incnl fen misconduct, tcais due to* 
ivarnnigs I 

1 6 

0 

17 

22 

21 

17 Falling ami loss of support, dangci of 
rallinj^, high places 

1 ‘t 

0 

17 

1.1 

26 

18 I irIus, flashes, shadows, icficclions, 
sudden disappeaiancc of poisons, 
liRhtning 

1 0 

62 

1 3 

1 1 

10 


Anothci example oi cliicclccl leaUiiuf^ is given in a sliicly by Sules^® 
Six dassioonis fiom grades loin lo six weie mvoKed ladi loom had a 
loom loiiiKil which (oii.sidcied inliaiiions ol lules Would diietl study 
ol behavioi through stones and disiussion lesidt in impiovement in the 
individual student’s assignment ol pumshmeius^ She used three stones 
involving (1) aggiessivc behavior aiisnig horn need loi ])hysical activity, 
belongingness to the group, lo do something woithwhile and to avoid 
insecurity; (2) teasing anti bullying, and (3) trespassing. These stones 

20 Frances S Stiles, A Study of Alateuals and Piogiaipii for Developing An Undei- 
standing of Behcmoi at the hicmnilaiy Siliool Level, an iiiipublnhed PhD. cUsscita 
Lion, Stale llnivcisity of Towa, 1917 
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were read and then dijstussed from the standpoint of “why a child be¬ 
haved as he did ” 

This direct method of analyzing behavior was effective, for she found 
a significant impiovenient in each class This impiovement was evidenced 
in the students' assignments of reasons lor punishments This study is an 
indication that we need a great deal more leseaich on the helping of 
students to understand behavior 

The second contribution that can be made toward this end is the pro¬ 
vision in the school situation of those elements which make foi good 
menial health in youngsters These elements are 


1 Play and other recreational activities, especially with children, of the same 
age 

2 A variety of wholesome, useful, and interesting activities 

3 Home and school environment free from worry, strain and emotional 
upheaval 

4 Useful habits and skills 

5 Providing opportunity for freedom and responsibihty 

6 Opportunities to develop self-confidence and self control 


The leorganization of elementary education which is taking place is 
much more in the direction of providing these elements than was the 
school whose purpose was subject mastery alone A beginning of utilizing 
this point of view is developed for each grade in the Viiginia course 
Social relations. In contrast, social problems offer so much material 
that the important factors aie selection, delineation, and classification 
The differences m the selection aie obtuous in the resultant courses of 
study There is some slight agicement in the first two years, but following 
those it would appear to be a case of “eveiy course for itself A suivey of 
courses will leveal that m the third grade piactically eveiything from 
local histoiy thiough Indians to the ancient Greeks is offered Many of 
the differences are discussed in section VI ol this cliapter 

The most helpful analyses of social problems have been made recently 
in connection with the “social functions" courses The approach used in 
the social-functions couises was to determine the major areas of human 
activity Compaiisons between some of diese lists can be seen on page 330 
A luithei analysis of these areas m connection with the Mississippi 
cuiuculum progiam lesulted in identifying some of the most important 
problems in each of these areas This list which was prepared by Frederick 
and Faiqucai should be ol considerable help, both in the teaching process 
and in selecting cuuicuhim materials It is only possible to reproduce 


30 Adapted from Fowlei D B.ooks, C/»W Psychology (Boston Houghton Mifflm 
rnmmnv IdSZ'i no 497 500 Fot an application of these lira contribution!, in a so 

G.r" ,0. y 

School Child, en (Wisconsin. Wauwatosa Public Schools, 1 JJJ) Elementarv 

31 Viiginm State Depaumciu of Education. Course of Study for Virginia Elementary 

Schools (Richmond, Virginia Stale Depaitinenl, 1913) 
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the mu]oi iiteas ot human activity with the [iioblems indicated A more 
detailed discussion can be [oiind m the oiigiiuil souice 

Auias oi Human Aciivuy wiiu liiuii Major 1'roiiilms ej 
Pioleclinjt hit’ and Health 

1. Making the school cnviioniueiit nit»ie hcalihrul and safe 

2. tioopi'iaiing With healiU agencies Im a more healthlul cominuiuty 

3 Ihactieuig habits ol peisoual hygiene 

4 PiesenUng and eontuilling thseabe 

5 PintetUng hie hoin accidents 

(j, Setuinig and niaiiuaiiung mental <incl emotional health 

7 Pioteeciug die physical ami nnntal hc.ilth ol iiidiisliial winkers 

8 PioLctLing the coicsuiner fiom fiaudulent and haiiidiil medical goods and 
seivices 

b Developing an adequate incdi<al seivtte loi .ill peisons at a leason.ililc cost 

10 Piomoung and utih/ing inedie.il lescaith 

11 Conserving and increasing the i.uial vitality ol ihe Ainciican people 
Ma/nng a Home 

1 C'.aTi'ying on the sociaU/ing hmitions ol the home 

2 C.iiiyitig cm the coiisuinei-econonm lunitions ol the home 
H C.'aiiymg on etlicicnt manageinciit of the home 

4 Gairying cm the biological lumtions of the hcnuc 
4 .S.d|ustmg to trends and changes in the home 
b. .Siabdi/ing the home 

7 I'Aiendiiig lauiily hound.nies hy pioinoting the child-wellaie inovement 

CrjiMCicmig and Inijnvvin^ MaLeiial Condiliom 
1. Using and eonuolluig lire, heat, and light 

2 M.ikuig atl|UstmetiL to geogiajilue l.tciois 

3 Ciaimng jirotcction against ii.uur.d cai.tstiophes 

4 linpioving plant culture 

5 Imptovmg animal culture 

b Impiovtng and conseiving land 

7 Relating the earth to othci bodies in the innveisc 

8 Developing and conserving the n.iunal lesouices wtilun the earth 

9 M.ikuig and using niachmcs 
10. Developing and using powci 

11 Li eating a new type oi physical cnviiomiicnt hy inventions and adjusting 
man to it 

12 Concpieimg tune and space through tr.ms)5oii.Uicm inventions 
13. Lontpit'tmg distance through toimimnicaticm Inventions 

14 Oigam/ing ,ind encouraging a b.il.iiicetl program ol .scieiitific lesearch in 
the mteiests of soctety as a whole 

Ccjo/ieictdng ui Social and Civic Action 

1 Paiticipatmg in non-poliucal community atlaiis 

2 Fidfillmg one's lights anti duties as a good citiren 

3 Improving relations with minority race groups 

4 Developing a definite population policy 

O I Fiedeiick .ind Lucilc J I'.uqiicai, "Pioblems of Life.” I and II, School 
Review, VdI 16. May, June, 1938, jsp 337-395, 115 122 
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5 Financing the government's operations 

6 Voting intelligently 

7 Providing and observing law enforcement 

8 Cooperating in political governmental functions 

9 Establishing and improving international relations 

Getting a Living 

1 Producing and preparing goods 

2 Exchanging goods 

3 Engaging in professions and service occupations 

4 Consuming goods intelligently 

5 Providing lor a more nearly equal distribution ol national incomej wealth, 
and lesources 

6 Providing for proper care and use of money and monetary values 

7 Choosing a vocation 

8 Improving the agricultural situation 

9 Protecting and improving conditions of laboi 

10 Determining the scope and control of economic freedom 

11 Maintaining balance in our economic system while ad]iisting to machinery 

12 Making our economic organization more efficient and more secure 

Securing an Education 

1 Making the most of one’s educational opportunities 

2 Extending educational opportunity to all 

3 Providing adequate school facilities 

4 Financing education 

'i Improving the administration of schools 
f) Deciding on higher education 

7 Continuing education after leaving school 

8 Integrating all educational agencies 

9 Changing the schools to meet the needs of a changing civilization 

10 Preserving academic freedom 

Expieynng Religion', Impulses 

1 Enjoying spiritual elements in seasonal holiday activities 

2 Choosing a personal religion 

3 Applying religion to life 

4 Participating in and promoting the activities of organized religion, the 
church 

5 Enlarging the functions of the church 

C Promoting cooperation of various religious agencies 
7 Promoting religious tolerance 

Expiessmg Esihchc Impulses 

1 Relating art to everyday lile and experience 

2 Expressing, reproducing, or enjoying beauty through the fine arts 

3 Developing artistic hobbies 

4 Supporting and utilizing agencies for the development of art 

5 Developing good taste 

6 Giving to all people more opportunity for esthetic expression and en- 

loymcnt , , 

7 Designing new forms and types of art appropriate to new mechanical 

processes and new materials 
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8 . Encour.iging the tontrihuticH) of the go^ernlJlt■n^ to the fine aits 

9, Deteloping intern.moiial feeljiig ilunugli the hue aits 
10 Relating art to business 

Engflgoig til Jlrt!ration 

1 Detcimnnng in what kinds of ictUMiion to engage 

2 Siipjioitmg and romdinanng the orgain/.uitjiis toiueincd with the retrea 
tioiial needs of society 

3 \diiisting to changing foiins and needs of recieation 

4 Afiiking recieation more available i<i all people 

3 Contiolling and improving (oiniiieuial .nnuseineiits 

As with the nthci elements tUstusseil in this thaplcr. jnohlenis of life 
do not finnish an oigani/ation ot the sot ial-stutlics cniiiciihitn Diey do, 
howcvci, Immsh mateiial that needs to be definitely tonsuleied in or¬ 
ganising <1 social-studies piogiain 

The total jnctuie. Fiom the discussion in this section an imjilieation 
might lie diaivn that the social-studies cuirituluni .should he tngani/ed 
solely in leinis ol jitohlcms oi situations nnolvnig social lelationships 
Such, actually, is not the case, loi dune is much mine nuolved in making 
the child moie eirective in meeting siui.uions than meiely knowing the 
situations which he is meeting oi will meet One of the tle.uesi jioitiayals 
of these phases of meeting situations appeals in tlie fnimei Texas course 
ol study." Fheie aie set foith the five phases insohed in this toiuejil of 
a social-studies piogiam. 

Using Table VII, it can be made deal that as the individual oi the 
gioiip moot .situations*which involve liuniaii lelationshiiis, it js necessaiy 
to lesoiL to tcitain piocesses (col •!) These- piocesses involve tlie utilisa¬ 
tion of ideas or concepts (col. f)) in oidei that tlie functions (col 2) may 
be pel formed in the sevcial areas (col 3). 

Fiiit —The individual leainer 

Second — dhe dungs that people do as individuals and as meinbeis of groups, 
tend to gathei into cci t.un groups designated as fiuidioiu 
Third —The functions are jjeiforniecl m ceitain airai, such as that of the 
home 

Fourth -The perfoimanre of the functions m ceriain .ne.is necessitates re¬ 
sorting to certain /irocrwe^ such as tliai of thinking 
Fifth —The resenting to certain puitesscs involves the utili/aiioii ol ideas, 
data, ,mcl sub)ert-mnttci, 7'hcsc may be oig.iui/ed in ceriain groups 
of ngnificanl ideas 

Another approach which appears to oflci nuidi oJ significance is Mar¬ 
shall's “social piocess” approach This piocess is not to be confused with 
the ones mentioned in the Texas course, ioi they aie not comp.utible It 

State BcpauinciiL ol EcUic.ULon, Tentative Com re of Study foi Ginde One 
ThiougJi St\ (Austin, Texas. 191(1) , p 114 

Leon C Maislial) and Rachel Maisliall Goetz, Cui i iculuin-Mahing in the Social 
Studies, Report oC the Conunission of the .Social StneUes, Ameucan Histoiical Associa¬ 
tion (New Yoik, Chailes Sciibner's .Sons, I93G), pp 12-13 
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IS oniiLtecI Iiere for its value is mostly in curriculum construction ratliei 
than lor the teaching process 


TABLE VII 

A PmsPEcnvi or the Entfre Social-Siudils Program * 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

The Maiming 
Child 

Functions Invalv- 
tnq Social 
Relations 

Areas in 
Which the 
Functions 

Aie 

Performed 

Necessary 

Processes 

Groups of 
Significant 
Ideas 

Interests 

Producing 

Home 

Thinking 

Democracy 

Needs 

Disliibuting and 

School 

Coopeiating 

Interdepend- 

Abilities 

consuming 
Communicating 
and transporting 
ConLiolling 
Achieving mental 
and physical 
health 

Recreating 

Expel lencmg and 
expressing the 
beautiful and 
useful 

Learning 

Community 

Utilizing a 
meaningful 
peispccLive 
of the con- 
temp oi ary 
world 

ence 

Change 

Values 
Adaptation 
Control over 
naUiie 

Shifting pop¬ 
ulation 


* Adapted from Tentattve Course oj Study for Grades One Through Sn, op at , p 14-5 


IV what are understandings and concepts, techniques and 

ABII ITIFS, AND ATTITUDES ESSENTIAL IN MEETING SITUATIONS? 

Isolated facts are of themselves of little value It is only when several 
facts aie combined to contiibute to a concept, understanding, or geneial- 
i7ation that they aie valuable The development of understandings alone 
IS not suflicient, the attendant knowledges, skills, and attitudes are also 
impoi tant 

A study of the books dealing with the teaching of social studies, couises 
of study, and textbooks yields a large number of specific understandings, 
skills, and attitudes It might seem the logical plan to divide these objec¬ 
tives among the vaiious units The difficulty is that in general, the more 
important undcistandings, abilities, and attitudes cannot be handled in 
such a mannei Undci standings become increasingly complex as the child 
matuics, finci and finei shades of meaning are attached to them Foi the 
liist-gradc child it may be limited to the idea that dad (or mother) is 
responsible lor obtaining food and clothing for him, wheieas on the 
eleventh-grade level the pupil would lealize that all peoples are linked 
togethei in a most complex mannei, and that his hie may be affected by 
peoples thousands of miles away On the graduate level the complex 
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paticm of inteulcipradencc’, its jnj|)lic-.uion.s. ami its control would be 
much f ksi) Cl 

Most .ibihtics iuc t'\cr widening m chaiactfi The ability to locate 
infoiination on iho Ihst-grade level ni.iy be luiiited to locating a given 
sLoiy in a liook The foiiith-giade child may be able to use the index, 
whcieas on the giaduate level his lechnuines will be such that he should 
be able to locate piactically all available inateiial on a topic. Attitudes 
aic Minilai to the extent ol finer and (inei dinerentiattons on incicasiiig 
niaturtition levels 

Concepts and understandings. Om nuclei standing of concepts is being 
lapidly widened. Exjieiiiiieiital studies aie fuinishiug dehnite data on 
thcii development in duldien deaclici evpeiieuce is helping to deter¬ 
mine piopeily when certain concejits .should be emphasi/ed. Couiscs of 
•study are indicating some of the larger concepts -whicli cnriuiilum-niakers 
deem mipoitant. Expeits in the social sciences are coniubutmg com- 
paiablc lists they consider essential Eioin these soiiices must romc the 
teachei's undeist.inding of tlie ic'ile ol concepts in the social-studies 
progi ,im 

Covert (itul incovrd (onrrpls Experimental evidence oilers consider¬ 
able knowledge of how concepts aie developed. Sevcnal studies in the 
field of science aie especially valuable foi illusliating imlease in the 
scope ol geuciah/aticm with matuiity. In the social sUidies Eacey’’" jire- 
sents iiueu'sting data on the giowth ol certain concepts in inimary 
children. .She deteirmncd the extent pupils in guides one to thice wcie 
familiar with a luimbei ol concepts such as mothei, iioliceinan, wigwam, 
'dress, sheep, winter, radio, and saving money E’or each item she obtained 
several reaction.s which contributed to the extent to which the child had a 
total correct concept of the obiccl in question. I'oi instance, to be ciedited 
with completely undeistanding sheep, the child had to know that 

It wa.s a faim anmi.il, not <i wild animal. 

It gives us wool [or oui clothes 

It was covered with fur and ivool rather than short, stiff hair 

We must Iced and c.ue foi it if it is to live 

The continuous development m children’s concepts which .she found 
offeicd encouragement for tlie insuuctional piogiarn. However, the high 
percentage of misconceptions which was evident showed that all phases 
of a concept need to be .stiesscd 

The next step is to develop means of clctcimiiiing to what extent mdi- 

31 Sec sucli studies as Geoigc W Haiipt, imental /Ipplicatton Of a Phtloiophy 
of Setenrr Teaching in an Idenienlaiy Sriiool, Conti ihiiLions lo Iidutation, No 633 
(New Yoik, Teachcis College, Columbu UmvcisiCy. lO.'tl) 

W C Cioxton, "Pupil's Ability to Gcnciah/e.” School Science and Mathematics^ 
Vol 36, June, 1936, pp 627-631 

3° Joy M Lacey, Social Studies Concepts of Childien in the Fivl Three Grades, 
Contiibutions to liducation. No 548 (New Yoik, Tcacbeis College, Goluuilua Univei 
siCy, 1932) 
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viclual pupils generalize The concept boat may merge in the larger 
concept t'innspo'itation and then into the concept ol mieidependence 
With a number o£ couises of study built aiound larger concepts oi themes 
such as interdependence and control^ ntimeious illustiations o£ subject- 
matter from such courses are available for conducting such a study 

Some too difficult Related to the problem of developing understanding 
IS evidence from a study by Adelaide Ayer She shows definitely that 
one source of pupil inability to compiehend mateiial from fifth-grade 
histones was the difficulty of the paragraphs Howevei, the strongei im¬ 
plication of her data is the suggestion that pupils do not comprehend 
the "ideas" involved Compaiable evidence from the subject-matter of 
geography is also available 

Instructional activities and experiences may he heavily oveiloaded with 
concepts which are “a lar cry” from the needs of the child Torrid, tem¬ 
perate, and frigid zones arc pcitinent illustrations 

Lists of generalizations Some courses of study have utilized the general¬ 
izations as diiectivc factois within the coutse. Foui such courses yield 
the following composite list of concepts 


Interdependence 
Adaptation to environment 
Adaptation to change 
Control over nature 

Population (migiation ol peoples m search of improved conditions of living) 

Cooperation 

Culture 

Democracy—social, economic, political 


37 See vanous issues ol Review of Educational Research listed in bibliography Also 
Leo J. Alikinas, "A Review of die Research on the Historical Concepts of American 
Children,” Educational Admmislralion and Supervision, Vol 31, September, 1915, 
pp 331-34*1 

Kopple C rriedinan, "Time Concepts ol Elementary School Children,” Elementary 
School Journal, Vol 44, Febiuary, 1944, pp 33'7-342 , „ i 

Arthur T Tersild and otheis. Child Development and the Curriculum (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946), 274 pp 

Sina M Mott, "The Development of Concepts A Study of Children s Diawings, 

Child Development, Vol 7, June, 1936, iip 144-148 , ,, n 

National Society for the Study of Education, Child Development and the Curriculum, 
Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, Part I (Bloomington, Ill, Public School Publishing Company, 
19391 Especially Chapter XV on "Social Sludies” by Xai Jensen 

IB AdeUide M Ayer. Some Dificulties in Elementary School History, Contributions 
to Education. No 212 (New York, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1926) 
as Ahson E Ailclnson, "Torrid, Temperate, and Erigicl Zones-Source of Eiror in 
Clukhen’s Thinking,” Thirty-Second Yearbook of the National Society £oi the Study 
S Education (BlooiLngton. Ill, Public School Publishing Company, 1933), pp ^83-485 
40Des Moines Public Schools, Course of Study in Social Studies, Grade III (De 

'^HonstorindcpendeiU S^chool District, see any recent social-studies unit 

Fort Woith Public Schools, Social Studies (Fort Worth, Texas, 1933) See any ml 

’"miniinSnTubhc Schools, Cooperative Curriculum Revision (Wilmington, Dela- 
waie, 1935) . pp 45 46 
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.Scjvcial valuable lists ot loncipts ha\c been ties eloped by experts. One 
compilaticm was pie[jaietl as a basis of eouelalion loi Lni^lish teachers by 
,soti!iI'sricn<e sjiecialists 

SioNincANi Caxerins iRost Sociai, .St.ii .mc,i„s 

1 The enoinioiis .ige ol luniiaii culture (especially ol the piditsiotit hie of 
mankind) .iiid the extieme letemy ol most things—lailmads, telegiaphy, tele¬ 
phones, iiutoinobiles—that aie conspicuous in oiii civili/ation 

2. '] he unity ot man with ihe lest of liMiig iiatuie and his siil)|eeliou to the 
same lundanieiu.d laws 

Ihc ctnuept of change, invohing the idea of piogiess, and especially of 
the piogicssnc luiinani/.itum ol Man 

4 h he unity and coninniity of cultural etolution 

5. Man's inaduneiy, that is, his hotly and oigaiis 

G Ihe essentials of man's heiedity 

7. 'Ihe fact that all laces and peoples have .some cuUine of their own and 
that many excel in jiaitirulai aits and activities 

8 'Ihe need, therdme, foi a symp.itheUc considei.iiinn ol .ihen gioups 

The histoiy ol the foundation of the v.iiious nations, paiiituhuJy those 
of the vhite lace 

10 The composition ol and anthiopologu.il developmeius in the Ainciican 
people 

11 The idea of histoiy as lepresenting what Ilegel t.ills the uUim.ae design 
ot the woild 

12 The idation of gioal peisonalitics to the Lot.d socuil siinaiion ol their 
ics[3e<Use ages 

l‘l Ihe concept of coiumgencics and choites which Iiavc been, might have 
licen, and may now bo made 

14 'Ihe causes of economic ccmllict 

l.'i The cncnmageinent of sciciitific method in social alfairs, and die value 
of analysis and statistical measurement in studying soci.il cultuic and social 
change. 

It would be possible to develop the beginnings of |n ac tically all of these 
concepts in the cleracntaiy school A caicUil study oL the concepts shows 
many ol the lelationshtps between what have been consideicd separate 
areas, social stuclics and science 

One of the most challenging lists horn winch coiicejits can be cUawn is 
proposed by Rugg undei two mam headings 

I basic GhaincLeristic,s and Trends of Human Societies on Kaith Today 
I Ism phases on wcstein society] 

'Ihe cultuic ol peoples 
IndusLiiahsm 
Accelerating cli.inge 
Changing standards of living 

■•i Ruth Mai> IVccks, chanin.in, A Cortrlaled Cwricuhim, a publication of the 
N.aLional Council of Teachers oC English (New Yoik, yVpplcton Centm y Ciofts, Inc, 
iqio), p K, 

^2 Haiold Rugg, American Life and the School Curriculum (Boston, Gmn and Com 
pany, ig'iO), Ch XXIII. 
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Loss of worker’s control 
National competition 
Economic nationalism 
Cliang'cs m population 
The democratic experiments 
New controls over the public mind 

II Problems and Issues of Modern Civilization 
Economic problems 

1 Purpose of economic system 

2 Problems of the production system 

3 Problems of distribution 

Problems created by individualism in business and government 
Problems of nationalisms and internationalism 
Proposals for reconstruction 
Urgent social problems 

He suggests that the concepts involved m the characteristics and trends 
offer vital bases for elementary and junioi high-school programs of social 
studies whereas the issues of civilization are most profitable for senior 
high school and college 

A list of intiiguing generalizations appears throughout the Virginia 
Course of Study as basic aims for each grade’’® The combination of 
materials from various subject areas appears as an obvious procedure if 
these generalizations are utilized as a basis for selecting experiences 

An interesting treatment of concepts is piovided by Wesley He points 
out that the broad concepts such as interdependence and adaptation are 
adult and educator's categories and not social concepts foi children He 
identifies concepts for elementary pupils as woids, which point directly 
toward human relationships He groups them into the following classes 

1 Social action (thank, join, spend, rise) 

2 Social process (listen, serve, live and change) 

3 Social condition (poor, success, lost, peace) 

4 Social status (public, gentleman, officer, known) 

5 Social communication (laugh, news, write, history) 

6 Social entity (boy, system, shop, human) 

7 Social group (army, family, British, national) 

8 Social quality (good, fair, kind, truth) 

9 Social relationship (father, enemy, own, neighbor) 

10 Social institution (court, college, war, industry) 

] 1 Social instruments (farm, road, power, music) 

12 Time 

13 Place 

Elaboration of a concept One of the better presentations of concepts 
appears in the Des Moines course A general statement of the concept is 
made, then follows an interpretation of the significance of the concept to 

43 Virginia State Depaitraent of Education, Cojitse of Study for the Virginia Elemen¬ 
tary Schools, Grades I-VII (Richmond. Va, 1913) 

^4 Rdgai Wesley and Mary A Adams, Teaching Social Studies in Elementary Schools 
(Boston, D C Heath & Company, 1916), p 292 
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scKU-ty ant] in die intlivithiai Asjietis xvhith Ii.im lietii tniuhcd in pfe- 
vidUs f'latles aie hstt d as well ns .-ispet is whiHi nia\ lie luaLetl in later 
giacUs All illusti.ition of die fiiotedute is finni die iliiitl ^iatic.“ 

Adai'I A. I K»\ u> c:nA’s<,r 

Lile IS gnnuli anti bei.msc of its clyii.iiiiK duiaiier hiinf^s tlianging conditions 
whicli man is tailed ii[»ori to meet 

ante to wnietv) 

IiUelligent atl|ustnicnt to chanutiiff toiulitions is essential it sodeiy is to tie 
velop pioffiesstvely 

(Sifriiifitatuc to the intiuiilual) 

1 he individual must he awaie of so< i.il tieiuK. uiidti stand tlieir tauses, and 
.id|ust to them nitclhf'entlv, if he is to (oiitiihnte sij-mlnaiitl\ to tins piogressive 
clevdopmerU of sotiety 

(Aspects of this concept which h.ivt hta-n Heated in kimleigarten, 
grade one, gratle two. aiul giatle thiee) 

(I Clt.inge of cnvnomneiit tends to change the inmh of living. 
l> Iiidiisiiies change in res[)onse' to tlianging tondiiioiis 

f C.'ninpetiiig .uid sujtplanttng piodinis, nets pioiesses, and new services 
bring .1 iieiessiiy [ot tlirmge .nid vice sers.i 

I he needs for coiiumnn'talion heiweeii iiioie .iiid inoie people li.ive been met 
by luw postal services .md by fedcr.il supenisioii of ilieiii 

ei Cloopeiation and <oin[Ktitii)n lienvetai gionps foite ili.iiigts 

'file iiuhistii.tiw.ttiori ol tlie I'inied .Si.iies li.is Inonglii die necessity for 
new and tonstaiuly clianging pi.ins for subsistcMiie 

/. Rajnduy .nul coiuplcMiy of ilianges demand indejieiideiit thinking, self 
analysis, and an clemeiit.iry ktmwlc'dge of his own nieiit.il piotesses as aids to 
the iiubviclual in ackipiing himsejf tti these dianges 
g The soei.il world is evolving out of its p.ist 

The intieasuigly complex gioup life tif liuniaiikitid in,ikes nccess.ny iiuieascd 
provision for civic protection of inchvidiials 

(Aspects of this concept which may be tie.ued in l.iier gi.ictes) 

a rxtieme resistance to ch.inge and unwillingness to m.ike ad.iptations re 
suit in heavy penalties (Cliimi, tJie Old .South ) 

b Iiidustiiahsni and intense coiiipciition aie ch.inging the methods and plans 
ol introdncmg ycmiig people into theii votaiions 

c: Changing ideas .nul industn.ili/aiion have .illeiicd the status of women 
and h.ive iieiuendously extended then s|>liere ol attioji 
d long-time nulustiial and soci.il plainnng is lutdctl foi the benefit of so 
cicty as ,i whole to aid in meeting the coiidniuns inipluit in tli.inge (The co- 
oulination of production and distiibution, .issimil.ition ol pumitivc and 
forcign-born peopic.s in om society in sucli away as to be ol cnltur.il advantage 
to all) 

e The culLnr.il heiuage of peoples gives ,i color oi set to then way of tlunlc- 
mg. their method of transforming the transfoim.ililc, and then method of 
adapting themselves to the natural feaimes of an eiivnonmcnt. 

AB Des Moines, op cit 
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Sutnindiy Conlusion due to the 'variety of generalizations presented, 
can possibly be avoided by itemizing some concepts concerning concepts 

1 To "understand” a situation, is 

To grasp its significant meaning 

To identify its elements 

To know -what the facts in it signify 

To see the relations among its important aspects 

To detect its central ideas 

To be able to think through the problem it presents 
To be able to generalize, or draw inferences from its data 
To evaluate its importance 
To adopt appropriate attitudes 

2 Concepts develop gradually 

3 Children entering school have many more concepts than are usually 
recognized 

4 A wide range o£ individual diftcrcnces among children exist m the con¬ 
cepts held as in other traits 

5 For a given concept a given child has some correct and some incorrect 
understandings involved m the concept 

6 Levels ol understandings are a helpful approach to thinking about the 
problem A classification of possible levels is 

“a On the simplest level acquiring tacts and information—that is, getting 
meanings and making habitual responses, taking appropriate bodily 
and mental attitudes 

b On a somewhat more complicated level all the foregoing plus recog¬ 
nizing and solving problems, thinking, reasoning, generalizing, seeing 
relations, with corresponding ‘scientific’ experimental attitudes 

c On a still more complicated level all the foregoing plus attitudes of 
weighing values, making practical personal decisions, predicting future 
events, estimating probable outcomes ” 

7 Thus complete mastery ol a concept can only be approached 

8 Increasingly widening concepts should be the purpose of the teacher The 
evolution from boat to tiansportatwn to interdependence illustrates the process 
of development 

9 Relatively little is known concerning the age at which it is possible for 
children to understand certain phases of various concepts The teacher must 
be constantly alert to extend pupils’ understandings 

10 A number of situations should be used for developing concepts The 
reverse is also true, concepts should be applied in a numhei of situations for 
the purpose of generalizing 

11 Concepts are interrelated and growth m one depends upon others 

Techniques and skills Here as with concepts, there appears a number 
ol lists ol techniques which the social studies have primary responsibility 
for developing Too often it is fell tliat a given skill must be mastered by 
all childien in a given giade As understandings develop gradually, so do 

The striking challenge to teachers in the following list of skills from 


■tfl These Items undei 1 aie quoted from Rugg, op nt, p 30S 
n Ibid , p 309 
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Wesley lies in dcielopinjj Lhc processes oi Llnuking which ;ue unplicd in 
the hsL 

Suj'dy Skims 

Rc.uling rind study involve the finding ol a great variety of sources and skill 
111 using them In the social sUulies ilie studv skills inav lie divided into five 
groups, vvliuh really constitute steps in study and leainiiig In the following 
list each of the five main steps is subdivided into a lunnbct ol ilhistiativc sub- 
steps or special skills 

I. Locating Injoiination 

1 lahiaiy catalogue 

2 licncinr' Giiide 

fi. Ycaibooks, Stull as TVotld Almanac 
i. Encyclopedias 
5 Ihctionary 
C hound jieiiodicals 

7 Guides, timetables, Colcleis 

8 Newspapei files 

f) Digests and levievvs 

10 Atlases 

11 Maps 

12 hibliograjilues, sepaiaie and in books 
13. Pit Hues, still and motion 

hi. Rc'coids and lecoidings 
113 CjoUc'c Lions of clippings 
Ifi 'roleiihonc cinettones 

17 Governiut'iu dnectoiies, loc.d, slate, and national 

18 Models and specimens 

HI. .Senes .incl sets in the social studies 

II. Techniques of Using Malmals 

1 .Significance of title p.ige 

2 How to use a t.ible oi contents 

3 Using lists ol ilkistiations 

4 Signific.iuce ol preface 

5 Use of leaining aids 

6 Using an inclex. 

7 Using dictionaries 

8 Using encyclopedias 
f) How to use maps 

10 ’How U) nneipiet graphs 

11 Re.uling charts and tallies 
12, How to le.icl a put me 

III /borers of Study in g Mnlniah 

1 Reading loi vaiious pm poses 

2 Learning new wouls 

3, Rccognwing abbrcwiatioiis .mcl symbols 
I Taking notes 
5 Outlining, siunmari/uig 

1-clgai Bi Lice ^Vcsle) and M,uy \ Acl.inis, 'I caching Social Stiulics in Ftcincntaiv 
Schools (BosLon, D C Heath and Compaiiv, 1910). pp 2H 1-28') 
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6 Translemng data from maps 

7 Identifying main points 

8 Shifting viewpoints 

9 Analysis of contiadictions 
lO Standing of publisher 
11, Recency of materials 

iV Appianing Materials 

1 Distinguishing sources and secondary accounts 

2 Reliability of the author 

3 Serious and popular treatments 

4 Accuracy of the account 

5 Separating facts and opinions 

6 Adequacy of proof 

7 Tentative nature of conclusions 

V. Utilizing Results 

1 Preparing reports 

2 Clearing up problems 

3 Organl^lng events m sequence 

4 Organizing results 

5 Drawing conclusions 

6 Making deductions 

7 Making generalizations 
B Setting up periods, classes, groups 
9 Establishing causal relationships 

Another valuable list is in the Viiginia Course of Study A chart of 
abilities IS given with the grade levels indicated on which instruction is 
to be emphasized The abilities are desciibed in specific behavior terms, 
which makes them more meaningful to teacheis 

An Example of an Ability Described in Terms or Behavior 

Ability to Function as a Wise Consumer 

To choose wisely consumable materials, such as foods, clothing, and shelter 
To compare the quality and price ol articles bought at stores 
To judge the merits ol claims made by advertiseis ol articles or seiviccs for sale 
To use money wisely 

To take care ol personal property such as school materials and clothing 
To take care ol public property 

To conserve natural lesources forests, game, song birds, etc 
To understand and enjoy creative works, modern and historical 
in architecture, sculpture, and painting 
in the graphic arts 
To make wise use of time 

A caution The change in teaching proceduies from the use of one 
textbook to many sources of information has made teachers conscious of 
the need to teach children how to locate material This need is so appar¬ 
ent that many teacheis aie doing a splendid job in naming youngsters 

■loViiginia State Boaicl of Education, op cit, pp 281-2S2 
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in the techniques ol locating- infonnatimi But it is -Htally nunc impoitant 
(hat chilclicMi be able to use the inloimatinn in tlnnking, Vet that phase 
ol the pioblein is oveilooked only too often 'I he pine esses ol thinking 
are the most nnpoitant technique on tlie elementaly level, not the piocess 
of locating inloiniaiion (as inqioitaiit as it is). 

Attitudes. The .school can be an ellective agency in allec ting altitudes 
of childien. Evidence indicates that gieaU-st changes aie made ivhen the 
teachei is conscious of the piohlein ol attitudes Dthei studies suggest 
possibilities lor doing much inoic thiough the use of othei niaieiials, 
such as moving pic lines.''* 

Too often attitudes aie thought ol as something sepaiatc. Rugg points 
out the fallacy of this concept in his statement 

There must be an emotional matii-s. loi umleistaiiding 'Ibis, the psychologist 
IS coming to believe, is supplied by die toniplcv le.tction called attitude. Attitude 
is the general mental-iiiotoi set ol the oigamsin Every situation is .ippioached in 
the physical fiiunowoik ol a given aitiuidc, and this niiisi be iippropiiate to the 
othei phases ol the indnicluars reaction or the nie.mmg will not be clear, 

'fhese atutudes aie etiiouonally tolmed; vMtiiess some chaiacteusiic themes 

An attitude of sympathetic undeist.inding 

'Ihe scientific lUiitude 

The attiiudc ol meaiimglul oiientation 

All attitude of toultdciice 

An attitude cil aflcctuiii 

Attiuulcs ot respect, liking, appioh.uioii, dis.qipioval, fnenclshi]i, contempt 
mcdiiing, concept, geiier.di/ation, and aiuuule .iic nieiely names for the 
constituents of general undeislanding 'I'hese aie not neatly set oil one from 
anoLhei They aie fused, thoroughly integi.Ucd into the total leaction of the 
individual. 

One of the most vital lists of altitudes -whith should be the concern of 
the school follows 

1. The Attitude of Incjuiry 

2 The AttiLucle of Cieativc Sclf-Expiession 

3 The Attitude of Sclf-Cultivaiion 

4 The Attitude of Self-Integrity 

5 The Attitude of Respect for Peisonality 

6 The Attitude of CiiUcal Muidediiess 

7 The Auuudc of Directness 

8 The Atiiuicle ol Opcn-Minclediiess 

9 The AUitude of Menial Integiiiy 

10 The Auiiudc of Responsibility 

11 The Altitude of Gcnciah/mg 
12. The Attitude of Coiuc'iuration 
13 The Scientific Attitude 

■'"John A Hocketl, "Cuiiiculuin Investigations Social Stiiclies,” Review of Educa¬ 
tional Research, Vol 7, Apiil, 1937, pj) lRO-170 Also Octoliei 1941 and 1947 issues 
51 Rulh C Peterson and L L Thurstone. Motion Picture'; and the Social Attitudes 
of Child) cn (New Yoik, The Maqinitlan Company, 1933) 

5 2 Rugg, op cit , pp 326 327 
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14 The Attitude o£ Tolerance 

15 The Attitude oi Working Harmoniously With Others 

16 The Attitude o£ Relying Upon Orderly Methods of Gaining Social Ends 

17 The Attitude of Respect £or Constituted Authority 

18 The Attitude oI Constructive Participation in Social Life 

19 The Appreciation of the Beautiful 

20 The Appreciation of Human Naluie 

21 The Appreciation of Shared Activity 

22 The Appreciation of High Standards of Conduct 

23 Tlie Appreciation of Humor 

24 The Appreciation of the Achievements of Thinking 

25 The Appreciation of Good Workmanship 

26 The Appreciation of Nature 

The original source has the outstanding chaiacteristics o± each attitude 
listed in this manner 

The Attitude of Opcn-Mindedness 

The inclination to welcome suggestions and information relevant to all 
undertakings 

The urge to encourage diversity of thought and action in dealing with 
questions 

The disposition to be fiee from prejudice 

The desire to entertain ideas which may modify existing beliefs, and lead 
to new purposes 

The tendency to emphasize the quality of the mental process as well as the 
production of correct answers 
The inclination to respect the point of view of others 
The willingness to acknowledge existing ignorance in any situation 

A blending Learning is not merely a mathematical summation of 
knowledges, understandings, techniques, and attitudes It is a unity and 
blending, a growth and development Attitudes are the integrators of 
these elements and driving forces to action Mere knowledge is not suffi¬ 
cient It will not necessarily lead to understanding or action The chang¬ 
ing concept of the purpose of the social studies Irom "knowledge 
concerning the past” to "more effectively meeting situations involving 
social relations” has forced into the spotlight the means of attaining the 
purposes The mastciy oi facts offers little when contrasted with the de¬ 
velopment of undeistandings, attitudes, and techniques 


V BASIC GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

The statements in this section are valuable guides to the work of the 
teacher or the thinking ol a committee at work on developing a course o£ 
study Some ol the statements are based on lesearch, otliers are from 

■iaViigmi.i Slate Board of Education, op ett, pp 500-506 , „ v 

i-i These have l)een adapted from a niniihei of coiiises and discussion!. Iiy Rogei E 

Guiles and the authois 
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compctcnL woikeis iii this aica, all aie roii.sistcnt with the pauiL oL view 
developed 111 this (hapter. 

1 Deiiioti.ity is ilie rurul.iincni.il p.ittciii loi gioup living loi Amenta 

2 V clemocidlic society should h.ivc a demotratic stliool system 

H d lie social-sUidies piogram should be dnetted towaul helfiiiig children to 
meet social situations inoie clTeclively 

4 The social-studies piogiiim should dcv'clop the beginnings of ctmccin lor 
iiTipoitant social and economic ptolilcnis. 

5 1 lie social-studies tuniculiim should fnimsli espeiienies which lead 
chdehen to an iindcistanding and appicciation of life ahniii them, 

fi. Social-studies cxpeneiucs should he unified lather than sepataled into 
separate sub)et t-mattet companmcnls 

7 Experiences should be planned to (uiuish opportunities for the well 
loimded development of .ill pupils 

8. Learning cxpeiiences should grow out of the piesent enviromucnt and 
aid 111 the inter pi etation of contempoiaiy life 

') The school is only one innuente in the chilcrs life and must p.iiticipate 
in .ind iitili/e other envnoiiment.il inlhiences 

10 Methods should be iisecl which furnish ojipoitunny fm .i nuiximtim of 
self duet tioii, sell-.ippr.nsal, self-control, and coojjet.nivc eiuleavoi 

11 I’loblcins .should lie selected and developed so as to he within the under¬ 
standing of pupils cil the given age. 

12 1 he soci.il-stuclies piogi.nii ol evei) school needs to he coiuiiiuoiisly 
evaluated .iiitl tevised in liglu of cuiieut leseaich to meet ch.inging needs, lo 
cally, nationally, and internationally 

VI rvi'i's Ol .so(:tAi-sniiJir.s vrockams 

Progiam,s erf social studies arc vaiicd 'Ehcic aic iicaily a,s many as 
Llrcrc aic school systems. 'I hey tuc of all kinds and tyiies 'I he seenungly 
rataclom a]rplitaLic)n of .scissoi-s and paste has neaily made it impossible 
to distingvnsh types of piogiams 

Wesley and Adams discussed six foimulas loi selecting units, namely 
(1) the subject (i e American History, etc), (2) coinpai.Uive cultuies, (3) 
the concept-process appioach, (4) areas of living, (.'!) genm alt/ations, and 
(6) pioblems,'’’' I-Iowcvci, in then chapter XIII the didiculiy of cleai-cut 
classilicatron is olivious 

A few piograms have been selected to illustiaie the vauety ol lyjies in 
cLiiient operation Fust common agieemenis lietweeii loviises have liccn 
listed rhen illusLiations have been grouped uiulei the lollowmg licad- 
ings. 

Center of interest and social function organw.uion. 

Concept or theme couises 

A course combinuig processes, functions, and concepts 

Freedom within goals 

Special emphasis 

ssl-dgai Wcslc> and M.uy A \d.inis, o/j cit , pp IT.i-l'j') 
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The traditional separate subject oigamzatioii has been omitted, though 
there is no lack ol examples ol this type m recent coutses o£ study Such 
coiuses are on the decline One should realize that a school system’s 
present program may have changed entirely fiom the program described 
here oi elsewhere 

Too oltcn in educational literatuie a given couisc has been evaluated 
on the type ol course it appeared to be in a punted description of it 
Actually classroom jrractice may deviate widely hom a written outline 
The purpose of describing courses from certain systems is to give insight 
into attempts to make the elementary social studies more vital, certainly 


not to judge them 

Common agreements Revealed in a study ol piojjosed jn-ogiams are 
live elements that are nearly universally piesent Fust, whatever type of 
program is followed, the work of most of the classes is coming to be 
oigani/cd into units of work Many courses aie no moie than a collection 
ol suggested units, sometimes with an apparent sequence and at othci 
times with no recognizable sequence Second, the teacher has mote lespon- 
sibility foi deteimining what is to be studied and what is to be clone 
Third, the work of the first giade is usually centered aiouncl the home, 
whereas the community is emphasized in the second grade Beyond the 


second grade theic is little agreement Fouith, gradually a much greater 
variety of learning experiences is being utilized These piovicle a more 
vital piogram in then tendency to emphasize pai ticipation Fifth, the 
use of community resources, films, and othei learning resources is moie 
common than in the previous decade. This dcpartuie fiom a dependence 
solely upon books for learning experiences has much in it to commend 
Variations of the “center-of-interest,” “social functions” type of organ¬ 
ization. The publication of the Virginia course of study in 1934 =“ created 
considerable interest in organizing similar types of progiams One point 
that probably should be noted was that in the Virginia course the social 
functions were used, to a considerable extent in practice, as sepal ate 
units The 1943 course has listed several laige jiroblems for each grade 
Social functions are considered in selecting these piobleros but arc not so 
apparent The new oiganization is undoubtedly much easiei loi the 
tcachcis to unclcistand and teach More recent courses have specified that 
the specific aspect of the social function to be considered in any one level 
IS "to give emphasis and to define the scope of the work foi each giadc 
They aie designed to give teachers clues to activities and understandings 

They arc neither units noi titles of units i i 

Scope and sequence The scope of this type of curiiculum utilized the 
major social functions, wheieas the sequence was known as cemeis of 
interests” or "areas of experience " An idea of the similarity of scope 


’’SViiffinia State Depaitment oC Ecliication, op 
17 Eurbank City Schools, A Tenlahve Basic 
(Burbank, CaliC, IS'ie, icvised, 1939), P 5 


cit , 193-1 edition 

Guincu/um oj the JiiirhdTilt Schools 
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:ind sequence of the various programs can be obtained by studying three 
couiscs, one state and two city ones 


Stupi (Majok Soc.m I’UNt HONS) 


Bill bank, California 

ktesno, Cahfoinia^^ 

Viiginta flo 

ProducUon 

Piodiiclion and 

Peisonal Dcvelopinent 

Distiihiition 

DistuhiUion 

Pi oducuon, llisLi Ihiiiion 

(JonsuiTiption 

Consuinpiioii 

.iiul Consumption 

Communication 

1 lanspoi tniion and 

C.oimnuinc'iLion .ind 

I i.inspoi t.uion 

Comnuinication 

1 lansjiuiLalion 

Piotection and 

Conservation and 

Piotettion and 

Conseivation 

Piotection 

Consenalioii 

Lcisui e '1 line 

Reel cation 

Reel cat ion 

Fslhetics 

Psthetic IXpicssion 

I'xpiession of Fsthetic and 

E1I11C.S 

L'.ducation 

Religious 1 \picssion 

I'ducatK in 

Fxtension of Freedom, Par- 
ticulailv thiougli .Self- and 
Social Conti ol 

Religious Impulses 


Cleaily maiked is the agieeinent that the early years of the elementary- 
school expenences aic conceined with the innnecUute enviionuient, 
Appaicnt also is the agieeinent that the uppei yeais^ giades thiee to siXj 
de.il with VcUioub aspects of the bioadei enviioniucnt These phases 
deal with hie in contiasLing enviuminents, advancing physical liunticis 
(Viignua in giades thiee and loui, and Bui bank, grade live), and man’s 
incieasing control ovei his envnomnent 
Suggested units Usually foi each aiea is suggested a nunibei of units 
fioin which the woik of the ycai is developed."'- These units vary from 
simple ones with a few meagei suggestions to extieniely comprehensive 
ones which contain much inoie than any class could possibly use 

Concept or theme courses. A populai method ol oigam^ing couises is 
basing the organization on themes, concepts, or geneiah/ations The 
Baltimore progiam utilizes four classifications of concepts relationship 
between man and environment, tendency to bettci living conch Lions, in- 
tcidepcnclencc, and democracy as a way of hie Each unit is piecedccl by 
the list of gcncializations and undcistaiidings for that unit classilied 
under the ioui headings. An example is L.iken Irom a unit lor the sixth 
giaclc, "Dcmociacy as a Way of Life." 


"Nltiub.m!-. Cu-y Schools, op cit, p G. 

in'I'lc'sno Public Schools, 'lenUUmc hlemenlaty Ptogiam in Social Studies, Giades 
One to Aiv (I'lcsno, Cahl, 1936), p 7 

(10 Virginia SUUe Department o£ EfhicaUon, op cit, p Gm 

“iTlie Ficsno piograin is .in exception, the sequence each giadc in each school -will 
[ollow has been listed 'WheLhci the incicase in inateiials .ivaihible to te.ichers is sul 
licient Lo coinpcnsatc foi the aitiliciahty ol the plan, only they can judge 
"2 Baltiinoic City Schools, Comse of Study in Social Studiei foi Giades Four, Five 
and Si\ (Baltiinoic, 1916), pp 430-4,31. 
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SeQUL-NCP (ClNlLR or iNlUtLST OR AREA OF EX-PERIENCe) 


Grade 


NUR'’! RY ScitooL 

IOniURoAR'iIN 

Grade I 


Gradi. II 


Grade Ill 


Grade IV 


Grade V 


GraoI' VI 


Burbank, 

Cahfornia 


Fresno, Caltfornta 


Adaptation of Living 
within Immediate 
F.miiromnent 
Adaptation of the 
indivitlual to gioup 
life 

Atldptation of the 
inchvidiuil to home 
.ind school life 
Adaptation of 
individual to 
coin in unity 
life 

Adaptation of Living 
to the Ihoader 
J'uvironment 
Adaptation of peojiles 
of various cultures 
to contrasting 
cnviioniiients 
Adaptation of life to 
cnviionmental inflii- 
cticcs in Cahfornia 


The Child and Hts 
Immediate Environ¬ 
ment 


Living at home and 
school 


AdaptaLion of life to 
cnviionmental inllu 
dices in the United 
States 

Relation o£ certain 
cultiiial phases, past 
and piesent, to our 
living 


Living m the 
community 


Life by Adjusting to 
Envii onment 

In types of commnni' 
tics v/hich aic 
piimitive 01 simple 

In varying physical 
envnonments 

Living by Adjusting 
to Ina eastngly 
Complex Environ¬ 
ment 

In our city, county, 
state, nation, and 
continent 

In the world at 
large 


Virginia 


Home, scliool life 
and community life 


Adaptation of life to 
vaiied natural en¬ 
vironments and to 
advancing physical 
frontiers 


Effects of invention, 
discoveries and 
machine production 
upon our living 


Relationships Between Man and Environment 

1 The availability of good farm land encouraged many Europeans to 

bettle in the New World 
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for the u.ition a govcrnmeiiL "of the people, by the people, and for 
the people” 

5 The willingness of the citiyens of the new nation to adapt themselves 
to then new way of life made piogress possible under the Constitution 

Intcrdrpeiidcnre 

1 Bcfoie the American Revolution the eolonists depended upon the mother 
LDuiitiy for many pioducts which weie nccessaiy to then coinfoit m 
the New World 

2 When Lnghind cut off the colonists’ trade with othei countiics the 
Ameileans began the woik of pioducing many til their own necessities 

3 When independence had been won, the Aineiican goseinment made 
piovisions foi developing industiy m the new nation and loi carrying 
on tiade with other nations m order that all might benefit by the ma- 
teiials pioduced in various parts of the worB’ 

Democmey as a Way of Life 

1 Dcmoci.icy is based upon certain beliels 

a Demociacy holds that government derives its powei solely from the 
consent of the governed 

b Demociacy believes that decisions coiueining publit polities made 
by the iiooicd judgment of the majoiity aic in the hmg lun the wisest 
c Demotiacy implies undcrstandiiig of and lespect ioi minoiity gioiips 
in Its midst 

d Demociacy ofleis the gicatest oppoiLtmitics lor the development of 
the indiviclual 

2 Demociacy giants to its citizens ccitain lights and piivilcges 
a Demociacy guarantees civil libcitics 

b Democratic govermnciit grants the light to Liboi at woik of one’s 
own choosing, provided it does not inteifeic with tlie interests of 
society 

c Demociacy permits, encourages, <uicl piovides inlorinaticm to help 
develop a well-informed citi/cn 

d Demociacy implies ccjual oppoitumties liclore the law, ieg,ncllcss of 
race, creed, sex, or color 

e Demociacy guarantees the assumption of innocence until pioof of 
guilt, and light of trial by jury 

3- Democracy exacts of its citizens certain responsibilities 

a The blessings of democracy wcie obiained thiough stiuggle and 
battle, and each generation in tuin must siiive to pieservc the demo¬ 
cratic way of life 

b Demociacy demands individual icsponsibiliLies and p.iiticipation m 
goveimnent as a duty of citi/enship 

c Demociacy provides jiiotcction lor the weak and caie lor the needy 
d Demociatic insLilutioiis and departincnts of goveinmeiiL are sup¬ 
ported thiough propoitionate taxation of all the people 

Another cxtimple is the couise lor PoiL Ailhur, Texas Specific units aie 
listed foi each grade Though listed as cjucslions, the themes are clearly 
apparent These units aie 

S'! Poit Ailhui Public Schools, Social Studies (PoiL A.rtlun, 'I exas, 19^16), pp vni- 
xii A sepaiate volume is published foi each grade 
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Kindergarten 

Unii One — Plow Does the Family Iavc and Work? 

Unit Two — Mow Is the Family Dejiendent on the Community Workers? 
Unit Thire — l-Iow Has the Family Made Use of Passenger Trains and 
Busses As Means ol Transportation? 


Grade Low One 


Unit One — What Types of Work Do People in a City Do in Order to 
Piovidc Food, Clothing, and Shelter? 

Unit Two — How Do Men Travel and Carry Goods in a Community? 
Unit Thice — FIoiv Do Men Use Conirniimcation to Promote the Welfaie 
of the People Who Live in a Community? 

Umt Foni — What Recreation and Enjoyable Activities Do Men Provide 
in a Community? 


Grade High One 

Uinl One — How Do Different Kinds of Farms Supply Different Kinds 
of Foods? 

Unit Two — Wdiat Arc Seeds and How Aic They Used? 

Unit TJiit’c — Flow Is Cncus Fun Provided foi a Community? 

Grade Low Two 

Uml One — How Flave the Physical Features and Climatic Conditions 
Dcteimmed the Animal Life Along the Gulf Coast? 

Unit 'Ituo — What Ainusemcuts and Recreations Are Characteristic of 
the Gulf Coast Region? 


Grade High Two 


Unit One 
Unit Two 
Unit Three 
Unit Four 


— In What Ways Is the Gulf Coast Region Conducive to a 
Variety of Occupations? 

~ What Arc the CharattcrisUcs of the Cities in the Gulf Coast 
Region? 

~ How I-Ias Man Learned to Piotect Life and Property Along 

the Gulf Coast? -,-,11 i c t,. 

- How Can Boys and Girls Help Ensure Healthy and Sate 

Living? 


Grade Low Three 
Unit One — 

Unit Two — 

Unit Tbiee — 


Flow Flas Port Arthur Grown from a Small Village to a 
Large Oil and Exporting Center? 

How Have Different Modes of Transportation Contiibutect 
to Port Aiiluir’s Growth? 

Flow Have Various Methods of Communication ContribuL 
to Port Arthur's Growth? 


Grade FIicii Three 

Unit One - How Does the Rest of the World Help Supply 
Uml Two - Flow Does Man Apply Scientific Knowledge an 

to SuDplv FIis Clothing Needs? , ^ w 
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Graiu Low Four 

Unit One — How Hns the Cultuic ot the Red R.ite Cktiitulnited to the 
Development ol Givili/atiou? 

UnU Two — How Has Negio Gultinc CouniIjiitLd to the Develo])iueiu 
ol Civihyation? 

Unit Tin re — How Has the Culture ol the Yellow Race Contuhuted to 
■ the Development ol Civdi/atioti? 


Gradl High Four 

Unit One — How Do the Elements of Weather Elfect Life on the Earth? 

Unit Two — What Inlluence Do the Ile.ivenly Bodies Itxcit upon the 
Earth and Its Inhabitants? 


Gradi. Low Five 

Ujiit One — What Constitutes Om Heritage from the Past? 

Our Heritage horn Piiniitive People 

Our Heritage from the Egyptians, (iiieks and Romans 

Our Heiitage from the Middle Ages 

Unit Two — How Did the Eiuopeatis E'nul and Estploie Amenta? 

Unit Tlnee — How Did the Colonists lave and Dei clop a Nation? 

Graijl High Five 

Unit One — How Did the American People Help in the ERpaiision of 
the Umtccl States? 

Unit Two — How has the Unitecl Slates Become a Woild Powei?' 

Unit Tlnee — How Do the People n£ the United .States Olnain a Living? 

GRAnr Low Six 

Unit One — How Were Mexico and Central America Explored and De¬ 
veloped? 

Unit Two — Flow Was Texas Exploied and Settled, How Did Texas Be¬ 
come a Republic, and What Part Has 'I'exas Had in the 
Histoiy ol the United States? 


Grade FIigii Six 

UjHt One — Flow Did the Explorcis Discovci and Settle South America, 
Flow Flave the Countiies Develojied, and What Place Do 
They Have in the Woild Today? 

Unit Two — Flow Flas Texas Developed into a Great Stale? 

A study of the suggestions shows orientation to local and area pioblems 
(Gulf Coast), intcrcnltural emphasis (grade lotn), and I,.irin America 
(grade six) 

Another example ol a course utilizing concepts as an inniortant dncc- 
tive force is the thud grade in Beloit, Wisconsin The woik ol the third 
grade deals with “Community Life in Beloit” Practically all of the con¬ 
cepts can be developed through the suggested units To make the possible 
emphasis clear to the teachers, the chart on page 335 was developed Units 
should be selected from the two groups to cover all concepts 
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CoMMiiNnv Lifl in Beloit 


Emphasis 

How out needs for food and 
clothing are supplied m 
BcloU 

How oiu needs aie supplied by peo¬ 
ple working togethei in Beloit 
(business-public) 

Social 

Concepts 
to Be 

Sliesscd 

Itvchange Tians- Pioduc- 
of goods poita non 

ami Lion (oiigmal 

sei vices and 

manufac- 

uiring) 

People Membei Many Coininii- 

work of kmcb nity 

mg world of piovides 

together commit- woikeis seivices 

for a nity needed £oi its 

common own 

purpose benefits 

Through 
Suggested 
Units on 
(To he 

selected 
by class) 

Suuy of milk 

Sioiy oC shoes 

Story of coin m wheat 

SLoiy of wool 

Stoiy of fi Lilts and vegetables 

The clep.iitment stoie 

The factoiy 

The post-office 

Keeping well in Beloit 

How Beloit supplies streets and loads 


A couise combining processes, functions, and concepts A course ein- 
phasi/ing pioccbses, functions, and concepts as deteunmcrs ol scope is the 
Lormci Texas progiam The scope is illustiated in Table VII The se¬ 
quence elaborated by unit titles is 


Texas State Course of Study 

Grade I 

A blow a Family Secuies Food, Clothing, and Shelter 
B Hf)W Meuibcis of the Family Tiavel and Coniinumcate 
C How Wc Are Protected at Home and at School 
D How Wc Mamuun Our Health 
E How We Play at Ilome and at School 
F How We Make the Home and the School More Beautilul 
G How We Learn to Play and Work Together at School 


Grade II 

A How Oui Neighborhood Secures Food, Clothing, and Shelter 
B Plow People m Oui Neighborhood Travel and Communicate 
C How Our Ncighboihood Is Protected 

D How Wc Protect and Maintain PIcalth in Our Neighboihoocl 
£ How the Children o£ Our Neighborhood Play Together 
F How We May Make Our School and Neighborhood More Attractive 
G I-Iow We Can Use the Facilities o£ Our Neighboihood lor Learning 


Grade HI 

A How a Comraunuy Provides Itsell with Food, Clothing, and Shelter 
B How 2)ur cLmuLty Is Served by Various Means o£ Transportation and 

C HoTour'^CitiLns Cooperate to Govern Themselves m die Community 


O'llevas State Depai imeiit ol Education, Teiilativc Cimra; of Study fm 
Through Siv (Ausun, Texas, 193b). pp 168-21C 


l^rcijA Ona 
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D How the Coininunity Provides for Safety and Health 
E How the Comimiiitty Helps the Eaniily to Play 

1* WJiat We Ceiii Do to Maintain and Iinpiint the lleaiuy of Oiu Com 
intinity 

G How the Gonniiunity Helps Us in Learning to Lise I ogethei 
Gram iV 

A Htnv DLfreinif> Communities Pioeluec and l',xthanf>e Goods 
B Hosv People in Diffeiing Chmnminities Govtiii 'I hemsehes 
C Hosv Health and lafe me Piotccted in Difleting Gommumties 
D How the Childicii of DifLciing C.oinnuiniiies Play 
E Hosv Beauty Is Exjiressed in Ddleiing GoiniiitiniLies 
E How Leaining Facilities of Diflereiit Countiies Coinpaie with Guis 

Guaur V 

A How the Ptoducticm and Exchange of Goods Inlluciues Oui Nattoii as 
a Conunuinty 

B, How the Inclivichial Disthaiges His Responsibility to Otheis 
C How Viiiious Agencies Aid the Indivulu.d in the Pioteciion and Maiu- 
tciifince of Health 

D I-Iosv V.nying Conditions Affect Recie.ition 

E How Oui Cainmiunity Expiesses the Aits 

F How Oui CnmmtiniLy Seeks to Make leaiuing Possible 

Gram VI 

A Hosv the Pioduction and Exchange ol Goods Make 1 c‘\as a PaiL oL the 
Woilcl Coimminity 

B Hosv Ptohlettis of Coiuiol Inllucncc lexas .is a I’.n t ol the ^VolJd C.om 
mnnity 

C Hosv lexas Attempts to Meet Pioblcins of He.ilih .md .S.deiy 
D Hosv Texas Provides fni Recreation 

E How Texas Cieates, Adopts, and Adapts the \its of tlif World 
F How Texas M.ikcs It Possible foi Clhildien to I eain 

Fieedom within goals An illusiiatioii ol a gciicial iiainesvoik svilhin 
which the tcachci and pupils can develop then iiiiiLs is the Seattle coiuse 
In the kindcigai ten, hist, and second giades, chilclien become ac(]iiainLccl 
with the home, school, and community In the thud gi.idc, atUiUion is 
turned to home, school, and coinniunity lile in othci hinds Co.ils and 
undeistandings aie listed .is follosvs 

OllK Goais 

To develop in e.ich child 

1 A consciousness of the necessity foi coojiclaiion among all peojdes 

2 An appi eti.iLioii of the icsoinccs aiouncl him and a ilesnc to use them 
wisely 

3 An appreciation of the contiibution ol all lacial, lehgunis, ethnic, and 
socio-economic gioups to the child's own school and comimmity 

4 An awareness of how ways of life aic influenced by geographical and 
culLur.tl factois 

iis Seattle Public Schools, Social Sluclics, Giade Tlitec, Mnucogv.iphcd bulleiui, 
Septeiubei, 1917 
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Understandings 

To be developed through stones o£ childien o( other lands 

1 That people are becoming ivneiwngly mteidependenl 

I he glowing nearness ol all lands because of modem tianspoitation 
and communication makes iL imperative for self-preserimtion that ive 
understand other peoples and cooperate with them Children and 
adults need to icalize that a nation cannot be ]udged by its worst 
ineinbers d hey also need to realize that we in the United States are 
allccted by the needs of people in othei lands 

2 "J hni way! of life aie influenced by such culiuial facials as education, 
icchnology, and family mstituiions 

The moles and folkways of a people reflect then cnituial heritage, 
giving reason to ways of life which may at fiist glance seem strange 

3 Thai then ways of fife aie influenced by climatic conditions and their 
nalmnl environment 

riie standard of living of any people is also influenced by the manner 
in which they adapt themselves to, and make use ol their environment 

I 1 hat the woiih of each person is deieimined by his individual meiUs 
Kithai than by his lace, lehgion, ethnic, or socio-economic gioiip 

Siniilanttcs among people are gieater than the dilleicnces among 
them The elements that unite people are so much greater than those 
that divide them To be chffeient does not mean to be infeiioi Varia¬ 
tions within groups may be as gieat as vaiiations between gioups 

Supporting Skills 

1 Gaihei, oigamze, and inteipiet data from books, conveisations, excursions, 
newspapers, movies, slides, museums, globes, and maps 

2 fVoik loopnalively with Icacho and classmates in oigaiiizing committees, 
selecting leadership, making studies, preparing and piesentmg repous There 
should be continuous giowth in the child’s ability to make decisions and accept 
the lesponsibility ol those decisions 

3 Piesent data in oial and wiitten foim, following the standards outlined 
111 Lhc GUIDEPOSTS and GUIDEBOOK for the Language Arts, Seattle Public 
Schools 

4 Use libiaiy facilities Competence should he developed m using title, table 
of contents, chapter headings, pictures, and word lists as aids in finding matciials 

5 Assume leadeiship and accept followership Classroom siluaiions must be 
piovided so that every child has an opportunity to exercise leadership as well as 
to piacticc followership 

6 Use gcagiaphic tcims necessary to an undeistanding of the geogiaphy in¬ 
troduced 111 their reading Use a globe to locate countries studied and to see 
their 1 elation to the United States 

The work of grade four deals with Seattle and the Pacific Northwest, in. 
five, American history is approached through biogiaphy, and grade six 
IS "Living in the Americas ” Eoi each giatle tlie goals and understandings 
aic listed with suggested skills which need to be developed Thus the class 
has a basis and a guide for the selection o£ then units and expciieiices 
within units 


/ 
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Special emphasis As special aieas have been stiessed lu ceiiani school 
systems, the need has been met by (leveloj)m,t> units ihioiif-hout all the 
giadcs 'I'hese units aic usually adilccl to the existing piogiain ,md not a 
pait ol an uuegial bamewoik An East Gieenwith publication is an 
example in the men ol Latin Ameiica They published a senes ol units 
foi glades one to nine as follows'"" 

Bia/il (giadcs 1-2) 

A Trip Around the taiiibhcaii (1-3) 

.South Anieiua (1 3) 

Mexico (1 4) 

ABC Conn UK'S (2-7) 

Temperate South Ameiica (4-6) 

Tropical South Ameiica (4-6) 

Caiibbeaii Countries (5-7) 

Latin Amcritaii Nations as Caistomeis (6 9) 

Aiiotbci intciestnig example is a iiublKation of Bay City, Michigan, 
which 1.S a icsult ol us study-gicnip aclhiiies ol guides loin thiongh seven 
during 194.5-1946 Excerpts liom the bulletin give an idea ol the goals 

The piiiposes guiding die ye.ii’s ivtnk wen iluieloie 

A 'Jo use llie lout's ol ediu.ition as a (Icleiise .ig.iiiisl ^Volhl I\hir III 
B To cleveloji the signilitaiue ol woild icl.itiousliips 

C 'lo give lilt' necessaty lads lot uiuleisiancling luieuiaLional clepcndtiite, 
sliaiiiig, and teainwoik 

D 'lo help euil) r.Ltial, ii.iiioiial, and icligious piejiicbd's by .uialy/ing ilmm 
E lo iiige that no intolciaiu act shoulcl go uncli.ilk'iigtd m ihe pu'sence 
ol any membei id an denientaiy school gioup 
E Eo help prcscive the heniagc in ilu aits, cialts, tnidiiions, .iiid cultures 
ol all lacial and ii.iiional gioups, and iiueiwe.ne this licritage into 
Amcntan Idc To translate the old woild lieiitagL' but nesei to leprcss it, 

Conterning prejudices the cleiuciiiary school gioup leconimeiul these guides' 

A I’lejndice is usually based on emotion and theieloie has little iclatioii to 
lads 

B Pitjudiecs should be aiialy/ed Because they usiniUy have so little louiulii- 
non 111 fad, an intelligent peison e.oi weed Ins own mil. 

C Eveiy liuniaii being has dignity and peisonal woith. He should be Lrcatcd 
with understanding and couitesy leg.iulless ol lace, deed, or soci.d status. 
D Eveiyonc .should iiy to develop bieiidshiiis with at lea, si one member ol 
the nunoiity groups m his cciimmiiiiLy 

E Children should be praisc-d lor ads ol undeistanduig and coinage in their 
mteiciillural iclatious. 

E The idea should be spread that people should be permuted to live, wmk, 
and enjoy hie wheicvcr then lastcs, financial resouues, fuends, and cle 
sued facilities may lead them, regardless of race, nationality, or religious 
beliels 

0“ Eiist Giceinvich Public Schools, Expeiimciual llniis on I aim Aincuc.i toi Giadcs 
1 to IX (Bast Gieeiiwich, Rhode Island, 1911) 

Bay City Public Schools, IPc me Il'oiZd Citizen', (Hay City, Michigan, 1916), pp 1 3 
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In regard to the leaching ol geography the elementary school group considerh 
these points ol emphasis clesiiable 

A Global geogra23hy looks upon the world as a duster ot nations that must 
live together as one family 

B Gcograpihy is the strategy of men, space, and resources 
C Distance is now measured m teims of speed, which changes someivhat 
world lelationships 

D Thinking must be done in terms of land, water, and an 
E Trends require us to be alert concerning changes in the distribution of 
> material, t g , silk no longer comes from Jajian or rubber from Malaya 

E Our hori 7 on& encompass the earth It is imjioitant for us to realize our 
jilace and our responsibilities in the world 
G Geogiajrhy skills, relationships, map reading assume even gieater im- 
2 :iorLance with these new world concepts 
H Such facts as the following must receive repeated emphasis Every child 
should know 

1 Woild-wide distiibution of basic commodities—oil, iron, coal, alumi¬ 
num, rubber, wheat, corn, etc 

2 World-Wide distiibution of races and peojiles with similar national 
and cultural backgrounds. 

3 The international trade routes and the relationship of nations to 
them The important canals, key straits, and inland seas should be 
IV ell known 

4 The significance of the cooperation of the United Nations in their 
common aims 

5 Treatment of people m the occupied countries 

6 Contribution to world needs by each of the United Nations 

“True freedom cannot be given, it cannot be bestowed or bequeathed, it can¬ 
not be handed down—it must be achieved" Children aie given much jiractice 
in the Bay City elementary schools with democratic procedures They are en¬ 
couraged to plan with the teachei, the daily program, room interests and 
routines, assignments, building relationships, playground activities, some contiol 
and disciplinaiy factors Children aie taught to accept responsibility and assume 
loyal tv to their gioup They evaluate then individual contributions and also 
share in the evaluating of the group activities This training provides children 
with practice in democratic procedures and points the way to world citizenship 


A senes ol units winch were taught during the year constituted the 
body ol the bulletin Such units were included as Palestine (religious 
tolerance), Russia, Intel national Friendship, Nationalities that settled in 
Michigan, and United Nations Organization Such a program emphasizes 
several ol the newei aieas m which development is needed 

An overview The brief overview ol a number of plans for organizing 
social expel icnce is sufficient to indicate the divergencies m present cur- 
riculnms It is necessary to have such an oveiview il one is to understand 
the program of one’s own system or to contribute to the improvising of 

the local program ^ i 

Only the programs thiough grade six have been included It is essen la 

in each situation for each teachci to have an understanding of the tota 
eleven- oi twelve-year program of her own system Without such a per 
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spcctivc the woik oi hci cannot he coiiectly inteiinetcd It is not 

the function oi the elcinentdiy tcadici to renter hei w«i k on jnejianng 
duldu'ii loi iequncmcnt.s the sccondaiy school might set. It is, howevci, 
necessary Ini hci to have an undeistanding ol hei contiibution to the 
total growth of the child 

Theie is still much to he done to iniinove social studies piogiams. A 
nunibci oI the leccnt courses examined showed little oi no attempt to 
meet tunent needs, to be flexible and allow lor teachci-pupil planning, 
lay paiLicipation was absent Olheia .showed an adaptation to children’s 
needs and jihases ol development, utili/ation ol the coiiimunity, an at¬ 
tempt to piovide loi peiscmal and social develojnncnt thiough participa¬ 
tion, attempts to utili7c new concepts and mateiials and to provide 
teaclieis with a basis for directing real learning foi childien. 

VII sociAi. FXi’KkirNCI'S 

Widening experiences, Learning cxpeiientes sveic no piohlcm when 
the legurgitation ol the textbook constituted the only exjieiieiue of the 
child. Fiom life to textbook to hie h.is been the tiansition ol the leain- 
mg expeiiences ol childhood Education in pinmtive Hie consisted of 
the child's actually lieiiig trained in the cxpeiientes to which he would 
latei he subjected Giaclually book leainmg came to play a laigei and 
laigei pai L and ciowded out real expeiiences Recently the tiend has been 
m the other duection Slowly the nuinhei and variety ol leaining experi 
enccs have iiicica.sed. In fact, the woids actixnly niax’njicnl weie applied 
to the tiend, and schools came to he known as arlunty idiools. 

Excess was maikcd in this movement as is so olteii the case. It was felt 
that “activity loi activity's sake” was the goal Any and eseiy activity was 
consideied to have value The pendulum is settling itsell, and teachers aic 
more and mme evaluating activity in teiiiis ol its contiibution to leaining 

The woith ol the activity must be judged in teims oi the individual, 
the contiibution it makes to his purposes, and whetliei it has lesultecl in 
giowtli lor him It is not to be judged by the technical excellences ol the 
Iinal pioducL The sujieivisoi oi piincipal is veiy apt to make this eiroi 
in the judgment of ait work. Instances wlieie the wenk has been directly 
copied Ol the contributiou ol the teachei has been at a niaxumun and 
that oi the child at a iniinmum aie too common 'I’he same is true of 
activities 111 Helds othei than the cieative Jields 

Fioni a few routine learning expeiiences such as leading and inemoiu- 
ing, assembling note-books, and, on the sccondaiy level, conducting a few 
expeiiinents, to iieaily an endless variety ol activities, indicates the dis¬ 
tance tiavelecl The imaginations oi many versatile teacheis have contiib- 
uted much of value which is available to all One latiiei coinpiehensive 
list oi activities of value in the social studies, with illusLiative examples, 
IS the material fioin Texas appealing on pages 341 and 342 
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Tyfes or Activities for Social Studies 

1 Constructing 

a Build a sundial, make a dock face 

b Make a scrapbook of great Ameueans, a book of biographies of local 
repicsentative citizens 

2 Visiting 

a Visit stores to see 

(1) Different kinds of furniture 

(2) Hardwaic, noting articles made of steel 

(3) Groceries, noting goods from other states and countries 

(4) Dry goods, noting mateiials and their sources 
b Visit bank, telephone, and telegraph offices 

3 Experimenting 

a Plant a garden bulbs, flowers, and shrubs 
b Expel iment with a compass to see how it is used 

4 Observing 

a Watch the construction of a new building, note modem conveniences, 
pattern, materials, and file hazards 

b Observe the moon changes, the North Star, Big and Litde Dippeis, 
learn to tell directions 

5 Talking (telling stories, discussing, conlributing expeiiences, debating) 
a Discuss the use and need of passports 

b Discuss natural forces against which people must clclend themselves, 
such as earthquakes, volcanoes, tornadoes, floods, droughts 

6 Listening (radio programs, music, speakers) 

a Listen to radio programs from another country 

h Listen to a policeman tell the causes of accidents that tun be eliminated 

7 Shaiing and Serving 
a Give first aid 

b Send Christmas and birthday gifts to mothers, elderly people, orphans, 
etc 

8 Collecting 

a Collect liunioious stories of Americans and people oL other lands, 
b Collect news clippings and magazine articles on soil conservation and 
reforestation 

9 Dramatizing 

a Practice good posture, sitting, walking, and standing 
b Dramatize a foieigner taking out citizenship papers 

10 Seeing (visual aids) 

a Give historical picture shows 
b Exhibit pictures of animals of all lands 

11 Planning 

a. Make plans for beautifying school interior and grounds 
b Plan a country fair 

12 ^ £ew try to induce others to buy and 

take tups to countries via their transportation companies 

b Play circus 

13 Writing 

a Publish a health newspaper 

b. Write a letter of thanks, of appreciation 

08 Texas State DepaiIment of Education, op at , pp f59 'fil 
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14. Reading 

a Real iolk-Ioie, Lihles, myths, ami lairy suines ol sarions peoples 
b Read repot ts liom the Ilifrhssay Depaitment, showiufr the share o£ ex¬ 
pense oJ ro.ids paid Ity tominercial moU>is and vehitles. 

15 ^ingmg (singing songs ami playing instruments) 
rt >Sing songs tlnlcheii til oihei lands siUg 
b Sing AnieiRail patiiotic songs 
1C licpie'.eiiting (itnphuully 

a. Make a wcatliei thaiL 

b. Make a piodnets map o£ Texas 
17 IntrnviPwing 

a Intcrvieiv niayoi, fne duel, thief ol police, physician, and make leports 
to sthool. 

b Inteivicw visiting peisoiialiiics with lefcreutc to topits ol turicnt in¬ 
terest 

18. Pinlicipaling tn Oigamzahons 
a Plan ancl cany out an election 

b Organize ymn school-room on basis of the city govcinmeiit 
10 Analyzing (siuveying, discovciiiig, uniipaiing) 

a Survey liealth conditions In the tomntutiity, and make a lepori to the 
health odicei 

b .Stiivey scivuc's reuclciccl by Highway Dep**‘^l'*'‘piolection of 
hie 

20 I'.Kliibiling (ch monsliaung. advertising, tlispl.iyiiig, giving piogi.uns) 

a I’leseiu pioguun befoie a civic cliili showing some need of the city as 
tlukhcn see it 
b. .Send exhibits to schools 

Additional expetleiucs are apjnetiating, inspecting, helping, evaluat¬ 
ing, and criticizing 

Becoming accjuaiiited with new media. 'I he iiulease in tuUvitics has 
created a pioblein of techmciue lot many te.ichets Ilovvever, some 
tcaclieis do not imdcrsiaucl the many new media. Foi that leason many 
systems are providing tiaimug for teachcis in some foi m oi another Re- 
souicc units such as published by I^os Angeles County. Long Beach, and 
Pasadena City Schools of California arc iirh in suggestions z\cLual 
expel lence with new media is piovidcd lor the tcacheis oi Los Angeles 
County through institute meetings ““ A similar clilliculty is met in tegard 
to the teacher's knowledge of the aica within which the umt is chosen. 

Additional lelerences ol value in locating .suggestions lot actually lian- 
dhng the newer teacliing procedines ate given at the end oi this chapter 
and Chapteis 7 aitd H 

Criteria £oi .selecting and cvakuiting activities oi cxpciiences Accept¬ 
ing any activity as valuable is a dangcious lallacy cjL which only Loo many 
teachers have been guilty McCluic stated the case succinctly 

oc A R ChftoLi, “Tt.ichcis lake Tins Institute." Nation'', Schools, Vol 20, July, 
1947, pp 30-32 

mWoiLli McCliiic, "1'tliic.Uioii ot Chilclien.' Thulcrnlh Ycuihooli, Itcjiin tnieiiL of 
SupciuiLenclcncc (W-islungUin, I) C. Nation.il Itluciilnin .Association, 193')), p 225 
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Just as we have the old formalist who requires the memorization of historic 
data without regard to the comprehension of historic movements or the building 
of idealSj so we have also the new formalist wliose pupils produce clay vegetables^ 
Indian villages, and picture cutting books galore without regard to the undei- 
standing of human relationships and the modification of childish behavior 

TTlie selection and directton o£ activities or expeiiences are the crux ol 
the whole progtam. II the teacher fads here m hei r61e ol guide, the 
modem piograin can becoine lar worse than the traditional piogiam. 
TeachetSj principals, and supervisois should spend much time in con¬ 
sidering the worth of activities in progress Only through continuous 
evaluation throughout the school system can theie be any assurance of 
progress.^ ^ 

VIII TEACHING PROCEDURES 

Changing purposes change procedures. Children are persons, individ¬ 
uals, human beings Hardly a new idea, yet m the perspective of Lime it 
has emerged as key-note of our present educational philosophy Memory 
pictures only too vividly teachers in our experience who neglected to 
think ol us as humans. Which made the most lasting impiession, the 
infoimatioii chose teachers impaited or the inadequate or thwarted feel¬ 
ing they developed m us? More than lip-service must be given to the fact 
that the child is an individual, teaching procedures must take cognizance 
of the fact 

The question-answer method where she-who-kiiows-the-answer asks the 
question of those-who-do-not-know-it cannot be justified as a process for 
developing a well-adjusted individual If pupils are to be moie eflective 
in meeting situations involving social relations, they aie going to have 
to have experience in meeting situations The teaching procedure must 
supply such opportunities 

There is no magical foimula or mystic short cut lor good teaching The 
outstanding diJIerencc between the “old” and the “new” is that in the 
old the teacher was supposed to be a master of the information to be 
taught In the new the teacher m addition needs to know and consider 
children—their interests, the way they develop, the way they leain, and 
their outlooks and desiies Adaptations which have taken place in teach¬ 
ing proceduics have been the result o£ moie understanding and con¬ 
sideration ol the child 

A new purpose allects the elementary social-studies teacher New ex¬ 
periences which the child has in planning, purposing, and caiiying 
through his purposes, coopeiating witli others; and evaluating his woik 
are considered of much moie importance than the answering of questions 
from the printed J^age However excellent the questions for the develop¬ 
ment of thinking, the one-text-question-and-answer method gives little 

Chapter 7 has suggested cnteria for evaluating activities and Chapter 15 deals 
with the vaiioiis phases of evaluating the child’s progiess 
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consicleiation oi oijportiinitics for the U)tal tlevclopment of the child 
Ihc chani'c m tc.uhing pioteiluic i-i tictcssaiy to nieet the ib.infre m the 
[impose oi tL‘athiiii> 

ProcecluiC!. in the social-studies unit. Units aie tlie liasis fot the teach¬ 
ing ol the sotial studies ptogiain TtMching [iioceduies weie ihstussecl in 
Chaptei 7 dealing with the unit The lollowing suggestions aie re- 
emphasi/ed m lelation to the social studies Each one will lie hi’icfly 
discussed. Obviously the list is not exhaustive 

1. HndnUzing ev/ieiience.t diDuiir the zi'hnh' of the school day me in 
icality fimt of the sonnl-ttudtes piogtam Tiying to divide the childs day 
into siibicct-mattc'i conipai Linents onh lesults in detiimental hair-split- 
ting Many suggestions have been made foi lich vital social c\[3eiicnces 
These should [leiineate all the woik of the school and not be limited to 
any one peiiod. 

2 . Backg) mind on the jim t of diildirn is nPtrssaiy hrfoir they can unse 
impmtfint jmohinns Too often teacheis jnesume that childien can sug 
gesL the im[ioUant piolileins involved in a unit when actually they know 
nothing about the aie.u A [leiiocl of oiientation, tbiough leading, discuss 
ing, Ol c]uestioning must [iieccde any statement ol [iioblenis by the pupils 

3 Pii/nls 1111111 hr (hr dynamu four dnriting Irtnning at Irrilir'; Only 
tlnougli [nil suit ol then own woithy [nnposes tan the nia\niunn leaining 
lake jilace 'The teachei is not to sit back .iiul wail loi the pipnls to make 
then pill [loses known It takes a much cleveiei tt-achei to have a class 
doing Us own [ilanning, than it does loi the tcachei to do it 

The spiiit ol the class is ontiiely changed and the outcomes vastly dif- 
feicnt Gioup foijnulation ol purposes and [iioblenis. [ilanning and shar¬ 
ing, icconcillation of conllitting dcsiies and view[)ouus continuously 
occui. Class piotcduie changes fiom a pioccss ol sup[)iession to one iiti 
li7ing initiative and lesouicctulncss Opcn-inindedness and a t[uestioning 
attitude are developed 

4 The needs of the whole child must he the basis of teachm guidance 
Attention to the intellectual development of the child is not sulficicnt 
Any decision of the teachei must be made in lei ms of what is best foi the 
child, including the effect on his habits of behavioi, his attitudes, and his 
total leactions It seems sim[3le to ic|3eat. but actually it is most complex. 
Mistakes will be made, no teaclier can avoid ihcmi, but they will lie much 
less seiioiis than when only one phase ol develo[imeiU is consideied 

A common [iiofilem is what to do when .in individual [laui.illy com¬ 
pletes a piojcct and chops it. In one case the ]no[ecL might have been 
beyond the child, in anothei it might be a habit the child developed of 
fluting from one thing to anothei Unle.ss the teacliei knows the child, she 
may make a sad ciioi in thinking m the hist case that the child should 
be forced to continue oi in the second allowed to chop it 

5 Pnpil-planning necessitates teachei-plannmg A common fallacy for 
teachers beginning to utilize new types of pioceduies is to feel that the 
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pupils are Lo do all the planning The technique ot utilizing pupil-plan- 
ning needs to be slowly developed The groups should be encouiagcd to 
develop a plan lor their own work Gradually the tcachei becomes more 
expel t and can increase the scope ot pupil planning 

6 All pupils do not have to contact the same material One fallacy in 
our educational practice has been the custom of having all pupils study 
the same mateiial When teacheis fiist begin to use committees,* the fact 
that all children aie not contacting the same mateiial is apt to woiry 
them Yet theie is no reason why this should be so, for it is impossible to 
contact all mateiial There is no reason why some children should not 
woik with one pait of the problem and another gioiip woik with another 
The final reports of the committees are the device foi pooling the experi¬ 
ence oC all 

7 hualuation should be made in teims of pin poses The purpose ol 
the social studies is to help pupils meet social situations. Any attempt to 
evaluate what the pupils have learned should be in terms ol this purpose 
Most measurements have been made jin terms of facts instead of the 
pupil's ability to utilize the facts A nuinbei oi suggestions foi evaluation 
are presented in Chapter 15 

Suggested Learning Experiences 

1 If you prepared a social-studies unit foi Chapter 7, rework your unit m 
light of the material coveied in this chaptei It you did not construct a unit, 
you should write one for this chapter 

2 Review one of the more important non-fiction books dealing with social 
conditions of the day What are the implications of the material tor the ele¬ 
mentary social studies? 

3 Discuss the possibilities for utilizing “personal problems” in the social- 
studies program Books on psychology dealing with ages six to twelve should be 
helplul Can the group evolve suggestions foi each grade? 

4 Using Table VI as a source for placement, outline youi suggestions for 
eliminating feais oL youngsters These suggestions should be grouped as follows 
Kmdergarten-Grades 1 and 2, Grades 3 and 4, and Grades 5 and 6 

5 Prepare a list of geographic concepts which should he mcoiporated m the 
social-studies units The Thiity-Second Yeaibook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education and die Nineteenth Yeaibook ol the National Council for 
the Social Studies should be helpful 

C II leccnt courses ol study in the social studies are avadable, compare them 
With those discussed in the chapter In xvhat ivays are they better than diose 
discussed? What provision have they made for sequence? 

7 Compare a traditional history senes and geogiaphy senes ot textbooks 
With one of the newer fused senes What aie the ddlercnces m the concepts 
considered? 

8 Compare two of the newer fused courses To what extent is there agree¬ 
ment and where do differences occur in sequence? 
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Si 11 ( uit Rll IRI\( IS • 

A. (ie)tetnl Jlefercttcet 

Anieiir.ui irislouc.il Vssoriadnit, CoHr/icufocs and R^t ommriidatmnt (\c\\ York, 
C'li.iiks iSuiliiici’s Siifis, 19il) \ ronilcMsot! ic]mil of ilu‘ iiiiiltn>rs in^cilici unh ihe 

lecomnifiKldtions of ihc Coniinission. 

-, RcpoUs of ihf C.tiiuiviissioii cm llic- Scui.il .Simlu's I lii'u .lit- llu* M\(ci>n voliiiues 

of thc' CloniiiusMon Scscuil of ilu* iiuliciclii.il miUiiiu-s cOiuli li.tso siuii.il Munificance 
.lie- .vimoL.iLc'tl in ilie icni.iiiuloi of tlic li»hliiiBia|)li> VII wiic imljlisht'il hy Charles 
Srulmi'i's Sons fioni 19'1'2 Ui I0‘17. 

AuMti. C. C) . 0(1, j'linriirain All S/infiov in Intt u iillinril I'lliiinlinu (\V'.isliMii;ton, 
1) C, AssociaUon foi Supcisision .iiict f’iniuiiluiii Uc'\c]ii|tiii( nl, I'llli) , HHi) pp 
Piesents a system of v.iUu“s. pioi'i.iiiis of action, anil issius to lie I nisi 
Assoualinn Uu .Supeivision and Cuiiituliiin l)c\L‘lo|nneni. / (iu;c ii'in uni JUiujily, ig4s 
Yernhiiok (VYashiiiglon, 1) C. Vssoci ilioii foi Siijii-iMsnm ami C iiuuuliiin llevelop- 
mcui, HllK), ‘JU) |>p How scliools iii.is lii-lii to loiisfisr mil ifsomu's 
liAUiimsT, Isllic; G, Intcr-Ai/iei lean Uudeistanduijr and thc PupanUittu of Pcnchm 
(VV.ishingUm. 1) C, 11 S Ollice of tilutation, Uiillcnn l<)I(>, No 15), 101) pp. 
Ucstulics li.ukgiouiul lu'c'dod In ic.iilmis .ind suggests s.iiimis |iu)gi.iins Iin dtnelo]) 
mg saiiio 

Bi \m), Cliailcs 1 Chailei ftn the hoi ml Stirticc’, (Ncu Voik, (.liailcs Suihncr’s 
Sons. )<)')1!) V good book loi clcmumtais Usuhi'ls in lo.id to gam a lallict long 
i.uigo pci SlJC'CLlVO 

BciW'siAN, Isai.Ui, Cr( lijriiifihy in Hclatum In tin Snrml .Siinnc- (Nin Vink. (.Iiarics 
Siiilimn's Sons, 1931) V tompudicnsivcs tic.itnumt of googiaplis 
Ciiviio, ('l.iuint [, ,uid H\tti<,\N', Vhcc I., / he Siuiv u/ thc S/ning/icW Vlini (New 
Volk, B.iiius .ind Noble. Iiu . lUII) Ifisiuliis tlic noil piiblui/t'il Spiiiiglielti, 
MVissuduisctls [il.iii fen intcieiilliiial ediic.itioii 
CoNANi, J. 11, I (huattcin in n Divided World (Gambudges Il.m.iul IjiiueMslty I’lcss, 
IdlH) i'setllemt Un liatkgimiiid icsidnig 

Cmisumei I'dticaliori .Study, Cmisiiiiici Idiitalioit m thc Sihnnl'. (W.isinngton. 1) C, 
National Assoeiation of .Sotondaiy .School l*un(i[ials, 1917), lUK pp V liandboiik toi 
Lf.icheis and adiinnisttatois diicttcel tow.iid the sctoiul.iiy lovol but contaming a 
wealth of ideas foi elenientaiy 

CntRV. Ryland. "Challonging .Leas in the Developing Soti.il .Stiidie's Gnirirulum,” 
'J carheis Cotlcfre Record, Vol IS. Dctembci. 19l(i. pp. Ill) 117 llelines aie.is need¬ 
ing inoie tonsideration hut docs nol propose an integi.iud ))iogi.iiii 
Dep.utment of ricmentaiy School Biincipals. (himiniinilv I n'liig and the hlcinenlary 
School, I wenty-l'oui Lh Yeaihook, National hlemenlaiy I’niitipal, V'ol SI, Septeinhcr, 
191'), pp 1-351. Contains many salnabic desciiptions of pi.itlice ni uinncction with 
Icaining cxpciicnccs in thc coinmunily, developing conimiiinty iiiuleist.indmg and 
paiLicipalion, and meeting conuniiniiy needs 

-, I'lemenlory St hooh—lhp I'linilltnp oj Dcmniiiiiy, I ue iity .Sc'iond Yeaihook, 

'Ihe National lAcrnciitniy Vt iiiti[ml, Vol 22, July, I9I.3, pii 21.5 591. Woilhwhile 
destupluins of ciLi/enship in.ictKCs Ihe last chaplei hv Chase is valuable to a 
school in judging the woith of as piogi.un 

-, Hcnv to Know and /low to Vie Yoiii Coniinunilv (Washington, D f!. Depart¬ 
ment of I'.lcment.uy .Sehool I’uiicip.ils. 1912) I’l.ulital siiggcsiiotis on how to .study 
and utih/c tominiinity lesouices 

-, Leauiinp; Goodwill in the l-lemcntaiy School, IwciiLy-litlh Yeaihook, National 

Elemental y Piincipal, Vol 2li, Septembci, 19 lh. jij) l-UhO I'vcellent de'scuptions of 
practice Smgul.iily ficc of "te.i dunking" piojecls 

-, Spiiitnal Value in the Elementary School, 'I wenty-Si\th Yeaihook, National 

Eleincntaiy F) inctpal, Vol 27, .September, 1917. jip 1-351 Cemtams many suggestions 
foi incoipoiating spiiitual values in the social studies piogiam 

* See also the lefeiences at the end of Chapters 1, 7 and H Refeiences aie gen 
daily not duplicated 
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Department of Superintendence, Social Change and Education, Tlmteenth Yearbook 
(Washington, D C , National Education Association, 1935) Valuable as ,i back- 
giouncl foi a consideiation of the Fouileenth Yeaibuok 

-, The Sodal Stiidip^ Cwnculinn, Fointeenth Yearbook (Wasliiiigton D C 

National Education Association, 1936) One of the best tieatmciits of the whole 
pioblcm of the social studies up to 1936 

DrwiY, John, “What Is Social SUicly?“ Progiesstve hducafion, Vol 15. May, 1938, pp 
3fi7 369 Points out the lelationship that exists between social studies and each o£ 
the othci siib]ecti. ol the cuiiiculum 

Educational Policies Commission, Education lor All American Children (Washington, 

D C, National Education Association, 191,S), 292 pp Pioposes hypotlieUcal pio- 
giams followed by actual descriptions of piacuces, Voiy helpful 

- Eeaining the Way^ of Democracy (Washington, D C, National Education 

Association, 1910) , dSe pp Contains many valuable dcsciiptions of classioom 
practices 

ENYiAur, Bud E , and Lee, J Murray, “Burbank, California, Scliools-Tivelve-Yeai 
Sequence foi Social Undeistanding,” Cleaiing Home, Vol 11, May, 1937, pp 542 
546 Dcsciibcs the development of a twelve-year program, using the social studies 
as a "coie" 

Eomsi, Use, Eaily Years at School (New York, McGiaw-EIill Book Comp.inv, 1949) 
PaiL II covcis social experiences ihioiigli giadc three * 

FORSS rn, Elaine. "Map Reading," Journal of Geogiaphy, Vol 12, Octobci. 1913, pp 
2ID-SI? See also her aitides in the seven subsequent issues Excellent help on map 
leading skills 

Gavian, Ruth W , Education for Economic Competence in Grades I to VI (Neiv York, 
Buicau ol Publications, Tencheis College, Columbia Univeisity, 1912), 190 pp A 
careful and lidptul study of the piohlcms of economic education 
I-Iauav, I-Ienty, cd . The Changing Cwnculum (New York, Appletoii-Ccntuiy-Crofts, 
Inc, 1937) Extdlcnt cutiqncs of several actual piogiams 
Harmv, C C, Bioom, Lewis G, .uicl Gui'eni, Max, "What Social Changes Should be 
Reflected in the Social Stiuhcs Cuiiiculuin?" The Social Studies, Vol 37, Febiuary, 
1918, 2^P 79-H] A stateiiient piepaied by tliiee schoolmen of changes which need 
attciiLion in the social studies 

HiLURiiii, Geitiiuie, Child Gioxuth Thiough Education (New Yoik, Ronald Press 
Company, 19IH), Clis IX. XIl, and XIII Discusses social studies, intciciiltuial rela- 
uoiis, and eclucatmg foi world citwcnshqi Valuable bibliogiai>lnes 
I-Ioi’KiNS, L Thomas, Inlegialion (New Yotk, AppleLon-Ccntiuy Ciofts, Inc, 1957) 
Chs X to XIV discuss vauoiis lyjics of coiuses especially with lefeicncc to the social 
studies 

HoiiN, EinesL, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies (Now Yoik, Chailes Sciib- 
nei's Sons. 1937) Valuable chaptci on thinking, meaning, and Icaining in the social 
sludies 

jAMi s, Picston E , "Developments m the Field of Gcogiaphy and then Implications 
toi the Geogiaphy Cuniciilum," Journal of Geogiaphy, Vol 46, September, 1917, 
pp 221-226 Outlines inuiuuy concepts in gcograish) 

Kill I Y, dininaii I . and Kui y, A C, Tests and Measni ements in the Social Sciences 
(New Yolk, Cliailcs Senhner's sons, 1934) Contains general discussion of ineasnre- 
ineut and ituull Iidpful maicual on concept-s 
Krr IV. M.iiy G , I earning and i caching History m the Middle Giades (Boston, Ginn 
and Coiiqiany, 1936) Olleis suggestions and plans foi teaching Aineiican history 
in the Intel mediate giadcs ' 

Kiii'Airkk, William I-Icaul, and Van Til, William, eds , InlercuUwal Alhtudes in the 
Making, Ninth Ycaihook. of the John Deucy Society (New Yoik, Haiper and 
Brotlicis, 1947) , 246 pp Proiroscs a scries of prmcqales for inLeiciiUiu.il education 
Krly, A C, A Regional Progiam for the Social Studies (New Yoik, The Macmillan 
Com^iany, 1938) A jiioiioscd piogiam develoiied fiom the aiithoi s connection with 
the Ainciican Histoiical Association committee 
Marshall, Leon C, and Gorr/, Rachel M.irsliall, Curriculum Making tn the Social 
Studies (New Voik, Chailes Scribner's Sons. 1930) Stresses the "social piocesses 
afqiioach to cuiiiculum construction 
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Minor, Ruby, i:atly Chtldhoorl lulucation (New \oik, Ap|)k‘li>n OnUiry Ciofti, Tnc,, 
1937) Chapici X (leak wnli wtial stiuhcs as a batkxiound foi expenente in ilic 

piimaiy 

Mohk, Clnrn Louise, "Gliikl Dcvelopineni a,s an ApiJioath to .1 Serial Siiitlies Ciii-iicu 
lum,” licrnentniv School Joiniinl, Vol II, Mairli. U)U. pp 3HK 39') Points out the 
broad iniphiratioiis fiom child devclopiticnt for soci.il sltldies 

National Council Cor the .Social .Studies, Same A^pecls of Ihp Social Sciences in ihe 
Schools, Fust Yeaibook (1931) , Classiooin and Adiuiniittatinc Ihofdpms tn Ihe 
7'eachwp of the Social Sciences, Second Yearbook (19.3‘i) , Supcivtsion in the Social 
Studies, Thud Yenibonk (1933). The Social Studies Cun ii iiliiiii, briiirlh Yearbook 
(1931), The Tlislorical Apjnauch to Methods of T enclwig the Social .S'fudit’t, Fifth 
Yeaibook (IS.l'i) ; Elements of the Social Studies FiOKtain, Si\lh Yeaibook (1936), 
Education Af'ainsl Pi opaf^anda. Seventh Yeaibook (1937); The Contribution of Re 
search to Ihe Teaching of the Social Studies, Eighth Ycoihonk (1937) ; Ultlizalwn of 
Community Resouices in the Social Studies, Ninth Yrorbaok (1938) ; In-Service 
Growth of Social Studies Teacheis, Tenth Yenihook (1939) , Economic lulucation. 
Eleventh Yearbook (1910); The Social Studies in the Rlemcninry School, Twelfth 
Yeaibook (1911) , Teaching Ciihcal I kinking in the Social Studies, TTin leenth Year 
book (1912); CUizens foi a New ll’oild, lourteenlh Yearbook (1911), AdapUnp; 
Inslruclton in the Social Studies to Iridwidual Diffci eiices. Fifleenth Yeaibook 
(1911) . Demntialic Human Relations, Siyleenlh \ eai book (IhlS) , Study and Teach 
ing of American History, Seventeenth Yearbook (1916) , Audio-Visual Malrnnls and 
Methods in the Social Studies, ETghleenlh Yeaibook (1917), Geogiiiphu Appioarhes 
to Social luluialiou, Nmcteeulh Yeaibook (I91H) (W.isbmxion, 11 Cl, Ihe Council, 
NLA) lath yeaibook coiisuitucs a most lielptnl toiiiiilniiion in the artii nitUtiUecl 
by Its title 

-, Social Education fen Votitix Childien in Ihe hindngmtrii anti Piimiin' Grades 

(Wiishiiixion, n Cl, 'Jlie Countil, 1916), Ckinianis imith of v,diu’ foi ihc primary 
Riades 

National Idiitation Association, Education foi Iiiteinaiioniil Vtideistanding tn Amer¬ 
ican Schools (W.islim^fton, II. C, National IdiKaiion \ssiiii,ituiii, 191H), 211 pp. 
rite most coinpiehutisi\,c st.iteineiit on the dovelopiiitiit of iiueiti.ttmnai iintleistanci 
ing llasn to ,ii\) ttinsidcraiion of the piohleni 

National Society foi the Study of Ldiitaiion, The Tciuhiug of Geogiaphy, Thirly- 
Secund Yeaibook (IIloom 111 ^ 1011 , 111., I’lililit School I’liblisliinii; Company. 1933) Most 
valuable section on gcoxiapliy in the ciiiiiculnin, le.ulmix leilinuiuc ami lescarcb 
studies 

Nesv Yoik State Lduc.itton Depaitmenl, E.\ploinig the I nvhonment (Mhany, New 
3'ork, St,ate Ldiication Dep.iilinent, Auxiist 2, 1913), 171 pp Apjnojnlaic materials 
for cnviionmenial studies, icliool piacticcs, anrl Male itsomces, I'xccUent 

OisiN, trlii’nid C, and others, School and Comniunity (Neiv Yoik, Pienticc-IIall, Inc, 
1919), ‘122 pp A compiclicnsivc licatment of stliool-ioiiiiiiunily unh/.Uion and 
relations Valuable foi orientation and spctihc suxgfstioiis 

-, ".School and Community Dihhairraphy," IVinhinglon Stale Cuii irnliim Journal, 

Vol 7 (Novemhci, 1917, January anti Maich, 19IH) 'I lie most toniiaelienhive bibhog- 
raphy on the cammiiiiliy school 

Oi.soN, Clara M, and I’l 1 iciiiR, Noiman 1), i.enin and live (New Yoik, Alftcd P. 
.Sloan I'ound.uion, 1916), 101 jip Iliglilixliis the .Slo.m expeiimeiits in food, cloth 
mg, and shcltci 

QintriN, I James, "WJiat me the Social Concepts to he Developed in Cliihhcn,” Child 
hood EAucation, Vol 23, May, 1917, pp. '106‘109. Ilacful in (ncpaimg ataiemcnts of 
gencial concepts 

- , and Hanna. Lavone A, Education for Social Competence (Chicago, Scott, 

Foicsni.tii and Company, 1918), 572 pp While pimumly for secondary tcacheis, it 
contains niiiclr of value to uppei giade teachers 

Rugg, Haiold, Ameiican Life and the School Guii iciilum (Boston, Ciinn .tiul Company, 
1936) Chapieis XIX to XXIII especially helpful in constiuctmg a coiiise. 

Stanfoid Umvctsity, School of Education, Avuilton Education Source Book (New 
Y'ork, Hastings House, 1916), 865 pp A souice book toi teacheis, 
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VicKLRY, William E, and Cole, Stewait G, Intercultural Education m American 
Schools (New York, Harpei and Biothers, 1913), 211 pp Fropoied olijectives, 
melhodi, activities, and experiences which could be canieil out 
Weeks, Ruth Maiy, chairman, “Significant Concepts £rom Social Sciences,” A Cor- 
1 elated Curnculum^ a publication of the National Council of Teachers of English 
(New Yolk, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, 1936), p 15 Lists the significant con¬ 
cepts which the social studies can contribute in coiielated CLirnciiltim 
Wisley, Edgai Biiice, director, American History in Schools and Colleges (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1944), 148 pp The report of the Committee on ■Iineiican 
History in Schools and Colleges of the American Histoitcal Association, the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley Historical Association, and the National Council for the Social Studies 
Gives specific recommendations of topics and skills 

_, Teaching the Social Studies (Boston, D G Heath and Company, 1937) A 

comprehensive ticatinent and summary of the literatiiic in the social studies The 
anthoi discusses such sniijects as the grading of material, the social-stience teichci, 
utilizing community fesources, methods, etc The book contains extensive bibliog¬ 
raphies 

_^ and Adams, Mary A, Teaching Social Studies in Elementary Schools (Boston, 

D C Heath 8: Company, 1946) , 362 pp The best single reference foi cleincntaiv 
social studies 

"Wc, the Childien,” Educational Leadership, Vol 2, Maich, 1945, pp 242-271 Exccl- 
lenl lor me in beginning the study of mteicidtural atutitdes 
WiirGUTsioNE, J Wayne, and Campbell, Doak S , Social Studies and the American Wa\ 
of Life (Evanston, Ill, Row, Peterson and Company. 1942), 292 pp A gcncial 
treatment 

__ Lrc.c,in, Dorothy, and Rrm, Siirley, Baste Social-Science Skills (New Yoik, 

Heniy Holt &. Company. Inc, 194f), 181 pp Helpful suggestions of how to study 
social studies 


B Researches, Summaries, and Bibliographies 

lUklU Emily V, Chtlchen’s Questions and their Implications foi Planning the Ctir- 
uculiim (New York. Biueau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1915) , 172 pp Fifty percent social studies, eight peicent cuiieat events, Sb6/o local 
coranumiLics, thiity-eight jiercent scientific, 3 46% human body 
Burion William H , and otheis. Children’s Civic Information, 1924 193S (Los Angeles, 
Umveisity of Southern California, 1936) An extremely significant study of civic 

information of children , i a ^ 

Carey. Alice E. Hanna. Paul R, and Mcriam, J L, Catalog Units of Work, A^ivi- 
ties, Piojects, etc to 1932 (New York, Teachers College, Columbia 
also MeriaM T L, Activities, Piojects, Units of Work Catalogued for 1932193P 
(BerkHe; Cal/lorma, University of'cahfornia, 1943) A bibliography 
CHASE W Lmwood, Teaching Time and Place Relationships in 

His orv Doctor's thesis, Teacheis College. Columbia University, New York, 1934 
SZSlSSmloll S,ni,„. vol 16, M.rdi, 1935. pp 19S-199 The bod ,.„dy o„ 

‘wi'lllfw , -Vocobota, D,ffi».Uy c< 

Journal of Elemental y Education. Vol 3, May, 1935, pp 213-219 R p 
leadimr chrficiiUy in seventy-seven elementary social-studies books u w i 

cm, Uoyd Allen. "Inte.eronp MncUon," 

Oeiober, Ml. PP L.,.1 A„e„e. 

“Education for Citizenship, 1947 Excellent chapters in inteigioup 

pp 253-300 Siimmarues research Iiom 194-1 to lau 

education and the social studies rdurnhnnal Reseat ch Vol 14, 

''^Ser?194l ChT Vand "^-1 vrsummarucs ihe leseaich on social studies 
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and Chaptei VII the re-icaitli on "licuiU in .Social I'diu.ition" for the pievlous 
thiee ye.u poiiod 

Jackson, Vngil Davis. “'Ihe Measurctnenl of .Social t’rohcicncy,'' Jniitnal of Expert- 
inental Educalwn, Vol 8, June, 1910, pp. 122 171 Contains a v.ilualile suinnwiy of 
reseaieh 

Ji'NSiN, Kai, "S’ocial .Studies," Chitei liet>elnpinent and thr Cnrrirnhtm, T hirty Isiphth 
\e.iThook of the Naticni.il Society on the .Stnclv of 1 dtication I’ait I (lllooiiiinKton. 
Ill, I’uhlic .School Ihtlilishinfc CViriipany. IDtO) A most ttim(iielieiisive siinimaiy of 
the rc.seauh dealiiifi; with social sluilies roncepis anti plntenu’iii .n.iilalile 
Manski. Aillnir J, The llefteclion of 1 rarlii'is' Allihides m Ihr Altiluclff of Their 
Pii/iifs, Comiihvmons to I'cUitation. No 702 (New Ycnk. *1 fathers Collfm’, Cohimhia 
Ihuvctsity, 193(1) , Contains an cvcellcnt l>il)lio)>iaphy on channiUK alliliitlL's. 
MiciiAitis, John U, "Cunent Prohlt'ins of Mcinenlaiy Teatlicis tn lire Social Sluthcs," 
The Social Adiciier, Vol 3H, Mav, 1917, pp 221-22') jiitlmnent nt lire rnipottancc 
of teachers' cinestions hy siipcrvisois Useful in piepainrjj; iir.itcuals for te.irhois 
OJF^rvNN, Ralph H., "Hie I'lfects on the Child'a Devolopnient of Chanj'es in Cultural 
Inlluentcs," Joinnal of Educational Reseaieh, Vol. '10, Dcceinhci, 191(). pp 253 270, 
Ojemann points out the iiiemhcis of an elemental y student tntintil (1-5 G) assifinctl 
piuiishmcnts on the basis of a non an.ilytic approach to behavior. lire schtrol chcl 
notliuiK to help thcni analyze behavioi It merely per peliialcil their had practices. 
He oircii evidence that siiidciits cotiltl he tniiKht to an.ih/e hehavioc and that it did 
alfctt tlreh behavior pattern 

Piiiri, Roy A, lltmKiiARDi, Richtiid fV, and MiNoiii, 5'icloi, ‘The Social .Studies," 
Kcxnew of I'ducaltoiial Jlesemch, Vol 17. Octerher, 1917, pp. 279 292. Smnm.viiycs 
uiiiety ic'scaich studies for the jnevious tinec ye.u iieiiud 
"'I'hc .Social SukUcs," Reineiii of i'diuational Heicauh, Vol 11. Otlohii, 1911, jip 419 
474. Stimm.ui/es ic.seaith fiom 1937 to 1911 Cliapieis on nauiie and fiiuctioti, cur- 
iKtiliiiu, iiiethiids, (oiiiiiuuuiy life, and cv.ihiatum 
liiruN, Roll.! M, ".Sclectetl Reteiemcs in Ihe .Soti.il St ii'iites,” I.ti iitt iiinn' Sihiial Jour¬ 
nal, Octohei issue z\n annual corupil.ition of lefeu'iites seletietl fiom Ihe liiciatuie 
.ippeaiing duung the preceding ye.u hcgnii m 1953 
Wiiii’i'Li., Clcrtiudc, "How Can tlie Coiiise of Study Iinpiove the Use of Cieogi.iphic 
Matciial?" Elcmentaiy School foninal, Vol 13, Noremhei, 1912, pp 151 159 An 
analysis of lit) coiuses' of study. 

WiisoN, Horvaid Is, "Intergroup Rclation.s m Icaihing M.iteiials." I dutalionul Ilec 
Old, Vol 2K, Apul, 1917, pp 114 121 Shows madcipi.icies in lesis 
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Language Experiences: 
Learning to Use Language 


He Will use language as one eats with a fork, as one rides 
a bicycle, as one drives an automobile, without conscious 
reference to the laws of physics or of mechanics, but with 
thoughts of the message, of the meal, and of the journey 

—Lawrence H Conrad 

I. THF CHANGING CONCEPT OE LANGUAGE ARTS 

This quotation points the new tliiection of the language-arts progiam 
Fading IS the emphasis upon mechanics as teaching materials, and increas¬ 
ing IS the stress upon the expiession of the ideas and thoughts Significant 
is the disappeaiance of the term gjammai school and in its stead the sub¬ 
stitution of the expression elementmy school Instead of many suggestions 
for the Leaching of formal grammar, tlie newer courses are discussing 
situations in which the pupil uses language 

The only purpose of language is to improve and make easier communi¬ 
cation It makes possible the expressing of thoughts, ideas, and feelings 
by one person, through speaking or writing, and the taking in of those 
thoughts, ideas, and feelings by another through reading or listening 
The expression is meaningless unless it reflects the thinking of the one 
speaking or writing Just so the taking in of what one reads or hears is 
meaningless unless one leacts to it Hence, the real and only basis o£ 
language is thought, and no language has any value without it This has 
wide implications for school experience 

The change from, the formal, stilted classroom to the informal living 
situation of Hie modern room naturally provides situations in which the 
child has much more of an opportunity to express himself Assigned com¬ 
positions have given way to the child’s writing something he has a need 
to write His writing has a purpose, it is to be used for something; it is 
to meet a need of his own. When children aie given the opportunity to 
talk about something that is of interest to them, they respond freely t 
is only in such situations that language may be adequately developed 
A realization that effective expression, eithei oral or written, is best 
developed in relation to all of the activities of the child has resulted m 
changes m classroom piactices Expression itself has no subject-matter It 
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IS a technique As a lechnique it is best dt‘Vi'l()]K‘cl iii connettinn with the 
mateiial with whuli it is to he used H) oui tiaditional school set-up, wc 
did much to fuilhei the idea of many ilukhen th.it f'ood t xpiession was 
only inipoitant dining the English oi giaminai pei iod Dnmig the days 
when depaiLinentali/aium ivas iain[).nit. little attention was paid to de 
veloping .ibility to lead the subiec t nuittei texts, to mistakes in wiitmg 
oi spelling, that was the job ot the spelling oi leading oi English teachci, 
who of (ouise knew little ol the child's special needs 

A discussion ol the language .11 ts within the hunts ol one cliapui seems 
to be an im|JOssible task. M'hole books have been wiitten on oral expics- 
sion, wiitten expiessinn, leading, spelling, and wnting ' (loinpiehetisive 
summaiies oi the lescMiclies in these fields ctnei liteialU hundieds of 
pages It IS the purpose of this cliaptei to gue a point ol view 111 lelauon 
to the teaching of the language aits, some conceiit ol tlu piimipal out¬ 
comes which should icsult horn elemental y nisniution, some idea oL the 
practices of schools, and some ot the nioie iin|)oi unit ))iobkms and devel¬ 
opments in each ol these fields This furnishes .1 backgiound foi lui thei 
study in this aica, 

Puiposes of language expexiente. A tomnulice oi the National Council 
of Te.icheis ol English developed a list ol basic .inns foi instiiution in 
Ameucan schools. They .ue .is follows. 

I, l„ingiiage is a b.isic mstuuncnl m the maiiuen.nuc* of tlu* deinocr.ilic 
u’liy of life 

II Irure.ismgly free .incl elfcciive nueich.mgt* of ide.is is vital to hie in a 
cleinoc i.icy, 

III Lungu.ige study in the schools must be based on the langii.ige needs of 
living 

IV L.ingu.ige ability exp.aids with the individniil’s ex]U'nc'tKe. 

V English emu lies peison.il Ining and deepens until isUnulmg of social 
icl.uionslups 

VI English Uses litci.ilnrc of both p.ist .mil pxesent to illumine the con- 
tcmpor.iry scene 

VII Among tlic nations leprcscnted in the jnogiam of luer.iture, America 
should icccive major eniijh.isis. 

VIII A study of the motion judure .iiid radio is inclispens.ible in the English 
pi ogr.mi 

IX The go.ds of iiistuuiion in English .lie, in tlu* m.un, the same loi all 
young peojile, but die heights 10 be aii.iineci in .ulneving any one of 
them and the imiten.ils used foi the pui]iose will saiy with mdividuiil 
need 

X The development of social mulcisi.uulmg iluongh litei.ume letiuncs 
reading materials wuhin the compieheiision, the soti.il intelligence, and 
the emotional range of the pupils whose lives they arc expected to in¬ 
fluence 

XI English perv.ades the life and woik ol the school 

1 Sec such liooks listed in the fust two sections of the leCcicnccs at the end of the 
chaptei 

2 Sec especially the last section of refeicnccs at the end oC the chapter 
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XU Englibh enuchei, pcisoiidlity by providing expencncc of intrinsic n'orth 
lor the individual 

XIII Tctichers uuth speciali/ed training aie needed for edecLivc instruction m 
the language arts '' 

A claiification of jiuipose is vital to directing the language-arts prograin 
of any school No matter whether one mates a statement of purposes, 
actual piacticc always implies the conscious oi iinconscious acceptance of 
a philosophy Most of the language tcacliing of the formal elementary 
school indicated that detailed coirectness was the purpose In contrast 
the language teaching in many schools to-day implies that genuine ex¬ 
pression, appropriateness, indmduality, and the development of the child 
as a thinting person are the piimaiy pm poses to be leah/ed 

Listed |rurposcs, though they may be most acceptable, have no value 
unless appiopiiatc activities aie selected to leahzc them Fiom lesults it 
would appeal that too many systems have had one committee woiking 
on statements ol piuposes and anothci committee on sub]ect-matter 
Then final report was brought together without any iclationship between 
them Unless activities aie selected which will tealize the purposes, obvi¬ 
ously the puiposcs will not be lealized 

The interrelationship of the language arts Research is continually 
verifying the concept that, since each of the language aits is pist a facet 
of the larger piocess of communication, there should be a great deal of 
inteirelationship Children must use woids in speaking and have them 
meaningful bclore they can read them successfully They can spell better 
the words which they read with understanding and which they want to 
use tor ihcir own purposes Their hand writing even impi oves when they 
use It in purposeful communication, when someone important to them 
IS going to read it In the traditional school all these "subjects" weie 
taught sepal ately with little or no relationship to each other A great 
deal of effort was wasted When instead all these skills aie used purpose¬ 
fully in relation to an area of interest, they reinfoice one another and the 
learning process becomes more efficient and effective 

One school system lists the following objectives and then goes on to 
give suggestions loi implementing them 

1 To improve the quality of thinking through a word-dehnealion of ex¬ 
pel icn res 

2 To develo]! an appreciation of personal experiences which are increased 
in significance Llnough language 

8 To develop ability to observe environment more accurately and through 
communication lo share this observation with olhers 

4 - To develop appreciation lor effective usage as a means of iinprovizig ex¬ 
pression 

’“basic Aims for English Instruction m American Schools" (pieparecl by the Basic 
Aims Committee of tlie National Council of Teacheis ot Fnglisb) (copsuglu by W 
Wilbiit Hatfield The English Jamunl, 211 W 68tli St, Chicago 21, Hhnois, published 
by the University of Chicago Piess). English Journal, Vol 31, famiaiy, 19)2, pp 40-65 
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5 [n dc'vt'l()]> ,i[)picti.itu)ii ol a rich vocalnil.iry because it makes possible 
inoic acicqvuUo expression 

(i I () develop ability Ini tleai cx])iession in eveiyday speeth and willing 

7 In develop more .idequate peisonalities in social lelaiiimships ihiongh 
unptoved buduy and accompanying ease in cominunKaiion 

3, To iiiipiove peisnnal integiation (liiongh the use nl l.ingn<ige in ueativCj 
constructive activities and as a lalion.d pioccdure m pioblenis of mental health* 

Intericlations of language and personality Real cfiiiinuimcaLian m a 
Iieo atmospheie is one oi the essentials lor good emotional ckvelojnncnt. 
If a child tail and may exjness his thoughts and Leelmgs so that his class 
mates and lus teachei truly understand, il rii letuin he can tiuly undei- 
stand the thriigs they aic trying to tell him, he is well along on the road 
to emotional health He will be able bettei to shaic others' expciiences 
vicaiiously He will gain conbdciice and cLuily lus own thinking by cx- 
piessnig his own ideas He can learn self-ccmtinl and thonghtlulness of 
others by not rncmopoh/ing the cemversation. 

Social conuretence rs aided by being able to speak with facility, to com¬ 
mand the attention of the gLou{) or of an inchv'uliial, to have an awaie 
ness of the leelaigs of otheis as yon speak, to be sensitive to iheii leactioiis 
to ycmi way of expiessing youisell In fact, the sotial sense of an individ¬ 
ual is )udged by lus litncss to say the light thing at the light time, to put 
otheis at ease, to make lus points without aicnising undue antagonism 
and to coiuiol si>eech when necessary 

Language patteius are closely related to the peison.ihty ol the pupil 
Too olten this lelationslup is ncglcciccl in the application ol mechanical 
teaclung piocccluies A suivey ol the Madison, ^Vlsconsm, elcmentaiy 
schools showed appinximaioly onc'-filth ol the pnjiils with language cliiTi 
ciiltics Piactically all of these aic an integtal pan of some peiscmaliLy 
problem and must be tieatecl as such. Duett teaching m these aieas is 
helpiul only after the basic emotional pioblem is being solved. The 
language difficulties, with the numbci ol pupils Irani kiiitleigai ten 
through giaclc six, which the teachers found are as follows. ° 


Embarrassment in speaking before a class (cimidity) . 243 

Eagerness to talk—tendency to monopoli/e . . 119 

Speech coo low oi fast . ... 112 

Inability to listen. . . .... 104 

Rambling talk. . 72 

Usage errors . . ..... 67 

Unwillingness to lake p.u t m discussion. 67 

Indifference to discussion . . . 60 

Lack of oiigmality , . . . .... 56 


Too much docility m accepting criticism or connnents m discussion . 20 

“i San Diego County Schools, Trends tn f'lenicnlaiv Education A Tcachei.%' Guide 
(San Diego, California, 19If) p 33 

1 Gladys L Pottei, "Reading, Willing, and Speaking Then CoiiUihiition to Social 
Compelence," Ctiildhood Education, Vol 19. Octobci, 1912, pp 09-73 

0 Adapted fiom Ethel Mabie (Falk), "Language Ability and I’eisonality Adjustment,” 
Elementaiy English Review, Vol 10, Septembci, 1933, pp IGf 166 Copyright, 1933, by 
C C Certain 
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This study of the Madison teachers is another contiibution to the 
lapidly nici easing evidence of the need for the teacher to be concerned 
with the total development of the pupil Effective giowth is not obtained 
from a rigid compartnientahzation of teaching effort 

This approach to language teaching through a recognition ol the vaii- 
ous problems of pupils appeals to have much more significance than the 
usual correction of minute errors which has been stressed by so many 
itemists A helpful characterization of the gioupings of these pioblems 
has been given by Falk. 

Language and Personality Problems 

1 There aie supeiior performers who are individual and interesting m dieir 
expression and who need only oppoiLumty and suggestions They may need also 
the removal of some of the standardizing, stultifying directions that we give 
“Use an interesting beginning sentence and a good closing sentence that refers 
to the topic” or “Begin your sentences with although, nevothelest, etc” 

2 There aie other pupils who talk rapidly, with little interest m their 
listeners and with little evidence of clear thinking They need to be made awaie 
of the two-way nature of language—to realize that communication really consists 
of what some one understands of what we say and not merely of what we say 

3 Theie are those who can investigate a problem and organize material, but 
who become self-conscious when reporting to a group Foi them we must remove 
the fear of a hypercritical audience of classmates and the type of teacher whose 
ear is tuned only for mistakes 

4 There are those who in their home environment acquire only a meager 
vocabulary and usage that is socially unacceptable, so that habits of correct and 
adequate expression are difficult to build Perhaps a different level of achieve¬ 
ment must be determined for them 

5. There aie those who wish to monopolize the discussion, and who have the 
habit of repeating or completing what others say They need to be made sensi¬ 
tive to the reactions of other people 

6 There aie those who have ideas, but who aie indifferent to die require¬ 
ments of neatness and correctness of form They need rooie motivation, than is 
found in the usual English assignment m which the student writes merely to 
prove to the teachei and his competing classmates that he can do it It is not 
inconceivable that a lively boy may discover situations m which he needs and 
wants to write well It may be to secure a pamphlet on a subject m which he is 
interested or to make contact with some well-informed person It may be to 
wiite up his own experiments or hobbies At any rate, those pupils must he 
given a chive of their own because they have outgrown the superficial motive 
of pleasing the teachci 

7 There arc those who have no feeling for organization of thought, and who, 
consequently, wiite poor sentences and paragraphs They need not more drill 
on gi ammai or sentence exercises hut real heljo with discovering a mam idea 
and sticking to it 

8 There are those who are imitators, and who are not independent m 
gathering information to shaie witli others I wonder that there are not more 
of such prohlemst How can we expect either speaker or audience to be genuine 
and unusual when we ask them all to write and talk on the same topic—and 

T Ethel Mabie Falk, “Adiustment Through English Expiession," The English Journal, 
High School Edition, Vol 2fi, May, 1937. pp 384-38S 
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Llien Lo listen to die product on foity papers! 'Iiy listening [inty tunes to even 
the most inteicsting talk' 

II nil' CIIANC.INC, CONCFl'TS LANt.t'Vt,!' RFM I-’CTS 
CUnURAI IIVIl.S 

What a vauciy ol language is heard on the Inst day nl sthnol ni a first 
grade class! The Spanish youngstei talks lather Inoken Fiiglish, but his 
Spanrsh flows fieely, the lads who just ailived fiom New KngJand and 
the South seem to speak dilleicntly, the piofessoi’s d.uightei uses “goocl" 
English, and ihe girl liom the othei side of the Hacks uses “tenibk” 
English Wlieic have these chikhcn leained tiien language? What kind 
of language do they continuously hcai? As the whole .uca ol language is 
considered we need answeis to these t|ut‘stions 

Eoices at woik to change the stiess on usage aic numeious Attempts 
to answer "WJiat is goocl English?", studies ol thilthen’s eiiois, studies of 
influences on good usage, newer lights on leauung, and the consriousucss 
ol the imjioitance ol meaning lathei than loiin aie all adecting the teach 
mg of language Many forms condemned m giamm.n liooks are now 
accepted." Rescaich has suj^phecl data coiueiuing the most tommoii 
errors. Eoi mal giammar lias shown little tianslei to good usage Mt'anmg 
has Ijeromc inoie imporiant than paising 'Do know tliat vii tiie in "Virtue 
c'linohles us" is a common sulistanlivo, ol tlie neutet gendei, the thiul 
person, the smgulai uumbei, and in the nomnuitive case, lias lelativcly 
little v.tluc Most of us are concerned with othei values that virtue might 
have. 

Coriectnc.s.s m English The determination ol touectness ni English 
must lest u[)<m these ciitena, according lo the- N.itional Council of 
Tcachcis of English “ 

1 Collect usage must find its authority in the living l.uigiiage of today 

2 It must recogimc dialect and gcogi.iphical v.uiaiions 

3 It must judge the appropriateness of the exjnessiim to tiie piuposc in¬ 
tended 

4 It must iccogiu/c social levels of speech 

5, It must take into account the historical dcselojimcin ol the language 

Much confusion has lesultecl in [naciue by l1u‘ acceiitame ol aibitiaiy 
standards oC what constitutes good English. In the list ol basic piiiuiplcs 
it IS apjiaicnt that the authorituiian mcw])cuiU ol Avhal is cornel is not 
acceptable. Good English then is ". . that loim ol speech which is appro¬ 
priate to the purpose of the spcakei, tiue to the language as it is, and 
comfortable to speaker and hstenet It is the piodiut ot custom, neither 

8S A Lcon.n cl .mcl H Cl Mollelt, “Cinienl Definuums of I in 1 ngtish ITs.ige," 

English Journal^ Vol Ki, May, 1927, pp SII 359 

“ Nauonal Council of Tcaclicis of English, An Exju’iiriicc CuUKiilum in English 
(Neiv Yoik, VpplLLon-GciiLuiy Crofts, Inc, 1935). p. 212 
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cramped by lule nor Ireed from all lestramt, it is never fixed, but changes 
with tire organic lile of the language ” 

Levels of usage Undoubtedly the most significant interpietation of this 
definition loi teaching practice has been made by Pooley in his discussion 
of levels of learning He says that in American speech fiom Maine to 
California, six levels of language use may be recognized They are “(1) 
the illitciatc level, (2) the homely level. (3) the iniormal standard level, 
(4) the formal standard level, (5) the literary level, and (6) the technical 
level ” Obviously, they are not distinct nor mutually exclusive Nor are 
they entirely arranged in ascending order beyond level three The ele¬ 
mental y teacher is interested in obtaining moi e pioficicncy at level three 
and m moving individuals up fioui levels one and two This recognition 
of the speech level of a child offers much to enable the teacher to provide 
better loi individual work A biief chaiacteiization of the six levels is as 
follows 


1 The Illiterate Level 


The most surprising fact about the illueiate level of speech is Us widespread 
uniformity It is not merely a haphazard senes of lapses from standard English, 
but IS laiher a distinct and national mode of speech, wuh a iairly regular gram¬ 
mar of Us own It IS cfiaracterizecl principally by inversions of the forms of ir- 
regnlai verbs, the confusion of regular and irregular verb tense forms, a bland 
disregard of number agreement in subjects and verbs and pronoun relations, 
the confusion of adjcciives and adverbs, and the employment of certain syn¬ 
tactical combinations like the double negative, the redundant subject, and the 
widely split infinitive Some examples of the consistent grammar of illiterate 
English follow 

1 Invcisioii of the paits of iiicgulai veilis I seen, done, come, give, etc (past tense) 

2 SimpUrication of the verb to be 

3 Confusion o£ logulai and iiicgnlii veib tense foiins 

Glowed, thioxved, siuaiig, chimb, etc 

4 Reduplicated preterits 

Dcownded, altochted, costed 

5 Lack of number agieeincnt in subjects and verbs 

Four boys teas aiiestecl 

6 Confusion of number and case in pionouus 

Us boys ivent, foi we gnls 

7 Confusion of adjectives and adveibs 

The gul sings beantifid 

I don't feel too good, 

8 Syntactical combinations 

That Ihete crittei is lame 

We ain’t got no bacon 


These are. of course, only a few of the typical forms and constructions of the 
ilhteiale level, but they are practically universal in American speech of this leve 
An exceedingly intereLng Ld full account of the common speech in America 


10 Robeit C Pooley. "The Levels of Language," Educational Method, Vo) 16, March, 

1937. p 290 

11 Ibid , p 291 
S2ibid, pp 291-295 
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m.iy be fouml hi C.li.iptci IX ol The Ameuian / (Injiinh l-dition), by 

H. L. Moiuken 


2. 'I Ht IIOMHY I.IM'I 

M.iiiy ^viiti'is OH s|i(H'ch b'vcK do nut distmuuisli tlie homely level [lom the 
illiiciale level, ])C)h.tps with consideiahle pistite But theie setnis to be ,1 [airly 
Liniteis.il aie.i ol sjieeth use lyiUfj; between ilic tompleielv vulff.u and the m 
[oimal si.uidaid levels It olteii has a slightly quaint oi nkl-lashioucd cast to it 
and displ.iys, in many of its sjiecilu forms, the suisisals ol uouls .iiul idioms 
once widely used hut now dropped from slantlaid spcecli. Chai.ictenstic 
[oiins of the homely level are 

It don’t iii.itlei a bit 
I e\pc'tt you'ie the iien teachei. 

I can't Jiatdly do it. 

Now wbcic aic we at> 

Lay don'll, set up to the table 
He luited (tn lined) uii ,uul sboiucd. 

To these laiily univeisal fornib muit be added the distintt uses of regional 
dialects like to liniitc foi at home, ol New 1‘iigland, the use ol aihiiitc Itn hke, 
of the South, and the use of patk in the sense ol taiiy oi wt.n, ol the West (he 
path': a mean gun) 

'Ihe homely level is [leihaps the mote ih.ii.icteiistK s|>ee(li foiin of the 
Aineiicaii people .is a nation Its users .ire iieithei tonqileiely “illueiate” nor 
fully '‘tnluucd" It is the speech level in the homes ol ihe v.ist nia|oiity ol 
children who allend out public schools, and its loinis and pi cnli.ii ities in.ike up 
the gre.iici jiai L ol the so c.died "eiiors" in I'liglish vvhuh .iie he.nd in class 
rooms luioss the niiticm. 

S Bin iNtORMAl .SlAMlAIll) Livii 

It is exceedingly dilhcult to thaw a sh.iifi line ol deiii.ni.ition between the 
homely and inloimal sianclaid levels, on the one li.md, .ind the infoim.il 
staiicLucl and the form.tl standaicl on the othfi Ihe best w.iy to desttibe tliese 
three levels Is to illustrate then central cli.naciei istics, .mcl to allow readily 
that they shade nnjierccjrtibly one into another, eluding all clforts at exact 
delimitation In a gciner.il way inlormal st.indaid Fnghsh ni.iy be dermed as the 
aggregate of grammatic.il forms, synlaciital con.sirinLions, and idioms which pass 
current among the more discinmn.iting users of l-nglish lor all coinraon and 
everyday piujroses ol communication It avoids ecjii.dly the laxness ol the homely 
level and the stillness of the fotmal standard level, yet in any extended conversa¬ 
tion condneted m the inloinial .sL.ind.iid level some cli.ii.uteiistus of the homely 
level and the formal standard level will he observed. Never tireless, and despite 
these occ.isirm.ll intrusions, inloiniiil st.mcl.ird hiigbsh is .i clearly lecognw.rble 
form of speech Much of the qudrbhng over the miiuUiac of "toiicct Liiglish" 
among people of some ecliication .incl culture has its b.rsis in the failure to 
recognii'e and allow differences which exist between the iiilounal standard and 
the formal standarcl levels Worse yet, much of the time spent in English class¬ 
rooms on "diction'’ and "correct us.igc" is employed in the ignorant zeal to 
replace usages of informal .standard English, which are in peifcctly good stand¬ 
ing, with formal or literary usages, which are indubitably "correct” but fre¬ 
quently out of tune with the spirit ol the communication into which they are 
forcibly injected 
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The examples o£ miormal standard English are naturally legion, since this 
level IS the core of the spoken and wiittcn English of to day For that leason the 
examples listed below have been chosen to illustrate the usages tvhicli are gener¬ 
ally accepted in informal comxnunication, but which are excluded from formal 
standard English 


Examples 

He blamed the accident on me 
The picnic ivas a failure, dice to a heavy showei 
No one knows what transpiies m Washington 
Does any one know if he was there? 

I liave nevei seen any one act like he does, 

His lemaiks aggravated me 

Wlieic do you get those hind of gloves? 

We hart just tivo dollars beltoeen the four of ns 
I caidt help but go to the store 
Who did you send for? 

John IS the quickest of the two 

They wcie vety pleased with the new house 

It was good and cold (nice and toaim) in the loom 

I will tiy and do it 

They invited John and myself 

When did you get through with your woik? 

As long as you have come, we can stait 
It luas awfully nice of you to come 


4 The Formal Standard Level 

Formal standard English diffeis fiom the informal level jifmcipally lu a subtle 
change iii the tone and effect of the communication as a whole This change 
rests on a number of slight alterations and substitutions in vocabulary and 
syntax, which when taken by themselves would be scarcely noticealiJe, but in 
combination produce the formal level In general the iharactenstics of the more 
formal style of communtcatiort are these. 

1 More exactness and greater selection in vocabulary, with the definite avoid¬ 
ance of words, constructions, and idioms distinctly associated ivilh informal 
speech 

2 Greater piecision in formal agreement of number, both in subject-verb 
and pronoun-antecedent relationships, and in case-agieemcnt of pionouns 

3 The avoidance of contractions in speech and writing, and ol abbreviations 
m writing 

4 More precise word order, paiticularly with respect to the position of 
modifying words, phrases, and clauses 

5. More varied and complex sentence stiucture, tending toward periodicity 

In this level oI English speech will be lound the public address and the foimal 
writing of educated people 

Examples 

I shall be glad, to help you 

Neither of the men was injined 

Ileie are three luhom wc have omitted fiom the list. 

1 had lather stay at home 

I am lathei absuid, am 1 iiol^ 

It behooves me to complete this woik 
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5 Tut I.niRAR^ I,fvn 

The attempt to (listinjruish a htei.ny level f)l Fiif>hsh use as a loim ot 
langii.igc lecogni/ahly diflerent from ilie loim.il standard level is an enteipuse 
riaught with some danger It rctpiucs beyond .ill douln a innie limited dclini- 
tion nl litciary rnglish tlian tliat usii.dly given in textbooks It is, theicforc, 
assumed that what is commonly called count Fiiglish Inihulcs the usages of at 
least thiee levels: the mfoimal standard, the formal standaul and the literary 
levels Coitectness tvlthin this aica lests iijion a sensitivity to the apjnopriate- 
ness of the usage, lathei ih.m u|)on an iirbitiaiy iighi and wtong 

Literary English is taken to mean that foini of speeth rn wiitnig wludt in 
atm goes beyond mete utility to adneve beauty It diffcis ftom formal standard 
English not so iniuh in kind as in [niipose and elleit In diction n seeks not 
only accuracy in meaning liut also a subjective quality of suggestions aioused by 
the sound of tht word or the associated ideas and feelings In foim it goes 
beyond mere oidcrhness to achieve ihytliin, symnuniy, and balance In every 
respect it sin passes the otdinary piose of cnmnninuation in the attainment of 
esthetic values transcending the needs tif cteiyday cvpiession 

(i I’m 11 caiNic Ai I I \ 1 I 

Ihc tecluiical level in English use is chaiaclcu/ed piinti|>ally by a voc.ihulary 
pecidnii to the specific held oJ knowledge, .ittniiy, m spoil in winch it is used 
It IS not lU'cessaiily a th.u.utinistu nl leaining ni ,ul\,inietl it,lining 1 he base¬ 
ball "I,in" and the devotee of the pri/e-iing Iniv'c each a technical voiahulary 
as pn//lmg to the uninitialed as the pinfessiotial pallet of tin physicist or 
cntoinologi.sl 

The technical level in modem English is best ilhisii.ited by excerpts flora 
professional writings in specific fields One .sclctiion is .uldecl below to show 
the technical level ,is it .ippe.iis in the jiopiilar field of sjiort 'I'eclnntal words, 
or common woids used in a technical .sense, .ire italici/ed 

'Mlci rniivmg the (list and second icmnds. black expeiienced some dillicuUy m the 
thud I’nronc worked him with a right swing All the time, however, the cad ueler 
found some fine openings fen his shoit blows, those with his iighf seivmg to hemg a 
motive over Pnione's left eve 

Informal standard level aim of elementary school. The standard for 
good English, as fax as elementary school is ronretned, is the inloimal 
sLanclaid level Many pupils do not use English of tins level naUirally, so 
the teaching )ob i,s really to help them accjune a new dialerl Their basic 
dialect has been acciuircd at an early age, practically euiiiely by e.n The 
job of leal educadon, oi changing ol these basic patterns, must piocced 
slowly by oppouimities to hear and use the lughei level ol spc'crh, Unless 
the school piogr.im has been eflective in alteiing the level of his ical 
speech, no piogicss has been made. No inattei how glibly he can icpeat 
rules of usage, the only change winch is significant is m Ins basic speech 
habits Poolcy makes these teaching suggestions '' 

1 Gam the respect and confidence of the child 

2 Show him the need lor new patterns of cxpiessinn to meet the standards 
of the classroom 

' /hid , p 297 
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Repeat the patterns (e g ^ 1 •latu, I did, etc) aloud, dealing with one at 
a time 

i Conduct liequeiit conversations with the class, calling Lor the use oE the 
lorms being taught Each child should practice the use o£ the new pattern, and 
should hear others use it 

5 Coriect, patiently and without iiniation, the lapses of the student 

6 Limit this procedure to but few fonns at a tunc, to permit of concentrated 
effort 

7 Limit strictly the tune allotted to these encrciscs, so that they may con 
tribute to free speech and writing, but not usurp their place in the English 
classioom 


in WHAT r,ANGUAGF, EXPFRIFNCES ARF VITAL TO THF CHILD? 


Thinking is the lounclation of all the language arts Word calling, un¬ 
thinking repetition of stories read or heard, uncritical acceptance of 
others’ statements ate not real education And this is very largely what 
IS being taught in schools today As long as the child can say the words 
coirectly, it is thought that he can read If he can "give back" the stories 
he heais or reads, parrot fashion, and find the answers to fact questions, 
It IS thought that he understands and has learned The child may of his 
own accord do some thinking about the story or the information Unless 


he does it is of little value to him. 

One teacher used the plan of never asking the child to retell what he 
had read or heard Instead she asked his own reactions to it If the young¬ 
ster is not expecting this approach, he often hasn't much ol an idea what 
to say I-Ier plan, then, started out by building up a leadiness for the 
story or information, as is often done, but included in it a thought-pio- 
vokmg statement She might say to a first grade, "I wonder what you will 
think of the way Tommy solved liis problem,” “I wonclei if you can think 
of some othei way he could have solved it ’’ Then after the story is read 
either orally or silently, the children are all set with their ideas, and a 
lot of good thinking is going on This can be adapted to any sirai ar 
situation m any grade and changes the whole purpose and procedure of 
reading or listening It is probably the most significant procedure in 
developing the language arts 

Hildreth says, "Reading is ‘thinking,’ so poor language comprehension 

IS the cause oL reading disability”-^ Kaplan says that oral language is 

r Tc wf* ran j’nv Tlie Revt^iv of Educcitio'i'idl 

most important, for we think as we can say . , „ 

Resecnch, which discusses the language arts, has a chapter enti 

guage and the Higher Mental Piocesscs” which deals with the devclop- 

Lnt of thinking It points out that the eliikl needs things to think about. 


iiGcitiude Hildreth, -Inteuclationships Among the Language Arts.- 

nal, Vol -IB, May, 1918, pp '176-483 
loVol 13, ApiiL 1913, pp 88-114 


Elemsnlaiy 
School Jow- 
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such as inCoiniaLion and experiences, and ihings to dunk with, such as 
votabuLuy and lacility in expressing ideas and concepts. 

In em))liasicing the lact that ability in the language aits is nioie than 
being able to letogni/e and say woids ot sentences oi stones, one authoi 
locates “New Horuons.”’" He points out that the child must learn how 
to distinguish between woitl and fart, between the symbol and the leality 
He must lecogni/e the language that describes feelings, opinions, luclg- 
ment, and that which dcsnilies fact The fust grade is none too early to 
make a beginning m this daection, and incieasingly ihiough die giades 
chilclicn should be led to dilfcrentiatc and evaluate They should use 
the context, piCMOiis cxpciience, and picsent intention of the jicison 
speaking or the authoi to determine significance. They should learn to 
giiaicl against unwairanted gcneialttie.s and to keep their judgments 
tentative 

Es'erywhctc writers point out the advantage of itch, full, and varied 
experience lor thinking in all phases of the language ai is Ovei and ovei 
studies have shown that the activity piogiam not only develops mastety 
of the iuudamcmal knowledges and skills fully as well as any tiaditional 
piogiam, but that it is “more elTectivc m developing clulcUcn’s attitudes, 
intetesis, social beliavioi, ability to think and ability to work on then 
own initiative’"These are the fundamental things needed in any good 
educational piogiam and ccitainly as a basis for meaningful commnm- 
cation 

An expciiinent was tried in developing thinking in the third giade’*’ 
m which gicat gains wcic made in only four months. The teacher guided 
the pupils in solving the problenw of the classioom Tlie cluldrcn helped 
to jslan the activities accoiding to their own thought-oiil and established 
purposes They wcic ficc to discuss all problems. 'Flicy giew ni self-chrcc 
tion, self-clisciplinc, good habits and attitudes. No one can be lorcod to 
think, but these childien, thiough their planning, developed a feeling 
of responsibility which led to reul thinking, rich and varied experience, 
as well as information and functional skills The teachci who next took 
the class felt that in addition to all this, the gioup excelled all otheis she 
had had in enthusiasm, incpiisitivcncss. and creativeness 

Glaser set up a gioup ol cpiesiions by which to check evidences of 
giowtii in ciiLical thinking in his experiment. 

1. Does the child show inci casing sensitivity to vague or ambiguous woicls 
or phrases and ask what they mean (awful, swell, radical, clcrnociatu, eu.)f 

2 Docs he tend to cpicstion the authority lor a statement? 

Jolin J DeBoei. “New Horizons for the Language Alts," Flcmentary Fnfflnh Re 
view, Vol 23, March, 19-16, pp 108-114 

IS J Wayne Wiightstonc, "EvalnaLion of the Expeninent With the Activity Progiam 
in the New Yoik City FJementary Schools," Journal of Educahonnl Rpscatrji, Vol 38, 
December, 1944, pp 212 2')7 

10 Norma Gienci and Loins F Kaths, "Thinking in Grade III," Educational Re¬ 
seat ch RuUehn, Vol 24, Febiuary, 1911, pp 38-42 
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3 Does he require evidence in support of any conclusion he is asked to 
accept? 

4 Does lie clistiTiguisli lacts from interpretation of tacts or [alse inferences? 
(For example, "According to die report of die National Resources PJ arming 
Board, 87 per cent ol the families in the United States had an income of less 
than 1?2,500 during the years 1935-36 This proves that most people aie too lazy 
or too stupid to earn moie”) 

5 Does he sec relationships between related facts and draw warranted gener¬ 
alizations? 

6 Does he collect and organize facts into a coherent unit and show how his 
conclusion follows logically from those facts? 

7 Does he consider negative as well as positive evidence on the question 
he IS discussing? 

8 Is he tolerant ol new ideas and open to the consideration of new evi¬ 
dence? 

The child’s progress in meeting these critena will be slow The teacher, 
however, needs to be aware of these goals all through a child’s education 

Language experiences Language experience must be carefully planned. 
In too many cases the sLiess on incidental teaching has led to the neglect 
of oppoituniLies to develop language abilities The teacher must be con¬ 
scious oi the vaiious types of language expeiiences and the situations in 
which they can be developed. The chapter on Teacher’s Methods m 
Language Instruction in the Yearbook on Language has many illus- 
tiative procedures which are suggestive The situations occui' both within 
and without the unit Situations that have stimulated children to speak 
spontaneously and write purposefully have been listed 

Oral Communication 

Conversation and discussion 
Messages, announcements, and reports 
Plans and evaluations 
Diaraalic activities 
Performance of social amenities 
Choral speech 

Informal telling of ]okes and riddles 

Assembly talks 

Club meetings 

Listening to radio broadcasts 

Written Communication 

Letters and notes 
Dianes, rcpoi ts, and records 
Experience stories 
Imaginative writing 

20 National Society foi the Study ot Education. Teaching Language in the Elemen- 
taiy School, Foiiy-Thncl Yembook, I'axt II (Chicago, Univeisity ot Chicago Press, 

1914), p 65 . ^ j 

21 Angela M Broenmg, “Teacher's Methods in Language Instruction,' Forty-TIwa 
Yeaibooh of N S S E , Part II (Chicago, Ill. Deiiarlment of Education, Chicago Univei- 
sity, 1944), Chapter VII 

2 2 San Diego County Schools, op at, pp 
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Reviews and summaries 

liibhofrraphics 

Rules 

Charts and posters 

Notes, mcmoi.incl.i, and outlines 

Labels, talcs, and sijrns 

Announcements, notites, .uid advertisements 

Directions and explanations 

Fillmg in forms 

Macho /JUJgjfims It ha.s only been tiiiile iftently and in udatis'cly few 
schools that childicn have pioduccd ladio jnof^iams. Much hslcniiitr lias 
been done Clevci teachcis have had childien tonsiuut tni niuiophones 
and "pieiend" bioadcast piojiiianis to then class oi school Howevei.moie 
and moie aie childien piochicing piograms and pic'senting them ovei 
their local stations Such woik is desuibed paintidaily u’cll Iiy Ctdlahan, 
Levenson, Novokovsky, Tolleiis, and WocUel (see hdiliogiaphy) The 
motivation ini'olvcd in “going on the an" is tieinendons. 4 he learning 
Avludi comes horn jilanuing, wiiUiig, and leheaising siuh a leal life c\ 
]iciience is luestnnahle. Thinking, expiessinu hotli oi.il anti ■wiittcn, 
speech and voice clevelopnicni, all gam gieally in such pui|)ost'Ud activ¬ 
ity, Be ceitain, liowevei, to have all childien appeal on such a piogiam. 
If numbeis pieveiU all appealing .it the same turn, then divide the class 
into ghoups for successive appealanccs. It is too olten tlie tendency when 
piesenting any kind of piogiam loi the public to use onl)' tlic most tal¬ 
ented. Till!, can not be dc‘fP7i(lrcl on any gunmeh. 'Ihe child who needs 
expeuente is dcnu'cl it 'T’he child who does not need it is chosen again 
and again until he begins to feel quite supeiioi. In Lati he thinks he is 
discriminated against if he is, on some occasion, not included! 

Language opportunities in units. Many c)p[Kn tumties aiise in connec- 
lion with the rcgulai units ot wenk to develop these vaiious phases of 
language ability Language expciiences aic best developed in situations 
wheie childien have something to say and some icason foi saying it One 
of the most inteiesting studies of oppoitumties to develo}) language abili¬ 
ties in connection with the social-studies and science uiuts was done by 
the tcacheis of Buibank, Cahtcnnia The leacheis horn kmdeigaitcn to 
grade SIX listed the lelalecl leadmg and language activities The complete 
compilations from ceitain guides aie leinoduic'cl to show the vaiiefy and 
types of language oppoitumties which aie available to the aleu teacher 

RtADiNG AND Languac,u Aciiviiiis LI'iiii/ii) IN Unus oi Work 
AS Lisini BY CiAssRooM Tlaciilrs ' 

Reading Activiltes—Grade I 

Stories and poems read by Ihe teaclici 

Labeling of pictures and objects m room 

2’Extracts hoiii a bulletin coinpilecl by clcmenlaiy tcacheis unilci the direcuon oE 
Lillian Lamoieaux, "Learning Acuvitics Found m the llemenlaiy Schools oC Che Ilui 
bank City Scliool System" (Buibank Calif. 1935) 
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Looking at books, relating to the unit, on the library table 
Relating individual experiences 
Making cooperative cliaits 
Making dictionary charts 

Making individual charts relating to the unit 

Reading individual books made from charts 

Reading and making stories for moving pictures 

Reading bulletins from board 

Reading pre-primcrs relating to the unit 

Making chart stories about things brought to school 

Dramatizations 

Learning the names of some things relating to die unit 
Doing seat work related to the unit 
Reading of daily news 

Reading simple books from public library 
Reading of "Pre-Primer "Weekly’’ 

Simple silent reading to answer questions 

Reading aloud parts of stories, playing the pait of some charactei 
Book reports 

Keeping library chart record 

Playing class games using words relating to the unit 
Gathering and labeling exhibits 

Language Activities—Gra.c[.G V 

Group discussions on unit 

Room discussion and contributions on unit 

Dramatization of unit material 

Reading of original composition of poetry 

Telling of stories based on units 

Oial contrasts of races, occupations, and homes 

Organizing and carrying on a class club 

Plays given with audience situation 

Giving of poems related to unit 

Stones of imaginary travel 

Oral discussion on the rights of the constitution 

Oral comparisons made of living conditions in sections of U S A 

Oral discussion of care of exhibited material brought from home, etc 

Bringing in of lelated questions, discussing and classifying them 

Developing poise in talking before groups with and without notes 

Trip to Exposition Park 

Giving plays for class 

Giving plays for P T A 

An excursion to Pony Express Museum 

Field trip to city parks to study trees 

Compositions i elated to units (individual) 

Booklets compiled of unit material 
Spelling words listed to use in wiitten work of unit 
"Written work of reports of group activity 
Written material taken from research 
Reproduction of stories 

Written drill to eliminate overuse of and, well, but 

"Written words to enlarge vocabularies 

"Written plays to give to group or other audiences 
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Written spelling 

Written ni.ueii.il to empliasi/e (.ipit.il letters 
Wiittcn mithnes 

Wiitien (juestiniis ftn tl.iss oi dietkups 

XVYitin^r nl jjiieins (mif^ui.il) 

Wiilin(^ of .stones 

Writiiifj of letteis (tjiisiness nnel witial) 

Wilting of itnierarics 

riodiKLion of wiiiten travelogues 

Wiiting of one p.iiagi.ijih rcjiorls 

Wilting oi coopeiaiive ovilliiies with one sub topit 

Writing of liililtogiapbics 

Making ol spelling lists to be used in spilling liees 

Wilting of onc-paiagiapli leporis about invtutnrs ,iiul inventions of tile nine 
tee nth eentury 

Cantiniiity ol rtevclopineiit must toiiMtlei iiiatuiation. Matin aiion is 
a concept as jmponant m language ails as it is in the othei areas The 
tlcvclopinent nl the cluld in the abiUiy to lUsil vviili langu.ige is gtadual 
The Le.ichei needs to be lanuhai with this development in oidei to guide 
him nitelltgeiuly 'I he idea that ceitani skills had to he masteied in a 
given glade by all childien has dtsappeaud t untmuiiy ol exjieiienre is 
netissaiy il the thild is to tltal with stluations on .in iinieasmgly toniplcx 
level, In too ni.iny piograms the expeitenus oJleied do not piovitle for 
contiiuuty ol develoinnent. 

Teacheis should letogui/e wheie e.ulv ihild is in each phase ol hvs Ian 
giiagc aits devdopnicnt .She .should then piovide ccvpi'iieiues and expect 
giowth lioin that stage, Lxpecting piogiess bum any othei jiomt is vvoisc 
than useless, In an activity progtam it is easier to pi ovule experteiitcs on 
the desued level, ffovvcvci, this doe.s not happen in this type ol ]nogiain 
much mote than any other unle.ss exjjciienies .ne speiiliially pl.mncd 

IV. TVl>lv.S OF PROGRAMS IN I.ANC.UAGl. ARIS 

Contrast in practice. No longer aic the couises ol study vvutteii by 
listing the pages and topics lU the text which aie to he com[)leled each 
month .Some coiuses still list leading .seiiaiatei) with llu language aits, 
tnclucUng oial and vvutten expiession, giannual .nul duLion.uy use, spell 
mg, handwtitmg, and hlnaiy setvites.'' And aaoihei miludes oial and 
wiittcn cxptession, usage, punctualion aiul t apitah/atum, giammai, use 
ol the volte, and collection w'oik in spicdi,-’’ 

PiacLically all the couises of study which h.ivc* been wutten recently 
have included oial communication, talking and listening and writLcn 
communication, leading, .md wilting 'I'hese may be given in chfreiciil 
01 del with dilleiing amounts of emphasis Some include siieecli, spelling, 

24 State of 'VVynining, Dcp.utment of I'cliication, .1 (iuidc foi Uic Ptog)am of In 
stuiction in the Language Ai h, Biillctiri No IH, Series GS. lOII 

2 s Youngstown Public Schools, A Tenlalive Cowse of hliidy in hngitsh 
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and handwriting as separate topics, and some include them as phases ol 
the main topics 

Greater and greater emphasis is being placed on the importance oL oral 
language One school has built a whole course of study for oral lan¬ 
guage It does not set grade standards but rather is written in three 
sections for primary, middle, and upper grades The topics included aie 

Conversation and discussion 

Making announcements, explanations, and giving directions 

Dramatic play and dramatization 

Telephoning 

Clioial speaking 

Telling stories and experiences 

Common courtesies 

Listening 

Good usage 

Conducting meetings 

Oial leading 

Making talks, oral reports, speeches, and debates 

Many couises list suggested units with the opportunities to utihre 
language in each unit under such headings as group discussion, reading, 
inlciviewing or listening, writing letters, language expression, language 
interpretation, and dramatic inteipretation They realize that all work 
will not grow out of the unit, so then sections on experiences, in addi¬ 
tion to those of the unit, include suggestions for experiences in reading, 
with many suggested readings, oral expression, written expression, lan¬ 
guage inteipretation, spelling, and handwriting 

A gradual development with selected suggestions The Texas course in 
language aits m the elementary school consists ol charts foi the develop¬ 
ment of reading abilities thioughout the grades, a chart foi icmechal 
leading procedures, sample units in grades one and six, lists of stones 
classified according to themes for the primary level and the iniei mediate 
level, a list of situations in which people express themselves, a section on 
the eflccUve expression of thought, a developmental chait for expressing 
ideas in good form on the two levels, and sections on spelling and hand¬ 
writing 

Such a course lurnishes a point of view and material that can be uti¬ 
lized by the teacher It is a guide toi the teacher—£oi the teachei could 
not follow it directly It assumes that language will be developed m rela¬ 
tion to all situations in which language is used in the school This course, 
for which T Paul Leonaid was language consultant, was pait ol a progiam 
of cuiriculiim development of Texas, foi which Fied C Ayer was general 
consultant The Texas course is an illustration of the type that provides 
many valuable suggestions for the teacher, at the same time making it 

Coinse of S/iidv foi Dial Lnngitagt' tn the AUiambia City SihooU (hlhamlna, 
C.ilifoinia Alli.imbia City School Distiict, lOlS), 101 |jp 
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impossible loi hei to folloiv the tom sc ni onc-two-thicc oulor In many 
cases such couises icpresent a coinjiilatinn ol the available maLeual in 
the rickl In the best touises, such as 'Eexas, the niateiial is selec Led with 
one point of view, in other cases it is a sadly condicnng coiiglomeiation 
of matciial 


y iiAMC tniiDiNt; vRiNcnn i s 

The statements in this section aic valuable guides to the wmik of the 
icachei or the thinking of a toniniitiee whuh is develo[nng a touue of 
study Some of the statements aie based on leseaith, otheis aie iioin com 
petent workeis in this ,uca, all aic consistent with the point of view 
developed in this chapter. 

1 I,anguage is that mode of social behavior whose pi unary [unclioii is com. 
mnnicatioii 

2 No worthwhile language cs-pericnte lakes plate wuhout thought 

3 Giving the dnlcl iidi and varietl evjieuente is iil Insi imjiouanct IVhcii 
first hand cxpeiiciue is impossible, vicaiious expeiieiue should be i)io\idcd 

4 I'xpctt dnld to use lus cvpeiientes as a basis Im ilunking, saying, and 
writing 

5 l'x|)iession is .i icflettuin ol llicgencial peisnnalitv ji.mmi 

G 'I lie proglam of language shoultl cciuei upon tonteiu laihei tliim fpmi, 

7 I'xtessjve and piemaniie emphasis on loiin.il toneiUiess in.iy piove to be 
an actual dcieneiu 

8 Language is learned like any othei niutU* ol soiial btbasioi 

1) Language nuist lie ttnisideied a pait ol tteiy sdiool aduity and not hm 
itecl to artificial situ.uions dm mg language peiiod 

10 Language dcsclopnictu is liest .ucongihshed llnoiigh a jnnely luntnoiial 
apiiroach in whith expicssuni follows ex[)fufiue in piinioseliil atinny 

11 Artificial simudalion ol basit langii.ige siiiuiuic is almost Inmless, for 
structure appeals to lie the outgiowih or expiession of expeneme. 

12 Language should be tamed out m a Iree and infounal .itninsplu're 

13 Departure from the liter.ny stantlaicl does not neiessaidy lead to the cor 
ruption f)f the language 

14 Corretiive language woik is an individual niattci. 

15 Dull work should be in leinis and as a result of a real need which is 
realised liy the chddicn as well as the teadicr 

If) Good cinouonal health is fuiul.unental to good sjieedi clevelojimeut 

17. 'I he speech level of the dnlcl is most clIecLisely altcu'd by u.umng ot 
the eai 

18. The spcedi ol the child undei n.iuiial .silu.uions is the tiusisiiie of Ins 
speaking let el 

19 Gral langu.ige activities have a iiuuh nioie iinportaiu part Lh.in has usually 
been accorded them. 

VI DEVFLOPING BETTER ORAI, COMMUNICATION. TALKING 

AND IISrFNLNG 

Communication is two-way We must continually think of this process 
of communication as a two-way jnopositioii "Ihcie is no use ol either 
the child's Ol the teacher’s saying anything unless someone is icacLing to 
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j.t Hence, what is said needs more carelul thought Also it becomes ol 
paramount irapoitance to see that there is a reaction, to consider what 
that reaction is, and to do all we can to make that reaction as educative 
as possible Under this proceduie, listening becomes a veiy active and a 
very impoitant pait in quite a different sense than that in which teachers 
used to think ol it In the traditional school the child was to sit with 
hands and leet and body still, eyes on the teacher, and listen “quietly and 
couiteously’’ to the peat Is of wisdom which fell horn hci lips Then, since 
she had spoken the ideas or information, it was assumed that the children 
should know it Why is it that childien are always told to listen courte¬ 
ously and never thoughtfully? 

Passive listening develops lack of attention and lack of interest in other 
people which is detiimenlal to friendship and undeistanding Schools 
could well spend some time thinking thiough and then doing something 
about the question, “What is a good listener?” 

The classroom situation helps or hinders We now realize that those 
traditional schools did more to hinder development in language ability 
than they did to further it The quiet school-ioom where one could “hear 
a pm drop,” except for the teacher’s voice and the occasional answer to a 
question given by a child, was the greatest handicap that could be im¬ 
posed on language development 

Modem education recognized the tiemendous importance of develop¬ 
ing this ait of communication No longei is it demanded that chilrhen be 
cjiuet, except for ceitain times when all arc actively listening togethei foi 
the purjjose of reacting to what is being said Instead one gioup will be 
woiking on a project in a coinei of the room, discussing ways and means, 
and planning together. There is the give and take of ideas, acceptance 
or rejection of criticism, and new plans built fiom old, or earned to a 
completion which satisfies the purposes of the childicn Learning to dis- 
agiee giaciously with one’s fellows and to accept such disagiecment is 
something to be learned early in life Many adults line! it difliculL to dis- 
agiee with another’s opinions in an affable, pleasant manner The fiee- 
discussion gioup is a good training gi'ound for couiteous disagreement 
In another group children are working on their own piojccts with only 
an occasional word to a neighbor, a lecjuest, a word of appioval or appre¬ 
ciation A thud group is woiking widv die teacher But it is the children 
who are doing most of the talking, with the teachei tin owing in a guid¬ 
ing question now and then (You see, she already knows how to expiess 
her ideas and doesn’t need the practice') In spite of all this "confusion,” 
as the traditional teacher would have labeled it, no one is being distuibed 
The children, through their own experience and the guidance of the 
teacher, have set up their own standards If eveiy one talks quietly, and 
within each group every one listens thoughtfully to what the speaker is 
saying, it doesn’t disturb anyone Eveiy one is intent on his own project 
and IS accustomed to the reasonable amount of noise about him. 
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The social amemties It is jjaitiriil.iil) iiiipoitani that children have 
the oppoitunity to leain the .social anifiuties in the- school situation This 
IS the situation ss'hcie they have most ol then .supeivised f;iou[i experi¬ 
ence and hence piovides the most elTctUve oiijimtunities However, too 
olteu these oppoi amities me missed 

“In some schools tlicie is a dtsirth ol instiiution in tlie iileas.auues and social 
amenities vvliuh ai e Uind.iinental in lonitenns s[)eaLiii|.r jntl wiiiin^ Indeed,' 
one t:in find in stiinols sitn.Uions which i luninaie even an uppoiiiimLy to prac 
tice (citain .nneiuius Inn ex.nuple, iln lusioin ot i.nsintf Ii.uuls in lonversalions 
or discussions docs noi pemiit die pnjnl to leain suih an .imenit^ as pmeceding 
touiteoiisly when he and anothci peison hegm to talk .it tlie same time Yet, it 
seems leasonahle to say that tlic school’s ]nogiam in oi.il and nimen exjnession 
should piovjile instiuttton which seeks to help the pupil to hetoiiie a pleasant 
and courteous speaker and writer, \lter all. the dnid’s pleas.intness .ind cointesy 
in speaking and wiitmg h.ivt a gie.tt cle.d to do with ni.ikuig nlheis willing and 
eager to communicate with him ” -■ 

Problem solving helps. The system of leaching thiough the solution of 
pioblems luis helped to develop the ait of tonummication. Ileie the chil- 
dic'a all have a leal pmiiosc Eveiyibing that is coiunlnuetl needs to be 
c'vahiated in teiins ol its value in the solution ol ih:it jnolileni It pio 
vidcs ojjporauuiy to develop critical thinking us notliing else can do 
Then when the child has a citai and vital thoiighl, he vvtuils to expicss 
It cleaily It is only as the school pioviths opjimtmnl) foi thiUlien to 
cxpiess Ihcir ideas, listen ihoughilully, think tiitually. and leatl to what 
they heal that wc ran expect to devrlop this liememlously important 
ability of two-way oral commnnuaiion. 

Definite teaching is essential. I'oo often the teat hei thinks she has ful¬ 
filled her lespcmsibiUty when she has inovided stnnuUition and oppor¬ 
tunity This IS not enough. Cluldien ate told to catty on a couveisation 
without ever knowing any of the essentials of a good convei sation They 
aic asked to make lepoits without lieing taught any of the essentials 
which go to make up a good icport And further, they aie not given the 
oppoitunity for evaluation so that they may know what is desnable and 
what would be bctlei done difleiently As McKee s.iys, "It is no wonder, 
undci such citcumslances, that pupils in a given class speak and write 
with little or no mote ellec liv’tniess in fiine than they did ui .Sctitcin- 
bcr.” 

McKcc also lists ten important 'ac tivities to lie taught 

“An examination ol the speaking and vruting siluations iviih which he is 
confronted show^s that, in older to c.ujy out liis woithy piiri>oses and eineipuses, 
the child must engage in ccrUiin spcsiking .oid writing .iciivities Cionscciucntly, 
the program of instruction m oral and written expression should teach the pupil 

2T Paul McKee, “An AclecituUc Piogiam ui the 1 nngu.ige Aits," reaching Language 
in the, Llementmy School, Folly Thud Yeaibook of N S S E., Pait II, Chapter II 
(Chicago, Depailment oE Ecluc.Uion, TJmvcisiLy ol Chicago, 1911), p 30 

2 8 Ibid , p 30 
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to engage successfully in those important activities wlienever and wherever they 
arise, in and out of school. With tins purpose m mind it is suggested that the 
school provide definite instruction and practice in each of the ten important 
speaking and writing activities listed below It is assumed that the teaching to 
be done will help the pupil to develop a feeling of responsibility for taking 
part in a given activity as well as to acquire the ability to take part in that 
activity 

1 Taking pait in conversaHon and discussion, including (a) informal convcnsation 
m ivhich there is no problem to he solved oi decision to be reached, (h) discus¬ 
sion of a definite topic or question in which a pioblcm is to be solved oi a 
decision lo he reached, (c) interviews, (d) the making of introductions 

2 Using the telephone, including (a) answering various types of calls, (b) making 
vaiious types of calls, (c) talking and listening on the telephone 

3 Taking part m meetings, including (a) acting as chairman, taking part as a mein- 
bei of the gioiip m a meeting of a club, class, or othci oigani/ation, and writing 
Lire minutes of a meeting, (li) acting as a chairman, a performer, or a nrember 
of the audience m a school assembly 

4 Giving reports, oral and written, including (a) tire report of a peisonal c'cpcrt- 
ence or an expeiieircc of anothei pci son, (b) the so-called special topic report, 
(c) the diffeient types of talks and speeches 

5 Telling and wilting stones, including (a) the joke or anecdote, (b) the stoiy pre- 
vioubly heard or lead, (c) the story made of a personal experience or an experi¬ 
ence of anothei person, (d) the imaginary story 

6 Giving leviews, otal and wiiUen, including leviews of books read, radio piograius 
heard, and movies seen 

7 Giving directions and explanations, oral and written, including paiticularly (a) 
directions Coi getting to a cettain place oi foi making something, (b) explana¬ 
tions of liow something w is done oi made 

8 Making announcements and notices oral and wiiLten, including (a) the oral 
announcement of a meeting to be held, m a party, exhibit, oi progiam to be 
given, (b) wiittcn notices covciing the same types of events 

9 Giving descriptions, oral and wruteii, including particularly the desciiption of 
an obiect oi a peison lo be identified by othcis 

10 Wilting letters, including (a) fiieirdly letters such as the infoiraal note, the news 
letter, the letter of sympathy, the thank-you letter, the congratulatoiy lettet, 
invitations, and replies, (b) business letters such as orders, requests foi informa¬ 
tion oi sample goods, applications " 

The Items which need to be taught are then grouped under foui head¬ 
ings From tlrntecn to twenty-five die listed under each 

Group I Those items essential to deciding what to say oi write—to selecting 
ideas to be expressed 

Group 2 Those items essential to speaking and writing simply, clearly, and ex¬ 
actly enough so that others can understand what is meant 
Group 3 Those items essential to speaking and writing pleasantly and within 
the limits of the social amenities that should accompany communica¬ 
tion with others 

Group i Those items essential to speaking and writing correctly as fudged by 
the standards of goad usage developed by the practices of cultured 
persons 

Practically all courses of study now include sections on oral language 

and conversation Many of them offer little that is of specific help An 

29 Ibid., pp 12-13 

su Ibid , p 13 
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example oi a veiy helpful lomse ol study is the one fiom d’ulsa,It out¬ 
lines a unit on conveisation which intitules lunv to take pai t in convei&a- 
tions, the inipoitancc ol h!ivin{>; mtciestin^ tlnitf's to tell and ask (with 
consideiation ol appiopiiate topics and standauls in tetiiis ol the gioup 
to which they aie talknij;), speakiiif' cleaily and conet tly in a pleasant 
voice, intioductions (the how and why), with a good section on pupils' 
evaluation of thcii con-vcisations, 

Alhanibia has gone faithci m that they have a whole couise ol study 
lor oial language They list the outcomes which they hope to achieve 
fiom the jiiogiam 


Oulcomci of Oial /ongwage 

The nioclcrii school With us many oppoitunuics lor iich and vanecl language 
experiences should work lous-ird the folhiwiiig outtotiies 

I he al)ilily anti ilesiie 

1, 111 adnese cleai aiul ctlecUse ispusMoii ihuiiigli a i>leasmg voice tiiiaUly, clis- 

liiuL eiiiinilalion, am) oiiiett |iii)iiiii)Liaiuin 

U lo possess poise, coii(i<leiuo and m ll-assiiiaiue m all soo.il suiiations 

') lo lU'iuousiiaic ID all laiiguagi' suuaiions lolnance loi the \iewpouus oC ocheis 

■1 lo ai live at dei isuins tlnouKli full. oult'iK, demociaUt disc unsioii 

r> lo iiM' the I'liglisli laiigii.ige willi iiiocsising slvill lo cspiess both hcsnity and 
iIkiuhIu. 

1) lo (onseise giacitmsls wuli oilieis, lo agiee and disagiee icunleonsly, and lu 
li.ive due ugaiil lot sociil iiincniiu's in all one's teliiiionships with oilieis 

7 lo deu'lo|) ideas .ind to exjness lliem fully in deal, toiml, and loiiiisi' language. 

8 '1 o lepiodute iluciiigli adecin.Ue halms of listening what has hecn lieaitl and to 
react ciuiullly lo it. 

Cl lo develop halnls of collect sjjecch'u 

Where to begin. As the httle child enteis the knuleigaiten, many ic- 
stiaints aie placed on him that he has nevei cxpeiienced htdote. He has 
talked to hiinsell, oi to iiuaginaiy people* in his little woild at home, 
very often he has needed no hstenei to satisfy his ctuly coirvcisational 
attempts He has lived in his own house, little comjxned witli the laigc 
school building, with one oi two people inteicstcd in all he does oi says 
Suddenly he is thrown into a huge building with many people moving 
here and theie, few of whom aic at all iiitoiested in him cn his activities 
He must not talk all the lime, he must not talk too loudly. He must con¬ 
sider many people instead of one oi two. This is a iic'mendous change 
foi a little chilli, and this change to a new kind of lile must he budged 
giadually 

Allowing chikhcn to talk about their daily activities, their building, 
then chawing, their games, then stoiics, then songs, then play, will give 
them an opportunity to learn to talk in turn and to c*xpress them.selvcs 

SuggesCion'. lo rcathcTi foi Oicidoig Che E\pPi letice'i of Chiiclieii m Rending, 
Language, and Social itudies (Tulsa, Oklahoma, Tulsa Public Schools, Septembei, 
1941), Foi giade Foiu, pp 341-349 

32 Couise of Study for Oral Language (Alhanibia, Califoinia, Alhambra City and 
High School DisCiicts, Septembei, 1913), p 6 
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about what they do A cooperative activity is a great stimulant to free 
conversation, constructing an an port with blocks, making a 700 , building 
a train, a store, or a post-office are ideal piojects for mutual interests and 
conversational material. 

Something to talk about. The school must assume the responsibility 
o£ providing enriched sunoundings and inciting stimuli for both reading 
and discussion Going on trips to see first-hand the way one's community 
functions offeis rich returns in knowledge and intciest Most elementary- 
school children have for some time been given the benefits of exclusions. 
Teachers have capitalized on the excursions as an excellent opportunity 
for speech development There are many occasions for the use of natural 
and spontaneous conversation on trips of this kind, asking questions 
courteously, making suitable remarks about things, thanking guides or 
helpers for assistance on tours. 

In construction work or discussion groups after one of these tups, con¬ 
versation IS always free and natural Every child has something to talk 
about Every other child is interested in what is being said There is a 
mutual ground of interest and a keen desire on the part of all to discuss 
what has been heard This is a perfect setting for interesting and stimu¬ 
lating conversation 

A stiviulating room Since we know the things that appeal to childien, 
that most easily stimulate concepts and ideas, we should surround their 
lives with mateiials and books that will work toward this end It is not 
difficult to have m the school-room temporaiy collections of diffeient 
kinds of pets, expeiiments, minerals, toys, pictures, books, clippings, 
flowers, things from far and near There will be no lack of ideas tor ex¬ 
pression in rooms that are filled with things to look at and talk about 
None of us would be so inspired to talk interestingly m an empty room 
as we would be in an unusual home library, a museum, at a contest, or 
at an exhibit An interesting corner in a room where children can always 
find new clippings, pictures, flowers, books, 01 other idea-building mate¬ 
rial IS a stimulus for conversation and an oppoitunity for education which 
a teacher should not miss 

Audio-visual aids Pictures, both stills and motion pictures, provide 
stimulating experience which can be the basis of much good discussion 
This can also lead to learning better observation As differences of opin¬ 
ions aiise after the children have seen the picture, a chance to see it 
again sharpens their attention and they “see" more 

Radio broadcasts are a gold mine for the teacher with imagination 
There are several books and pamphlets which give suggestions for the use 
of ladio in the elementary school These should be helpful, for most 

13 Hairison B Summer, Tomorrow's Radio Progiams, The Feder.il Radio Education 
Committee, U S Office of Education, Federal Secuiity Agency (Washington, D C, 
Govcinment Piintmg Office, 1914), 15 pp 

Roy DeVerl Willcy and Helen Ann Young, Radio in Elementary Education (Boston, 
D C Heath & Company, 1948), 450 pp * 
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tcaclieis ai'e still missing many {jjijioitumucs Oru‘ stud> used the re¬ 
pot ts of twenty tearheis who had been seleeted as skdled and mtciested 
in ladio, 'rhesc tearlieis sent in HOo reports and lisUd activities prepara- 
toiy to, during, and following-up the broachast and ronditions while 
listening. One of the gieatest lahicss they found was that the teacher and 
chikhen were listening and leaining together, which heljicd teathei-pupil 
lelationships. The most discomei ting thing that was lound was the nai- 
row lange of activities which weie stimulated by it I he teaclieis' gieatest 
concern was having the jsujiils lemembci the contents of the bioadcast 
and give details In no classes, oi at best in only a veiy lew, did the chil- 
dicn evaluate the progiam, use the piogiani as motivation to wiite a 
smnldi sciipt, give a make-bchevc broadcast, name comnmtecs to take 
action on malteis suggested by the bioadcast, taiiy on experiments to 
settle a cpiesuon laisetl, repent oi demonstiate to aiiotbci class the knowl¬ 
edge gamed, Instead of iiuikiiig the most of a new and vivid method oI 
piescntation, a puiposctul hsteiung situation, tcachcis tiicd to make it 
contiibute only m the same way then text or peiliajis a iclciencc book 
would, )jy htiuig it as closely as possible to what they weie aheady teach¬ 
ing, and missing almost entiiely the value as a new and woithwliilc ex- 
pt'uorue 111 Itself. 

I'mc sjx'aking chons can do nnuh to helji devcloji s]H>aking habits for 
some diildicn They help the child who speaks too loudly, too .soUly, too 
hoaisely oi too slmlly It helps the child speak inoie distinctly, ]>iomotes 
tonal variety, and dceuslouis the timid child Lo healing lus own voice As 
the tcathei is woiking with a gioup, it takes the picssuie oi ciiUtisms 
from any one child Many tunes a child can do things with a gioup that 
he could not possibly do by himself. 

PuhpeUy serves to a ccitain extent the same [mrpose. Hand imppcts aie 
paiUculaily useful here, foi any child can manipulate them. When the 
youngster becomes involved in the pioblcms of the puiipel he iorgets 
himself. As the puppet, he talks more iicely lioth in what hi says and how 
he says it than if he were speaking foi himself 'I’hat, too, i,s an advantage 
of a make-bchev^e niicio]>hone Childien can talk into it much inoie freely 
than they can .stand bcfoic then gioup and talk. 'Hie most timid might 
use the miciophone out ol sight around the coinei, inetendiug they were 
broadcasting liom the station and the ihildieii weie lisiemng over the 
radio, d'his would be a ical leason foi spe.iking moie loudly and clearly. 
But rcmcmbei that too low speech is basically one of emcHioiial adjust¬ 
ment and must be tieated as such 

Planning Making plans to go on a trip, telephoning someone foi pei- 
mission to go and .see his place of business, airanging foi a paity, building 
a club program aie all things older children can do to give them speecli 
experiences that will prove socially valuable To lehcaisc these will give 

3-4 Norman Woelfel and Knnljall Wiles, "How Te.icliers Use School Bioadcasts," 
Educational Reseaicli Bulletin, Vol 23, Deccmhei, 13, 1011, pp 227-232 
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children a confidence in the task they are to pci form, and this confidence 
will help them talk well when they actually need to do so In this way, 
the teacher can give helpful suggestions as to suitability of language, 
having definite plans, being courteous, having tact, and being pleasant 
at all times The feeling that one has something to say, and that he knows 
how to say it, will enable him to say it well 

Clear thinking essential to clear expression. One can not express an 
idea clearly unless the idea itself is clear Helping children to clarify 
their thinking is an essential step Learning to think in sentences is needed 
by many primary children The development of a “sentence sense’’ may 
continue into adult life Limiting the sentence to a single thought and 
showing the proper lelationships between parts of a sentence needs di¬ 
rected practice all through school For instance. Smith gives a pertinent 
example 

"Immiitutc writers and thmkeis connect by and ideas which are not equal, or 
whidi do not bear the relationship to one another of merely continuing the 
thought m the same direction For example, a weak sixth-grade pupil wrote in a 
unit on industiies near his school, "We went to the plant and we met a kind 
gentleman and he told us all about the products used tlieie,” The concise thinker 
would express the same experience by saying, "When wc went to the plant, 
we met a kind gentleman who told us all about the pioducts used theie " Fits vir¬ 
tue lies not m the fact that he has eliminated and, but m his having seen the rela¬ 
tionship among the ideas One has been, subordinated to tell time and the 
other, to describe gentleman 

Children should learn, therefore, as they grapple with the expression of ideas, 
that certain words show relationships between the different ideas to be expressed 
They serve as sign-posts to the direction of the thought Foi example, children 
often tease their mothers to let them go to a movie What happens if she adds 
to her consent one of the following expressions? 

Ves, you may go to Ike movie 

(1) and you may have some ice cream afterward 

(3) if you eaiu the money 

(3) after yon have done the dishes 

(1) although you don't deseive to because you haven’t raked the lawn 

(5) but we can’t buy a popgun lE we spend the money that way 

And adds a new ]oy to the occasion, but puts an obstacle in the way If, aftei, 
and although "modify” the mother’s consent in such a way as to “modify” oi 
resLiict the child’s pleasure Appreciation of these relationships in thought is 
much more important than ability to define grammatical constructions and has 
notably greater influence upon the development of correctness and exactness 
in expression ” 

Constructive help If teachers would give students constructive help in 
what they are to do, instead of emphasizing what they are not to do, stu¬ 
dents would develop more confidence and speak more easily If a child 
IS to be a club piesident, we can show him how he is to conduct a meeting 

aiDoia V Smith, "Giowth in Language Power As Related to Child Development,” 
Foi ty-Thii d Yeaibooli, op cit, pp 69-70 
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If he li, to announce a piofrram, we can assist lum in making out his pro 
gi-am and make helpful suggestions as to how he is to make his announce¬ 
ments If he lb to be the leatlei of the Hag s.ilute foi the entire school, we 
should allow him to pr.ittisc often before ap])ediing, so he tan perform 
his task without lear of failuie If he is to tend oi talk befoic the school 
or before a parent gioup. we must let him iehear.se hi,s leading or talk 
often enough to be sure of himself. If tonsirucLisc help i.s given in situa¬ 
tions of this kind before the time of a|)piaiance lu liont of the group, 
little diflicLilty will lie expeiienced, 'riie moic times a cliild ran perform 
a function with success, the mnie confidence he will have m similar future 
situations Giadually he will be mastei of himself and his responsibilities 

The ability to expiess one's self adetpiaiely is dependent upon several 
things having something to say, then analy/mg caiefully how' it is to be 
said, being able to sense hsteneis' leactions, and finally a general bmlchng 
up ol conlidente in one's self The school is the place- to leain these things, 
Theie should be mateiial ami books horn which to get ideas, theic should 
be teachers to give liclj)ful .suggestions, theie should lie occasioms and 
opportunities for all kinds ol expeneiue m doing and saying. It is the 
resiionsibiUty of the school to piovide these 

Guiding priiiciple.s, home guiding piinciplcs m the development of 
oral communication have been developed by Caswell-'" and are useful 
in planning a [iiogiam. 

I. Piirici/j/e of ’iocial ugm/urtJirc 

I. Spcccli activities comiilnuc in essenual way.s to the gicat majority of 
social processes 

2 Oral cxpiessKui piovicles an iiupoitant avenue of cultural mterpre 
tation and cl.uiruation 

3 Speech activities in school piogianis are too often mechanistic and 
limited iii scope, lacking the setting of hioad social significance and 
meaning afloided in normal lile situalious 

II Punciple of gioxvlh 

1 Expeucnces iinohing language should be oigani/ecl wuh direct reler- 
ence to the dc\elopmental naiiiie of children i.ithei than tlie logical 
arrangement of language. 

2 Pcrfoim.iucc should be in teinis of the sequence of child development 
rather lhan adult standaids (veiy little done m leadmess ol develop 
mem), 

III Indwuhtal difjncxtccs 

I. All cluUhcn .should have guidance m developing ojitimum command 
of speech piocesses, not just a few who cithci ha.vo major handic.ips or 
unusual talent, 

2 Any plan ol cuiiiculum organiration shoiilcl accoicl individual teachers 
large fieedom m selecting expeiienccs foi given chilchen 

3 Achievement expectations should never be stated in group terras but 
m terms of given children 

so Holhs L Caswell, "Giuding Piinciples in Ciiiriculum Development at the Ele¬ 
mentary Level," QiiaxLeily Joinnnl of Speech, Vol 29, Febiuaiy, 1913, pp 81 87. 
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IV Integration 

1 Seek the development of speecli abilities in the elementary school in 
large, meaningful situations of use, along with other language abili¬ 
ties 

2 Aid the regular classroom teacher to see the impoitance of speech and 
to teach it in relation to all activities in which speech is a functional 
element 

3 Always provide special services and instiuction relating to speech in 
the larger setting of the program of a given classroom, never as an 
isolated program 

4 Always consider the effect of a proposed speech activity on the total 
development of a child 

VII DEVELOPING BETTER ORAL COMMUNICATION THE PROBLEMS 

OF VOICE AND SPEECH 

The voice The way in which one expresses his ideas is also important 
—that iSj the beauty and powei of the voice Since the quality of tone is 
dependent upon mental and emotional attitudes as well as physical con¬ 
ditions, it must also be contingent upon the rhythmical coordination of 
the entne neuro-muscular oiganism It goes without saying, therefore, 
that having a good voice depends upon a healthy mental and physical 
state 

One study showed that the various vocal attiibutes boie considerable 
relationship to social adjustment as measured by a standardized personal¬ 
ity inventory Voice quality appeared to be the factor most closely i elated 
It was recommended that a program for the development of social adjust¬ 
ment be used in connection with voice tiaming As has been said in Chap¬ 
ter 3, the earlier the problems of adjustment are attacked, the moie chance 
there is of solution Also, voice patterns become habits which are increas¬ 
ingly hard to break Recognizing these two factors and the importance 
of a pleasing voice in all life situations, it then becomes one of the neces¬ 
sary jobs of the elementaiy school to do whatever possible to irapiove 
voice quality and speech through whatever means are effective 

We must remember that we cannot say that the pronunciation oi in¬ 
flection of a ceitain locality is not collect There aie thiee laige areas in 
the United States, South, East, Midwest, which have pronunciations, 
local tone-colors, and modulations correct to each aiea, and it is not pos¬ 
sible for one section to say that anothei is wrong Therefore, it is best to 
take as our criteria of good speech the best speech of the cultured people 
of our locality 

Teacher’s voice The teacher's voice, diction, and means of expression 
aie tremendously important In the first place, children tend to imitate 
those whom they admire This is more obvious when the teacher has some 

37 Melba Hurd Duncan, "An Expeiimental Study of Some Relationships Delween 
Voice and Personality Among Students of Speech,’’ Speech Monogiaphs, Vol 12. 1915, 
pp 47-60 
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unclesnable habit, for othci s aie moio api to nntuo vvhfn childien Imitate 
that 

It has liccn said that good toaclung and good speech go togethei. Good 
speech does not insuic good teaching, but it is dilfuuh to be a good 
teachei with poor speech habiis.f)tlu-is hase cpiestioned the "halo" 
elTcct of either good teaching or good speech on the nthei in the ratings 
of observeis II this is true, poihaps the diildien {eel the same elTect. 

The impentant thing is foi each teathei to he conscious of any voice 
pioblems she may have and do .something coiisLiiutne about them 
.Schwamm offeis suggestions Coi lecogni/ing and impiosing speech 
pioblems He says that a teaehei can easily make himself a despot, a 
friend, or a completely indifrcient individual through \ocal usage. Each 
rede he may arquue meicly fiom habit. Teatheis should rccogni/e the 
need for voice appiaisal, undertake the netessaiy ii.lining, and then 
check to see that they do not go hack to then idd habits 

Speech pioblems to look for. The White House Coufeientc icport in¬ 
dicated that about 7 per cent of the chiklien in school had speech defects 
of some form oi othei. 'I'hc ek-mentaiy teadiei iinist Iiave some means 
of iindeistanding the jiossihlc seiiousness cd diflic ukies in hei loom 
Speech delects wei c classified as follows ■*" 

1. Ailtciiltilotv (Irfcih, s[)(edi niclisiiiici oi confu.sing (iiuludcs lisping, 
lalltng, dutteiing .iiul ii.isal speech) 

a "Stuicttiial," ivlicre clue to inalloimaliou of s]sc*e(h .ipp.iraUis (8 fj%). 

b. "Pandyiic," wheic clue to sluggishness ol iiuisde lespoiise clue lo clifliculty 
of the nerve ceiuei (5"^,). 

c. ‘‘lumcuonar'—"oral inactivity’' oi speech clumsiness (11.'5%), '’sound sub¬ 
stitution" or suhsUUUion oi one sound foi anothei (1()2'{,',). It seems clilHcult 
to chsungiiish between the two types, hut they make up .ihoui .'38% of the 
cliITicukies 

d. ■’Dialcctal"~inni.iiicm of piovinci.il or foreign l.mgu.ige models (5 8%) 

2. Sluilenng (sometimes called stamnicinig), a distiuh.mcc m the ihythm of 
speech, an inteunittent blocking, tnay be muscul.u oi ,i meic hesitation (22 1%). 

3 Dtsoidcrs of voice, indicated by huskiness, shrillness, .stiidei, weakness, and 
so loith. 

a '’Funcnonal,'’ those svithout apparent organic or physiological cause (2 3%). 

b. "Structural," due to malfoirnation ol the ilno.it ,iiul huynx (18%) 

c. "Paialyiic" disease, such as injuiy to neivc or neive-supplymg muscles used 
in phoiiation (0 01%,) 

'1 Aj>han(i\, failure to make association with hoiiring iiiul iiie.mmg, with 
giaphn symbol of the sound, with articulation cd the sound, oi the writing of 
the sound ( 003%,) 

5 Sl>/‘cch of liatd of hcaitvg, evidenced in lack of lulleciion and control or 
inaccuracy of constant sounds (0 8%) 

ss Wilhatu li. McCoiucl, "Speccli lactois as Related to Teaching I'.ITicicncy,’’ Speech 
Monoguiphi, Vol 11. 1913, pp 53 61 

so Gustave Schwamm, “ The Teachci’s Voice Show Window of Personality," Quar 
icily Jownal of Speech, Vol 31, December, 1915, pp 188 189 

^0 Robert West and others, 'The Detective in Speech," Special ILducation, White 
House Confeience, IIIF (New Yoik, Appleton-Ccntiuy-CroCts, Inc. 1931), pp 349-387 
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The percentage after each type is one of the best approximations to 
the percentage the given type is of all the speech defects 

A study of this classification indicates that befoie treatment can be 
given, the proper diagnosis of the difficulty needs to be made After such 
a diagnosis, the classroom teachei who has had some training can be of 
considerable help with many cases Obviously a school system of any size 
should have a worker trained in speech coirection This worker’s lespon- 
sibility is three-fold first, to lecognize and diagnose speech problems, 
second, to work with the classroom teacher in helping her to help the 
child, and third, to woik directly with those few children who need spe¬ 
cial treatment In the diagnosis, children who need the care oi treatment 
of a specialist should be recognized and needed help obtained for them 
if at all possible 

Speech work should be hee from hurry and embarrassment A calming 
situation is needed for most cases Substitution is most prevalent m the 
primary grades, and much can be done to eliminate it However, the 
teachei should be aware that there is the chance that for some children 
substitutions are a lesult of structural delects The teacliei can find more 
detailed help by consulting the references in the bibliography, especially 
Barnes, Barrows, Rasmussen, Raubicheck, and Robbins and Seymoui 

Stutteiing IS perhaps the most disturbing oi the speech difficulties and 
has had a great deal of work done on it One study gave the Rorschach 
test to stuttering and non-stutteimg children Where inventories and 
questionnaires did not bring out a difference the Rorschach did It 
showed for the stutterers, more fantasy and withdrawal, more irritability 
and manic trend, more factors that indicate insecurity and compulsive 
behavior to compensate tor it 

Another study used a test of motor control on fifty stuttering children 
It was lound that 20 per cent showed some motor dehciency, 26 per cent 
severe motor deficiency and that 40 per cent were classed as "motor 
idiots ’’ This leaves only 14 per cent which showed normal motoi con¬ 
trol Obviously the lack of motor control of speech is not an isolated 
problem but a pait of the laiger piohlem of general motor control The 
next question is. What is the lelationship between this motor control and 
the emotional problems stated above? Certainly a first step in helping a 
stutteier would be to try to improve his emotional health. 

If a child is timid and tor that reason has a vciy small voicej he must 
be handled very carefully Do not force him to talk loudly when he is 
ah aid to do so, rather allow him to develop m every way Gradually he 
will have enough confidence in himself to talk loudly enough to be heard, 

H Meltzer, “Personality Differences Between Stutteiing and Non-Stutteiing Chil¬ 
dren Indicated by the Roischach Test.” Journal of Piychology, Vol 17, January, 1914, 
pp 3S-59 

■ta Helene Kopp, "Oseietzhy Tests (Pait H o£ a Round Table ui Psychosomatic Study 
of Fifty Stutteiing ChikUen)," American Journal of Oithopsychiatry, Vol 16, Jamiaiy, 
1946, pp 114 119 
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Ncivous tluldu'ii Ltilk \ciy Caht oi diitln one zvoxl on lop of the othei. 
lliis type of difficult) can piobably bu helped b) (abmuf> the child as 
much as jiossdilc and uiging him to talk slovvl) and act nioie slowly, 
Agam basic cinoticmal pioblcms need help 

Both nasaUiy and tlic lioaisf noicr :uc believed to lie \ciy hugely func¬ 
tional and need developnuntal latbei ilian suigical iieatinent 
Anothei speech dilliculty notiied in many schools, espuKilly in the dis- 
tiicts wheie paienls aie not caiehd aliout iheii speech, is .do/i/iy, gichuiai 
s[)ee(h I'his IS usually a icsult of taielessness, [ilatnig the voice Loo Ear 
back in the mouih, oi imitating the speech of inddhic-nt paients II the 
teacher sjieaks in a caielully pitched voice, with clcai emnuiation, many 
tluldien will eventually U7 to umiate hei. Again, she must expose these 
chilclien to good litetatuie, lead aloud to them, and allow the childien 
to load aloud 

rile monotone is anoihei speech piohlem Many things go into the 
changing ol the monotonous voice hast, the child must h.ive an auditory 
sense, so he can heat the chileieiue in pilch in ddleieiU voices and sounds, 
but accompanying a change ol pitch must tome a change ol leeling and 
undeistiincUng ol what one is tiying to s.iy, and bow he is iiy^'h !’‘ty it 
The ‘‘inonoione” child, like the uiiucl child, must be developc-d geneially, 
He IS usually a child who hasn’t imuh vitality, who does not plav vigor 
ously, who has not had luiuli emotional expel teme - that is, he has not 
been veiy glad 01 veiy mad about ansilnng. He must be allowc'd to play, 
to sing, to jump, to chaw, to see lovely ilimgs, to be stinml.ited, and when 
he begins to leel things chlleictuly, he will begin to speak ddleiently 
Then, theic are the Iip-la/y children, those who will not use theit bps 
when they talk. Perhaps theii fatlieis talk that way, and they think that 
is the best way to talk. 'I'hey must leain to use then li))s Give them cxci- 
(isc's to use the lips, such as sentences containing o, 7/1, /> 

We have also the jaw-la/y people It takes a little inmc elloit to open 
the mouth and talk distinctly, so they do not do it Ihcy make people 
uncleistand them most of the time, so why change theii speech? Give 
them exercises which will make them open their months Have them say 
and make sentences containing o, ah, aw, 01 sounds 

Poetiy and Jingles containing the sounds needed ioi s[)eetli nnpiove- 
ment aie fun to say togethei Mothei Goose ihymes, as well a,s the old 
ballads, aic lich with the.se .sounds. 

n AileiRh Wilh.iinsmi, "Di.ijinoMs .met ! Hsumeni uL !■ iRhlv-lom C.iscs ot Njs.ility," 
(lumteXy Inxmial nf Sprrch, Vol SO, Dcccmliei, 19H. pp 171-179. 

-, "Drignosis <incl Ticalmcut of Sevciuy-Iwo cases o£ IIoai.se Voice," Qitarteily 

Jaiunal of Speech, Vol 31, Apul, 19'15, pp 189-202 
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VIII. UNDERSTANDING WRITTEN COMMUNICATION RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN READING 

Reading has again become one of the central problems ol the elemen' 
taiy school The recent consciousness on the part of seconclaiy-school 
people of the reading pioblems of their pupils has lesulted in additional 
pressure in regard to the reading situation It has also resulted in im 
creased reading consciousness and instruction on the part of secondary- 
school teacheis But the responsibility of the elementary school is clear 
It receives children with widely differing backgi'ounds ol experiences 
and abilities, and over the period of years it should develop in each 
child the optimum reading performance of which that child is then 
capable 

Reading can do much in "promoting clear undeistanding, developing 
habits of good thinking, stimulating broad interests, cultivating appre¬ 
ciations, and establishing stable personalities ’’ The vaiious phases 
through which the elementary reading textbooks have progressed ■*“ show 
that educators believed the influence of leading had great importance 
The religious emphasis typified by the following passage fiom an early 
text IS an example of their faith in the influence of reading 

Then shall I prai/e the Lord 
In a more cheerful strain 
That I was taught to read his word 
And have not learnt in vain 

To-day we still feel that reading can be a most significant influence in the 
lives of growing boys and girls, but of a different sort and for other 
reasons 

Recent developments in the teaching of reading A number of changes 
have been made in the teaching of reading Some of the more significant 
of these trends appear to be as follows 

1 Heading has come to be inoie a functional skill lather than a fonnal school 
exeicise Learning to read is no longei just for the sake of being able to read 
the school reader Children now read with an ulteiior purpose They lead to get 
information, to find answers to then questions, to enjoy a story This is tiue all 

<1* National Society foi the Study ol Education, The Teaching of Reading A Second 
Report, Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Fait I (Bloomington, III, Public School Publishing 
Co, 1937), p 5 

Foi a complete tieatment see Nila B Smith, American Reading Instruction (Neiv 
York, Silvei Buidett Company, 1934) 

10 From The New England Primer, The twentieth century reprint of Ginn and 
Comjiany. Boston, Mass 

The list includes, among otheis, many Hems fiom the Thirty-Sixth and Forty- 
Eighth Yearbooks of the National Society lor the Study of Education, and fiom Gei- 
tiiide Hildieth, Learning The Three R’s (Minneapolis, Educational Publishcis, 1936) 
ChajJlei IV. which seem to have most significance in determining the relation of lead¬ 
ing to the total piogram of the modem school The discussion of each item is an 
attempt to inteipret the significance of that item in such a lelationship and is not the 
discussion piesented m the souices 
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tlnough the gr.ides No loiigci is llic tliild’s only pin pose in or.il residing to read 
to the Lcaclicr so iliat she (.m see Inm well he knons the \stnds in that story. 
He reads aloud now so that other (.hildien's (juestions inav be answeied, so that 
other thiklieu may C'a|<)y wliat he has eii|i)\cd, so that he iiia\ puss on tnloinia- 
tioii he has found, so tli.it he may [iiore his point in a discussion .Silently he 
leads to find solutions to problems he h.is helped set up aiisivtis to t[uestions 
he has helped ask, or pist to en|Ov the story oi the in.uciial itself. 

2 Rrnilinjr it tirmi lutrfiuihul uuth ihr who!/’ uhanl t tnu) uhim 1 he teaching 
of reading is no lougei coiiliiicd to the leading jieiiod Reading is t.mglit wher 
cvei .nrd rvhenevei le.ithug is done When loi any leasoii material is to be 
located, piohleius soh’cd, intoiniaiion obtained, (juestions .insweied. oi reading 
IS used m .my w.iy for study activities, that m itscll lucomes ,i s[)ccifir learning 
situation Ill leaclmg .is will as in the held m <|uesHon 

3 Rfadnijr it ba^rtl on Ro.icling now is lied in much nime closely 

with the pupil's own e’s.peiieiue It begins with the development of experience 
charts in the hist giade ft is coutmued in the le.itling m coimeciinn with cx- 
pcuemec units all tliiough (he gi.idc-s It is evident in the sc lection of books of 
wiclci range of inieiests so ih.it a cluld m.iy lie in his le.iding vtillr his p.utitular 
interest, which ol couise is li.ised on expeiiente McMiung is diwelopecl inuelr 
moie readily when the m.iten.il le.itl has some* connection with things the 
tliihhen have done .inci seen In l.ui, nothing is nieaninglnl to a cluld extept 
m ttims of Ills own ex|ieiience, eithei leal oi vu.nious. Vn excellent discussion 
of this is in the icpou ol one of ihe Re.idmg Clonlneiues .it Clint.ign,'" whcie 
many niiplicadons of it are discussed 

'I Rradnif' and ]>n\(intility air intri trlnlcil fadors Mcne lecogintion is given 
to interpietiiig the child's le.iciion ui leading m lelaiion lo his loi.il peisnnahty, 
Reading has come to be ie<ogni/cd .is only one jih.ise of cluld lile '\s such it is 
.illetted by m.iny oihet f.itiots in the hie eil the mtlividn.il Studies have shown 
consitlc'i.ililo mteuelation between peison.diiy and le.idmg .idjiisiinent In 
some cases, emotional dilliiulties aie the cause ol leading cliltic nines, in other 
cases reading dcfielencic!. lead to jierscm.cliiy inal.id)ustments and emotional 
upsets 

5 Reading readincsi is devrh>l>ed befoye the a<hial teaching of 'leading begins 
Progiess has been lu.ule In the lecognuion .uid devtlopmeiit ol "re.iding reach 
ness" 'I be tendency to loc.ite those chikhcii who aie not ready to read when 
they enter first gracle is ineieasing 'fcj lone le.ichng instiiuiioii cm many chil¬ 
dren only results in rctaidiug the child's development i.ithei than .itte!er,Uing 
It The diilcl leains little leading, is vciy ajii lo devedop .i dislike foi it as well 
as an attitude of failuie and .i lessening ol sell-couhcleiut In iii.uiy cases these 
h.indicajis peisist thunighoiit the lemaiiulei of school In many places this real 
i/.iLiou li.is hioken down the ide.i thuL tlie child must -.pend lus nine m first 
grade leaiiung to read, and ihai no in.iuti wli.ii llu* situ.iiion the teacher was 
to Leach reading 'llieie are many nii])oi(ani things that (,ni he iniiochuecl in 
the liLe ol tlie child dining lus Inst yc.ii in schnnl besides u'.idmg \L the same 
(line, those children who .ne ready to le.nn lo lead should be given die oppor 
trinity. 

Fvery piim.uy ic.uhci should be laniiliar wiih some of the suggestions lor de 
velopmg readiness'’'' Isxamplcs lioin cuiieiU jiiafLice, siith as Jiavmg kinder 

Reading in Relation to L,\pciicnie and Language', Siipplenientaiy Fducauonal 
Monogiaphs, No 5R (Chicago, Ill. Univeisily of Chicago, 22(i pp 

■m See such references in the bibliogiapliy as Belts, Cates, I amoic.uix and Lee 'VVitty, 
and the Tho ly-Sixth and Poi ly-Lighlh Seaibooks of the N.Uicui.il Souelv for the Study 
of Ecluc.uion 
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garten cliildren laboriously fill pages of scratch paper by copying letters, or 
diildien in a slum distiict match pictures of white cherries with the words 
(especially when the cherries in the picture were bigger than pictuies of lemons 
in the same loom) , aie indicative that many teacheis aie a long way from an 
understanding of the principles underlying the development of readiness 

Readiness should no longer be considered as limited to the preieading period 
Readiness for the particular reading to be done should be developed continu¬ 
ously all through the grades 

6 Reading has a tnoie casual and informal beginning Children are intro¬ 
duced to reading giadually They tell stones of their es.periences Then the 
teacher writes them at their dictation, and they read them Things about the 
room are labeled Signs are understood Daily bulletins are put on the board 
and read Chaits are made from chitdien’s own stories and without any abrupt 
beginning children are learning to read 

7 Theie have been gieat impiovements in the methods of teaching reading 
Reading is taught in thought units more and moic instead of in the smaller 
word oi syllable groupings From the beginning, reading is a thought-getting 
process An idea, a thought unit, is read rather than a word or a syllable or a 
sound This may be a shoit sentence, a clause, or a phrase By being lead as a 
unit, the thought is preserved, and die group of woids is seen in relation to 
the thought This procedure follows out the findings in the studies of efficient 
learning 

8 More varied and flexible techniques aie used in the teaching of reading 
No one method of teaching leadmg will ever be successful for all of the children 
all of the time Certain methods are more effective than others The modern 
tendency is to watch each child carefully and when the method m use does not 
seem to be getting results, the teacher will change imnicchately to some other 
approach She will continue trying a variety of methods until she finds one which 
IS effective with that child 

9 Phonics now is assuming its legitimate place as one technique of word 
analysis At one time all reading was based on phonics The reaction set in, and 
many were afraid even to mention it Now a sensible situation has developed 
in which phonics is used as a help in developing ability to read new words It 
IS used when necessary Some children seem to need almost no help from this 
sotiice, whereas otlicis find it a great aid 

10 There is a great incicase in numbei, variety, and quality of boohs and 
othei leading material The basic text has been replaced by a variety of books, 
and leading experience is not confined to books alone Signs, labels, charts, 
magazines, newspapeis aie incieasing the variety and adding new sources of 
information and experience The program of the modern elementaly school 
requires many more books than were formerly used This has resulted in the de¬ 
velopment of room libianes of supplemciiLaiy books More piovision must be 
made in the fiiLuie foi the pm chase of such materials This tendency should 
result in forcing the issue of fiee books upon those states and boards which at 
present time require purchase. No adequate program of elementary education 
can be provided by limiting the reading of children to only one text in each 
subject The larger variety of books on vaiious subjects is an interest factor 
as well as one that furnishes wider experience 

The great improvement in the variety and kind of books now available 
should be mentioned Some of the best talent has turned to the writing and 
producing of books usable in the schools More attention is being given to the 
vitalness and significance of the reading material The selections used in readers 
during the rtligious-moralistic periods between 1607 and 181:0 can be credited 
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witli li.niiig Ijc'cn chosc'ji tti jnfliu'iiK.' tlu bchavioi of tlic tliilcl. Today, if read¬ 
ing IS to seive Us most impottant function in social lilt*, it must help diilclren 
deal with le.il piohlcins This need is best evpiessed bv Oiay 

IIk) imist pinmoU' deal luuleist.uiilmg .mil disciiinin.Uing msiglu in eadi of the 
liioadci jjh.vsLs ot ((mteni)ifii .11 s life, f.muliaii/c sming |)eople with iii'isisuiu social 
issues laid tiiiieiu |)iiit>Uiiis, inuodiite lluiiifs and issues .11 .ipiiiapii.iu- levels ol 
sclniol pitiftiess, dcvelui) habits of .iccin.itc pimse lompieheusiuii and inii i|netation, 
indiiding uitical es.iluatiini. fiioniote gualei i>mvei in a|ipUing the lonleni ol wli.it is 
read, dais uiiuiilmte to inlelliKiiu sell-diieetion and soiial leioustiiuiion, stimulate 
interests that uill cciiuubiiic btuli to the wliolisonic use. id leisuie nine mil to the solu 
Lion of peiscin.il .iiul social piolileins, and incnide a hio.icl conmion culLuie to msuie an 
appifci.uion of the linei demeius in lonlempoi u\ lile 

11 Reading i? mmc flexibly adjusted In the whnle daily sdierluir ’1 he vaiious 
activities of the leading peiincl have hee-n not.ilily intie.istd With ihe planning 
of activities aiotind a centi.iL unit of e’s.peiitnce, it.uhng is clone nhen needed 
in relation to the tdiole jiingi.un It is no longer nctcss.irv to .ilways "le.icl by 
the dock ” 

12 Rending is mme indnndunlized. hath child is gisen as ne.nly as possible 
the type oL in.iteiial he needs .it that p.iUiiiilai time Methods and inateiials 
ate adiusted to lus .ibiliuch .md his inieiests when possible 

13. Mole sensible goals and stnndauls aie set np in Inins of indn/irlual ca¬ 
pacities and ajililiides l-.uh child's leading is cs.ilu.itecl m teims ol his stage ol 
development and ability. It is not eviiected that all diilclren will le.iin .it the 
Si.iine rate (Ihtldien ate not "foued" to le.iih (cnt.iin sl.ind.iids .it teiiain times, 
Imt lathei iillowctl atitl etuoiiiagcd to piotced each at his optiinum rate for 
really ellet live le.nning. 

I'l Diagnosis is made nioie lendily, sinely, and fiet[ui nlly Dislindive piogiess 
has been in.idc 111 the devclopimnt of diagnosiit and touedise 01 lemedial 
pioceduies foi ulentilynig and elnninaling leading delitiemies. This has m- 
clucled impiovecl tests and leinedial intueii.il piep.iied loi the child and an 
increased numbci of siiggcsiioiis available to the tcachei in tins aie.i Ihe teacher 
no longer w.uts until the end of the tcim fot a geiiiaal di.tgnosis Riithei, she is 
constantly using infoini.il devices lor locating dilficnlties ITnis, the dilhtuliics 
are collected hefene much harm is done 01 niudi time- lost. The' point of view 
IS changing aw.iy horn remedial leading lowaicl dt'\elopnu'iu.il le.uhng. When 
each child is conunnally given the type of m.ueii.il .incl the help needed there 
will be veiy little need lor remedial vcork 

l.b Time is a gicalri stimnlalion of leading niteicsls Ihe school h.is tecog- 
nired us icsponsihthty in develojniig mieiesi in leading .iiitl leading mteiests 
Tins is paiLially done by the newei methods of ic.uhiiig, ,iiid, the gieilei supply 
and variety ol hooks and in.uetnils lint te.iihei inteiesL in hooks hei knowledge 
of ]uvcmle reading and inieiests, and hci .iluhly to make tins uueiesl contagions 
aic also mipoii.iiu factois 

If), The need of beLlei libuay faithhes is leiognized Modein education le 
qunes a much laigci supply ol hooks than ti.uUlional U.ulung Tlve wide vanety 
of topics which aie the subject of study, the h.iliu t)l (onsulting v.uious books 
on the same subject to get points of view and a mote complete undetstanding, 
recjuire good libraiy fatihLies 

17 Reading should not be limited to Ihe leading of ruoiils The thinking 
along this line has been gatlieiiiig strength and is typified by the discussion at 

so Tlmty-'sixlh Yeaibaok of the National Society for the Stiuly of Ecliication, p 13. 
Quoted by peimission of the Society 
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the Claremont College Reading Conleienccb Pjctuies have been used for 
reading for some time With the intiease in use of visual aids, it is incieasingly 
important that children leaiii to read thcin vnth facility and understanding 
Map, chaiL, and graph reading aie othei items that must be read II reading 
means to see with understanding, tlien thcie can be legitimately included here 
another whole area Social situations must be read, othci people with whom 
one must work or play and deal, in some way, must be lead with undeistanding 
il one is to be socially adequate These readings can be as important as any i£ 
not more so 

Further problems in the teaching of reading Many factors in the teach¬ 
ing ol reading have impioved in recent years TJiere are also some which 
need furthei thought and a bcttei point of view 

Oial sending There has been a tendency ioi oial reading to be almost 
entnely dropped aftei the third grade, especially loi those who have 
achieved average or better proficiency. Without doubt, the amount of 
oral reading should decrease thiough the giadcs, but theie should always 
be soine opportunity foi it lor each child Such opportunities should not 
be "oral reading peiiods,” but should develop from some natural audience 
situation 

Non-oial sending Another point of view on oral reading is that it 
should not be used until the child can icad well silently The theory is 
that the meaning should be associated directly with seeing the woids and 
not from saying them Buswell reports from a study of its use m the 
Chicago schools that the experimental group was, m eveiy item measuied, 
as good as, and in some aspects superior to, the gioup which had had the 
usual training He concludes that the teaching of oial reading should be 
delayed until the basic habits of silent reading aie established Giay, 
howevei, disagrees with the conclusion and believes a combination is 
best 

A balanced ieading situation Since teacheis have been aware that there 
are various types of reading and reading for vmious purposes, there has 
been a tendency to overemphasize one type to the detriment of the 
otheis Many teachers give opportunity for little besides woik-type lead¬ 
ing, and that m a limited variety of situations The whole leading 
piogiam should be outlined and adecpiate expeiience given in every 
phase so that every child has a balanced reading progiam 

Planned expediences in leading The value of carefully planned pro- 
ceduies m attaining piogiess in specific types of leading is lecognized 
One fallacy in Che practices of many "activity teachers" has been the 
substitution of haphazard and fortuitous contacts for a j^lanned sequence 

siYeaibooks (Claiemont, California. Claieinont CunicuUiin Laboi,itoiy), particu- 
laily Ycaibooks XI, XII, and XIII m the yeais 1946, 1947, and 1918 

52 Guy T Buswell. Non-Oial Reading A Stvdy of Its Use in the Chicago Public 
Schooh, Supplemental y Educational Monogiaphs, No GO (Chicago, University ot 
Chicago Piess, 1945), 56 pp 

William S Gi.iy, Suinm iiy o£ Re.ichng Investigations," Journal of Educational Re¬ 
search, Vol 39, Fehiuary, 1946, pp 101-433 
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of ck-\flopiU(‘iu 1 lus iciuUiU) IS on!) ion I’Mtk-nt to the (ikical student 
who studies tin- classiooiu piotudiues ol a lai^e minibui ol teadicis 
Utih/uig the expenentes ol clukhfn in the fksi giade as a tiasis ior 
rc.iding is exUcnu'h laluahlu It giM's j»ouii aiul pin pose and undci,stand¬ 
ing to leadiug It dots not mean die disiaiilnig ol a svsttniatu attack on 
leading I he innnnu/nig ol loiniali/ed, imudati’d dull dni's not indicate 
{.ulistitution ol thaos '1 lu iitili/alioii ol die o])])oUiuiitRs loi leading in 
the \anous niuts iloes not lue.in that a diagnostic piogiani should be 
eliminated Piogiessnisni is the using, not the disc.nding, ol .ill ive know 
about the deielopiiu nt ol Inns and gills, Some schools aic tiying to "plug 
the dyke” hy .in intensue dull piogiain in the sixth giadt Obviously 
such a picKeihnc is a [looi substitute kn a loiUiiUious [nogiain of 
lemediatioii."' 

I\ UNDI ItSl ANDINCr U'RIl 1 !• X C.( IM M t X’I fA IK) N . KtlND.VMl NTAL 

R1 ADIM, COXCllMS 

WhiU aic the tluuacteiistks of a good leading piogr.im? Whipple has 
sunimaii/ed many ol the uceni publictuions in tins tnt.i tiiul has listed 
eight ciileua wdncli semi \ciy nselul in evaluating a piogiam ' .She has 
elahoiated e.ich ol these (litcuia .md h.is lollowed them with clesciiptioiis 
c)L a(le(|iiaic [iiogiaiiis as slie louiicl them in .i oiie-ioom unal sclioc)!, in a 
one teathei-pei-class ml),in scliool, and in a dep.ntnumtah/eil .siliool 

b fs consciously duecled lowaid specilic, s.ihcl ends winch have been agreed 
upon by the eiiLiie scliooL st.ill Widely .uccptcxl ends .uc luh ami \auecl cx- 
peiiciicLs llucuigh leading, Ino.icleiimg mieiesis .iiicl iinpioMcl i.isUs iii usiding, 
Gipovnient thioiigh le.ichng, mcieasecl peisoiial and soi i.il .id|iisimeiU, cnnosity 
conceiiniig the ideas given in the leading inateiial, lesom 11 hihuss in using 
reading to sUisly one's puiposes, ancl giowih in the hiiul.inieiil.il leachug abili¬ 
ties, siicJi as .didity to lecogiu/e the woids, to undeisl.uid the nit.unngs ol leorcls, 
to comprehend ancl uitcupiel wh.U is lead, to loc.iu- icleunices be.iiiiig on a 
pic)l)leiii, and tci oig,mi/c ideas g.iihciecl lioin dilleient soiiucs 

2 C.ooichnales reaclmg .icUvities with oihei .iids to cliiltl development 

3 Recogni/cs that the cliild's ckwelopmeni m re.iclmg is closely associated 
vviih Jus development in other langu.cgc ails 

4. At any given level, is p.iit ol a well winked oul l.ugei it'.uhng piogiam 
extending ilnoiigh all the elememaiy- and secoiicl.iiy-school gi.ides 

T) I’lovuies vaiitd iiistiiution and Ilexihle leiiimc'mfiUs .is .t me.ms ol making 
acUciu.ite ad|iistmeiUs to the widely chlUient leading needs ol the puinls 

6 Allouis, at eaili level ol .ichaiucineiil, ,idei|u,iie guul.iiue ol le.icling m 
all the v.arloiis .ispecis o( .i bro.itl jjiogi.iiu ol insuiitiioii. b.isu instiuction in 
leachug, reading m the coiueiil fields, hieiaiuie, and lecic .iiion.il oi hee leading, 

"''Clcaily siippoiting ihis pome ol vicu aie tlu impluaUoiis ot ilu> sciitly ot Donis 
M.iy Lee, I/ic /iji/ioi l<iiic< nf ^tcadoig /oi ./</iiceouj in f.uidcx luiui, 1‘ivc and Six, 
Contiilnitions to !■ clncanon, No b-g, (XVie Yoik, te.iclieis College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, 1033) 

Gertcucle Whipple, "Cliaiaticiislits of .i Souml Re idlin' l’iOf>i.im," in I'oily Eighth 
Yeaibook, Part II, Natioii.il Society foi the Stiiclv of Ivclncalioii (Cliit.igo, University of 
Chicago Picss, 1919), Chaptei III 
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7 Makes special provisions loi supplying ihe reading needs ol cases of ex¬ 
treme leading disability, m oLlier words, the small proportion of pujrils whose 
needs cannot be satisfied thiough a strong developmental piogiam 

8 Provides foi fiequent evaluation of the outcomes of the piogram and for 
such revisions as Will strengthen the weaknesses discovered 

Fundamental attitudes, habits, and skills Reading is a skill, a tech¬ 
nique, a tool to be used in a variety ol ways and foi numerous purposes 
It is of utmost importance that cveiy individual in a demouacy have 
this skill developed to a veiy usable level It is of equal importance to 
any one who expects to become an educated peison and to eveiy one 
who has leisure time Also, many if not most of the ]obs by which people 
eain then livchhood depend upon the ability to lead It is the lesponsi- 
bihty of the elementaly school to develop these fundamental attitudes, 
habits, and skills to the point wheie they function automatically and 
adequately in all these situations 

Whni altiiudes, habits, and skills mr itecessmy and xuoithy of develop¬ 
ment'^ In general, and applicable to all leading aie 

1, A fundamental liking for and inieiesl in books and otliei reading materials 

2 A realization that leading is the quickest, easiest, and best means ol widen¬ 
ing background of knowledges and appreciations thiough vicaiious experience 

‘1 Habits ol thoughtful reading, understanding what is leacl, interpreting it, 
and reacting to it m the light of their own expciience so that it in turn becomes 
a pait of their experience 

4 Habits of rapid, accurate reading, correctly interpreting words, punctua¬ 
tion, paragraphing, and such devices as headings, italics, and references to foot¬ 
notes 

5 Good physical habits, sucli ns good sitting or standing posture, holding the 
book in a good position, and having a good light souice 

Oial leading lequires a very different situation from silent reading and 
also several special skills 

1 The habit of watching for or lecognizing stones or poems or selections 
that otheis might be interested in hearing 

2 The habit of being ccitain ol meanings and technically accurate nr the 
reading of material before reading it aloud to others (This should be varied 
occasionally by the child’s reading new material aloud which is well within the 
ability of the child and of already deteimined worth, such as leading a section 
ol a story which is being lead to die class) 

3 The ability to modulate voice and expression to suit the material and 
meaning 

4 Habits of good posture and breathing, self-confidence, which gives freedom 
from tension and nervousness 

Reading for appreciation will constitute a large part of the average 
person's leading and can be made much more meaningful if certain 
habits and attitudes are developed 

1 The habit of sensing the author’s mood, point of view, and settings for 
his situations 
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2 Hie ability to lose oneself m reading by syinpatheiic identification 

3 The ability to evaluate critically the worth of a book and the probable 
worth of another book by the same author or of the same type 

4 Habits of reading widely in many kinds of books 

Study 01 work-type reading constitutes most ol the reading done m 
school m connection with jobs, and even some leisure-timc reading This 
is much more vaiied reading that entails a much wider range of specific 
skills than any other type and piobably needs most help in developing 
Some of the more important arc listed here 

1 The habit of always reading with a definite and specific purpose m mind 

2 The habit ol suiting the style and speed of reading to the type of material 
and the established purposes m reading it 

3 The recognition of various types of reading-study techniques such as find¬ 
ing the mam thought of a paiagiaph, organizing ideas, summarizing, analyzing 
statements, selecting desiied uiCoimatton, ciitical evaluation of material, and 
synthesizing ideas and information into jiievious backgiounds 

4 A knowledge of various study techniques such as scanning to locate m 
formation, outlining, use of table of contents, index, and appendix 

Ceitain hbuny techniques should be known by the child if he is to be 
able to use and handle books 

1 The habit of using the library for both recreation and information 

2. The habit of consulting vaiious sources on a problem 

3 The knowledge of how to locate mateiial in the library 

4 The knowledge of how to locate desiied material in a given book, use of 
table of contents, index, scanning 

5. The knowledge of the use of leference books, such as the dictionary, 
encyclopedia, and others 

6 The habit of careful and adequate handling of books, such as properly 
opening new books, marking places, and keeping books dean and unmussed 


Growth in reading can be characterized by certain stages of develop¬ 
ment Learning to read and reading to leain must of a necessity overlap 
They are in a laige part coexistent As soon as the child starts to lead, he 
docs it to find out something That is leading to leain At the other 
extieme a peison should always be impioving his efficiency m these 
technicpies. Ins appreciations, and his interests That is really learning 
to read 

Schools in the past were accustomed to assign certain skills to be 
developed in ceitain grades Comses of study specihecl definite achieve¬ 
ments foi each giadc Test lesults have shown the wide range of actual 
achievement on each level and a gieat difleience in rate of development 
for individuals Also, leseaich has shoivn that most abilities, attitudes, 
and undeistandings are developed over a long period of time As a result 
more modern courses aie attempting to chai acterize the total develop¬ 
mental pattei n as a guide to teachers 
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Stages of reading Giaycharactcii/es as 

1 Reading Readiness 

2 Initial Guidance in Learning to Read 

3 Rapid Progress in Fundamental Reading Attitudes and Habits 

4 Tlie Extension of Experience and the Increase in Reading EfEciency 
(glades lour to six) 

6 The Refinement of Reading Attitudes, Habits, and Tastes (secondary 
school and college) 

Stage One Reading Readiness Reading readiness depends on many 
factors The language development and facility of the child aic one laigc 
factor A child with a small and imperfect speaking vocabulary can 
haidly be expected to do much leading His oral language facility must 
be developecl at least to the point where he speaks on a level equal to 
or greater than the level at which he is reading A wide background of 
common expeiience is a big asset The child must have cxpciienced the 
situations about which he I'eads if they are to have any meaning or 
significance for him I-Iis interpretation of vicaiious expeiicnce must be 
based on his own expeuences An adequate mental matuiity is almost a 
necessity For this theie is little to do but wait, as it is a factor of time and 
the child’s own natuial rate of development The time, however, can be 
spent to good advantage Perhaps as important as any aspect (and one 
that IS usually neglected) is the child's adjustment to his suiroundings 
He meets many new situations when entering school, situations entnely 
apait from his reading experiences If he does not make a satisfactory 
adjustment to these, he can hardly be expected to make much pi ogress in 
reading 

In addition, the child must be in good general health with normal 
speech oigans, noimal two-eyed visual acuity, and noinial hearing acuity 
If there is any doubt about the noimahty of any of these, tests should be 
made and any defects icmedicd as well and as quickly as possible In 
some cases it is a matter of waiting foi maturation, in others of providing 
the right type of experiences The puiposes of teaching duiing this stage 
of development then aie 

Developing Peisonal Readmess 

1 A child needs security 

2 A child needs independence 

3 A child needs social development 

Developing Experience Readiness 

1 Planned trips and excursions 

2 Group activities 

3 Discussions 

d Story telling 

5 Diamatization 

31 William S Giay, "The Natuie and Oiganization of Basic Instiucuon in Reading." 
Tho ty-‘)txth Yeaibook^ op cit, Chap IV, pji 70-77 

'>'> .See Lillian A Lamoieaux and boms Ma\ Lee, learning lo Read Tllioitgh Ex¬ 
perience (New York, ^pplcLon Ceiiunv-Cioils, liu lfil3). 201 pp 
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6 Music 

7 Visual materials 

Developing Readiness of Related Abthlies 

1 A child needs to develop language ability 

2 A child needs good aiticulation 

3 A child needs to inciease Ins visual abilities 

4 A child needs to impiove liis auditoiy abilities 

5 A child needs to incicase motor development 

6 A child needs to develop number concepts 

7 A child needs an interest in learning to lead 

8 A child needs to develop specific habits and abilities 
a Incieasing attention span 

b Developing ability to do rational thinking 
c Developing ability to follotv directions 
d Distinguishing similarities and differences 
e Developing the left-to-right eye sweep habit 

It IS essential that the experiences given duiing this reading readiness 
pel tod be valuable fiom the standpoint of the broad and balanced de¬ 
velopment of the whole child They must not be merely drill on skills 
which the teacher feels are necessary to fit them into a narrow tiaditional 
leading piogiam Attention should be given to all phases of development 
Too ohen one phase is emphasized, to the detriment of the otheis. 
Certain of the reading-readiness tests have used form discrimination of 
letters as a measuimg device to determine reading leadiness Too many 
kindeigarten teachers make up siinilai exeicises foi then children and 
ieel that they are providing a wonderful program of reading leadiness 
Aftei seeing numerous little tots being subjected to these exercises, at 
least one authoi of a reading-readincss test wishes he had used some other 
measurement technique 

Many school systems are putting out bulletins of a more or less ade¬ 
quate natuie to help their teachers with their reading-readiness program 
One of the best has been put out by Tacoma, which goes into a good 
discussion of the purposes and needs for such a jirogram and then gives a 
wealth ol specific suggestions foi developing it 

Stage Two Initial Guidance in Learning to Read Hildreth has 
developed some piinciples of beginning reading instruction which are 
especially helpful 

I An attractive environment is arranged that arouses interest m reading, 
provides occasion for reading, and enables childien to be comfortable while they 
aie woiking with books and othei reading materials 

17 The following. listed in the bibliography, outline desirable reading leadiness 
piograms Betts, Parts Three and Four, Bond and Bond, Part II, Lamoreaiix and Lee, 
Witty, Chaptei III, Foi ly-Eighth Yearbook, Chap 4 

5 8 Getting Ready to Read Fioni Books, A Reading Readiness Bulletin CT^^tima, 
Washington, Tacoma Public Schools. 1917). 13 pp 

Reading in the hlemenUiry School. Forty-Eighth Yearbook. Pait II of National 
Society for Study of FdiicaLion (Chicago. Umveisity of Chicago Press, 1919), pp 71-72 
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2 The children .ire giouped loi instiuction according- to the most leliable 
evidence of their learning aptiiudes and leadmesi, 

? Teaching beginning leading employs iiaLtnal, meanuiglul ways of learn¬ 
ing that aie consonant with the noimal interests and activities of young childien, 
that capitalize the iclations among pimt, language, and txpeiieiice, and that 
stimulate incidental learning 

4 Beginning to read develops gradually from the tyiies of leadiness experi¬ 
ences described above 

5 In beginning leading the child's attention is centeiecl on the meaning of 
the print and the pin poses it serves rathei than on the piocess of reading itself 

6 The context of beginning reading lessons is closely related to the chil¬ 
dren's ideas expressed in their conversation The beginning lessons familiarize 
pupils with the printed woids common to the beginiiei’s oial vocabulary New 
wolds are not introduced m reading text until the children hate had experiences 
that give meaning to these tt'ords 

7 The use of script text * has ptoved its value as an intioduction to leading, 
a link between reading and current cxpeiicnces, and a tool £m direct practice 
m reading skills 

8 Tlicie IS a place in the piogram for both indnect, incidental, vicarious 
learnings, and also for diiect teaching ot reading tecliniqucs in well-planned 
lessons The amount of time spent on leading will depend upon the nature of 
the activities under way and the entire piograra of school hie £oi beginners 

9 Some time every day should be spent by each group in activities through 
which die pupils have direct piactice in reading techniques in accoidancc with 
their needs 

10 Fiom the first lessons, time in the daily schedule is generously allotted to 
■wide range experiences that aid learning to read indirectly Teacheis do not 
“give up everything for reading" but see the advantage to reading of balancing 
the program with othci sorts ol learning activities 

The following characteristics distinguish the pupil who has passed 
through this stage of development He 

1 Becomes absoibed in the content of interesting selections and books when 
reading independently 

2 Reads silently with lew or no lip movements 

3 Asks questions about and discusses intelligently the content of what is read 

4 Reads increasingly longer units for pleasuie oi m iespouse to a specific 
purpose 

5 Reads aloud cleaily, and in thought units, rather than by individual words 

6 Uses various aids independently m lecogniziiig unknown words 

7 Recognizes and interprets the significance of certain typogi aphical devices, 
such as the period, question maik, and quotaiion mark 

8 Handles books with care, opens and turns pages propeily, knows the order 
of paging, and is able to find readily what he is looking for 

* The teim "script text,” as used in these two chapteis. refers to any reading mate¬ 
rial prepaied in manusciipt witling oi on the typciviiter by the teacher oi pupils 
before or duiing reading lessons to give pupils practice in leading, as distinct horn 
commercially printed text Script text is used in picpaiation of sentences, questions, 
paragiaphs, leLCeis, messages, notices, schedules, and the like These materials aie 
commonly leCcried to as "teachev-made." "class-constiucted.'' oi ''experience' material 

cti Tim Ly-Stxth Yearhooh of the National Society Cor the Study oE Education, pp 97- 
98 Quoted by permission oC the Society Sec also Foi ty-Fighlh Yeaibooh, p 20 
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Stage Three Raj^id Piogtess in Fundamental Reading Attitudes and 
Habits The diird stage can be cliaiacteuzed geneially by an independ¬ 
ence in leading During this period the cliild is perfecting his means ol 
identifying new words so that theie aie few he cannot lead He is estab¬ 
lishing the habit of using the dictionary and consults it rather than the 
teachei He is perfecting his eye movements, establishing even, smooth 
movements, stop 2 nng foui oi five times to a line when no new woids 
are encountered, making no regressions and a rapid, accurate sweep 
back to the beginning of the next line He is dealing with a wider vanety 
of mateiial including content material of many fields He is reading for 
many different purposes He is establishing techniques for efficient reading 
to satisfy Ins various puqioses The volume and variety of his leading is 
incieasing enoimously, and he is developing added facility in the use of 
the library 

The following charactenstics indicate pupils who have completed the 
thud level 

1 They have established the habit of reading independently 

2 They interpret accurately tlie mateiials lelated to other curricular fields 

3 They seek leading materials that relate to activities m which they are inter¬ 
ested 

4 They read more raindly silently than orally 

5 They are able to read at sight materials suited to their stage of develop¬ 
ment 

6 They show increasing skill in combining contextual clues with visual and 
auditory elements in recognizing unCainiliar words 

7 They show mcieased ability to make the adjustments required when lead¬ 
ing for diffeient jiurposes 

8 They exhibit lapid progress in acquiring wholesome and diversified read 
ing inteiests 

Stage Foui The Extension of Experience and the Increase in Reading 
Efficiency This period constitutes a refinement and jierfection of the 
jirevious stage Theie is mcieased efficiency, gieater facility and enjoyment 
of leading, greater familiaiity with a largci variety of jmiqroses in reading, 
and peifecfeion of the techniques The volume of reading and use ol the 
Uhl ary again increase Interests aie bioadening and developing The 
fourth stage is characterized by pupils when 

1 They are familiar thiough reading with numerous aspects of human ac¬ 
tivity 

2 They have acquired stiong motives loi and keen inLeiesL m leading for in- 
formalioii and pleasure, and devote time legulaily to recieational leading 

3 They aic able to recognize and pionounce new words independenlly or to 
find them quickly m the dictionary 

liul, Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, p 107 Quoted by permission of the Society Forty- 
Eighth Yearbook, p 21 

Ibid , Thirty-Sixth Yea) book, pp 119 120 Quoted by peiniission o£ the Society 
Fo)ty-Eighth Yearbook, pp 21-22 
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4 They have reached approximate matmity in rate and span of recognition, 
m rhythmical progress of perceptions along the lines, in eye-voice span in oral 
reading, and in speed of silent reading foi recieational puiposes 

5 They have greatly expanded their meaning vocabulaiies and have mastered 
various aids in deriving the meanings of words, including the intelligent use 
of the dictionary 

6 They have increased their power of comprehension and interpretation to 
the point -where they are able to make a grade score of 7 0 in silent leading 

7 They have made rapid progress in acquiring independence and efhciency 
m a wide lange of study situations that involve reading 

8, They are able to use economically and skilfully books, dictionaries, en¬ 
cyclopedias, and other sources of information that are needed in their reading 
and study activities 

Stage Five The Refinement of Reading Attitudes^ Habits, and Tastes 
This stage usually takes place in high school and college and needs 
stimulation and encouragement latliei than teaching It is piescnted heie 
to complete the picture and indicate the next steps for the advanced child 
The aims for this period of development are 

1. To extend further the experiences of pupils through reading and to in¬ 
crease greatly then intellectual apprehension To these ends each subject of the 
curriculum should provide stimulus and opportunity for wide leading of books, 
selections, newspapers, and periodicals that broaden the pupil’s vision and in¬ 
crease his understanding of the problems studied 

2 To extend and refine reading interests and tastes tliat will direct and 
inspire the present and future life of the reader, and provide for the wholesome 
use of leisure time Special attention should now be given to the development 
of permanent interest m current events and of the habit of reading periodicals 
and books with reasonable speed and good judgment 

3. To promote vigorously the further development of the habits involved 
in gaining an intelligent grasp of the authors meaning, in reading foi different 
purposes, and in making keen critical interpretations oE what is read Reading 
at this level is laigely a reflective and interpretative process, and every effort 
should be made to stimulate and develop appropriate habits 

4 To develop a high degree of skill and efficiency m study .activities, includ¬ 
ing the use of books, libraries, and other sources of information, and to extend 
and refine habits involved in locating, colleciing, and summarizing printed 
materials 

5 To improve and refine habits involved in good oral interpretation, par 
ticularly of informational, hteraiy, and dramatic selections, and m connection 
with public and class activities that lequire reading to others 

6 To piovide corrective and remedial instruction in the fundamental habits 
involved in oral and silent reading whenever the need for it exists 


X. UNDERSTANDING WRITTEN COMMUNICATION SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Vocabulary development This is an integral part of the piocess of 
learning to read It is a means to an end, nevci an end in itself It may 

in'Ibid, ThiHy-Sixili Yearbook, pp 122-123 Quoted by peirmsbion of the Society 
Foity-Eigluh Yearbook, p 23 
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lesult from incidental or fiom direct teaching, and the combination of 
these two methods is better than citliei one alone 

Incidental learning of vocabulary takes place laigely m two ways 
Mainly it occurs as the child is leading to himself The matenal should 
contain few woids which he does not know, and the concepts must all 
be within his understanding The child gets meaning from the un¬ 
familiar wolds by context clues, liom the meaning oi the matciial itself 
The second way incidental learning takes place is incidental only to the 
child but planned for by the teacher She may wish to intioducc ccitain 
words She will use them m such a way that the child understands them 
fiom context If we stop to analyze it, this is the method used by little 
children almost entirely in developing their vocabulary It is used to 
considerable extent all through life 

Direct teaching may take many foims Old-fashioncd word dull is 
definitely passe Jt has a value compaiable to the "spelling bee " Instead 
the chilclien should develop an inteiest in increasing their own vocabu¬ 
laries They should develop the “dictionaiy habit” beginning in a small 
way in ihe fust or second giacle By fourth oi fifth giacle each child should 
have a copy of a dictionary intelligible to children in his desk and use 
It iret^uently Children should feel that they nevei know all there is' to 
know about a word Concepts develop gradually, and the concepts in¬ 
volved in most wolds are still not complete m adulthood There should 
be a definite coordination of reading, speaking, and wilting vocabulaiies, 
The most vital and useful situation for direct teaching of vocabulaiy 
IS in connection with the planning of a unit or the inliodiiction of a piece 
of work As the children are becoming orientated to a new topic by 
discussion and leadmg, new terms and words arc bound to appeal Plere 
they aie in context, in a meaninglul situation, and the pupil sees the 
value m knowing them The situation is ideal for learning If a story oi 
poem IS to be read, words that will be needed should be bi ought in 
incidentally dining the intioduction and preparation This should not 
be an isolated dull on the woids Rather the words must be seen to be 
vital to die fulfilment of a purpose already accepted 

Vocabulaiy development is oi should be continuous thioughout life 
fiom the fiist time the baby gets meaning bom a sjiokcn word During 
the primaiy glades theie is piobably more emjihasis on the direct Leaching 
and in. the upper giades more on the incidental learning, but both should 
be impoi taut factors all tliiough school 

Reading standards Reading piogrcss has been described in stages 
lather than by grades for a definite purpose Foi many years advance¬ 
ment was described by giades, and this was held up as a standard In 
most cases no child could pass to the next grade until those standards 
had been met No allowances foi individual dilEeienccs m rates of piog- 
icss weie made To-day, chilclien, unless they are too fai from the group, 
aie allowed to progress at then own rate, and suitable material and 
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assistance are given them Many times several of these stages will be 
repiescnted within one giade gioup 

Tentative standards are sometimes set up m teims of books lead In 
other cases they are in teims of miormal tests or scores on standardized 
tests If the standardized tests are suitable to the mateiial the child has 
been reading, they piobably fuinish the best single estimate of his skill 
achievement They must, howevei, be supplemented with other factors 
Russel presents an evaluation of pupil giowth in and through leading 
from many dilferent standpoints, emphasizing its in ten elatedness with 
ail phases of child development He gives a selected list oi nine criteiia, 
to which we have added mmibei ten as an indispensable one 

1 Is the child developing the ability to read vaiious types of materials in 
readeis and m the content fields? 

2 Is the child learning lo lead in different ways foi a half dozen or so 
different purposes, such as undeistandmg the mam idea, noting specific details, 
and following a sequence of events? 

3 Is the pupil developing the ability to adapt lus rate of reading to the 
nature of the inatenal and his purpose in reading it? 

4 Is the child increasing his independence m abiluy to recognize new 
words? 

5 Is the pupil learning the proper caie ol hooks? 

6 Are the individual children increasing their abilities to interest and hold 
an audience in oral reading? 

7 Has the child developed the ability to use an index, a table of contents, 
and other parts of a book as needed? 

8 Is the pupil improving in his use of the library for woiking purposes? 

9 Can an iippei-giade pupil oiganize an article into its mam headings 
■with a few sub-scctions under each? 

10 Is the child developing the habit of consistently reacting to all material 
read, with critical analysis, thoughtful evaluation, suspended judgment or pure 
enjoyment? 

How much time should be devoted directly to reading? Seveial studies 
have louncl the number of minutes a week spent on leading by vaiious 
schools in each grade This is not very helpful. Particularly with the new 
and more inloimal methods, it would be almost impossible for a teacher 
to give such figures with any degree of accuracy Reading is used as the 
need for it arises and in many and vaned situations, laigely planned for 
but often incidental and opportunistic It is more helpful to lay clown 
general principles than to state the number of minutes a clay 

In the piimary grades, reading should entei, directly or indirectly, into 
the majoiity of the activities and expeiiences It must not, howevei, 
monopolize the time to the exclusion of the many othei woith-while 
activities that should be encountered at this level The amount of time 
devoted diiectly and specifically to reading should dimmish through the 
grades Meanwhile, of course, the incidental use of reading is mcieasmg 

Reading in the Elementary School, Forty Eighth Yearbook of the National Society 
toi the Study of Education, op cil, Part II, Chaptei XIV, p 29t 
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Those who need help in any phase ol leading should form a group to 
which the teachei may give intensive and special training All pupils 
should have some time in school in which they may read purely for 
enjoyment, lead anything they wish Direct and indirect suggestion by 
the teacher and the selection of books available should be relied upon to 
impiove the type of reading Children should be given an opportunity 
to shaie their enjoyment of this free leading with the group This can be 
one of the greatest motivations for incicased reading Besides Lins, work- 
type leading should be a part of all other phases of the piogram where 
reading is used 

Reading as a planned functional program. In Newton, Massachusetts, 
the teachers held a woikshop once a week with a sjiecialist for a year. 
They studied the needs of then children and studied reading as a func¬ 
tional pait of the whole school piogram Their reading program was 
planned to stimulate inteicst and make chiklien’s leading activities pur¬ 
poseful through emotionally satisfying experiences, to take care of 
individual diffeiences in achievement tliiough the discriminating use of 
specifically needed dulls, and to carefully select matciials appropriate 
to the level of the children The resulting reading progress was highly 
satisfying to the teachers, and the pupils weie much happier ““ 

The Sloan experiment reported the intcgiation of the reading piogram 
in the total pattern of education of the “community school ’’ Paiticularly 
significant in this repoit was the desciipLion of the specific needs and 
inteiests oi the children °° 

Another system in giades IV-VI changed from an unplanned program, 
with extensive use of oral reading and reliance on individual reading, to 
a planned jirogram of developmental training in leading, with large 
emphasis on work-study type reading The lesults gave convincing evi¬ 
dence of the value of a broad well-jilanned program 

Clnldien in an activity school were compared with children in a tradi¬ 
tional tyjie program, and they showed a definite supei lority in the amount 
and lange of reading and in the quality of the lecieational reading 
done 

Dade County organized to prevent and reduce reading letardation In 
nine weeks most of the 428 childicn iiujjiovcd from three to seven months 
Among their changes weic more attention to develojament of experiential 
backgiounds, greatei emphasis on the individualization of instruction, 

Mar\ Alice Mitchell, "Reading and the Flementaiy Program," Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol R, Maich. 1918. pp 5‘-)2-540 

OH M F Seay and Leonaid Meecc, The Sloan Experiment in Kentucky, Bulletin of 
the Bnteau of School Set vice. College of Education, Vol IG, No A (Lexington, K.en 
tucky. University of Kentucky, June, 1914) 

otjolin McWilliams, "Iininoving the Reading Situation,' Elementaly School Jour¬ 
nal, Vol 47, June, 1017, pp 568-562 

os C tv HuiiniciU, "Reading of Childten in Activity and Regulat Schools in New 
Yoik Cuy, ’ Elementaly School Journal, Vol 43, May, 1943, pp 630-638 
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mole inteiesLing materials, clefiintc basic instiuction, tcacheis more 
thoioughly educated m the teaching ol leadmg, and better parent edu¬ 
cation on reading ““ 

Concerning a loiu vocabulary One authoiity lecomracnds a low vo- 
cabulaiy with wide sight reading in easy materials She points out these 
advantages Reading with understanding is possible from the beginning 
Children quickly gam powci in applying leading techniques to new 
material and lapidly become independent in leading skill Individual 
children can and do lead widely in “tiade" stoiy books The child has 
become accustomed to appioachmg untanuliai woids with vaiious tcclv 
nicpies Thus he is able to assimilate an increasingly acceleiated vocabu- 
Liiy There is continued intciest because reading is not too difiicult ior 
the child, lor children show almost peilect mastery ol what they have 
attempted to learn 

Others feel that while the vocabulary must be contiolled in pnmaiy 
leading, the speed with which I'eading vocabiilaiy is intioduccd depends 
on the child Some children can cope successfully with a much laigei 
vocEdiulary than otheis For the immature leader it certainly is essential 
to keep the reading vocabulary low, but as Stone says, it is not a cure-all ” 
Othei principles of good planning and good teaching aic necessaiy 

If one IS attempting to provide a laige amount ol easy reading, one 
means is by using piepumers of seveial senes It is important to check the 
vocabulary, for in some series thcie is very little oveilapping with other 
senes However, a study of twenty preprimers ol 1940 or later found a 
lower different-word count with a tiend toward greater similarity among 
vocabularies 

Kyte has compiled a list of 100 basic woids fiom vocabiilaiy studies, 
readeiSj children’s oral and written woik They are oC high functional 
value m conveying ideas and interpreting the thoughts of others They 
form an excellent critciion against which a teacher may check the 
vocabulary which she is stressing in the language aits progiam It also is 
a valuable source of words which may be suggested foi expressing the 
children’s ideas in building expeiience charts They are given here, ar¬ 
ranged in order of frequency of use in second grade children s themes 

fia Kathleen B Hector, “Dade County Meets the Reading Pioblein,” rJementary 
School Jouinab Vol 47, November, 1916. pp 148-156 Other coopemtive programs are 
discussed in Forty-Eighth Yeaibook, op ett, Chap 15 

7°Geitiude Hildreth. 'All in Favoi of a Cow Vocabulary,” Elementary School 
Journal, Vol, 43. April. 1913, pp 462-470 

ri Clarence R Stone, A Reply to "Ml in Favoi of a Low Vocabulary," Elementary 
School Journal, Vol 44, September, 1913, pp 41 44 

12 Louise Geddings Carson, “The Use of Piepiinieis, A Teaclrei s Point of View, 
Elementary School Jour rial, Vol 43, December, 1942, pp 225-233 

Td Sistei M O P Dorothy and Sister Rita O P Cecile, "A Vocabulary Analysis of 
Recently Published Prcprimeis," Journal of Educational Rerearch, Vol 10, October, 

1910, pp 116-125 . c 1 1 

Geoigc C Kyte. 'A Cme totalnilar) foi the Pnmaiy Grades, Elementary School 

Journal, Vol 11, Movembev, 1913. pp 157-166 
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I, a. Lhc, andj iny, to, js, we, in, like, it, he, have, on, was, me, play, with, dog, 
she, of, too, Christmas, doll, one, go, went, her, when, for-, yon, has, r^ery, little, 
they, good, had, snow, at, some, can, day, got, baby, him, do, house, there, his, 
likes, all, name, school, aie, Santa Clans, said, then, father, time, snowman, new, 
toys, so, will, eveiy, saw. big, home, our, boy, nice, up. fun, tram, balloon, that, 
girl, out, much, party, am, going, sister, man, get, were, make, birthday, but, 
pet, see, boys, not, biother, cat, them, ball, Satuiday, put, children 

What about mechanical methods for increasing speed of reading? There 
has been developed an instrument called the tachistoscope, which has 
had some use in incieasing the child's speed of leading It exposes any¬ 
thing fiom one hguie up to a phrase of about five words at one time 
The cxposuie can be adjusted from one tenth of a second to one hun¬ 
dredth It might be likened to mechanically controlled flash cards It can 
be used by an individual oi by a small gioup Its emphasis is on woid- 
calhng lathei than iindeistanding Renshaw,^’ who introduced its use m 
reading in the schools, summarizes forty-two studies and concludes that 
tile tachistoscope method impioves visual proficiency in seeing It seems 
that this may oi may not have a relation to leading ability Another 
snmmaiy of opinion and lesearch concerning this instrument was done 
by Traxlei Many studies show improvement through its use, but no 
gieatci in most cases than by use of any other special method which put 
emphasis on the teaching of reading and intrigued the interest of the 
childien Theie is lack of evidence as to the peimanence ol gams oi of 
adequate contiol of expeiimental factors The sumniaiy concludes that 
the studies “do not piovide clear-cut evidence, eithei favorable or un- 
favoiable, to controlled leading,” and that “it appeals that the findings 
are somewhat more favorable to the value of controlled leadmg tech¬ 
niques than IS the sum total of the opinions of expei ts in the field of 
leading ” 

The Metion-O-Scope has been used as a teaching device but has no 
place there, as it is purely a research instrument for measuring eye- 
movements 

Are there sex diffeiences in reading ability’ It seems definite that on 
the whole guls learn to reacl more leadily and more successfully than do 
boys This may be due to the diffeience in physiological development 
discussed in Chaptei 2 Theie it was shown that by the time she is seven 
the average girl is a year neaiei maturity than is the average boy of the 
same age It may be that it is due to the greater linguistic ability oi the 
girls It may be that the leading mateiial is more interesting to gills 
than to boys Or it may be due to the greatei docility of the girls m 
following out the teacher’s suggestions Whatevci the cause oi the com¬ 
bination of causes, teachers should be aware of the possibility and plan 

IB Samuel Rensliaw, "The Visual Peiception and. Rej^iodiicuon oE Porms by Tachis¬ 
toscope Methods,” Jomnal of Psychology, Vol 20, October, 1945, pp 217-232 

iB Arthur E Traxlei, "Value ol Controlled Readttig Summary o£ Opinion and 
Research,’’ Journal of Expeiimental Education, Vol 11, June, 1913, pp 280-292 
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the work to take advantage ol the boys’ intciests and abilities as lar as 
possible 

Are pictuies valuable^ Pictures are valuable in a niimbei of ways A 
story with pictuies gives more lelevant ideas than cither alone For a 
variety of ideas a picture alone is best, but most of these may be nrelevant 
to those intended Howevei, to stimulate discussion oi wilting they are 
most useful Children remember ideas better when there are pictures 

With these facts in mind, a senes of educational comics or Picture 
Stones was put out/® on the basis that the picture-verbal make-up was 
the secret of the popularity of the comics Hundieds of questioniraii es to 
teacheis using them bi ought all favorable responses They felt that theie 
was greater learning and enthusiasm from all ability groups and that the 
rapport between teachers and chikhen was iiicieascd They leach the 
heart of the problem of reading compiehension and intciest, for, as Alice 
said, “What use is a book without pictuies and conversation m it?” It 
also fits in with Tyler’s point that, to increase the educability of the va¬ 
rious social groups, less of our materials should be verbal and more 
should emphasize other means 

Along this line teachers leported using newspapeis m the classioom 
They can be used in every grade in some fashion They found twenty-one 
uses for pictures in the j^apers, twenty-two uses for comics, cai toons, and 
cancatuies, eight purposes for reading and some twenty-three other 
uses 

XI UNDERSTANDING WRITTEN COMMUNICATION DIAGNOSIS AND 
REMEDIAL WORK IN READING 

Diagnosis and remedial instruction are not a comprehensive, thorough 
job, performed once a quarter oi a semester or a yeai, they aie con¬ 
tinuous The teachci’s attitude must be diagnostic When a child doesn’t 
seem to understand the day’s woik, the teacher asks heiself why What 
factor IS causing the trouble? She works with the child, diagnostically, 
until she discoveis the difficulty and proceeds to take the necessary steps 
to correct it 

Teachers have complained that they don't have time for diagnosis 
and lemedial teaching, that they are too busy teaching Then point of 
view IS wrong (oi their methods of teaching) If a teacher is familiar 
with ways of diagnosis, if she thoroughly understands the learning proc¬ 
ess involved in learning to lead, her instruction will be based on the 

15^ Mane Goodwin Plalbeit, “The Teaching Value ol Illiistiatecl Books,” American 
School Boaid Journal, Vol 108, May, 1941, pp 43 44 

18 By M C Games of Educational Comics, New Voik 

18 W W D. Sones, ‘'Comic Books Are Going to School,” Progiesstve Education, Vol 
24, Apiil, 1947, pp 208-209-1- 

80 Lester R Wheelei and Viola D, Wheeler, ‘Newspapers in the Classioom,” Elemen¬ 
tary English Remew, Vol 22, December. 1915, pp 324-329 
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individual and immediate needs of the child This type of teaching is 
so much more effective than the detcimined plodding according to a 
preconceived plan that she will find she has more instead of less time 

In fiist giade this diagnosis should be done every few days As the 
child pi ogresses, the period can be extended By the time the fourth 
grade is i cached, an informal diagnosis should be made on the average of 
about once a month as the oppoitumty offers and standardized tests given 
twice a yeai It is particulaily impoitant that a caieful check be made 
until the child icaches a geneial facility equivalent to a giade placement 
of about 4 0 It seems to be true that this is a minimum for meaningful 
leading of a wide range of material with uncontioiled difficulty This 
may be true because it is at this level that a child has largely developed 
an ability for independent leading, and from theie on it tends to be 
more a case of incieased speed and efficiency and differentiation for 
vaiious purposes 

Causes of reading difficulty. One of the favoiite investigations is into 
the cause of reading failmes, and no one has found a definite answer 
This IS probably because tlieie is no single cause in any case, but rather 
a constellation ol causes with each child having a somewhat diffeient 
combination Robinson summarizes findings and analyzes causes as 
follows Maladjusted homes or unsatisfactoiy inter-family relationship, 
as identified by the social worker, was a contiibuting cause in moic than 
one-half of the cases studied Emotional maladjustments recognized as 
seveie by the psychiatrist weie causal in one-thiid of the cases Visual 
cases weie identified by ophtlialmologists in one half the cases Inappro¬ 
priate adaptation of method was listed m one foui di of the cases, although 
it may be more impoitant. Othei causes of less Irequency were a func¬ 
tional or stiuctural deficiency in the brain, as identified by a neurologist, 
speech and functional auditory difficulties, as deteimined by a speech 
specialist, hypothyroidism, healing loss, general physical disability or 
malnutrition or other difficulties causing iriegular attendance. In the 
cases in this study all had adequate mental and verbal abilities 

There are several points of interest m relation to this study As was 
stated, the inadequate teaching methods weie thought to be more im¬ 
portant than this analysis showed This might well be true, foi it is 
frequently found that some cases with similar emotional, visual, auditory 
or othei difficulties succeed where others fail The teaching situation 
may make the difference, for good teaching can oveicome many difficulties 
which poor teaching can not 

Another point is the listing of functional difficulties as lunctional de¬ 
ficiencies of the brain and functional auditory difficulties Since the 

51 Dorns May Lee, op cil 

52 Helen M Robinson, "'Why Pupils Fail in Reading" (Chicago, University of 

Chicago Piess, 1946, 258 pp See also -, "Causes of Reading Failure," Education^ 

Vol 67, March, 1947, pp 422-426 
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causes ol these are not analyscdj one can only guess, but often emotional 
difficulties are the cause of functional deficiencies 

The 7elationshtp of intelligence to reading difficulties is unceitain and 
quite definitely not as gieat as once thought This may be illiistiated by 
a study of 417 childien, 86 to 191 months chionologically and 84 to 203 
months mentally It was concluded when a veibal intelligence test was 
used that “language mental age is niaikedly lelated to ceitain compie- 
hensive reading test score, but much less closely ielated to tests of appli¬ 
cation of leading as measured by the Gann test" The scattei of the 
reading scoies on a single ten month mental age mteival, within a given 
chionological age included sometimes almost the whole range of leading 
scores The non-language mental ages showed even less relationship than 
did those based on language test items 

Visual difficulties are important, but not as impoitant as at one time 
thought Howevei, a routine examination by many optometiists will not 
locate the cause of visual reading difficulties The examination is made 
for the purpose of determining whether oi not the child needs glasses, 
and usually he does not It is merely a case of visual mechanisms not 
yet being mature When this purpose of examinations is stiesscd, it is 
usually possible to get a test which adequately analyzes such difficulties 
Emotional adjustment The cause of leading problems which has 
lecently been widely discussed is emotional adjustment Seveie emotional 
pioblems were given as causal in one thud oL the cases and may well 
have been factors in other functional disabilities. Then theie is no record 
of the extent to winch lessei emotional distui bailees may have been the 
"last stiaw” in other combinations of possible causes 

Comparing 34 retarded readers, 34 average readers, and 34 good 
readers, equated in terms of age, IQ, mental age, school experience, and 
sex, Gann found that rctaided readeis show more maikeclly evidences of 
emotional disturbance Retarded readers, she implied, should be con- 
sideied peisonahty pioblems as well as learning problems, and reading- 
development work should involve emotional therapeutics as well as 
duect-ieadmg instruction Studies of the retarded reader "cannot be made 
apait from his personality and his attitudes toward the reading cxpcii- 
ence Helping to build emotional security may be essential in stimulating 
gieater participation and better achievement”®^ 

Another study emphasizes the fact that the causes of leading ability or 
disability are many and mteitwined rather than individual and isolated 
Studying the pupils in the upper and lowei quai tiles of reading ability 
in grades II-VI, it was found that fears, worries, failures, intioversion, and 

s3Riuh Stiang, "Vauability m Reading Scoies on a Given Level oC Intelligence 
Test Scoies,” Journal of Educational TLeseaich, Vol 39, February, 1915, pp ilO HG 
Si See Emmett A Betts, Foundations of Reading tnstruction (New York, Aineiican 
Book Company, 1946), Chapter XI, Visual Readiness Eoi Reading 

Edith Gann, Reading Difficulty and Personahly Oiganization (New York, Kings 
Crown Press, 1945) 
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the like exist to a degree which merits attention m connection with 
leading difEculties It is especially impoitant ioi the teacher to considci 
fears and woiiics aiising from educational situations such as failuies, 
aversions, and mispionunciations 

A Roiscliach test given to pupils who weie in a correction program for 
reading difficulties gave indication that 67% of them, were severely 
maladjusted 

In the case of oiphanage boys, emotional maladjustment accompanied 
non-ieading in 85% of the cases Intelligence was not a factor here 

Even reversal tendencies may have an emotional basis Children with 
all degrees of intelligence may be subject to rcveisal tendencies While 
left-handedness, eye difficulties, mixed dominances, asthma, and similar 
difficulties may be related to the tendency, no one factor seems to be 
lesponsible The authors conclude that because “cliildien may appear 
noimal at times and at other times show an extreme tendency to reverse, 
It seems reasonable to suspect that emotional imbalance is one of the 
princijale causes of the leversal tendency” At least these children should 
be studied for evidence of bmotional instability, and vigorous efforts 
should be made "to cieate a feeling of secmity at home and at school ” 

One study goes so far as to say on the basis of case study analysis, 
“We have attempted to show the genesis of the reading defect as a single 
aspect of more comprehensive distuibance in the evolution of psycho- 
biological functions ” Tliey held that whenever tutoring succeeds, it does 
so because the tutor has fulfilled some of the fundamental emotional 
needs presented by the individual child.®“ 

Whether emotional maladjustment causes reading disability or vice 
versa is an tmsettled question Gates says this about it 

"personality maladjustment is frequently found to coexist with reading 
disability The more serious the reading retardation, the greater is the prpba- 
bihty that maladjustment also exists My estimate is that among cases of very 
marked specific reading disability, about 75% will show personality maladjust¬ 
ment Of these the personality maladjustment is the cause of the reading 
defect in a quarter of the cases and an accompaniment or result in three- 
quarters ” 

80 Joseph Jackson. "A Survey of Psychological, Social, and Environmental Difleiences 
Between Advanced and Retaided Readers," Joinnal of Genetic Psychology, Vol 65, 
Septembei, 1944, pp 113-I3I 

87 Robeit S Redniount, “Desciiption and Evaluation of a Coriective Program for 
Reading Disability," Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol 39, Octobei, 1918, pp 
347-358 

88 Beatrice Lantz and Genevieve Leebes, "A Follow-up Study of Non-Readeis," 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol 36, Apul. 19J3, pji 604 626 

so Beulah G Gilkey and Frank W Pan, “An Analysis of the Reveisal Tendency of 
Fifty Selected Elemental y School Pupils,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol 35, 
May, 1944, pp 284-292 

»» Emmy Sylvestei and Mary Kimst, "Psychodyiiamic Aspects of the Reading Prob¬ 
lem,” Aincucan Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol 13, January, 1943, pp 69 76 

01 Aithm 1 Cates, "The Role of Peisonality Maladjustment in Reading Disability,” 
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At least this is clear^ these two very serious problems are interrelated 
and, to a certain extent at least, mutually caused It is the school’s icspon- 
sibihty to do whatever is possible hrst, m aiding the child’s emotional 
development from the time he enters school and by doing w.hat is neces¬ 
sary to solve emotional problems aheady present Second, it is the school’s 
lesponsibility to do eveiything possible to prevent reading failuie, not 
only lor its own sake but because ol the serious concomitants Emotional 
maladjustment, brought about by an inadequate leading piogram may 
have lai reaching consequences 

Developmental vs lemedial programs Peihaps the gieatest change in 
emphasis over the last seveial yeais is that from remedial reading to 
developmental It comes when the leading program no longer demands 
a standaid o£ so much accomplished by each child by the end of the first 
giade, if he is not to be considered a failuie When teachers and children 
are released irom tins aibitiary, fixed, and quite umealislic goal, develop¬ 
mental reading can better take place Heie each child proceeds as he is 
leady He can work pietty much at his own pace, making real and solid 
piogiess as he goes and continually succeeding as he goes. Theie is no 
opportunity for “failure” and “remedial” instruction, for he is never 
allowed to become educationally “ill " Continual evaluation and diag¬ 
nosis of a very informal nature spots difiicukies as they aiise and 
overcomes them before they become pioblems 

A most helpful pamphlet has been produced which gives teachers 
definite and specific help in developing such a program It discusses 
determining the achievement level of the child, adjustment of mateiials 
to rates of learning, the difficulty of the book available, and how to 
deteimine the sequential order of books as far as difficulty is concerned 

Remedial instruction not only presupposes failuie but announces that 
failure to the world This in and of itself causes enough emotional diffi¬ 
culty to be a stumbling block which has been put theie entiiely by the 
philosophy behind the school program. 

There are cases in which a special help program is needed and justified 
When, in spite of the best efforts of the teacher, little or no progiess is 
being made, something more needs to be done This is best done in the 
regular classroom with the help of a leading specialist The sjiecialist 


Pedagogical Seminai and Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol 59, Septembci, 1941, 
pp 'jv-as 

*>2 References that arc particularly helpful here arc (See bibliography) Emmett A 
Betts. Foundations of Reading Instruction uiith Emphasis on Diffeienttated Guidance, 
sections fiom the whole book., but particularly Chapters XXI and XXV 

Paul Witty, Heading in Modern Education, especially Chapters VI, VIII, and IX 
Artlim 1 Gates, The Improvement of Reading A Program of Diagnostic and 
Remedial Methods 

tlarriett Garmody, The Adpistment of Reading Mateiials to Individual Achteue 
ment Levels and Learning Rates (Pullman. Washington, School of Education, State 
College of Washington, 1917) , 33 pip 
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has the time, tiainmg, materials, and facilities to do much more ihoiougli 
diagnosis and planning for the needs ol the particular child She can 
lurnish suggestions and materials to the classroom teacher, who can 
work best with the child because she knows him best. The child is not 
marked a failure 

Wheie the problem is so severe that still no progress is made, whatever 
provision seems to offer a possibility of success should be made These 
pupils may have some severe physical defect which needs correction but 
may take considerable time Or they may be severely disturbed emotion¬ 
ally, which will need the care of a specialist and will also take considerable 
time before much progress is made 

Wheie the developmental philosophy has not been put into effect, 
probably special classes are desirable As Strang points out, where the 
classes are too large, the materials too little and of too narrow a range, and 
the teacher too poorly trained, special classes are desirable for severely 
retaided readers, non-readers, and those who are emotionally disturbed, 
foi whom "regular" texts and leference books aie too chflicult and who 
need expeiiences of success which they do not get in the regular class 
The special classes are not needed when classes are small, when the pupils 
have a wide range of materials, and when all teachers are trained in a 
method of leading diagnosis and mstiuctions She also believes that every 
school should have a directoi of reading who will cooitlmate the reading 
instruction, help teachers giow in service, and work as necessary with in¬ 
dividual pupils and parents 

Special Mateiials Thcie are several lists®® of books particulaily suit¬ 
able to backward reacleis where the interest level is higher than the level 
of leading difficulty These are of great assistance in developing a liking 
for reading m the jioor reader and consequently impioving his ability 

There is also a subject index®® to books for primaly grades which is 
useful as it is oiganiaed by topics A teacher can find topics of inteiest to 
slow readeis in these easy reading books 

Ruth Strang, "Why Special Classes for Severely Retarded Readers,” U^ducation, 
Vol 68, June, 1048, pp 604 609 

OB Anna Allmon, "Animal Stones for the Over-age Pupil,” Elementary En^ltxh Re- 
vtezu, Vol 12, Octobei. 1936, pp 194-198 

American Lihiaiy Associalion, The Right Rook Foi the Right Child (New Yoik, The 
John Day Company, Inc, 1933) 

Gates, Improvement of Reading, op cil, Appendix 3 

J A Hockett, "Reading Inteicsls of Z-sectioii Pupils," Elementary School Jouinal, 
Vol 36, Septembei, 1935, pp, 26-31 

Library Books Liked by Retarded Childien," fiom School Library News (Newark, 
N J, Board of Education Libraiy, 1937) 

Minneapolis Public Libiary, Chilchen's Depaitment, Boohs in Which Children Have 
Manifested Spontaneous Interest (1937) 

Winnetka Pnmaiy Teacheis and Research Depaitment, Boohs for Childien. Grades 
1, 2, and 3 

Eloise Rue, compiler. Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades (Chicago, Amer¬ 
ican Library Association, 1943). 236 pp 
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XII UNDERSTANDING WRITTEN COMMUNICATION: 

READING FOR VARIED PURPOSES 

By the time the average child enteis fourth giade he will have a basic 
masLcry of leading technique and a definite independence in his leading 
of material suited to his level Fiom this point on he will continue to 
leain how to vary his techniques with the mateiial and the purposes foi 
which he is reading He will lefine and progressively automatize his 
leading habits He will learn new vocabularies and new purposes in 
leading Aside from his reading for enjoyment, the bulk of his reading 
will be in the content fields This wide leading is a means of many new 
and varied approaches to the materials and concepts of those fields and 
helps insure learning If the child is in a modern school, this reading will 
be almost entirely for the main purpose of solving a pioblem which he 
has helped to propound and has accepted as Ins own 

To solve that pioblcm he must first locate material, select and evaluate 
It, and organize it so that he may present it to the group Various situa¬ 
tions call for greater or lesser emphasis on these dillerent phases, but they 
aie all present to some degree These techniques must be systematically 
developed These are best developed in the situation and among the 
materials with which they are to be used Many companies are now 
publishing what they usually call curriculum or unit-activity leadeis 
These have content mateiial wiitten within the ability and interests of 
children. Many have work-type leading exercises These may be helpful 
but should not take the place of the laiger unit problems 

Reading for critical thinking Ciitical thinking should be a part of all 
leading at every level It becomes particularly important and a propor¬ 
tionately greatei pait of reading in the non-fiction oi content areas The 
ability to lecognize and solve personal and gioup problems is basic 
Russel'”’ points up the fact that reading activities are particularly valu¬ 
able foi stimulating critical thinking As he says, "Mere liteiacy will not 
save a democracy ” He gives the following conditions for critical thinking 

1 Knowledge of the field oi fields m which the thinking is being done 

2 General attitude of questioning and suspended judgment, a habit of ex¬ 
amining before accepting 

3 Some application of the method of logical analysis or scientific inquiry 

4 Taking action in light of this analysis oi reasoning Tins is the only way 
in v'hich a child will learn to check on and take responsibility for Ins own 
thinking 

Reading for understanding This, of course, is taken for gi anted as an 
essential purpose of all reading The important point is that theie is no 
single ability of compiehension Comprehension may be bioken down 

M David Russel, "Reading foi Critical Thinking," California Journal of Elementary 
Education, Vol 14, Novembei, 1945, pp 79-86 
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into vaiious components and is different toi different purposes and with 
diffeient material Davis lists rune components ol comprehension 

1 Word knowledge 

2 Measure oI leasomng m reading 

S Focusing of attention on wiiter's specific statements almost to the ex¬ 
clusion of their implication 

4 Ability to identify a writer's intent, purpose, or point of view 

5 Ability to figure out from the context the meaning of an unlamiliar word 
or to determine which one of several known meanings of a word is most appro¬ 
priate in Its particulai contextual setting 

6 Ability to grasp the detailed statements in a passage 

7 Ability to follow the organization of a passage and to identify antecedents 
and references in it 

8 Specific knowledge of literary devices 

9 Ability to select the mam thought of a passage 

In fact, when the reading consisted of live different types of paragraphs 
which involved ciitical evaluation, the intercorrelations ranged from 
— 04 to 77, with many of them under 60 

Rate vs. comprehension. Incidentally, the rate and effectiveness of 
compiehensioii have been consideied to go togethei The faster a child 
read, the better he undeistood what he was reading Now it is found that 
many factors are involved The purpose, type, and difficulty of material 
are all involved A study found that when the puiposc is contiolled and 
the late score limited to the time spent in comprehending at a certain 
level the con elation was 30 Good comprehenders adjust then rate of 
leading by slowing down as the material increases in difficulty, whereas 
poor comprehenders apparently read easy and difficult material at much 
the same rate 

Reading in the various content areas also needs special consideration 
Needed skills and technicjues which are appropriate to the type and pur¬ 
pose of the mateiial sliould be continually kept in mind and taught when 
necessary Each area has a specialized vocabulary which needs direct 
teaching The more one knows about a topic, the more one gets from 
leading about it, and of course, the more one leads, the more one knows 
But it IS most helpful to develop a background of understanding, a readi¬ 
ness, before leading is done on a topic It is also essential that the books 
m the content ateas suit the reading abilities of the children who are to 
read them as well as other reading materials do Many social studies, 
arithmetic, and health texts are wiitten at a level which makes them too 
difficult for effective reading This discouiages children with reading and 

0s Fiedeuck B Davis, ''Fundamental Factors oC Comprehension in Reading,” Psy- 
chometiiha, Vol 9, Se^iLcmbei, 1944, pp 185-197 

Roma Cans, /L Study of Ctziicul Reading Comprehension (New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univeisity, 1940) 

lOo Paul Bloniraeis and E F Linguist, "Rate of Compiehension of Reading Its 
Measurement and Its Relation to Comprehension,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol 95, November, 1944, pp 449-473 
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certainly contributes to a cliild’s dislike o£ the content aiea An excellent 
discussion of developing leading in the content fields with many specific 
given IS in the report of one of the reading confeienccs at 

Chicago 

Reading to locate material As the child piogiesses, his leading to locate 
mateiial will develop fiom finding a certain topic m the book the teacher 
suggests, to hnding other lefereiices to the same topic in othei books in 
the loom, to hnding peitinent books in the libraiy, and finally to using 
the complete resouiccs of the libraiy for his research 

His special techniques should be developed to include these 1 “= 

1, Skimming to locate matenal 

2 Use of the table of contents 

3 Use of table of maps or illustrations 

4 Use of index 

5 Use of libiaiy 

Ability to use caid file 

Ability to find books independently 

6 Knowledge and use of special books 

Dictionary 

Encyclopedia 

Atlas 

Reader’s Guide 

Yearbooks, including World Almanac 
Bound periodicals 
Telephone dnectory 
Railroad guide and time table 
Newspapei files 

Pioblems in the vauous content fields should be so planned as to give 
all childien experience and a certain facility with all these abilities Many 
of them are basic habits in all study, and all are impoitant lor children 
to know 

Among the less obvious problems in acquiring these abilities the fol¬ 
lowing need attention 

1 Ability to quickly locate a certain word in an alphabetical list, as m the 
index, card index, or a reference book 

2 Ability to locate a topic in an index when it appears as a subtopic 

3 Ability to suggest keywords, other possible topics, and sub-topics to find 
desired information through tlie index or a reference book 

4 Use of cioss-ieferences such as "See" or “Sec also" in the index or library 
card index, or reference book, or tracing clown meanings in a dictionary 

5 Understanding certain mechanical features, such as the numbering of maps, 
figures, or illustrations when not by pages, mam headings, and sub-hcadings 

William S Gray, compilei and editor, Finpioving Reading m the Content Fields, 
Supplementary Educational Monogiaphs, No 62 (Chicago, UniveisUy of Chicago Piess, 
1947), 240 pp 

102 Much of the mateiial m the remainder of tins section has been adapted fioni 
Paul McKee, Reading and Litetaluie in the Elementary 'll hoot (Boston, Houghton ‘ 
Milllin Coinpiany, 1934), Chs IX, X. XI, XHI 
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Reading to select and evaluate material When the child has found the 
place in the book dealing with die topic in which he is inteiestech he is 
leady foi the next step He must be able to lecognwc what is pertinent 
and what is not Fie must not miss any important data, and he must dctei 
mine if the infoimation is valuable foi the solution of his parliculai 
problem He must select what is pertinent and evaluate its present worth 
to him To do this the following abilities are necessary 

1 Ability to cany the problem m mind while reading 

2 Ability to find sub-probleins to the main 2 nob]eni 

3 Ability to select facts winch relate to the problem 

4 Ability to recognize likenesses and dilfeiences between the problem and 
material located 

5 A knowledge of synonyms of words or phiases involved in the problem 

6 Ability to obtain information from maps, charts, graphs, illustrations 

V Ability and habit of validating information by one or moie of the fol¬ 
lowing methods 

a Clieck on lereiicy of material 

b Check on authority for material as standard leference. newsjsaper ma¬ 
terial, writing of one or more authors 
c Check on piobable validity of a ceitain authoi’s witting 
d Determine whether statement is opinion or well-founded fact 
e Cioss-clieck information from one source with comparable information 
from another 

Reading to organize material When material has been located, selected, 
and validated, it must then be organized in terms of the pioblem to be 
solved This entails fuithei specific as well as general reading abilities. 

1 Ability to determine the key sentence or central thought of a paragiaph or 
section or make sectional headings 

2 Ability to locate suppoiting ideas and discard irrelevant ones 

3 Ability to take notes well on important information and interpret the 
source accurately 

4 Ability to arrange ideas in pioper ordei 

5 Ability to outline, putting in mam headings and sub-headmgs giving im 
poitant infoimation 

6. Ability to make a summary, in a paiagiaph or so, of material used 

Reading to remeinber If a child has worked through his pioblem using 
several of the techmtjues listed in the previous sections, he is jnetty cer¬ 
tain to have made the mateiial his own Theie are times when the main 
point in reading is to reiead for letention a ceitain section of mateiial 
ivhich has been located and decided pertinent Then the following tech- 
luc^ues are of particular help 

1 Thorough undeistanding of the material 

2 Thoughtful attitude while reading, constantly relating it to the main 
frurpose 

3 Rereading the material at spaced intervals 

4. Recognizing mam points of importance and relating details to these 
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5 Outlining 

6 Summarizing 

7 ICnowledge of efficient methods in memorizing as by the “whole” method 

Various other purposes in reading to study The foui pieceding sections 
cover the mam abilities, knowledges, and habits specifically suited to 
leading to learn There are a lew othei abilities which are important 
enough to be considered here 

1 Reading to follow precise directions 

2 Reading to answer specific questions 

3 Reading to locate and state the problem 

4 Reading to determine the essential conditions of a problem 


XIII. UNDERSTANDING WRITTEN COMMUNICATION. 

READING INTERESTS 

Interests can be developed The reading inteiests of chilclien have been 
the subject of numeious investigations Many of those investigations show 
that the amount of fiee reading is pitifully meager for the average child 
What he does read is, in most cases, not what his adult aclviseis would 
wish Usually he decidedly piefcrs prose to poetiy This is not a desirable 
situation, but the important key to it has been left out Children, undei 
the proper conditions and adequate stimulation, leain to do much read¬ 
ing of the type adults suggest, and like poetry as well as prose 

A child’s reading volume and mteiest seem to be laigely determined 
by his literary enviionment, his leading ability, his mental and emotional 
development, and his own experiential background There is evidence 
that children lead what is available It is thus a piime responsibility of 
the school to liunish a laige supply of "desiiable books ” xhis supply 
should include a wide variety of types, the child “classics” and the mod¬ 
em fiction and non-fiction, a wide langc of subject-matter, and vaiying 
degrees of difficulty in each type 

An experiment in promoting interest in leading was carried on in the 
foul th and fifth grades Specific instruction was checked against incidental 
training, and the formci was found to give much better lesults The 
training program piovided for individualized instruction, wide oppor¬ 
tunity for free reading, and planned guidance The conclusion was that 
“children, even retarded leadeis, can be led to develop an interest in free 
leading, to establish the habit of voluntarily reading books, and to ac¬ 
quire the habit of leading legulaily for pleasure " 

Since reading ability is a factor in fiee leading, it is an added reason 
why teacheis should see that each child is piovided with books which 

103 See pages 415-417 

101 Maude Gieene Fox, "An Expeiimcnt m Promoting Interest in Reading. Ele- 
ineniary School Journal, Vol 47, April, 1917, p 4G0 
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he can read ■well enough and lapidly enough so that he can lorget tech¬ 
nique and lose himself in the story It is also important that much suc¬ 
cessful expeiience be given with thoughi-jiiovoking material if pupils are 
expected to enjoy factual leading as well as fiction 

Comic books have been a problem to many teachers Most of the recent 
reseaich shows that while they are not high-class literature theie is little 
of anything haimful m most of them They do furnish a wealth of easy 
leading, and they definitely are popular with practically all children For¬ 
bidding children to lead them is foolish and in most cases only makes 
them so much more desirable They piovide adventure and excitement, 
which childien need They make reading fun They can and should be 
used constiuctively to develop interest in other leading, not by insisting 
on the child’s reading of better-wntten but much less exciting books and 
saying, "Now see how much better it is to icad books than comics ” The 
child won’t be convinced! Rather, better-wntten books with in geneial 
the same kinds of stories can really be appealing to a child Classic 
comics, which put old classics into comic book form, have been bewailed 
by many Howevei, it does get children familiar with the stories of these 
books, gives them so much added general information, and lets them 
cntci into conveisations about books that would not otherwise be pos¬ 
sible And many times it has stimulated children to read the original In 
one case, a boy said, "I never would have had the coinage to wade 
through all that description and those dull spots if I hadn’t known about 
the exciting parts ahead” Since comics are here and children aic going 
to I'eacl them, they may as well be used as stepinng stones to better read¬ 
ing As Arbuthnot says, "there is probably little cause to worry about 
children and their comic strips as long as they are also enjoying good 
books " 

A Public Affairs pamphlet on Comics, Radio, Moines—and Childien 
discusses the cjuestion from a veiy common-sense, realistic standpoint 
They bewail the "emotional atmosphere’’ which surrounds the whole 
question, for this hinders rathei than helps the solution ol some of the 
very real problems involved "Many of the recent attacks on the comics 
have made parents anxious as a result of the scare headlines This is un¬ 
fortunate, because anxious paients may do more damage to their childien 
than comics leading! The ciitics aie apt to point to the "horrible ex¬ 
ample,” without reassuring parents that “comics are not all like this and 
children not all like this.” Whether comics contribute to juvenile 
crime is dubious Even -when the two go togethci theic is no assiu ance 
that the comics caused the criminal tendencies any -more than the child’s 
criminal tendencies caused liis selection of that type of comics "We shall 

105 May Hill Aibuthnot, "Clulchen and the Comics," Elementary Engluh, Vol 24, 
March, 1917, pp 191 193 

loojosctle Fiank, Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children, Piibhc Affaus Pamphlet, 
No 118 (New York, Public Aftaiis Committee. Inc, 1949), p 6 
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not cine the causes of tins juvenile beliavioi by blaming it on their lead¬ 
ing or on the radio or the movies It hes much decpci, m our society's 
failure to meet the basic needs of these children"’'’" 

Other means As for the child’s emotional development and expeiien- 
tial background, they aie as much dependent upon the reading done as 
they are a factor in its selection A child must be taken from where he 
IS, and his tastes must be gradually developed 

The important thing is to see that a child’s reading tastes develop as 
he develops He should giadually be led to read on evei increasing levels, 
but always within his ability to undeistand This guiding can be done in 
various ways The hist is by suriounding the child with the desiiable type 
of books Pupils like books which their iavoiite teachers like and those 
they read under jileasant, agreeable conditions They also like to read 
things liked by popular classmates 

Children have learned to like poetiy thiough the teachei’s own enjoy¬ 
ment of It with the group The selection of the poetiy is important, for 
poems selected by specialists may or may not appeal to children Fifty 
poems, chosen lor their literaiy merit and piobable apjieal to children 
weie evaluated by 726 pupils from grades three to eight Those they liked 
most were narratives which included “humoi,” “dramatic action,’’ “pleas¬ 
ant experiences,” “dealt with subjects agreeably familiar,” and written m 
"simple style ’’ The ones they did not like weie “not undeistood,” "dis¬ 
tasteful or disturbing subjects,” “troublesome style,” or “figurative lan¬ 
guage ” 

One of the more recent means of stimulating reading is through the 
use ol phonograph records MacBean lists 154 double faced lecords for 
grades one to eight which tell enough of certain stones to interest chil¬ 
dren in reading them These paiucular lecords weie selected on the £ol 
lowing basis the voice of the narrator was pleasant, his diction good, 
continuity was clear, variation sufficient, the stories weie discussed or 
diamatized at a pace the child could comprehend, the backgrounds accu¬ 
rate, and they gave pleasure The giades for winch each is appiopriate 
are given These records fulfill several jjurposcs They lead the child to 
a book, build up and enrich his backgiound, and add the auditory image 
medium to heljr make good literature a part of eveiy child's background 
and to help the child mteiprct the story 

Reading clubs may be foimed by small gioups in the room which are 
inteiestcd in a ceitain type of stoiy One gioup may be interested in 
stones of adventure in foreign lands, another in animal stones, another 
perhaps m the lives of famous people Here, then, is oppoitunity for 
mutual stimulation and critical evaluation 
Ibid , p 7 

loa George C K.yte, “Children's Reactions to Fifty Selected Poems,” Elementary 
S'chooi Jourva], Vol 47, Febiiiaiy, 1917, pp 331-339 

itoDilla W MacBean, “Plionogiaph Recoids to SLimnlate Reading,” Educational 
Scieen, Vol, 27, May, 1918, pp 221-226 
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Other means that have been used successfully to stimulate interest 
aie 1 “ 

Children supplied with lists of books caicfully selected for their interest to 
children 

Teacher or librarian reads inteiesting passages or chapters in books oi gives 
summaries of books 

Discussion of titles and authors 

Discussion of some known authoi’s other writings and leading hook reviews 
of these publications 

Children give a short review of books they have read, or read excerpts from 
them 

Interest and competition in keeping personal reading lists 

Displays of bookSj particulaily incluclmg books new to the library and those 
especially suitable for certain seasons or occasions 

There are scveial excellent discussions of the teaching of literature and 
good reading available Good results come only from caicfiil planning 
by the teacher ancl incln ect, if not direct, teaching This type of instruc¬ 
tion takes more care and effort but it is of ultimately greater value 

Certain factors of children’s interests are helpful in guiding children’s 
reading 

1 Material must be suitable to their level of undeistanding This 
means of course that the mateiial must be well within their leading 
ability Besides this, it must be within then undeistanding mentally One 
reason foi chilchen's change of taste as they grow older is that with added 
maturity they can understand and appieciate many moie things Children 
develop emotionally as well as in other ways, or at least they should This 
development is much less regular than most other phases A child does 
not usually like to read materials that are so far from his own experience 
that they have little meaning There must be enough common cxpeiience 
to enable him to vicariously live the other situation 

2 Stones must be fast moving and graphic Children want active not 
passive situations They want action, something doing all the time to 
hold a developing interest and make more fascinating a new technique 
They prefer direct to indirect conversation, a minimum of pure clescnp- 
tion and many pictures Preaching or moralizing stories are often defi¬ 
nitely disliked 

3 They enjoy records of human expei icnce which are pai tially famil¬ 
iar to them This fits in with the experiential background discussed 
above, Since in such stories they are apt to identify themselves with the 
hero or heioine, the type of pci son portrayed is important The first in¬ 
terests in this kind of story will piobabiy be among the serial stories, 

iif> Adapted from May Lazar, Reading Interest:,, Activities, and Oppoitunities of 
Blight, Average, and Dull Children, Conliibutions to Education, No V07 (New York, 
Teacheis College, Columbia UniveisiLy, 1937), p 2i 

111 McKee, op. cit, Ch XIV Jean Detznei and R L Lyman, Thu ty-Sixth Yearbook 
of the National Society foi the Study of Education, Ch VI. and also the Forty-Eighth 
Yearbook, Chap X 
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but they can be directed toward interest in biography Particularly is this 
true at the Lime reality is especially impoitant to the chikh lor all these 
charactcis can be shown to be leal people 

4 The tastes o£ bright children dilTer somewhat horn those of average 
children, and these fiom the interests of the dull One investigation of 
this IS by Lazai,“2 stuclicd the piefeiences of boys and girls at vaii- 
ous intelligence levels in both penodicals and books Table VllI gives 
some idea of the variations in interests as well as types of inteiests in both 
boys and girls 

TABLE VIII 


Kind of Books Liklu Bi si Acroitnivr, to McnirN IQ or Pupils* 


Kind 

Boys 

Gnh 

Number 

htedian IQ 

Number 

Medi .111 IQ 

Mystery 

250 

9G 

269 

99 

Adventure 

227 

no 

138 

107 

Detective 

206 

93 

53 

90 

History 

90 

97 

55 

98 

Invention 

69 

102 



Science 

66 

112 

12 

100 

Nature 

48 

90 

36 

98 

Fairy Tales 

24 

89 

239 

91 

Biography 

16 

105 

25 

95 

Novels 

13 

123 

47 

122 

Home and School 



74 

101 


* Adapted from Lazar, op at. Table XVI 


The pupils in the study were taken very largely from grades four 
through SIX and were ten, eleven, and twelve yeais old The table shows 
the relative number of boys and girls of these ages who enjoy various 
kinds of books It also shows the proportion in which various types are 
popular, and especially the fact that the outstanding favorites aie mystery, 
adventme, and detective stories foi the boys, and the same for the girls 
except for the very decided substitution of fairy tales for detective stones 

The median IQs given are inteiesting when considered m relation to 
the types of books at this age level However, it must be pointed out that 
piactically all books are lead over all intelligence levels, but the predomi¬ 
nance of choice IS more extensively at one level than another Adveiituie 
stones provide a good example These are liked by 33 per cent of the 
blight boys, 22 per cent of tire average boys, and 10 per cent of the dull 
boys, by 21 per cent of the bright girls, 14 per cent of the aveiage girls, 
and 8 per cent of the dull gnls 

5 Tastes weie affected largely by socio-economic status and amount 
and kind of reading matcnal in tlie home, entirely apart from the Intel- 


iisLazai, op cit, Chs V and VI 
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hgence of the child Lazar found lhat "an analysis of Lhc responses of 
blight pupils lating lowest in sono-economic status showed that these 
pupils were inteiested in leading but that the cpiality of the niateiial was 
mfeiior" Various other analyses show considerable lehuionship The 
average and bright children show moie ability to take advantage of school 
facilities than do the dull It should be the especial responsibility of the 
school to develop the tastes and interests of the childicn from poor 
homes The dull need the most help 

6 There are marked sex differences in the type of books icad by boys 
and girls Whethei this is due to suggestions of books to lead or to the 
diffeiences m the activities of boys and gnls in then piesent environment 
cannot be said Accoiding to a study by Mead of the primitive tribes 
m New Guincaj the sex differences in temperament and bchavioi are 
largely dependent upon diffeient social attitudes in diffeient societies 
lathei than inherent tendencies In the light ol this and the increasing 
similaiity of position of men and women in our present society, it seems 
that this dissirailaiity of inteiests should be discouiagctl latlier than en¬ 
couraged There should probably be no separate list of books foi boys 
and girls, 

7 Children’s mteiests vaiy with age One of the most compiehcnsive 
studies in this respect is by Terman and Lima The findings concern 
mg mteiests at vaiious ages show that children aiouncl five enjoy jingles, 
nuiseiy ihymes, simple faiiy tales and animal stories Childicn of six or 
seven aie piimaiily interested m natuie stones, myths, and legends The 
cight-ycar-old likes fairy tales and stones of real life By nine the shift is 
toward the factual mateiial At ten the desire for facts as well as imagi 
nation finds outlet in books of travel, stones of other lands, mechanics, 
and biogiaphy At eleven, books of adventure, science, home life, and 
nature stories are jiopular At twelve there is particulai interest in biog 
raphy, hero stones, science, adventure, home-life, and nature stones 

Another comprehensive study by UhU^° shows certain chaiacteristics 
winch are particulaily important at various ages Dinmatic nctiorij humoi 
and inte-jesting p‘) oblems or chaiacter study increased in importance With 
age, Fany stones and those of the supernatural weie most important in 
grades two tinough hve Kindness and jaithjulrtas wcic significant m 
grades three through five Older children from grade six on liked interest¬ 
ing chaiacteis Animalness and personification^ and into esiing repetition 
were ol little importance above grade three 

ns La7ai, op cU , p 101 

and Tempetament (New York, William Morrow & Company, 

ii-'L M letmail and Maigaiet Lima, Chtldien's Keachne (New York, AppleLon- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. 1931) 

iiG w L Uhl, Scientific Determination of the Content of the Elementary School 
Couise in Reading, University of Wisconsin Studies, No IV (Madison, Univeisity of 
Wisconsin, 1921) 
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8 Most important of all children’s interests can be developed Several 
studies have shown that inteiest in poems can be created One instance 
reported by Lazar ^ ^ will show what can be done and should be a s timu- 
lation to all teachers Miss Lazar supcivised a pioject with forty very poor 
readers in a probationary school for the “placement of truants" 

Most of these boys were of low mentality, had failed m school repeatedly, 
and came from environments similar to those desenbed (foreign homes, lowest 
occupational latings, largest percentage of unemployed, fewest books and maga¬ 
zines) By intensive guidance these boys were trained to like reading to such an 
extent that they wanted more time than was given Their attitudes, in fact one 
might even say their peisonalities, tvere consideiably changed as a result of this 
special guidance They were suiiounded by specially selected books and other 
materials which they did not have at home, they obtained libraiy caids and 
made good use of them Their library readings weie checked in order to deter 
mine whether or not they had actually read the books Eighteen of the boys 
who had never befoie voluntarily lead any book leported horn 10 to 46 library 
books lead during a period of eight months Others reported fiom 2 to 8 books 
Investigation by the teacher showed that the books had actually been read and 
the contents had been satisfactoiily comprehended Better social adjustment 
was also reported as a result of this special guidance 

If these lesults can be obtained with this type of child, the opportuni¬ 
ties aie enormous and usually untouched with the average child It is 
astounding what concentrated effort and good teaching can do 

What should the child read? There are many well-selected and giaded 
book lists These usually include books which are both recommended by 
experts and also have high interest value 

One of the best is Treaswe for the Taking,^^^ which lists books by age 
groups and gives considerable other information to help in selection for 
a paiticulai child oi a particular group Another excellent one is Chil¬ 
dren and Books ’^1“ This has much excellent mateiial for the teacher as 
well as suggesting and discussing books of all types for children Adult 
as well as childien’s references for each chapter lead one to many othei 
sources 

Reading in Modem Education gives various types of lists, the books 
most popular in libiaries, books reported by children as being best liked, 
and a list of hooks chosen by children and also found in bibhograjihics 
piepared by adults Another list is of special inteiest, foi it includes maga¬ 
zines for children of various ages and other current news material which 
might be of interest to boys and girls 

The Forty-Eighth Yeaibook^^^ gives a number of lists against which 
to check library resouiccs, including material on magazines foi school 
libraiies 

111 Laziir, op cit, pp 105-106 

USA T Eaton (New York, Viking Press. Inc, 1915), 218 pp 
no May Hill AibuLhnot (Chicago, Scotl Foiesnirin and Company, 1947), 626 pp. 
lao Paul 'WiUy, op (ft, pp 115. 118 121 and 273-301 
m Jieodmg m itie Schoolj op cit j p 211 
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The Forty-Second Yeaibook^^^ deals with the whole pioblem of the 
hbiary and its use 

Theie are many othei lists of books which may be located through 
various sources In many cases it is the teacher herself who will have 
to decide on the books 

What IX "good" hieiature foi children^ The standaids for clnldicn’s 
leading have long been what adults considciecl best loi them It is obvi¬ 
ous that those standards have changed fiom the times when only the 
Bible and the classics weie considered “fit” reading To-day there is a 
whole field of child literature, some “approved” and some not Some 
modem books for adults have also been "accepted " Many question the 
right and the ability of adults to select what chikhcn “should" leacl. If 
the Icadeiship and advice of a mature and educated peison mean any¬ 
thing, if we have a light to dnect any child learning, then ccitamly we 
have a light to direct his leading That dncction should never be pro- 
hibitoiy, as they say “stolen fruit is best, bieacl eaten in secret is sweet¬ 
est ” Rather it should be a conceited effort to get the child to select the 
moie desiiable books 

The ical pioblem is, What should be the basis for that selection? The 
fiist ciiterion must be that the book shall be interesting to the child and 
that he will enjoy it enough to continue reading it with eagerness and 
pleasure Too many of the libraries have been built up of books selected 
only on adult opinion 

A second cuterion is that the books covci a wide range of types and 
interests Thus every child will be able to find something he is mteiested 
in reading about It also piovides for broadening interests of all the 
children 

Another criterion should be the quality of the writing itself. Poor gram¬ 
mar and sentence structiue should be avoided Many of the seiics books 
aie the worst ofTcndcis, considering their laigc number and popularity 
Usually, howeveij these have high standards of ideals, and wheie this 
IS time they may partly counteiact other weaknesses at this age of idealism 
in children Simple, direct expression will be both more intciesting and 
moie desiiable than complicated and involved writing Aside from these 
two points, the most important question as to the writing is. Does the 
book come within the reading ability and the understanding of the 
individual? 


If 

of 


The next criterion involves the subject-matter or material in the book 
an important phase of leading is the reader’s vicarious expeiicncing 
the situations lead, then the total effect on the child of these expen- 


122 ational Society foi the Study of Education, The Libia^y in General Education;, 
Forty Second Yearbook, Part II (Bloomington, IJhnois, the Society, 1943) 

Lists based on interests alone are given on pp S5-79. 
McK.ee, ojU C 2 t, pp 510-514 and 551-559 
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eiices must be good Undesirable cxjiciiences in themselves may be bene¬ 
ficial i£ the total effect is morally good But then the book must be so 
wiiLten that the child, hnnsell, leacts to the situation as undesirable Heie 
IS the question of whether fairy stories and other books that arc tar from 
the lealities of life are haimful to childien Some childicn like to read 
them, some do not Rather than assuming that this type of stoiy leads to 
avoidance of reality, it is quite likely that the childicn who do not want 
to face reality choose to read this sort of stoiy It is doubtful whether a 
certain amount of reading of tins type is haimful, if it is balanced with a 
vaiiety of other types 

Many adults criticize books as being too exciting This depends entirely 
upon the leaction the book has on the paiticulai child When, as one 
little gill said, she “dreamed of lions and tigers all night’’ altei leading 
Tarzan, she should probably not read moic of that type Here, as with 
almost everything, is the problem of individual differences 

Children develop mentally, emotionally, and in then interests At 
various stages vaiious types appeal and because an adult “does not like’’ 
a book IS no reason that a child should not lead it, if he wants to If a 
child leads widely from many diffeient types, there is little danger that 
any one book will do him much harm 

XIV DEVELOPING BETTER WRITTEN COMMUNICATION’ 

WRITTEN EXPRESSION 

Most of the things which have been said about oial communication 
may also be said about written expression Theie are several points which 
need stressing 

The child should write to satisfy his own purpose An assigned theme 
or composition on a stated topic or on a choice from a list of topics 
probably will have moie undesirable than desiiable lesults Attitudes 
towaid writing are developed which do moie to hinder furthei free cx- 
piession than the experience could possibly do to help Elave the writing 
something that the child feels needs to be done, not just something to 
please the teacher Wilting a letter tor something he wants, writing out 
a report he is going to make to the gioup oi to another class, sumnianzing 
the work of a committee so that it can be leacl to the group or put in 
with the lest of the laiger study, le-willing material in simple language 
lor a lower giadc to lead aie a lew of the leal purposes which may be 
met A little willing done with real purpose accomplishes more than 
much writing done as a task Boys tend to write less than girls Don t 
expect as much ol them 

Written expression should be judged on content before form. If the 
child can have worth-while ideas and thoughts, that is most impoitant 
Next comes the ability to express them accuiately and clearly enough for 
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someone else to uncleistand And third, the form of expicssion should be 
leasonably collect This is the order in which children should work A 
worthless or poorly expressed idea gams nothing by being grammatically 
coiTcct A child IS better off spending his tunc m stimulating experiences 
and discussion, clarifying his thoughts and ideas, than in working over 
pool ones 

What about grammar’ The tendency for a number of yeais has been 
more and more to move up in the giades the teaching of formal grammar 
Most schools now do not teach it till seventh grade, although there are 
still some who teach parts of speech and sentence structmc before that, 
One school of thought has continued to reiterate the lack ol value of 
grammai for impioving either oral or wiitten expression In a recent 
experiment one gioup was taught foimal giammar and another only 
incidental ms auction in use of commas, peiiods, and the like m leading 
and writing The second group showed superior results in the use of 
grammar and punctuation m their willing The "grammar gioup" passed 
higher on grammar tests ('), but the knowledge did not transfer to the 
writing of compositions 

Kaulfers sums up the situation 

Whatever the value of formal grammar may be to adult specialists, the 
fact remains that no scientific study of the many available in English and the 
foreign languages has shown that sentence analysis, diagramming, parsing or 
nomenclature-drill is of the slightest benefit in impioving a person's own per 
sonal use of language. Instead the chief result of such methods has often been 
a strong dislike of language work, antisocial self-consciousness in oral and written 
expression, or complete frustration 

Departures from accepted usage are symptoms of a very limited and under 
privileged language environment outside the school Wheielorc no program 
of instruction is likely to prove highly successful m improving the pupil's own 
personal use language, unless it first of all makes provision for a fundamental 
enrichment of language experience, with opportunities to hear good English, 
and for audience situations that will serve as incentives to learn to speak and 
write effectively 

Errors considered in perspective of “level” and “personality” concepts 
This concept of language levels, when associated with the concepts of 
problems of pupils outlined m section one, furnishes the basis for a 
significant appioach in improving usage With that undcistanding of 
the child, with the situations in which language is used anti the possible 
abilities and appreciations all taken as a batkgiound, the discussion of 
error studies can be presented m proper perspective Obviously, it is not 
expected that the errois listed will be the subject of much detailed drill 
The purpose, rather, is to give some idea of the probable Ircquency ol 

12-1 Hany A Gieene, "Diiect veisiis Foiinat Methods in Elementary English,” Ele- 
rnenimy English, Vol 24, May, 1947, pp 273-285 

V Kaulfets, "Coinraon-Sense in the Teaching of Grammar,” Elementary 
Englhh Reniew, Vol 21, May, 1914, pp 168 174 
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the errors and the kinds with which the elcmentaiy teacher will be most 
concerned 

Many studies of pupils’ usage and eriois have been made These 
discussed here are used lor illustrative pui poses The point of view on 
the teaching of usage is leprcsented by a statement by LaBrant which 
was made after much careful research in tlie language of children 

The use of language requires a tremendous force and develops lemarkable 
skills quite irrespective of schoolroom teaching So gieat does this informal 
learning become that the teacher of language may well question his need or 
effectiveness It is imperative to study how a child talks, and to know what he 
can do without our teaching Nothing could be more wasteful than to spend 
two years teaching a language form which will develop without teaching 

Sentence sUiicture indicative of expeiience Substantiative evidence 
for LaBiant’s statement is found in lescarches which show that sentence 
structure is an indication of the completeness of an expeiience and the 
stage of development, rather than poor form Wheie childien have had 
the oppoitunity to write of experiences that are complete to them, eirois 
in sentence structure do not appear M^heie chikhen aie assigned topics 
on which to write, structural errors should be assumed to be the lesult of 
incomplete experience or incomplete or inaccurate thinking If this point 
of view is accepted, then time will not be wasted u 2 Don attempting to 
bolster structure through drill Rather, children will be given opiiortuni- 
ties to wiite about their experiences. Expression should follow experience 
and be judged according to the child’s stage of development 

Types of errors Some idea of the types of eirors which pupils make can 
be obtained from a tabulation of eirors made by fifth-gradeis Clearly 
jmnctuation is the most frequent source of erior as indicated in Table 
IX which lists the types of errors These findings are typical of error 
studies 

Another study analyzed language errors in 2200 life letters recoided 
under 100 headings About 50% weie caused by ten simple types, and the 
authois suggest these ten as the basis for planned incidental teaching in 
the elementary school 

1 A sentence should begin with a capital, express a complete thought and 
end with a period or question mark 

2 Introductory words, as yes, no, well, etc. should be set off with a comma 

3 Proper names begin with a capital 

4 An apostiophe is used in contractions 

120 Some of the studies and sunimaiies oE the studies are to he found in the follow¬ 
ing lefeiences listed at the end of the chapter McKee (Language), Smith, Fitzgeiald, 
National Confeience on Research in Elementary School English, and Pooley 

i2tLou L LaBrant, "The Changing Sentence Stiuctiue of Cluldren,’ Eteinentaiy 
English Review, Vol 11, Maicli, 1934, p. 60 
Ibid, pp 59-65 

William C Hoppes, "Some Aspects of Growth in Written Expression.” Elementary 
Eiighdi Review, Vol 10, Mardi, 1933. pp 67-70 Copyright, 1933, by C C Ceitain 
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5 An apostrophe is used in possessives 

6 Abbieviations aie seldom desiiable in letters 

7 Simple homonyms should be mastcied and used 

8 Study meanings of woids 

9 Slang and vulgaiisms should be avoided 
10 Master the simple paiagraph ^2® 

TABLF IX 

Types or Composition Errors in 7J8 EnirRs WRii ten in Firin-GitMii Ciitiiiren 

IN Life OinsiiiL oi- Sc hoot * 


Type of Error 

Average ' 

[ Number 

of 1 

1 El tort per j 

1 Letter | 

Per Gent 

of 

Total 

Etrors 

Pimctuatioii 


401 

MisceHaneoiis (Numbci not written out, homonym, 
wold inconectly used, unnecessary abbicvialion, 
omission at words, etc) 


216 

Sentence stiucluie 


n 2 

Capitals 


10 7 

Paragiapliing 


76 

Adjectives, aclveibs . , . 

.5 

40 

Vcibs 

.4 

S3 

Conjunctions and prepositions 


09 

PionoLins 


05 

Nouns 


01 

Totae 

18,2 

1000 


* Adapted from Patricia S Geoghegan and James A Fit/gciald “Composition Eirors in Lclteis Written 
Py Cliildren Outside the School,” Elementary School Journal, Vo! 35, June, 1935, pp 768-77S 


The use ol language texts A number of teachers have lieen riaclmg a 
different way to use language texts cfi'ccLively They long ago gave up the 
page by page assignment and study Now the children keep their texts as 
refeicnce books Most new texts have come out in manual form so that 
chilchen can easily find the answeis to their questions They can find 
models of vaiious types of Icttcis and notes, and a gieat deal more infor¬ 
mation which chilclien can easily leain to use as they need it 


XV. DEVELOPING BETTER WRITTEN COMMUNICATION' 

SPELLING 

Spelling work in the elementary school has become an integral part of 
wiitten cxpiession of pupils There should be two impoiLant outcomes 
as the result ol teaching in this field Each pupil should have masteied a 
minimum list of woids He should also have developed the ability and 

12B James A Fitzgerald and Lawrence C Knophle. “Culical Language Uifficukies in 
Letter Writing in Elementaiy School Childien,” Elementary Enehsh Reinew, Vol 2L 
Januaiy, IQIl. pp 14-17 
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desiie to learn to spell the woicls used in Iiis own individual writing Tht; 
child should caily come to realize that the spelling lesson is not an end 
in itscli, lather that coirectly wiitten niateiial is the end sought Certainly 
much woik m the use ol the dictionaiy is necessary All woids in im¬ 
portant written work m whatever held it is prepaied should be coricctly 
spelled The child should be taught to check his final dialt as caielully as 
an author docs befoie he sends manusciiiit to the pimtci 

How many words’ Shall a child mastei the spelling of all the woids m 
the English language’ Obviously the answei is no The pioblein then 
becomes one of what words do we expect the child to learn how to spell 
Much careful reseai ch has been clone relative to the words used by chil- 
dien and adults in their writing As a result, the words most iicqucntly 
used in written material are known Also, something is known of the 
relative Irequency of use of any given word 

Authors of spelling textbooks are lamiliar with these researches, and 
piactically all of the texts utilize the findings inoie or less extensively 
Theie is apt to be considerable disagiecmcnt between the various texts 
on the number of words to be taught, the gi ade in winch they will be 
taught, and exactly which of the less frequently used woids they will 
include It is the habit of most books to include between four and five 
thousand words for mastciy by the time the pupil has completed the 
eighth grade Yet there is distinct evidence favoiing a much smaller list 
than IS commonly used 

Theie are two known facts conceining the writing of adults Eiist the 
wilting vocabularies of vaiions adults dilTcr widely They differ not only 
foi various occupational groups but foi individuals within a gnen gioup 
Second, it is known that if a child can spell the 2,800 woids most com¬ 
monly used by adults, he will have mastcied about 97 2 pei cent of the 
words (itinning woids) he would need for doing all the vaiious types of 
adult writing analyzed If he learns the 4,000 most commonly used words, 
he will have increased his masteiy of words used m wiittcn material only 
1 1 per cent or to 98 3 per cent The addition of 1,200 woids with a leturn 
of only 1 1 per cent in masteiy seems unjustifiable Especially is this true 
since lesearcli has shown that wiitten material of individuals vanes so 
widely ’3° 

How should words be selected? Many teachers attempt to teach spelling 
by selecting the words from the children’s writing which aie misspelled 
Dull is then given on the woicls so selected Tins piocedure sounds ex¬ 
ceedingly piacLical The outstanding difficulty is that most teaclicis have 
no criteria for selecting the words to stress, they feel that all misspelled 
words should be studied The result is that children ave supposecl to 
master many words which they may never use m witting again, at least 
are most unlikely to use outside of the school-room 

These chiLa arc hasetl on material in trnesl Horn, Haiir Vocabulary 

(Iowa City, Univeisity ot Iowa, 1926) 
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A typical example ol pooi choice of words by the teacheis is the fol¬ 
lowing taken from a. 6A unit on "English People, Then and Now " Under 
the section of the unit dealing with written language this statement is 


given 

Emphasize the following vocabulary 


in reading, spelling, and language ac¬ 


tivities 


peer 

jury 

document 

Wedgwood 

witenagemot 

objection 

Magna Carta 

Galahad 

moot 

sustained 

dominions 

conquest 

Parliament 

Thames 

defendant 

wtLan 

pound (money) 

vassal 

plaintiff 

language 

Tudor 

lords 

Lancelot 

acanthus leaves 

Stuart 

archbishop 

Saxons 

Chipyiendale 

abdication 

Britons 

representative 

Danes 


When these words are checked against the available rescaidi there are 
only tlnce which are of sufficient importance to be mastered by sixth 
gradeis These arc abjection, tepiesentative and language By a very 
liberal interpretation two additional words, jwy and documents, might 
be included In this case one-cighth of the words taught would be con¬ 
sidered to be spelling woids, the others an unnecessary burden upon the 
children This is not an unusual example, there is only too much com¬ 
parable evidence upon the blackboards of the country where teachers 
select wolds for childien to study from the unit 

The remedy is for the teacher to use some of the same sources which 
spelling authors use to check the validity of the word as a sjiclling word 
One of the best volumes is A Combined Word List After each word, 
the placement of the word according to a number of studies is given 
Another valuable source is Ernest Horn’s A Basic Writing Vocabulary 
This volume includes the 10,000 most commonly used words in adult 
writing Either of these sources will furnish the teacher with a much more 
reliable basis foi judgment than her own guess A thud source is Aithur 
Gates’ A List of S[celling Difficulties in 3876 Words He supplies the 
aveiagc grade placement of each word from twenty-five texts and the 
difficulty of the word on various grade levels Perhaps the best reference 
of all is A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary School Children This gives 
the actual fiequency with which each word listed occuis in each grade 
and the total frequency for all giacles, and also the frequency group by 
the bundled, five bundled, and thousand into which the woid falls 
(according to his study of childien’s writing) 

A combination which seems to meet the advantages of both a well- 

131 B R Buclcingham and E W Dolch, A Combined Word List (Boston, Ginn and 
Company, I93G) 

I’a Horn, op cii 

133 Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers ColleKe, Columbia University, 
1937 

iSipieniy Rinsland (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1945), 636 pp. 
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selected text and children’s immediate needs uses a small standard list 
plus the pupils’ own misspelled words The lequired list should be 
short and contain only the words most commonly used by children of 
that giade level Then each child should keep a notebook o£ his own 
into which he copies woids which he has misspelled m wiitten woik 
and which, according to one of the lists mentioned, can be considered a 
spelling woicl That is, it should be a word which it is quite likely the 
child will need to spell again faiily soon This should include names and 
words of local or family concern which the child uses repeatedly Each 
child should also learn to check his written work and locate all doubtful 
spellings He should develop the habit of using woid lists and the dic¬ 
tionary to get the correct spelling 

Other problems Another problem which has come m for much recent 
consideration is the problem of generalization Much of the icscarch 
upon the problem has been done by Gatesand his students The 
piesent status of the problem is well stated by Biced m Ins siimmar-y 
"The more recent studies seem to indicate that rules will be effective if a 
limited number are selected with a view to range of applicability, Irce- 
dom from exceptions, and difficulty in learning, if these lules aie induc¬ 
tively developed, and if the children aie properly guided nr gerreralizing 
in new situations ’’ The teachei or course-of-study committee at work on 
this problem should realize that there are many “if’s" in Bleed’s state¬ 
ment The number of careful studies in this field is ample to show how 
the "if’s" can be handled Each group will have to make a caieftil study 
and application of the findings and techniques to its own situation In 
geneial, very little emphasis should be placed on teaching rules 

Considerable controversy has arisen as to whether a child should study 
the lesson and then be tested, oi whether he should be tested and then 
study only those words he does not know Evidence in general seems to 
favor the use of the study-test plan in the primary grades and the test- 
study plan in grade four and above However, for the pooier spelleis the 
study-test plan is still best 

Smaller number of woids That a large number of words taught each 
week docs not promote spelling masteiy is obvious from the results in 
our piesent classrooms Whetlier incidental teaching m the average 
classioom can be improved sufficiently in technique and selection of 
words to be studied is a question which has not been investigated There 
is need for careful experimentation in this aiea One hypothesis which 
seems to have possibilities is that a much smaller list (twelve to fifteen 

115 Recommended by Geitiude Hikheth, “Word Frequency as a Factor in Learning 
to Read and Spell," Journal of Educational Research, Vol 11. Febiiiaiy, 19-18, pp 
467-171 

130 See especially Aithur I Gates, Genetalization and Tiansfer in Spelling (New 
Yoik, Teacheis College, Columbia University, 1935) 

Frederick S Breed, ' Generalization in Spelling.” Elementary School Journal, Vol 37, 
June, 1937, pp 733-741 Presents a veiy adequate snmm.ny of the available research 
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woidb a week instead o£ twenty to twenty-five) which practically all pupils 
can mastei, will promote a desire to have all their wniten work coirectly 
spelledd'*'' 

Teaching methods Too often the spelling period consists of the diiec 
tion, “Take out your spelling books and study your words ” It is no 
wonder that results aie no bettei than they arc' Dnected Icaining is as 
important in this area as in any other Children need to leain a method 
foi studying a woidd^® They need to consider each word in their lesson 
caiefully They should undeistand its meaning thoroughly, and if it has 
more than one meaning, all those concepts which are within the level of 
understanding of the childien should be biought out Significant leatuies 
of the spelling of the word which will help the child should be pointed 
out In the uppei grades common derivatives of the word may be men¬ 
tioned and their use discussed This discussion of the words by the clnl 
dren, guided by the teacher, is all that is neccssaiy for some of the children 
and IS a good start for even the pooiest spellei 
The coriected test The traditional practice in a spelling test was to 
say, “Pencils down—pass in the papeis,’’ as soon as the last woicl was 
written And further, any woicl which showed signs ol having been 
changed aJtei it was first wiittcn was maikcd wiong The teacher then 
laboiiously collected all the papeis, recorded all the giades and may 01 
may not have passed back the papeis II she did, it was at least the next 
day, and maybe the day after that Practically all of the value which might 
have been gained irom the Lest was losti The value of the test lies in the 
pupil’s collecting lus own test immediately aftci he has taken it Wheie 
spelling IS studied thice days a week, the initial study can be done on 
Monday, a coirected test given on Wednesday, and the final test Friday 
Research shows that “as measured by the final Fiiday test or by recall 
tests after an intcival of seven days, the corrected test alone will contiib- 
ute fiom 90% to 95% of the achievement resulting fiom the combined 
effect of the pronunciation exeicise, coirected test, and study The col¬ 
lected test appeals to be the most important single factor contributing to 
achievement in spelling One can obtain mastery 01 near mastery lor the 
best one third of the class by the corrected Lest alone.” 

Possible outcomes Growth in spelling ability is gradual As an aid in 
understanding the giowtli that is possible from giadc to giade, the fol 
lowing expected outcomes are listed It should be rccogni/ed that these 

an iinpiibtished study by the aiichois made in sevcial clasios in guides V and 
W, the outstanding lesult ivas a changed atutude o£ many oC the poorev spellets Foi 
the first tune they felt that they could spell conecLiy 

Louis Ada Wilson, “Childien's Spelling Needs and Their Implication £01 Class 
loom PiacLice,” Elementaiy School Jownal, Vol I?. OcLobei, 1016, pp 98 102 

i3*>Ilotris May Lee and J Mniiay Lee, ‘‘Spelling Needs a Teacher,” Elementary 
Engltsh Revtezo, Vol 23, May, 1916, pp 203-206 

iiO'ppoiYias D Horn, "The Elfect o£ the Collected Test on Learning to Spell,” 
Elementary School Journal, Vol 47, January, 1947, pp 277-285 
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statements are taken from a caielully constructed spelling series winch 
contains exercises that facilitate the attainment of these objectives 


Second Giade In the second grade good teaching should 

1 Develop the desire to have all words used in written work spelled cor 
rectly 

2 Present a group method of study which gradually results in the pupils 
becoming habituated m an individual method of masteiing new words 

3 Develop the ability to relate the sound of words to then sjiclling 

4 Develop the ability to write all die letters (except jj q, and z) 

5 Develop the habit of capitalwing words at the beginning and placing a 
period at the end of a sentence 

G Develop the meaning of all words in the basic list so pupils will use the 
WQids col rectly in their written expression 


Third Grade In the third grade good teaching should 

1 Fiuthei develop the desire to have all woicls used in written woik spelled 
coriet fly 

2 Present a method of study which enables the pupils to become familiai 
with methods of learning to spell new words 

3 Further develop the ability to relate the sounds of words to their spelling 

4 Develop the beginnings of the ability to locate words m an alphabetical 

list 

5 Develop the beginnings of the ability to collect their own woids 

6 Develop an understanding of plurals and Lhc method of forming most 

plurals by adding s to the singular 

7 Perfect the correct writing of a sentence, with a capital at the beginning 
and a period at the end 

8 Develop the ability to write all the letters and to write words and sen¬ 
tences so that they can be easily read 

9 Develop the desire of pupils to keep a list of their own hard words 

10 Develop (lie meaning of all of the words in the basic list so that pupils 
will use the words conectly in their written work 

Fourth Grade In the fourth grade good teaching should 

1 Fuither develop the desire to have all words used in written work spelled 
correctly 

2 Piesent a method of study which enables the pupils to become laminar 
with methods of learning to spell new words 

3 Fiirtliei develop the ability to relate the sounds of words to then spelling 

4 Develop the ability to locate woids in an alphabetical list (using the 
Little Dictionary) 

5 Develop the ability m piipds to correct their own words 

6 Make pupils able to recognize the diacritical maikings of long and short 

vowels 1 - j 

7 Develop the ability to recognize and build compound words and to de 
rive the meanings of such words fiom tlicir component parts 

8 Develop an understanding of the purpose of guide words in a dictionary 

9 Develojj the ability to alphabetize words to the second letter 


141 Fioni mateiial on which was based a spelling senes, spelling Today, by J N^irr^y 
Lee, Virgil Stinebaugh, and Corns May Lee (Chailes Scnbnei s Sons, New York, 19tj, 
1918) 
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10 Stress the meanings of synonyms and antonyms (using the terms same and 
opposite) 

11 Fix the habit of capitalizing the names of places 

12 Develop the ability to use and spell certain contractions, such as ril. I’m, 
it's, haven’t, -won’t, and can't 

13 Develop the ability to spell correctly certain iriegular pluials and certain 
words doubling the last consonant 

14 Develop the ability to form derivatives of words ending in e 

15 Further develop the ability to make use of syllables in spelling long words 

16 Develop the ability to write certain base words from the deiived form 

17 Develop the habit in pupils of keeping a list of their own hard words 

18 Develop the meaning of all of the words m the basic list so that pupils 
will use the words correctly in their written work 

Fifth Giade. In the fifth grade good teaching should 

1 Further develop the desire to have all woids used m written work spelled 
correctly 

2 Have made automatic for all pupils a method of studying new words 

3 Further develop the ability to relate the sounds of words to their spelling 

4 Develop the ability to use a dictionary to find meaning, syllabication, and 
accent of words 

5 Further develop the ability to locate words in a dictionary 

6 Begin to develop the ability to use the key to diacritical marks 

7 Further develop the ability to write the derived form from the base word 
and the base word from the derived form 

8 Place an increasing amount of responsibility on pupils for correcting 
their own words 

9 Further develop the ability to build compound words 

10 Develop the concept of homonyms and introduce the use of the term 

11 Develop the ability to use the apostrophe to show possession 

12 Further develop the ability to use and form certain contractions 

13 Further develop the ability to form derivatives of words ending in e 

14 Further develop the ability to make use of syllables in spelling long words 

15 Develop the beginnings of the ability to form derivatives of words ending 
m y 

16 Fuither develop the habit m pupils of keeping a list of their own hard 
words 

17 Develop the meaning and use of certain suffixes 

18 Develop the meaning of all of ihe words in the basic list so that pupils 
will use the words correctly m their written work 

19 Select all cases of serious spelling disability and provide them with special 
work 

Sixth Giade In the sixth grade good teaching should 

1 Further develop the desire to have all words used in written work spelled 
coiiectly 

2 Provide leniedial work for all pupils who have not developed an effective 
method of studying new words 

3 Further develop the ability to relate the sounds of words to their spelling 

4 Develoji the ability to use the dictionary in all written work 

5 Develop the ability to use the key to diacritical marks 

6 Have jiupils assume the responsibility for correcting then own words 

7 Develop the ability to form derivatives of words ending in y 

8 Develop the ability to alphabetize words to the third letter 
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9 Furthei develop the ability to spell derived forms from base forms 

10 Further develop the correct use of homonyms 

11 Further develop the ability to use possessives 

12 Further develop the ability to use and form certain contractions 

13 Malte the child conscious that certain words may have two pronuncia¬ 
tions Develop the ability to recognize two pionunciations of the same 
word according to use 

Exampll cond^ict meaning behmnoi, and conduct meaning to lead 

14 Develop the meaning of all of the words in the basic list so that pupils 
will use the words correctly in their written work 

15. Select all cases of serious spelling disability and provide them with 
special work 

XVI. DEVELOPING BETTER. WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 
HANDWRITING 

Handwriting a tool The machine age has had a definite cflect upon 
instruction in handwiiting The change has resulted in a disappearance 
of perfect copy The present emphasis is on handwriting as a tool It is 
only too obvious that an incieasing percentage of material is produced 
on the typewriter 

Time spent in attaining perfection in handwriting can be much better 
spent on other things Illegibility has been shown to increase from ele¬ 
mentary to high school to adultliood Legible handwiitmg is still a neces¬ 
sity, and It IS the responsibility of the elementaly school to develop it 

There are two recent challenges to die present teaching of cursive 
writing in the schools One is the use of the typewiiter Wood and Eree- 
man in an extensive experiment showed that pupils who used the 
typewriter did better work and suffered no loss to their penmanship, This 
experiment led companies to adapt the typewriter to much younger chil¬ 
dren by use of various devices on the keys Owing to cost and incitia it 
will probably be many years before typewriters become common in ele¬ 
mentary schools, but they are being introduced in many places with 
considerable success 

Manuscript writing The other influence is the introduction of manu¬ 
script writing in the primary grades In some pai ts of the country this 
movement has spiead rapidly Usually it is used in the fiist two or three 
grades and the change to cursive made at the beginning of the third or 
fourth The expeiimental evidence has been summarized by both Cut- 
ught and Freeman In general, it may be concluded that manusciipt 
IS valuable for the primary grades, and there is practically no detrimental 
effect when cursive writing is begun 

1^2 Ben D Wood, and Frank N Fieenian, An Experimental Study of the Educational 
Influences of the Typeruritet in the Elementary School Classroom (New York, Xlie 
Macmillan Company, 1932) 

113 Prudence Cutiighc, "Script-Printing and Beginning Reading and Spelling, 
Elementary English Review, Vol 13, April, 1936, pp 139 141, 100 

Frank N Freeman, "An Evaluation of Manuscript Wilting," Elementary School 
Journal, Vol 30, February, 1936, pp 440-455 
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The values acciedited to manusciipt wiiLing aie. 

1 It IS easy foi children to learn because of the simple stiokes 

2 Children can obtain satislactoiy lesults eaily without dull on movement 
of form 

3 The letter forms are so simple that each child can see his difiiculty and 
coriect It 

i The child learns one alphabet foi both leading and iv’iiiing 

5 This type of writing satisfies the child’s keen desiie to write (One big 
desire of a child on entering school is to Ic.un to wiite ) 

6 Unnecessaiy ciuves, loops, floiiiishcs, .itul long ]oniing stiokes aie omit 
ted, therefore, the results are more legible than in cuisive writing This eliimna 
tion of extra stiokes also speeds up wilting 

7 The pen may be lifted when going to the next stiokc Tins apparently 
lessens fatigue and strain on a child's imniatuie niiiscles 

8 Even a child with poor muscular control can produce icadahlc results 

9 The use of these simjrle letter foims lessens the tendency tow.ucl children’s 
"eyestrain” in reading and m wiiturg There jie fewei movements of the eyes 
requiied when reading manuscript writing In fact, it is as easy to lead as type 
written material 

10 Manuscript writing facilitates children’s woik m beginning leading 

11 Childien who have wiilten nr.muscnpi for a number of ye,us can equal 
the speed of those using cursive writing and in most cases exceed it 

Beginning writing by any system should aii.se from the desne of a 
child to write Drill is certainly not advisable at this step. Chilchen 
should learn to write in a natuial situation The following list of activr 
ties creates some need for wuting ability 

Write' 

Individual names 

Letters to sick friends 

Letter to otlier classes, invitations 

Explanations of pictures, titles 

Birthday cards, Clinstnias greetings, valentines 

Signs, objects in room or museum, lost and found articles 

Labels, recipes 

Advertisements, directions, notices 
News sheets, weather reports 
Stones, poems, or a play 
Address books, account books 
Spelling lists 
Art posters 

Library titles, book reviews 

Museum records, yearbook 

Lunch orders, supply ordeis, business letters 

Surveys show that nearly 90% of die schools use manusciipt wniting m 
t e beginning at least and 7% use no kind of handwriting in the fiist 
grace Thus it has become almost universal to sLaii childien on manu 

CoUunbia’kmemty'^SaJro^S (New York. Teachers College, 

lis/Wd.p 11 
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sciipt wilting; Two-thirds ol the schools shift to cursive in grade three 
or above, while 17 6% use it tliiough all grades 

There is a giowing movement to keep manuscript and not to change 
to cuisive Tradition seems to be the mam reason foi changing Manu¬ 
script writing with the same amount of practice is as fast or faster and 
more legible, and eliminates the necessity of learning two systems of 
writing If it IS to be continued, it should always be referred to as 
wilting and its style may become more casual 

Cuisive script. If the change is to be made to cursive script it should 
be done probably some time in the third grade The time should dilfei 
foi different pujrils, depending on their muscular control No sharp 
change should be made, and at least through this grade the child should 
be peimitted to use whichevei he prefers for doing laige amounts ol 
writing Practice periods can involve special situations m which there 
might be an incentive to use the script Legibility is the only defensible 
demand (aside from neatness, of course) It has been found that letter 
loimation is the most important factor in legibility. Spacing, slant, align¬ 
ment, and weight of line are all interrelated, and changing one changes 
the other None of these factors is impoitant except as it contributes to 
letter formation Close spacing is bettei than wide Slant is quite im¬ 
portant in letter formation, alignment less so, and weight of line has 
little or no effect 

Other problems. A unified program furnishes many more oppoituni- 
ties foi writing as well as leading The conscious need for legible hand¬ 
writing can be developed in relation to those purposeiul situations much 
more effectively than in a formal dull period 

The pioblem of handedness is always a question in legaid to writing 
Should one change a left-handed wiitei to a iight-handed writer? In 
general the conclusion from available reseaich might indicate that if it 
can be done early enough and without any noticeable cUniculty that it 
does no harm Many children have their left-handedness somewhat fixed 
by the time they reach school, and considerable care should be used with 
that type of person Certainly forcing a change by unpleasant methods 
IS to be condemned and may well be one of the majoi reasons why 
difficulties sometimes result 

iiG Ada R Polkinghoine, “Cuuent Piactices in Teaching Handwriting,” Elementary 
School Journal, Vol 47, Decembei, 1946, pp 218 224 

liiLeitrude Hildietli, "Should Manusciipt Writing Be Continued in the Upper 
Grades?”, Elementary School Journal, Vol 46, Octobei, 1944, pp 85-93 

1^8 Leslie Quant, ‘TacLois Ahectmg the Legibility of Handwriting,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, Vol 14, June, 1916, pp 297-316 

Ilf An inteiesLing table of conflicting opinions is given by Paul L Boynton. Psy¬ 
chology of Child Development (Minneapolis, Educational Publisheis, 1938), pp 144-145 
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XVII DIAGNOSIS IN LANGUAGE ARTS 


Language difficulties interrelated. In this diagnosis o£ difficulties m 
the language arts, all have been giouped togethei, for their causes are 
in many cases so intenelated that a consideration by subject is valueless, 
The approach must be through an analysis of the child’s total difficulties 
rather than only his reading difficulties 

Let us look at the case of Mary, who is in the fifth grade and doing 
pooily in her reading Her written language work does not compare 
favorably with that of the other children, and when she stands before 
the class to speak, she makes a miserable failure May these difficulties 
all be due to the same cause? It certainly is justifiable to think that they 
might. Mary might have a very meager vocabulary, for which her limited 
home background is responsible Another difficulty might be that Mary is 
of low intelligence and does not have the maturity to do work comparable 
with that of other children She might be in poor health or have some 
physical difficulty, or the home might be upset with a resultant disturb 
ance so gieat as to affect her work. Thus, any number ol things might be 
causing Mary's various difficulties On the other hand she might be having 
specific difficulties in each phase of the woik which was piimanly respon 
sible It IS impossible to tell until there is a caieiul study of Mary and 
her difficulties 

Diagnosis is too often made on the "snap-shot” basis rathei than m re 
lation to the continuous development of the child. Pei haps Maiy was not 
a real problem, for she might have been showing marked improvement in 
the past two yeais It would be the same as comjianng Mary’s picture with 
other fifth-giade girls to tell whether or not she was growing. The only 
way to see development is to take a pictuie of Mary each year and com¬ 
pare them with the ones of pievious years 

The inte')relations Diagnosis in the language arts is difficult There 
are so many factois and so many specific situations to considei (There is 
strong evidence to indicate that many of the techniques used in determin¬ 
ing difficulties aie themselves in error) A general overview of the prob 
1cm is helpful in understanding the complex relationships involved. 
There aie four areas in which language arts operate speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening Within each of tlresc areas difficulues may be clue 
eithei to certain basic factors, to mechanics, or to certain powers of ex 
piession (see Table X) Each of the first three factors that aie piesented 
m Table X has been further analyzed in Table XI This pictuie gives 
some idea of the complex nature of the forces involved in the language 
piocess, and a general overview of the diagnostic problem 

Each Item listed in Table X constitutes a mam heading, and under it 
should be listed the specific items that may be causing difficulty This 
detailed analysis is presented in Table XI It is obvious after a careful 
study of Table XI that tests are available for relatively few items It is 
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TABLE X 

An Overview of hie Divcnoshc Trohlfm in ini Lanc.uari Arts 


I Basic Factors 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 


Physical 

Intellectual 

Emotional 

Envnonmcntal 

Pedagogical 


A 


n 


c 


D 


II Mechanics 


TVi iting 

1 usage 

2 sentence stiiicture 

3 sjielhng 

4 handwriting 
Speaking 

1 speech and voice 

2 bodily expression 

3 usage 

4 gioup paiticipation 
Reading (oial) 

1 mechanics 

2 pionunciation 

3 voice control 

4 rate 

Reading (silent) 

1 compiehension 

2 lecall and use 

3 rate 

4 mechanics 


III Poieeis of F\pi ctuon 


A Clcai ovdeily thinking 
B Oigani/ation of ideas 
C Eflective evpiession 
D Cieative expiession 


also apparent that a complete study of any one child would lequire an 
enoiraous amount of time It is not expected that a teacher will make a 
complete diagnosis, but unless she has some idea of all of the factors that 
may be operative it is only too easy to have a wiong concept of the 
difficulty Tables X and XI are piesOnted to give this overview as an 
orientation They aie not necessarily complete, but do give an idea of the 
inteirelations involved 

TABLE XI 

A Dftaileb Analysis of Basic FAcroRs, Mechanics, and Powers or Expression 
AS Tnry Relate to Diagnosis in Language Arts • 

I Basic Factors 

A Physical Factors 

1 Visual perception, speed and accuracy of visual recognition and discrimina¬ 
tion ol various materials 

2 Vision, tests of acuity, eye dominance, muscular coordination 

3 Auditory acuity, discrimination and analysis 

* This table is largely the compilation of Bernard A Anderson who tvas tesponsible 
lor the speech section and Frank Vuchetich tvho was largely responsihle for assembling 
the lemainder oI the material Many sources have been drawn on freely, especially 
Marion Monroe and Beitie Backus, Remedial Reading (Boston, Houghton Mifllin 
Company, 1937), Ailhur I, Gates, Impiovemenl of Reading (New York. The Macmillan 
Company, 1935), Luella Cole, The Improvement of Reading (New York. Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1938), Educational Diagnosis, op cit, The Teaching of Reading 
Second Report, op cit, and the 1937 Course of Study in Speech of the State of 
Washington 
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4 Muscular coordination, handedness, lelation of doniuiant eye and dorai 
nant hand, etc 

5 Debilitating factors, malnutution, adenoids, infection of tonsils, teeth, etc. 

6 Poor physical habits, such as sleep, dietary regulations 

7 Physical immaturity 

B Intellectual Factms 

1 Mental immatuiity (low mental age) 

2 Poor mcmoiy span 

3 Poor associative learning 

4 Peciiliantics m modes of thought 

C Emotional Factois 
1 Primary responses 

a General emotional immaturity 
b Excessive timidity 
c Predilection against leading 

d Predilection against all school activities including reading 
2. Secondary responses 
a Aggressive opposition 
b Withdrawal of attention, or truancy 
c. Compensatory mechanisms 
d Defeatism 
e Kypei tension 

3 Associated oi "conditioned” iespouses 
a Reading associated with punishment 
b Reading associated with fear 
c Reading associated with negative reactions 

D Environmental Factoid 

1 Pupil’s home conditions. language spoken, attitude of parents toward 
school, dominance of patents 

2 Lack of cooperation between home and school 

3 Emotional insecuiity at home 

4 Economic insecurity at home 

5 Eiequent moves fiom one ncighboihood to another 

6 Illiteracy in the home, no leading backgiound 

7 Religious prejudices 

8 Personal relationships with brother and sister 
E Pedagogical (educational) Factors 

1 School conditions, educational piogress, methods of teaching 

2 Parent-child, parent-teacher, child-lcachcr relationships 

3 Childs attitude toward school and leading 

4 Inadequate school materials 

5 Deficiencies in reading readiness 

6 Poor teaching techniques 

a Poorly grouped ic.iding classes 
b Insuflrcient variety of reading material 
c Failure to analyze inclividual needs 

d Overstress of some one reading skill to the neglect of others 
e Overstress of some one method wlnle neglecting otheis 
f Poor seating ariangcments 

7 Pool motivation and interest-arousing techniques 
® Teacher s lack of interest and enthusiasm 

b Failure to relate reading to child's experiences and inteiests 




Absorption 


New clevelopiiients, new oppoitiinuies 
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c Motivation by thieats, punishment, or shaming the child 
d Poor selection of reading material 
8 Administrative factors' 

a Overcrowded classes where the individual is lost 
b Insufficient provision for testing and diagnosing 
c Insufficient provision Cor teacher training 

d No time-allotment on schedule for lemechal leading instiuction 
c Highly ioutini7cd and standaidized procedure which discourages teacher 
flexibility and initiative 


A Writing II Mechanics 

1 Usage 

2 Sentence structure 

3 Spelling 

a Most difficult letters are a, e, t, u 
b A large percentage o£ errois are phonetic 

c Omissions commonly include the second of a double letter, final letters, 
silent letteis, key consonants, and central syllables 
d Substitutions of vowels in second syllables 
e Pool handwriting 

4 HandwiiLing difficulties in 
a Slant 

b Alignment 
c Quality of line 
d Lettei formation 
e Spacing 


B Speaking 

1 Speech and voice 
a Enunciation 
b Rhythm 

c Volume 


(Good) 

Clear and distinct 
Even and coordinated 
ivith thought 
Adjusted to situation, 
size of room and audi- 


(Poor) 

Muffled and slovenly 
Uneven and uncoordi¬ 
nated 

Too loud or too soft foi 
the situation 


d Voice quality 


e Modulation 
and Inflection 


ence 

Uses good resonance and 
pleasing tone quality 
as lesult of well ad¬ 
justed mental and 
emotional attitudes 
and coordinated activ¬ 
ity of tlie vocal organs 

Ability to detect pitch 
clianges 

Free from nervous ten¬ 
sions tliat affect pitch, 
has good emotional 
control 

Inflections reveal atti¬ 
tudes of mind 

Inflections are noirnal 
and natural 

Reveal adequate vocal 
range 


Iinj^aiied lesonance, 
harsh, breatJiy, nasal, 
muffled, throaty, un¬ 
pleasant tone quality 


Pitch deafness 
Shows nervous tensions 
that affect pitch, lacks 
emotional control 
Inflections uni elated to 
thought 

Inflections are unnatural 
and affected 

Voice IS monotonous and 
shows little range 
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^pen/cmg—Continued 
f Pionunciation 

g Breathing and 
breath control 


h Audience con¬ 
sideration 

2 Use of the body as 
a Posture 

h Poise 

c Gesture 
d. Attitude 

3. Usage 

a Vocabulary 

b Grammar 
c Oral s tyle 

d Organization 


(Good) 

Clear, but unaffected, 
and conforming rea¬ 
sonably to accepted 
standards 

Demonstrates adequate 
breath and breath con¬ 
trol to communicate 
his ideas and attitudes 
in an effective niannei 

(1) rhythmical 

(2) controlled 

(3) sufficient 

(4) diaphragmatic 
Realizes tliey must be 

made to understand by 
means of adequate vol¬ 
ume, careful articula¬ 
tion, coriect phrasing 
and emphasis 


(Poor) 

Indistinct, uncertain, and 
IS affected and non 
confoiming 

Jeiky and unrhythmical, 
uncon Li oiled and m 
sufficient for adequate 
communication of 
ideas and attitudes 

Breathes too much ivitli 
the upper chest 


Inconsiderate of audi 
cnee, looks out win 
dow, speaks too lowly, 
cannot convey mean¬ 
ing 


a means of expiession and communication 


(Good) 

Erect, balanced, hands 
used as means of ex¬ 
pression 

At ease, reposed and 
balanced, free from 
self consciousness 

Grows out of Intel preta- 
tion 

Expressive and alert atti¬ 
tude as a result of 
neuromuscular coordi¬ 
nation 


(Poor) 

Slouchy, overly conscious 
of hands, fidgets 

Self-conscious, ill at ease 

Superficial and affected 

Inexpressive and plileg 
matic, shows lack of 
conviction 


Vocabulary sufficient to 
express ideas commen- 
suiate with mental 
and chronological ages 
Uses correct grammai 
and idiom 

Uses effective oral style 
Effective organization 
Conversational quality 

Demonstrates ability to 
find and select mate¬ 
rial on a given subject 
Can outline briefly and 
effectively 


Vocabulary is inadequate 
for expression of ideas 

Grammar poor, idiom 
provincial and unre¬ 
fined 

Presentation ineffective, 
lacks organization, 
rambling, oratorical 
and affected 

Docs not know where 
to look for material, 
wastes time Says, "I 
just couldn’t find a 
thing about that sub 
ject” 
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B Speaking—Contirmed (Good) (Poor) 

4 Group participation 

a Cooperation Demonstrates ability and Uncooperative, mis 

’Willingness to cooper behaves, discouiteous, 

ate inattentive 

Courteous and attentive 

b Group discussion Knows when to contrib- Speaks out of turn, has 

ute tactfully to the dis- nothing to contribute 

cussion or is too bashful 

(1) Speaks when he 
has a worthwhile 
contribution 

(2) Speaks when asked 
a question 

(3) Speaks when he 
has a report to 
make 

(4) Speaks when he 
can clear up a 
point 

(5) Speaks when he 
can correct an er¬ 
ror 

(6) Speaks when he 

' can ask an intelli¬ 

gent question 

Speaks briefly and to the Rambles, is indefltntc in 
point, does not mo- statement, cannot take 

nopohze the time, ac- criticism, takes more 

cepts criticism with than his share o£ the 
dignity time 

Addresses chair 

Can lead the discussion Speaks without permis 

(1) Can ask stnnulat- sion 

ing questions 

(2) Can hold down 
monopolizing 
speakers 

(3) Can soften com¬ 
bativeness 

(4) Can keep discus¬ 
sion on the ques¬ 
tion 

C Reading (oral) 

1 Mechanics 

a. Vowel and consonant errors 
b Additions and omissions of sounds 
c Reversals 
d Repetitions 
e Substitutions 

/ Additions and omissions of words 
g Evidences of stiain, embarrassment, or insecurity 
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G Reading (oral) —Continued 

2 Pionunaation 

a Habitual errors in pronunciation 
b Habitual omission of words 
c Volume too low 

d Making up nonsense to keep going and avoid eriors 
e Reading word £oi-word rathei than by thought units 

3 Voice control 

a Volume too high or too low 
b Monotonous tone 

c Shured and otherwise faulty enunciation 
d Strained high-pitched voice 

4 Rate 

a Hurried strained reading 
b Slow labored reading 

c Ignoiing of punctuation marks resulting in poor r.ite and loss of ex 
2 iression and thought 

D Rending (silent) 

1 Comjirehension 

a Level of sentence-comprehension 
b Level of paragrairh-comprehension 
c Appraisal of longei selections 
d Corapiehension of stated facts 
e Compiehension of implied facts 
/ Compiehension of main thoughts 
g Comjirchenston of word meaning 
h Comprehension of dnections 
1 Comprehension of skimming 

] Finding arguments for or against a given conclusion 
k. Supplying titles 
I Drawing inferences 

m Finding the answer to a question or cjuestions 
n Outlining and summarizing 
a Reading simple diagrams 

2 Recall and use 

a Geneial accuracy of recall of facts and the amount of recall 
b Unaided recall full, medium, scanty 
c Response well oigaiuzcd, or poorly organized 
d Response free and full or labored and slow 
e Response accurate or inaccurate 
I Response liberal or imaginative 

g Response contains lew or many new words and expiessions 

1 Responses to sjiecilic questions good, medium, cn pool 

2 Recall alter interval good or poor, literal oi imaginative 
] Wiows great, medium, or little zest m reading or lecall 

h Ability to outline and summarize 
I to associate ideas with other information 

m Ability to organize for special purposes 
0 Rate 

Tests of rate of reading with specified accuracy of comprehension com- 
jiosec o varied materials, or of each of several types of reading, such 

ns rea mg for the mam idea, to note significant details, to execute pre¬ 
cise directions, etc o . i 
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4 Mechanics (some of these are applicable to oral reading as well) 
a Type of head movements 
b Posture 

c Position of hookSj hands, head 
d Use of finger or pointer 
e Lip movements, inner speech 

f Squinting, moving near or away from book, frowning, rubbing eyes 
g Signs of tension, such as gritting teeth, wrinkling brows, clenching fists, 
squirming, jerking 

h Signs of low interest, such as stopping, gazing about, fumbling with 
book 

z Signs of zestful, eager interest 
j Proper interpretation 
k Proper phrasing 
I Proper inflection 

III Poioer of JExp7ession 

A Cleat, Otderly Thinking 

1 Ability to sense chronological sequence ol happenings 

2 Ability to sec the relationship of cause and effect in peisonal experience 
and in material read 

3 Ability to arrive at trustworthy independent judgments on the basis of 
fact and experience 

B Organization of Ideas 

1. To assist pupils to gather from experience and from leading, elements 
bearing upon their immediate purposes in speech or writing 
a Ability to stick to subject 

b Ability to select material of interest to reader or listener 
C Ability to discriminate between important and unimportant material 
for the purpose on hand 

2 To help pupils to organize materials effectively for presentation to others 
a Ability to marshal evidences or facts concerning the problem under 

observation 

1 From observation and experience 

2 From letters or interviews 

3 Fiom books, pamphlets, and magazines 

b Ability to sense relationships between ideas 

c Ability to outline ideas in logical sequence, showing proper relationship 
of major and minor aspects through use of the recognized outline form. 
d Ability to begin and end effectively 

e Ability to present a report of reading or experience keepung the fore¬ 
going principles in mind 

3 To give pupils an increasingly adequate vocabulary 

a Ability to use effectively the general speaking and writing vocabulary 
of ordinary social and business communication 
^ interest in words and power of discrimination in the choice of words 
for specific purposes 

c The desire and power to add to this general vocabulary 

4 To give pupils adequate mastery of the mechanics of written expression 
a. An adequate sentence sense 

b Ability to write well-unified and colieient sentences 

c Adequate skill in the development of ideas in well-rounded paragraphs 
d Mastery of commonly accepted forms of correct grammatical usage 
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e Mastery of commonly accepted foims or requirements of punctuation, 
capitalization, and manuscript form 
f Ability m, and a sense of responsibility for, legible handwriting 
g Ability in, and a sense of responsibility for, good spelling 

C Effective Expiession 

1 Sense of purpose and plan in speaking 

2. Effective presentation of ideas 

3 Audience contact 

4 Agreeable, effective use of the voice 

5 Careful pronunciation, enunciation, and articulation 

D Creative Expression 

1 To arouse pupils to a sense of the value of originality and creative ex¬ 
pression in the everyday intercourse of the social and business world 

2 To give pupils opportunity to try their powers in voluntary creative ac¬ 
tivities, such as story telling, dramatization, informal prose, and the writing 
of verse 

Techniques of diagnosis. Techniques which teachers can use in analysis 
are standaiclizecl tests, informal tests, observational methods, analysis of 
both wntten and oial errors, records of activities, ratings, commercial 
materials of various sorts, and questionnaires to pupils Detailed discus¬ 
sions of these techniques are available m a sufficient number of sources 
to make repetition unnecessaiy 

A technique which is not so commonly practised is the collection of a 
pifpil’s woik over a period of time Samples of wilting, descriptions of 
activities, and othei material which would be significant to show the 
development of the child could be placed in the child’s folder. 

Probable fallacies in diagnosis. There is strong evidence to indicate 
that many of the techniques used in determining difficulties are them¬ 
selves m error One of the commonest fallacies is the assumption that 
the test situation is compaiable" to the situation in real life Numerous 
studies have shown that spelling errors made on spelling tests are not 
the same type made m written work, that errors made in language 
correction tests are not the same made in writing or speaking 

A second fallacy is that one samjale is repiesentative of the ability 
sampled Every teacher can lepioclucc from her own expeiience a case 
similar to Jimmy, He never could stand befoie the class and talk until 
one day they started to do something m which he was Vitally interested 
He had no difficulty expressing himself then There is no substitute for 
leal vital expressional situations to determine what a child’s potentialities 
are. 


lilt, bibliography see the following leCeiences Educational Diagnosis, The 
Teaching of Reading A Second Repoit, Belts, Gates, and refeieiices at end of 
Chapter 15 

1 *1 For suinmanes of such data see ThtrLs?-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
loi the Study of 1'(hicatioii, Ch XIII Matthew H, Willing, Valid Diagnosis in Written 
Composition, Gonuihutions to Fdiication, No 230 (Netv Yoik, Tcacheis College, 
Columbia Univeisuy, 1926), 
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Evidence on another phase of the same point is of the type revealed, m 
data presented by Dora V Smith. In a test to college fieshmen, tliiee 
examples of the possessive plural were included in a fifty-item test 
Following are the sentences, jaercentage of coirect responses and the rank 
in fifty Items 


Sentence 

Per Cent 

Rank tn 

Con ect 

so Iteni'i 

I have always been interested in boys’ clubs 

Last year the Girls’ Glee Club of Vassar College sang 

1 93 j 

4 th 

there 

77 

25 th 

The boys’ secretary at the Y M C A was a famous 



college athlete 

57 

47 th 


Had each item been used m a different test and only one such item 
included, one researcher would have concluded that possessive plurals are 
not a source of difficulty, one that they are a great source of difficulty, 
and one that they represent about average difficulty The fact that various 
studies of pupils’ errors yield different results may be attributed to this 
same difficulty 

A thud fallacy is the interpretation of a symptom as a cause and the 
treating of the symptom A common example is the remedial tieatment 
given a pupil who shows poor mechanics of reading Moie drill on 
mechanics may not improve his reading for he may have poor eyesight 
In many reports of remedial work theie arc some pupils who show no 
gam Certainly these cases should be investigated finthei 

Suggestions for remedial work. Some geneial principles for lemedial 
work are as follows 

1 Since sound plays so large a role m errors in usage, oral drill should con¬ 
stantly supplement the written exeicise 

2 The more methods of attack the teacher can use, the better are the results 

3 The more initiative the pupils take in overcoming their own errors and 
in the planning of their own remedial programs, the quicker the elmunatioTj of 
the error 

4 Drill upon specific points of error is the greatest single factor in producing 
results 

5 Motivation of the problem through the charting of errors, urging improve¬ 
ment, and keeping progress scores may reduce the drill by one-half 

G Mere repetition of the correct forms, unaccompanied by consciousness of 
the wrong form to be avoided, has proved ineffective when compared with 
methods placing right and wrong in juxtaposition 

7 Individualized dnll on errors made is notably more effective than class drill 

rr>z Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
p 256 

isa Adapted from a list by Doia V Smith m the Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, p 257 Quoted by permission of the 
Society 
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Research and experience have yielded a number o£ suggestions for 
remedial work Some of the best suggestions can be found in the refer 
ences given at the end of the chapter, by Betts, Cole, Dolch, Gates, 
McCullough, Stiang, and Traxler, Monroe, and the ThtMy-Founh, Thir¬ 
ty-Sixth and Forty-Third Yeaibooks of the National Society for the Study 
of Education 

Suggested Learning Experiences 

1 To be of value, the purposes of language experience must be translated 
into classroom experiences for each child Each of the purposes (listed on page 
352) maybe used by a student or a committee to outline briefly one day’s activities 
which are implications of that particular puipose These should be reported to 
and synthesired by the whole class 

2 Make specific suggestions for oveicoming each of the language difficulties 
listed on page 354 Be certain that the basic causes are taken into account These 
could well be individual reports 

3 In light of Pooley'a discussion, accumulate a list of expiessions of standard 
informal speech which you hear in your class discussions, remembering that 
Lliese are thoroughly accepted speech forms 

4 Ill observing a classroom of children, note instances where the teacher was 
developing good thinking on the part of the children Also note instances where 
she missed opportunities for doing this If it is not possible to observe a class o£ 
children for this purpose, use your own class 

5 Name one specific change m practice from the traditional formal program 
which would be made it each of the Basic Guiding Principles on page 368 were 
accepted 

6. Individual or group reports may be given on each of the recent develop 
ments in reading, giving particularly specific illustrations of implications for 
classroom practice 

7 Observe a reading class Is the instruction basically developmental, is 
remedial instruction being depended on, or is the whole problem being ignored? 
List the developmental practices being followed out and those which you would 
suggest be used 

8 Compare two or more sets of readers, language texts, or spellers What 
should you look for in making sucli a comparison? 

9 Reworlc the language experiences of the unit of work which you previously 
prepaied m light of what you have learned in this chapter 

10 If recent couises of study are available, they should be analysed to deter 
mine the ways m winch they reflect newer developments 

11 There should he a certain amount, of familiarity with the professional 
books dealing with the various language arts It is suggested that one meeting 
might be devoted to each person m the group reviewing a difiercnt volume 
These reviews should point out the unique material contained m the book 

StLEC rnn Ri n ut nccs 
A Genei at References 

Language (Including Speech, Spelling, and Willing) 

Backus, Ollie, Speech in Education A Guide for the Classroom Teacher (New York, 

Longmans, Green & Company, 1943) , 358 pp Discusses what the teacher can do 

about speech rehalnlitation, applying speech more effectively in various situations, 

and speech improvement 

Baunls, Walter, “Language as Social Behavior,” Educational Method, Vol 16, March, 

1937, pp 275-288 A detailed discussion of the concept of language as social lichavioi 
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Bltts. FmraeU A, and Bitts, Thelma M, An Index to Ptofasional Literature on 
Reading and Related Topics (New York. American Book Company, 1945) , 137 pp 
Rclerenccs are listed alphabetically with classified topical index 

Bowdin, Florence B , "Conversation and Discussion m the Elementary School," Ele¬ 
mentary English, Vol 14, May, 1917, pp §93 302, Analyzes problems in conveisation, 
planning and discussion wthin the setting of the elementaly school Presents stand- 
aids set up by the children 

Brvncelson, Biyng, The Function of the Specialist Teachei of Speech," Elementary 
English Review, Vol 23, Febiuary, 1916, pp 89-90 Makes a forceful pica foi the 
appointment of speech specialists to educate teachers and to work iiiith speech 
deviates 

Callahan, Jennie Waugh, Radio Wotkshop for Children (New York, McGraiv Hill 
Book Company, 1948) , 398 pp "The first book in the field of ladio broadcasting to 
set forth the step-by-step piocess of auditionnig children toi the school wotkshop, 
of planning and writing script on all school subjects, and of rclieaising and aning 
the piogiams " 

Carmiciiall, Leonard, ed, Manual of Child Psychology (New Yoik, John Wiley & 
Sons. Inc , 1946) , Chapter X This chajiter considers the Language Development in 
Chilchen A comprehensive tieatnient 

Child Development and the Gurnculuin, Thirty-Eighth Yearbook of the National So¬ 
ciety foi the Study of Education (Bloomington, Ill, Public School Publishing Co , 
1939) Cliajiteis TX to XIII deal with various phases of the language arts 

Dawson, Mildred Agnes, Language Teaching in Grades 2-2 (Yonkers. New York, 
World Book Company, 1949), 100 pp 

Depaitment of Elementaiy School Pimcipals, Language Aits in the Elementary School, 
Twentieth Yearbook (Washington, D C, National Education Association, 1911) 
Covers oral and written language, leading, handwiiting, spelling, and activities 
involving a variety of language arts 

-, Radio and the Classroom (Washington, D C , National Education Association, 

1940-1941) , 97 pp Contains a numbci of aitides which deal with the development 
of communication by means of school use of radio 

-, The RSle of Speech in the Elementaiy School Vitalizing the Elementary 

School Cuiriruluni Thiough Speech (Washington, D C, National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, 1946-1917), 112 pp Consideis both basic sjieech pioblems and activities 
which motivate bettet speech 

Depaitment of Supeivisois and Duectois of Instruction, The Development of a Modern 
Progiam in English, Ninth Yearbook (Washington, D C , National Education 
Association, 1936) Excellent for an oveivieiv of the field 

Ilslk, Ethel Mabie, "Adjustment thiough English Expression," English Jouinal, Vol 
26, May, 1937, pp 381-388 Characteiizes eight peisonaUty types having significance 
foi language development 

Gatis, Aithui I, and Russell, David H. Diagnostic and Remedial Spelling Manual— 
A Handbook foi Teachers (New Yoik, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
Columbia University, 1937) Helpful m deteiminmg kinds of sjieUing difficulties 

Grav, William S , ed, Reading in Relation to Experience and Language, Proceedings 
of the Confeience on Reading, Vol 6, (Chicago, Illinois, University of Chicago Press, 
1944), 226 pp Chapteis III, IV, and V deal especially with various phases of a 
language aits piogram and then relation to reading 

GiurriTiis, Nellie L , Mamisciipt Wilting (Chicago. Hall and McCreary Company, 
1937) A manual for the jiiimary giades 

Gullan, Marjorie, and Gurrey, Peicival, Poeliy Speaking for Children (Boston, Ex¬ 
pression Company, 1932) Beginning with the earliest jingles, this book desaibes 
methods and devices to stimulate the love of poetry in children, and shows how 
speech can be imjrroved at tire same time The spirit of the game pervades through¬ 
out to insure interest 

HuiiARLi, Gtace T, and Carlisle. Lauia Mae. My Poetiy Book (Philadelphia, The 
John C Winston Comjrany, 1934) A book that olfers to hoys and girls rich fun nr 
making fiiends rvitlr jroetiy when they are young T.hiongh the poems in this book, 
speech can Ire imjrioved and polished with enjoyment 
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Jenkins, Fiances, Language Development in Elementary Grades (New York, Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1936) A well loiinded lieatinent of the lailgnajre pioblera, of special 
value to teacheis 

Johnson, Wendell, and others. Speech Handicapped School ChtUben (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 19'i8), 461 pp Discusses kinds of speech defects found among 
school children, what the teacher can do about them on het own oi with the help 
of a speech correctionist, and what she should .ivoid doing to, loi, oi about such 
childien 

lUuLricRs, W, and Roberts, Holland D, Cnltnial Bans foi the Language Arts (Paio 
Alto, Stanford University Press. 1937) Repunts of a nunihci of evcellcnt .nudes m 
the field of language arts 

Kenyon, John S„ and Knosi, Thomas A, A Pionounctng Dichonaiy of American 
English (New York, G. and C Meuiam Company, 1911), 181 pp, A necessity for i 
evciy student of articulation and phonetics. 

Knower, Franklin H, "Communication, Listening, Radio, Siiccch, and Related Areas," 
Reoieiu of Educational Reseaich, Vol 16, Apiil, 1946, pp 116-132 Siimmaiires re 
search and points out the new concern over listening in the communication piocess, 
Lane, Robeit Hdl, The Teacher in the Modem Elementary School (Boston, Houghtoa 
Mitllm Company, 1941). Chapters VII and VIII These chaptcis discuss the language 
arts as to form and substance, and reading and litciatuic 
Leonard, J Paul, "Language in the Vnginia Ciiriiciilum,” English Journal, Vol 26, 
October, 1947, pp 618 625 A valuable presentation of the Viasis Cm selecting the 
language activities m the Virginia cuiiiculum 
Levenson, William, Teaching Thiough Radio (New Yoik, Ruichait & Company, Inc, 
1915), 474 pp Wiitten. to eacouiage moic ellective use of etluc.tiional radio pro 
giams and to help ui improving school bioadcasting Piesents mudi information and 
many suggestions useful in planning aud putting on latlio ptoginius Cor chikhen 
McKee. Paul, Language in the Elementary School, 2nd cd (Boston, Houghton MilHin 
Company, 1939) Discusses the ptogiain lu spelling, compasiLion, .intl wilting 
Mulgrave, Doiothy I, Speech for the Classroom Teacher, lev cd (New Yoik, Prentice 
Hall. Inc , 1946), 423 pp Useful to the teacher, both lo help hci to inoic edective 
speech as well as in helping hei pupils Radio in ccluc.ition, public speaking, and 
Simplified phonetics included in this edition 
National Council of Teachers of English, An hxpenente Cui iiriUiim tn English (New 
York, Appleton-Centiuy-Crofts, Inc, 1935) Unusually valuable foi language activi 
ties and objectives 

-, A Correlated Cuntculum (New York, Appleton-Centiuy-Ciofts, Inc, 1936) 

Valuable descriptions of actual units corielating English with othet fields 
National Society for the Study of Education, Teaching Language tn the Elementary 
School, Forty-Third Yearbook, Part II (Chicago, Illinois, Univcisity of Chicago Picss, 
1944), 257 pp Contains basic discussions in all fields of the language arts 
Novokovsky, Geitrude, “Radio and Language Arts,” Elementary English, Vol 25, 
February, 1948, pp 103-108 Coiielatiou of radio woik and language aits in develop 
mg vocabulary, handwriting, creative language, coiicct usage, mal expiessmn and 
voice 

PoouEY, Robert C, "The Levels of Language,” Educational Method, Vol 16, March, 
1937, pp 289-298 A detailed discussion of the "level” concept of language 
Ragland, Fannie J, ed, Children Learn to Wiile, Pamphlet Publication Number 7 
(Chicago, Illinois, National Council of Teacheis of English, 1914), 78 pp Discusses 
tile expiession of ideas and the acquisition of the necessary tools 
Rasmussen, Cariie, 'Tiactical Ways of Developing Bcttci Speech in Elementary 
School," Qiiaiterly Journal of Speech, Vol 19, October, 1938, pp 485 488 Excelleat 
suggestions which teacheis can use 

-, Speech Methods in the Llementary School (New Yoik, The Ronald Press Com 

pany, 1949) Consideis the bioacl pioblem of nioie pleasing and moie effective speech 
for all through ,1 wide vaiicty of school experiences Also a chapLei on helping the 
child with a speech defect 

Raubigheck, L , How to Teach Good Speech tn the Eieinentaiy School (New York, 
Noble 8. Noble, Inc , 1937) Suggestions and unit lessons aie given grade by grade 
for the leaching of speech in the elementary school 
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Robbins, Samuel D , and Seymour, Rose, Correction of Speech Defects of Early Child 
hood (Boston, Expiession Company. 1937) , Here is an answei to the teacher who 
has sought in vain for an authoritative manual of speech correction instniction for 
little children In cleai concise statements the aiuhois piescnt the defects of speech 
and give excellent exeicises and advice for their correction 
Simon, Claience T , “Speech Collection," Elementaty English Revieto, Vol 22, March, 
1945, pp 94-99 Outlined speech coirection progiams for piihhc schools 
Smith, Dora V, Diagnosis of Difficulties in English," Educational Diagnosis, Thirty- 
Fourth Yearbook (Bloomington, Illinois. National Society foi the Study of Educa 
tion. 1935) , pp 229-267 One of the most adequate discussions of diagnosis. 

-. "Language Piocesses of the Democratic Way of Life," Minnesota Journal of 

Education, Vol 23. April, 1948, pp 370-372 Urges the teacliing of gioup planning 
and discussion, and other language processes impoitant in a deiuociacy 
Sterner, Alice, Saunders, Katherine M, and KaplAn, Milton A, Skill m Listening, 
Pamphlet on Communication, National Council of Teachers of English (Chicago, 
the Council, 1944), 48 pp Analyzes problems and suggests needs for fuither study 
SriNCHEiLLD, Sara M, Child) en with Delayed or Defective Speech (Palo Alto. Cahf . 
Stanford University Press. 1939) Presents possible causes for delayed speech with 
corrective methods 

Thorpe, Louis P , Child Psychology and Development (New Yoik, The Ronald Press 
Comirany, 1946) , pp 469-559 Discusses language, its origin and development, and 
how the child's undeistanding develops 

Tolleris, Beatrice K, Radio' How, When, and Why to Use It (130 East 22nd Street, 
New York, National Publishers Council, 1946) , 47 pp A good analysis of ma 3 or 
types of progiams Special consideration of types of piogtains which can be well 
put on by non-professional gioups 

VoORHis, Thelma G , The Relative Merits of Cursive and Manuscript Writing (New 
Yoik, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931) Piesents summaiy of icsearch 
and opinion with by far the greater balance foi manusciipt writing 
WoELFEL, Norman and Tyler, 1 Keith, Radio and the School, A Guide Book for 
Teacheis and Adrmnistiators (New York, World Book Comirany, 1945) , 353 jop 
Helpful to schools which have the opportunity to put piograms on ovei a radio 
station Discusses various ways and means, analyzes strengths and weaknesses of 
vaiious types of shows and the difficulties of each, type Deals with policies and pnn 
ciples of woiking with stations Also evaluates network piograms and lecorchngs, 
and the use the schools are making of them 

Reading 

Adams, Fay, Educating America's Children (New York, Ronald Press Company, 1946) , 
Chapters IX and X These discuss reading and thinking as enriching experience, and 
talking and writing as learning to communicate and cooperate 

_. Gray, Lillian, and Rftse, Doia. Teaching Children To Read (New York, 

Ronald Press Company, 1949) . 525 pp Discusses the many phases ol leading for 
children from the beginning of school through high school 
Arbuthnot, May Hill, Children and Books (Chicago, Ill, Scott, Fovesman. and Com¬ 
pany, 1947) , 626 pp A discussion of all types of books which children enjoy, with 
reviews and excerpts Thoroughly enjoyable 
Baker, Harry J , and Leland, Bernice. In Behalf of Non-Readers (Bloomington. Ill, 
Public School Publishing Co , 1934) An analysis of educational disability in reading 
Betts, Emmett Albert, Foundations of Reading Instruction with Emphasis on Differen¬ 
tiated Guidance (New York, Ameiican Book Company, 1946) A most coraprehen 
sive discussion of how to develop reading ability from a leadiness and diffeieirtiated 
learning point of view 

_, p, evention and Correction of Reading Difficulties (Evanston, Ill, Row, Peter¬ 
son Co, 1936) One of the best summaiies of suggestions for diagnosis and lemedial 
work in reading, special emphasis is placed on visual difficulties, 

Betzner, Jean, and Moore, Annie E., Everychtid and Books (New Yoik, Bohbs Merrill 
Company, 1910), 174 pp Written to help teachers develop in childhood a genuine 
enjoyment of books and of a finer laste in their selection 
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Bond, Guy L , and Bond. Eva, Teaching the Child to Read (New Yoik, The Macmillan 
Company, 1943) , 356 pp Every impoitant phase fiom infoimal piepaiaLoiy oi 
backgiound activiUes lo testing achievement and diagnosing iiniisiidl cases is included 
Bklwton, John E , and Saia W, compilers, Index to Ghildreii's Poetry (New York, 
H W Wilson Company, 1942), 966 pp Analy 2 cs 130 collections of children’s poctiy 
by subject, author, title, and first line, with valuable annotations and with a 
bibliography 

Broom, M E , and others. Effective Reading Instruction in the Elementary School 
(New York, McGraiv Hill Book Company, 1942) , 482 pj3 Discusses development of 
vaiioLis types of reading and phases of the reading program from giadcs one 
through eight 

Carmodv, Harriett, The Adjustment of Reading Materials to Individual Achievement 
Levels and Learning Rates (Pullman, Washington, School of Education. State College 
of Washington, 1948) , 33 pji Very specific help for the classioom teachci 
Claremont College Reading Conference (Annual) (Claremont, California, Claieinont 
College Ciuriculum Laboratory) The 1949 proceedings is the Fourteenth Yeaibook 
The yearbooks give very worthwhile repoils on a wide variety of leading problems, 
some specific, many very broad 

Conn, Luella, The Improvement of Reading—With Special Reference to Remedial 
Imtruction (New York. Rinehart & Company, Inc, 1938) A helpful book for 
teachers The discussion of vocabulary is especially good 
Department of Elementary School Principals, Language Arts m the Elementary School, 
Twentieth Yearbook (Washington, D C, National Education Association, 1941), 
Chapter IV A senes of aitides on reading 

-, Newel Practices in Reading in the Elementaiy School, Seventeenth Yeaibook 

(Washington, D C, National Education Association, 1938) An unusually valuable 
treatment of various phases of the reading piolilem 
Dolch, Edward William, A Manual for Remedial Reading, 2nd ed (Champaign, Ill, 
The Gairaid Press, 1945), 460 pp Discusses diagnosis, and specific plans for leme- 
dial woik foi all levels and for all types of leading 

-, Pioblems in Reading (Champaign, III, The Gariaid Press, 1948), S'?-! pp 

Discusses a laige number of impoiLant aspects of matenals, methods, the progiam 
as a whole, and its relation to the total educational piogram 

-, Teaching Pi unary Reading (Champaign, Ill, The Garraid Press, 1941), 307 

pp Written to help childien find success in reading from the veiy stall and to help 
them continue that success 

Durrell. Donald D , Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities (Yonkeis-On-Hudson, 
New York. World Book Company. 1940) , 407 pji Soon to be revised, but still con¬ 
tains some helpful suggestions, especially on oral leading 
Eaton, Anne T , Reading with Children (New York, Vikmg Press, Inc, 1940) , 354 pp 
“You’ll find that reading’s vciy nice,” especially foi childien, aCtei adventiuing m 
this volume 

-j Treasure for the Taking (New York, Viking Press, Inc, 19-15), 248 pp A 

delightful review and discussion of books ivhich childien enjoy, recommended for 
various purposes and foi various age levels 

Faroo, Lucile Foster, Library in the School, 4th ed (Chicago, Til , Ameiican Library 
Association, 1947), 405 pp Basic help for school libraiians 
Fennrr, Phyllis R, The Libraiy in the Elementary School, Piepiiied for the Seivice 
Center of the American Education Fellowship (New Yoik, Hinds, playden k Elcl- 
redge, 1945) , 34 pp Describes the organization and functions of the libiary in the 
elementary school 

Fernalo, Glace M , Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects (New Yoik, Me 
Graw^ Hill Book Comjiany, Inc , 1943) Explains some successful methods of woiking 
with children needing remedial help 

Gans, Roma, Guiding Children's Reading Through Experiences (Piactical suggestions 
for teaching. No 3) (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
University, 1911) , 86 pp An excellent point of view and many specific suggestions 
and examples 
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GA.T 1 .S, Aithur I, The Impi ovemenf of Reading A Piogram of Diagnostic and Reme¬ 
dial Methods^ Third Edition (New Yoik, The Macmillan Com[:ianv, 1917) , 657 pp 
A most complete and basic disctission of this area 

__ Interest and Ability in Reading (New Yoik, The Macmillan. Companv. 1930) 

Presents the results of a numbci of exjieiunental studies relating to interest and 
ability in leading 

__ A Reading Vocabulary for the Ptimaiy Grades, rev ed (New York, Bureau of 

Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935) A recognized vocabulary 
list for primary grades 

Gray, William S , On Their Own in Reading (Chicago, Scott, Foiesman and Company, 
1918) 1 268 pp The subtitle, "How to give children independence in attacking new 
woids," gives the point of view A vety readable, deal, common sense discussion of 
all the useful ways of attacking new words Rich in illustration and example with a 
multitude of piactical suggestions 

_, ed, Adjusting Reading Programs to Individuals, Pioccedings of the Conference 

on Reading, Vol 3 (Chicago. Ill, University of Chicago, 1941), 314 pp Defines 
conditions and issues faced in furthei elTorts to impiove reading programs and the 
efficiency of readers 

__ The Appi aisal of Cuiient Piaciices in Reading, Pioceedings of the Annual 

Conference on Reading, Vol 7 (Chicago, Ill. University of Chicago Press, 1915), 
253 pp An attempt to stininlate critical analysis of curient trends, evaluate methods 
and results of recent experiments, and stimulate further study of leading piobleins 
at all levels 

_, Baste Insti action in Reading in Elementary and I-Itgh Schools, Pioceedings of 

the Aijnual Conteience on Reading, Vol 10 (Chicago, Ill, University of Chicago 
Press, 1948), 237 pp 

_^ Cooperative Efjoit in Schools to Improve Reading, Pioceedings of the Annual 

Conference on Reading, Vol 4 (Chicago, III, University of Chicago, 1942), 338 pp 
Reading is everybody's “job” in the school Discussion of cooperative procediues 
lyhich have worked 

_, Improving Reading in Content Fields, Proceedings of the Annual Conference 

on Reading, Vol 8 (Chicago, Ill, University of Chicago Press, 1917), 240 pp Con¬ 
tains articles on various factors involved in reading in content fields and suggestions 
for improvement 

_, Promoting Personal and Social Development through Reading, Proceedings of 

the Annual Conteience on Reading, Vol 9 (Chicago, Ill , tJniveisiiy of Chicago 

Press, 1947), 236 pp ^ -u c 

_j Reading in Relation to Experience and Language, Proceedings of the Conier 

ence’on Reading, Vol 6 (Chicago, Ill, Univcisity of Chicago Press, 1914), 226 pp. 
Identifies aspects of experience that are useful in developing leading and othei foiins 


of communication 

Harris, A J , How to Increase Reading Ability A guide to Individualized and Reme 
dial Methods, 2nd ed , revised (Tonginans, Green and Company, 1947) , 582 pp 
Practical suggestions on diagnostic and lemedial techniques 
Harrison, M Lucile, Reading Readiness, lev ed (Boston, Ploughton Mifflin Company, 

1939) A good geneial lefcrence , 

Hildrltii, Geitiude, Learning the Three R’s, 2nd ed (Minneapolis, Minn, Educa¬ 
tional Publishers, Inc, 1947) Has seveial cliapteis in winch niipoitant leading 


problems aie discussed , n 

Huber, Mniam Blanton, Stoiy and Verse foi Children (New \oik. The Macnidlan 
Company, 1940) , 857 pp Especially valuable foi Lcacheis who want a background 
in children’s litcratiue, foi it contains a gieat deal 
Kirk, Samuel A, Teaching Reading to Slow-Learnmg Childien (Boston, Houghton 
Miffliu Company, 1940). 225 pp Piacucal help and suggestions foi woiking with 

sloiv-Ieaining cluldien in the primary giades , 

Lamorlaux, Lilhan A, and Lel. Dorns May, Learning to Read Thiough hvpencnce 
(New Yoik. Appleton-Centuiy Ciofts, Inc. 1913), 204 pp A discussion of diaguos- 
iiig leading icadiness and the use of expeiicnce in developing it, the development 
and use of expellence chaits A moie compiehensive point of view of one of the 


authors on the beginning leading piogiatn 
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Literatvre for Human Understanding (Washinglon, D C, American Council on 
Education, 1948), 61 pp How to use literature to Inmg insight to common pioblems 
of lile Accounts of classioom teaching piocedures from liist grade thiougli twelfth 
McCullough, C. M. Stram, Ruth, and Traxlcr, Arthur, Problems in the Impiove 
merit of Reading (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945) , 406 pp Practical approach 
to diffeient kinds of reading pioblems and gfood oiganuation make this useful to 
teacheis 

McKef, Paul G, Teaching of Reading tn the Elementary School (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflm Company, 1948), 622 pp Sees leading as identifying and recognuiiig pimtctl 
words, aiiiving at an adequate imdeistanding of the meaning intended by the 
ivnter. and making use of meanings gamed thiough reading Develops a coinpieheii 
sive suggested piogram of instruction 

Monrol, Maiion, Children Who Cannot Read (Chicago, University of Chicago Pi css. 
1932) Contains many suggestions foi diagnosis 

-, and Backus, Bertie, Remedial Reading (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 

1937) Discusses general principles underlying diagnosis of reading disabilities and 
remedial instruction. 

National Society foi the Study of Education, Reading in the Elementaly School Forty 
Eighth Yearbook, Part II (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1949), 343 pp A 
general oveivieiv with emphasis on piactical piinciples and policies, a frank discus 
sion of controversial issues and emphasis on developing an all-aioimd pictiue of the 
function of reading in all areas of the cmnciilum and in out of-school life 

-, The Teaching of Reading—A Second Report, Thirty-Sixth Yeaibook (Bloom 

ington, III,, Public School Publishing Co, 1937) Outlines a compichensive reading 
program extending from kindergaiten to the university. 

Ramsfy, Eloise, ed, Reading foi Fun foi Boys and Gnls in the Elementary Schoob, 
Piepaied for the National Council of Teacheis of English (Washington, D C , 1937), 
104 pp Books aie classified under many topics and hnclly annotated They are 
listed roughly in order of difficulty within each topic 
Rul, Eloise, compiler, Subject Index to Books foi Pnmaiy Grades, 1943, 236 pp. 

-, Subject Index to Boohs far Intermediate Grades, 1940, 495 pp 

-, Subject Index to Boohs for Intermediate Grades, first supplement, 1943, 197 

pp (Chicago, Ill, American Uibraiy Association) Useful foi teacheis as they aie 
oigaiiized by topics 

Russell, David H, Children Lcain to Read (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1940), 
Emphasizes the developmental phases of the reading piogram and piescnts various 
important backgrounds for the whole leading piogi.ini 

—,-, "Identification Through Literature," Childhood Education, vol 25, May. 1940, 

pp 397-401 Points up the possibilities and lesponsihihties of the school for using 
literature for the peisonal development of children 
Smuii, Nila Blanton, American Reading Instiuction (New York, Silver Buidett Cora 
pany, 1934) Reports the changes in the content and the methods of reading instiuc¬ 
tion in America 

WirTY, Paul A , Reading in Modern Education (Boston, D C, Heath & Company, 
1919) Recognizes basic needs and suggests means of fulfilling them Stuches clnldien, 
identifies interests and uses them Pioposes a jiiogiam of language development 

-, and Ropel, David, Reading and the Educative Piocess (Boston, Ginn and 

Company, 1939) Discusses diagnostic techniques in reading ancl develops types of 
remedial piograms 

B Selected Research Studies and Word Lists 

Buckingham, B R, and Dolch, E W., A Combined Word List (Boston, Ginn and 
Company, 1936) Most useful foi its compilation of the latings fiom a number of 
word studies 

Davis, Edith A , The Development of Linguistic Skill in Twins, Singletons, -with Sib 
lings, and Only Children from Age Five to Ten Yeats, Institute of Child Welfare, 
Monogiaph Senes No XIV (Mniiieapohs, Minn, University of Minnesota Press, 
1937) An investigation of the language development of over foui hundred cliilchen 
from five to nine 
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Fit/cerald, James A, The Vorahulmy, Spdhng Eno,s^ and Sittiaiiom of Fourth. 
Fifth, and Sixth Grade Chikben’s Letters Written tn Life Outside the School Un¬ 
published doaor’s disscitation. College oC Towa, Univeisity of Iowa, Iowa Cuy.'lQSl 
A most compiehensive investigation Much of the data has becA imbhshecl in a 
seiies of articles which can he located undei the author's name in the hdiicatioii 
Index since 19S1 

Gates, Aithiir T, A List of Spelling Difficulties tn 3,876 Woids (Nen Yoik, liuieau 
of Publications, Teacheis College, Columbia Univeisity, 1937) Shows hard spots, 
common misspelling, aveiage giade-placenient, and coinpiehension eiade latmg of 
each woid 

HocK-Lai, John A, The Pocahttlaries and Contents of Elementaiy School Readeis 
(Saci.iinento, Calif, State Depaitinent of Education, 1938) A classified indcv of oi'Ci 
two hunched rcadeis, With a study of vocabulary bindcn of a huge mnnliei of them 

Horn, Ernest. Basic Writing Vocabulary (Iowa City, University of Iowa, 1920) Ten 
thousand words most frequently used in adult waiting 

Lazar. May, Reading Intelests, Activities and Opportunities of Bught, Aveiage and 
Dull Childien, Contributions to Education No 707 (New Yoik, Buieau of Publica¬ 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univeisity, 1937) A comprehensive study of 
leading inteiests 

Lrc, Doiris May. The Impotlance of Reading for Achieving tn Grades Four. Five and 
Six. Contributions to Education, No 556 (New York. Teacheis College, Coluinhia 
Univeisity, 1933) A study of the relationship of leading ability lo success in other 
school subjects 

Lrr, J Mill ray, Clark, W W , and Ltr, Don is May, "Measuring Reading Readiness,” 
Elementary School Journal, Vol 34, May, 1931. pp Q56 66G A study of the value of 
the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test, intelligence tests and ktndeigaitcn teacheis’ 
ratings in predicting leading success 

Mendenhall, James E , An Analysis of Spelling Errors (Neiv York, Teacheis College, 
Columbia University, 1930) An analysis of 2,300 woids as to then spelling chlTicul- 
ties and special problems in ceitain giades 

Rinsland, 1-Ienry D, A Basic Vocabulaiy of Elementary School Childien (Neiv York, 
The Macmillan Co , 1945), 636 pp A ivord list based on child usage and analyzed 
according to fiequency of use by grades 

Thorndike, Edivard Lee. and Lorge, living. The TeacheFs Word Booh of 30,000 
Words (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teacheis College, Columbia Univusity, 
1944) , 271 pp Lists the fiequency of use of each word in leaders, textbooks, the 
Bible, and the English classics, in leccnt and popular inagazmes, in books lec- 
omraended for grades three to eight, and contains a summary of all usage 


G. Suinviaiies of Research 

Bonar, Hugh S, "Systemalic versus Incidental Training in Reading,” Elementary 
English Review, Vol 10. April, 1933, pp 90-91, 112 SLunmarizes the lesults of studies 
lelating to systematic and incidental guidance in leading 
Foran, T G, The Psychology and Teaching of Spelling (Washington, D C, Catholic 
Education Piess, 1934) The most adequate simimary of spelling lesearcli lo 1931 
Gates, Aithur I, Genetahtation and Tiansfei in Spelling (New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univeisity, 1935) Summaiizes the research on geneialivations 
Gray, William S, ''Suminaiy of Reading Investigations,” Journal of Educational Re- 
seaich, (for pievious issues see Education Index) Vol 33, Maich, 1940, pp 481 523. 
Vol 31, Eebruaty, 1941, pp 401-443, Vol 35, Februaiy, 1912, pp 401-112, Vol 36, 
Februaiy, 1913, pp 401-444, Vol 37, Febiuary, 1914, pp 401 140, Vol 38. Febiuaiy, 
1945, pp 401-429, Vol 39, Febiiiary. 1946, pp 401-433, Vol 40, Febiuary, 1917, pp 
401-435, Vol 41, February, 1948, pp 401-435, Vol 42, Februaiy, 1919, pp 401 435 
These aie the most complete summaries of reading lesearcli available 
National Confeience on Research in Elemenlaiy School English Piiblitations (Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman and Company) 

Research tn Elementary Language, by Harry A Greene, 1933 (also in The Elemen¬ 
tary English Revteii), Maicli to Septcmbei, 1933) 

A CnHcal Surmnaiy of Reseaich tn Elementary School Composition, language nnd 
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Grammar by WalLei S Guilei and EmmeLt A Betfi, 1931 (also in The Elementary 
English Review, Maich-Decembei, 1934) 

Reading Disabilities and Then Conection by Emmett A Hetts, 1935 (also m The 
Elementary English Review, March-Jun^. 1935) 

Research Problems in Rending in the Elementary School by D D lluiicll, 193(5 (also 
in The Elemental)) English Review, Maich-Deccnibei, 1936) 

Bibliography of Unpublished Studies in Elementary School English, 1925-1934 by 
Josephine H MacLatchy and Bess Goodykoont/, 1936 (also m The Elementary 
English Review, Decembei, 193S-Febiiiaiy, 1936) 

P) maples of Method in Elementaiy English Composition by Haiiy 4 Gieene, 1937 
(also in The Elementaiy English Review, Maicli-Deceinlici, 1937) 

A Bibliogiaphy of Unpublished Studies in Elementniy School English by Bess Goody 
kooiiU, 1937 (also in The Elementary English Review, Novembei, December, 1937) 
Elementary Language Textbooks A Survey of Then Use and A Suminaiy of Re¬ 
lated Research Studies by Mildred A Dawson, 1938 (also m The Elementary 
English Review, Maich Decembei, 1938) 

Grading Children’s Books by Cailcton Waslibuine and Mabel V Moiphett, and 
Vivian Weedon, 1938 

A Summary of Recent Research in Elementary School English by Emmett A Betts 
1938 

Reseat ch Problems in Reading in the Intel mediate Grades by D D Dmiell, 1938 
A Handbook of English for Boys and Giils by Robert C Pooley, Delia E ICihbe, and 
Lou LaBrant, 1939 

Development of Meaning Vocabulaites with Special Reference to Reading by W S 
Giay, 1940 (also in The Elementaiy English Review, Fcliniaiy, 1910) 

Obseivatwns on Eocabutary Pioblems by T A Knott, 1910 (also in The Elementary 
English Review, February, 1910) 

Value of Woid-Couvts by E L Thoindike, 1940 (also in The Elementary English 
Review, Feliriiaiy, 1910) 

Vocabulary Problems in the Elementaiy School A Digest of Cunent Reseaich by 
J C Seegeis (also in The Elementaiy English Reineiu, April, 1939, to Taniiaiv, 
1940) 

Reading in the Intermediate Giades Grades IV-VI by a committee of the confer¬ 
ence, 1941 

In geneial the lespective bulletins and committee leports aie summaiics of rcseaich 
Review of Educational Reseaich 

"Handwriting,” Vol 4, April, 1934, pp 138 140, Vol 7, Apiil, 1937, pp 138 139, 
Vol 10, April, 1940, pp 146-148, Vol 13, April. 1943, pp 162 189 
“Language,” Vol 4, December, 1934, pp 4 19 161, Vol 7, Apiil, 1937, pp 136 138, 
December, 1937, pp 474 481, Vol 10, April, 1910, pp 107-125, Vol 13, Apiil, 1913, 
pp 88-114, 162-189, Vol 16, April, 1946, pp 116-132 

"Reading,” Vol 4, December, 1934, pp 4 19 161, Vol 5, Febrnaiy. 1935, pp 54 69, 
Vol 7, December, 1937, pp 493 507, Vol 10, Apiil, 1910, pp 79-106, Vol 13. April, 
1913, pp 69-87, Vol 10, Apiil, 1946, pp 102-115 

"Spelling," Vol 4, Apiil, 1931, pp 143 146. Vol 7, Apiil, 1937, pp I13-1I5, Decern 
ber, 1937, pp 519-525, Vol 10, April, 1940. pp 119-151, Vol 13, Apiil, 1913. pp 162 
189, Vol 16, Apiil, 1916, p 120 > 1 ‘ ■ 11 ^ 

Each article deals with the research in that aiea foi the thice yeais picvious 
Smjh, Chailes A, and Jenspn, Myrtle R, "Educational, Psychological, and Physiological 
Factors in Reading Readiness,” Elementaiy School Journal, Vol 36, Apul, May, 1936, 
pp 583-594, 682-691 Summary of investigations dealing with leading leadiiicss 
Tinklr, Miles A, "Eye Movements in Reading,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol 
ecember, 1936, pp 241-277 Presents a detailed summaiy of published lesearches 
iclaLecl to eye-iiioveinents in leading 

o SlTidy of Eye Movements in Reading,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol 43, 

No 2 (Maidi, 1916), pp 93-120 Reviews 126 studies published between 1935 and 
1911, inclusive 

Travler, Arthiii E, Summary and Selected Bibliography Relating to the Diagnosis and 
Teaching of Reading, 1930-1937 (New York City, Educational Recoids Biiieau, 1937) 
A coinpiehensive selected bibliography 



Number Experiences: 
Developing Quantitative Thinking 


I DEVELOPMENT OF QUANTITATIVE THINKING 

Actual experiences needed to develop quantitative thinking Just as 
our othei curriculum experiences, numbei expeiiences need to bo based 
upon the purposes ol the elementaiy school It is the lesponsibility of 
elementary education to make it possible £oi each child to become in¬ 
creasingly effective m meeting situations, both in the piesent and in the 
future The acceptance of this point of view provides a ciitcrion foi the 
determination of arithmetic expeiiendes The implication is, theiefore, 
that the puipose of arithmetic is to develop the ability of the pupil to 
think quantitatively m the situations which he meets 
The lecognition that the development of quantitative thinking m 
actual situations is the function of the elementary school canies dchnite 
implications for the selection of experiences It means fust, that arith¬ 
metic can no longer be considered as merely a given set of facts and 
skills Second, it means that experiences which are used to develop quan¬ 
titative thinking must be associated with actual situations. Teacheis must 
develop awareness of situations which have meaning foi niimbei 

Certain aicas of experience of the elementaly-school child have been 
entiiely reworked Two outstanding examples arc leading and the social 
studies A glance thiough any set of basic readeis reveals how situations 
that are leal, vital, and meaningful foi the child are utilized A study of 
the units of work offered in any modem school indicates that social 
studies have moved a long way from the utilization of one histoiy and 
one geography book toward the development of a social understanding 
tlnoiigli actual experiences Arithmetic, however, has been slowei The 
mam difficulty has been that teacheis weie entiiely dependent upon the 
text, and it is still too commonly the practice to assign a given numbci of 
problems to be worked in a half or three-quarters of an houi Texts are 
improving in offering pioblems within childien’s understanding, hut 
much still needs to be done in this direction 

The answer seems indicated by the function of the elementaiy school 
Classioom experiences in which the child utilizes quantitative thinking 
and texts will ultimately supplement one another It is most cncouiaging 
that in several centers, woik has been and is devclo23ing which yields many 
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suggestions Improvement lias been made, but much more still needs to be 
done ^ 

The goal_understanding not mechanical response. Formal instiucLioii 

in aiithmetic has led to a certain mastery ol computational skills How¬ 
ever, the application ol these skills in situations which involve quantita 
tive thinking is remarkably poor. The implication was that when the 
child had mastered the skills, he could then apply and utili/c them, 
Dependence upon this type of transfer has no psychological or jnactiral 
justification ^ It is the responsibility of the school not only to develop 
mastery, but what is much more important, to provide opportunities for 
the application and utilization of the skills and processes Faced with 
this larger responsibility the teacher undoubtedly feels exticmely hesitant 
Experience in the past has shown her that it is sufficiently difficult to 
develop just mere mastery on the part of her pupils A laiger responsi¬ 
bility seems an impossible task 

However, cai eful examination of her problem is much more encoui aging 
than it would at first seem The basic difficulty in the past has been that 
only masteiy was attempted in many cases Fiom the child’s point of 
view this involved a mastery of mere meaningless symbolism The newer 
point of view places insight and understanding in the principal r61e 
These insights and understandings aie to glow out of childhood expe 
riences The teacher has found that her task has become easier when 
reading is built upon words which the child understands She will also 
find that it will be much simpler to develop arithmetic skills based upon 
processes which have meaning for the child 

Correct response no indication of understanding Arithmetic success in 
the past has been measured by the ability of the child to respond coirectly 

2 

to an enormous number of mechanical situations To -j-2, the child 
responds 4 The teacher has accepted this response as evidence of the 
child's understanding More often than not the response 4 means no 
more to the child than if one would say, "Jack and Jill went up the” 
and he answered "hill ” There is little understanding of the numeiical 
concept involved, it is merely an automatic icsponsc When endless drill 
has been given by means of flash caids or textbooks on the combination 
of 2 -J- 2, the child soon learns that the answer 4 is the only one which 
the teacher for some reason considers cori’cct If, however, the answer 
has been developed through dealing with actual objects and he knows 
that two boys and two boys are four boys and that two balls and two balls 

^ The authois in the iiist edition made the statement "During the next ten ye.ais 
arithmetic will have changed as much as social studies have changed in the past ten" 
(p 416) Obviously this prediction was extiemely optimistic in vieiv of what happened 
during the following ten yeais Many teachers have made tiemendons progress, but in 
too many classiooms their is still little attempt to build undeistandmg by relating 
numbeis to the child's experience 

s See the discu.ssion on transfer m Chapter 5. 
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are four balls, then he comes to understand that the symbol 2 stands for 

2 

two objects The response to ^2 is based upon understanding rather 
than upon merely mechanical response 

The difference is distinguishable in the processes by which the child 
obtained the answer rather than the answer itself The diffciencc m the 
process is due to the difference in presentation In the first case, it was 
presented in symbol form, in the second case actual cxpeiiences were 
utilized 

Oppo‘>tnnities for developing insight A suivey of the better coiuscs of 
study indicates that primary teachers have accepted this point of view. 
The result is that in giades one and two much meaningless drill has been 
eliminated In its place the teachers utilize all of the niimbei experiences 
which arise m a unit to develop number meanings foi childicn Most 
primary units aie unusually iich an opportunities if the teachei is clever 
enough to utilize them A first-grade unit on the home will contain such 
number experiences as, 

Measurement through comparisons of one stick with another 
Utilization of such terms as little, big, long board, shot I board, wide board 
Counting of objects such as furniture, dishes 
Beginnings m the development of aieas and fonns 

The second-grade unit on the market would provide opportunities 

To make simple change 
To add prices together 

To know the relation between pints and quarts, half-pints and pints, foot, yard 

To know such teim.s as buy, sell 

To weigh and to measure and to write price tags 

To construct a store 

To woik out plans 

To read the calendar 

To calculate certain number concepts of size as~longe'>, longest, high, lout, 
smaller, larger 

To know arrangements such as—up, down, ovei, undei, right, left 
To know such concepts as—squaie, Utangle, circle, lectangle 

The adoption of similar procedures in giades three, foin, five and six 
is practical Eleietolore, teachers have been concerned with coveting the 
exeicises and problems m a given textbook However, there are even 
gieater varieties of numeiical experiences that can be utilized on this 
level than on the piimaiy if the teacher is only aleit to them Some of 
these experiences taken from the Foit Worth Couise of Study,^ which 
has made a real contribution to this procedure are 

Drawing maps, plans, and diagrams to scale 
Planning arrangements of mateijals 

'TToit Worth Public Schools, tentative Coutse of Study in Mathematics foi Giades 
Four, Five and Si\, Ciuiicuhmi Bulletin No 161 (Foil Woith, Texas, 1930) 
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Interpreting and constructing graphs 
Constructing models and larger piojects to scale 
Planning excursions including loutcs and costs 
Making pictoiial time lines 

Utilizing opportunities afforded in giving a play 

Constructing stage settings 

Malting costumes 

Managing ticket sale 

Timing performance 

Planning a garden 

Keeping class records 

Comparing size of objects 

Comparing cost of living of different peoples 

Comparing expenditures of transportation and communication 

Understanding that the earth’s movements determine time 

These few examples are suggested to indicate that m social studies and 
science there aie many opportunities to develop quantitative thinking 
The actual utilization of these opportunities means that the child leains 
to handle numerical concepts as they are used in everyday experiences 
Number, then, offers a way or possibility for making comparisons or 
drawing conclusions, not mere manipulation or calculation 

It will only be thiough the types of experiences illustiated that arith 
metic will become functional for the child Quantitative thinking will 
then be developed in actual situations requiring it No longer will the 
teacher deal with meaningless manipulations and expect the youngster 
to make the transfer to the geneiahzations and concepts involved The 
development of understanding becomes the keystone on which the arith¬ 
metical program is built, and as in reading skills, the abilities will become 
moie easily mastered when based upon insight rather than memorization 
Clarifying quantitative concepts One of the major functions of arith 
metic is to develop exact thinking and expression in situations which can 
best be expressed quantitatively Spitzer * has illustrated the possibilities 
by pointing out three levels or degrees of quantitative thinking If three 
pupils reported on soil conservation as follows, which would you con¬ 
sider the best statement? 

Maiy “The lam and snow have washed away a lot of our soil recently ” 

John "Our farms have in the last five years lost two inches of top soil on the 
average ” 

Helen "One-fourth of the eight inches of top soil has been washed away in the 
last five years ’’ 

Obviously Helen furnished the most exact statement 
Oial aiithmetic can make a real contribution to this purpose Round¬ 
ing off laige numbeis, comparisons, approximating answeis are all 
valuable experiences Eveiy experience should be used to impiove our 

* Adapted fiom Heibeit F S'pitzei, The Teaching of Arithmelic (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1948), p 23 
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quantitative statements We aie concerned with poor language when used 
outside ol the language aits period We should be equally concerned with 
"low-level" quantitative statements 

II. WHAT ARITHMETIC SHALL WE TEACH? 

Elimination of topics. This question is by no means settlecl In recent 
years there have been two distinct trends The hist has been to eliminate 
ceitain topics which were formerly taught This trend was stimulated by 
the work of Wilson, Jessup and Coffman, and many others In general 
their research studies showed diat many topics commonly included in 
texts weie little used in business and social life Study aftei study has 
shown that the business and social needs of most people for computation 
are relatively small 

Representative of the findings of studies dealing with this problem is 
one leported by Wilson and Dalrymple ^ They summarize eight previous 
studies on adult usage ol fractions and compare them with a compiehen- 
sive study of complicated business usage 

The combined eight studies yielded 12,613 occurrences of fractions 
The fractions which occuried more than fifty times, in order of then 
frequency are %. %. Vs- and % Occurring less than 

fifty and more than ten were %. %. Ko. Vi2> Ys. %> 

and % 

The study of complicated business usage repeated the results accoiding 
to the denominator of the fractions There was a total of 102,220 fi actions 
Those used most frequently in order of use were quarteis, halves, eighths, 
thii ty-seconds, thirds, twelfths, sixteenths, hundiedths, and sixths. All of 
the others combined only totaled 163 out of the 102,220 

The number of fractions which are used to any extent aie much more 
limited than the number customarily required for inasteiy in the aiith- 
metic program If mastery were lequiied on only fractions that weie 
used as frequently as 1 per cent, the first list would be limited to 
Ys’ Yi2’ %’ Yb> %’ Ys The list fiom the second study would be 
limited to quarters, halves, eighths, thirty-seconds, and thirds The de¬ 
nominator thiity-two was used largely in complicated stock and bond 
tiansactions Subtraction and division of fractions seldom occur These 
findings are typical of all the complicated processes ® 

More social and informational material is emphasized The second 
trend has been toward the introduction of more infoiraational mateiial 

5 Guy M Wilson and Chailes O Dahymple, "Useful riaclions,” Jouinal of Educa¬ 
tional Research^ Vol 30, January, 1937, pp 341-347 

For a moie coinpleLe discussion of this whole problem see Guv M Wilson, Mildred 
B Stone and Charles O Dalrymple, Teaching the New Arithmetic (New Yoik, Mc- 
Graiv-Hill Book Company, 1939) 

B Guy M Wilson, "The Social Utility Theory as Applied to Aiithinetic, Its Resc.iich 
Basis, and Some ot Its Implications,” Jovinal of Educational Reseat cli, Vol 41. Jan- 
Liaiy, 1918, pp 321-337 
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as a basis for making decisions lequinng the use of number It also has 
manifested itself in attempts to analyze the quantitative thinking required 
in other subjects and in adult life This trend has resulted in the inclu¬ 
sion of much mateiial which formerly was not thought of as a part of 
the arithmetic program Undoubtedly much more of this material will be 
included in the future 

The tiend is most commendable, foi quantitative thinking does not 
develop only from the manipulation of numbers One difficulty has been 
that the actual problems with which adults have to deal quantitatively 
are included in the curriculum. The child actually has not the back- 
ground or need to deal with such problems Instead, the same types of 
thinking should be used with pioblems that the child can understand 
This change is being made giadually, and the next few years promise 
much for this type of development 

Some illustrations of quantitative thinking similar to that done by 
adults but utilizing material familiar to children have been taken from 
a fifth-grade arithmetic to show what is being done '' 

The pupils in Miss Lane's class have tried to find out how much arithmetic; is 
used at home In one clay Mary and Joe found these problems at home 

1 Mother has a fi-pound loast which she wants to cook for dinner at 6 o’clock 
The time she allows for cooking it is 25 inin to each pound of meat How many 
hours should she allow for this roast? At what time should she put the roast in 
the oven in order to have it ready by 6 o’clock? 

2 Mother allows 1 hr for the baked potatoes How long after she starts 
roasting the meat should she put the potatoes in the oven? At what time should 
she do this? 

3 Mothei received the week’s milk bill today It is $4 48 and she wants to 
check It She had used 4 qts of milk each day of the week at | 16 a quart Is the 
bill correct? 


in. READINKSS TO UNDERSTAND NUMBER 

Number concepts develop early Every kindergarten teacher knows that 
children enter kindergarten with many number concepts already formed. 
Parents watch the increasing understanding which their childien manr 
fest, starting with one, then many, and finally breaking down into 
enumeialion of objects A boy, three and one-half years old, wanted to 
bring his dog into the kitchen, but was told there were too many people 
already there He answered, “Theie’s not too many. You’re one, Agnes is 
two, I am three, Mather is four There’s loom for Ming ” Teachers should 
observe enough young children to undei stand this development 

The progress of an individual child depends upon his intelligence and 
the situations which have been piesented to him By the time fiist giade 
IS reached there are wide vaiiations m abilities of children in dealing with 

T ClifToid B Upton and Kenneth G Fullei, ArithmetiCj Grade S (New York, Amer 
ic.in Book Company, 1946), p 86 
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various phases ol number. MacLatchy lias shown that m an unselected 
first-grade class of thirty-five children one could expect to find ^ 

1 child who did not know how to count 

1 child who can count to five 

3 cluldren who can count to ten 
9 cluldren who can count to fifteen 
9 children who can count to twenty 

2 children who can count to thirty 

3 cluldren who can count to forty 
2 cluldien who can count to fifty 

2 childien who are uncertain counters from 50 to 99 

3 cluldren who can count to 100 

These data of entering first gradeis are an indication that some chil- 
dien probably have developed a fair concept of number though others 
may have practically no understanding 

Implications for teaching The okl-type teacher would have begun 
formal number work with all of these children and then would have 
wondered why some never seemed to understand the woik The teacher 
of to-day lealizes that meaning must be developed before any formal 
manipulation of number is attempted. Thus the function of the piimaiy 
teacher is to su 2 ^ply as many situations as possible for the use of number. 
These situations must vary m complexity to meet the different levels of 
understanding and maturity Incidental numbei does not mean accidental 
teaching It does mean that tlie teacher must be conscious of, and provide 
for differences in experiences and for 

Differences in maturity in cluldien 

Situations for making number meaningful 

Concepts which can be taught at vanous maturity levels 

Utilization of oppoitunities which occur for developing piimary concepts ° 

Numerical concepts which can be undcistood at various maturity levels 
are still somewhat in the realm ol unsolved problems However, lesearch 
has supplied considerable information, so at least the broad outlines of 
what can be done stand out The earliei studies of MacLatchy,^" Smith, 
Polkinghornep^ and BiownelU® furnish insight as to matuiation of these 

8 Josephine MacLatchy, "Numbei Abilities of Fust Grade Childien," Childhood 
Education, Vol 11, May, 1935, p 344 

s Many helpful suggestions can be found m Olga Adams, "Aiithmetic Readiness m 
the Prmiaiy Giadcs," Elementary School Journal, Vol 18. Octobei, 1947, pp 91 96 
in Op cit 

11 Nila B Smith, "An Investigation of the Uses of Arithmetic m the Oiit-of-School 
Life ot Fust Giade Children," Elementaiy School Journal, Vol, 24, Apul, 1921, pp 
G21-626 

12 Ada R Polkinghoinc, "Young Cluldien and Fractions," Chtldhood Education, 
Vol 11, May, 1935, pp 364-358 

13 W A Biownell, The Development of Childien's Number Ideas in the Primary 
Glades, Siipplementaiy Educational Monogiaphs, No 35 (Chicago, Uiiiveisity of 
Chicago, 1928) 
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concepts on the primary levels Latci studies supporting these findings 
have been made by Mott^-^ and Stotlai Stotlar points out that kinder 
gartcn children “have a definite consciousness and undei standing of 
number bcfoie they enter school “ 

The out-of-school number experiences of first-grade children consisted 
of 


30% in stores 

18% in games involving counting 
H% in reading Roman numerals 
13% in leading Arabic numerals 
25% m miscellaneous activities 

Analyzed by processes it included 

35% Addition 
23% Counting 
12% Subtraction 
8% Fractions 
22% Miscellaneous 

The use of fractions is not surprising in view of Polkinghornc’s lepoit 
that “based on concrete expeiicnces” childien developed the concept of 
unit fi actions as related to a single object, to a group, and to the com¬ 
parison of two objects ot gioups of objects 

One of the most important findings from the research in the pumary 
giades IS that children’s number concepts develop gradually over a period 
of time Tins finding is lesulting in a “spiead’’ of piocesses over a wider 
grade range The child has certain ideas about fiactions in the first giadc 
These can be utilized, it is not necessary to wait until the fourth giade 
This idea is reflected in the adveitising of the various senes by such Leims 
as rampj loop, and sloio incline of difficulty lelieved by plateaus of 
absorption 


IV CHANGES IN GRADE PLACEMENT 

Committee of Seven Grade placement was one of the most controver¬ 
sial topics in arithmetic between 1930 and 1940 The emphasis was due to 
leports of the Committee of Seven ol the Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois The discussion resulting Iiom the re¬ 
search of this coinmitLce was lesponsiblc for a general movement of 
topics upwards in the giades 

The committee’s woik resulted in so many changes that evciy one in 
teres ted in arithmetic should be lamiliar with their piocedure Biiefly, 

iiSina M Motl, ‘'Nuinbei Concepts of Small Cluidicn,” MrUhemalics Teacher, 
Vol 38, Novembei, 1915, pp 291 301 

I’iCsiofin Stollai, 'Aiitliinctic Concepts of Picschool Childten.” Zileinentaiy School 
Jontiial, tkil, 16, Febtiiaiy, 1916. pp 3I2-3I5 
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the topics wei c taught in a sei les o£ grades in the usual grade, and in 
one or two grades immediately piececlmg and following Each coopeiating 
school utilized the time allotments, instinotional matenals. methods and 
tests suggested or hanishcd by the committee Picvious to the teaching ol 
each topic, intelligence tests and aiithmetic foundation tests weie given, 
the former foi a mental age and the lattei to measure the masteiy of the 
skills prerequisite for the topic Instiuction followed for a specific time, 
and masteiy was measured by ictention tests given some weeks aftei the 
conclusion of teaching 

The committee aibitrarily set a so-called ‘'mental age” standaid The 
mental age was chosen at which thiee-fouiths of the chikhcn could show 
80 pel cent mastery Some of their findings are given in Table XII The 
column headed “Grade-Placement” indicates the grade foi intioducing 
the toiiic to children with IQ's of 100 


TABLE XTI 

Some Findincs trom nii CoMMirrrr or Seven * 


Topic 

Minimum 
Effective 
Menial Age 
Acroicltng 
to the 
Committee 

Grade 

Placement f 

■VdcUtion facts sums ten and under 

6-5 

1 2 

Subtraction facts easier fifty 

0-7 

1 3 

Addition facts sums over ten 

7-1 

1 20 

Subti.iction tacts harder fifty 

7-8 

' 23 

Multiplication facts 

10-2 

4.7 

Simple ninltiplication (one-place multiplier, not 
nunc than foui places in multiplicand) 

10 2 

4 7 

Compound muluplication (two-place muUijilier, not 
ovei three places m multiplicand) 

10-2 

47 

Meaning of decimals 

10 6 

4 9 

Muluplication of decimals (easy examples in simple 
and compound multiplication) 

10-6 

50 

Long division complete 

10-9 

5 2 

Addition and suhtiaction of decimals 

10-11 

54 

Division facts complete 

11-2 

56 

Shoi t division 

11-1 

57 

Simple division of decimals (division of integer or 
decimal liy one-digit iiumbei) 

11-4 

57 


* Adapltd from the reports of Carlcton W Washbume, “The Grade Placement oF Anthmclic Topic? 
A 'Committee of Seven’ Investigation," Tivnity-Nni/h V'^arbook of Llie National Sncicty for the Study 
of Education (Bloomington, Ill, Public School Pubhshine Co, 1930), pp 641-670 Quoted by per¬ 
mission of the Society 

t The grade placement corresponds to the mental age and indicates the approximate location of intro¬ 
ducing the topics if all pupils had IQ’s of 100 according to the committee findings This column is 
supplied by the present authors, not by the Committee of Seven 

Table XII lepiesents the way m which the Endings of the committee 
aie usually interpicted by some people According to this mtcrpietation 
of the committee’s woik, we would teach multiplication lacts, one-place 
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multipliers, and two-place multipliers at the same time One month after 
we teach the meaning of decimals, we would teach multiplication of 
decimals, and then loui months later the addition and subtraction of 
decimals That is only the beginning of the difficulty, ior we will teach 
long division in grade 5 2 , and lour months later we teach the division 
facts and follow one month latei with shoit division and simple division 
of decimals However, the committee, in Jatei publications, did stress 
the fact that its findings lelate to the “teaching to completion” of certain 
topics This IS too often oveilooked by schools 

Limitations stressed by the committee. The committee thiough its 
chairman points out the following limitations in its study 

1 Experiments were not lepeated and should have been 

2 Minute detailed analyses were not made (See Brownell for a discussion 
of the effect of the large grouping used by the comnnttee Beginnings of such 
analyses have been made, howevei) 

3 The findings only apply when the "specific method of teaching and specific 
materials and time allotments” recommended by the committee are used 

4 The method involved "concentrated instruction on one process ” (This 
method is not followed m any of the better texts and is not m conformity with 
what IS known concerning the development of concepts 

5 The standard is "puicly arbitrary” (based upon relationship between 
mental age and achievement in arithmetic which is notably low If the committee 
had used chronological age, they would have undoubtedly had similar results to 
their mental age findings,yet it would not necessarily follow that a child had to 
be a certain age before he could achieve in certain processes) 

6 The foundation tests have "lacked elements that would show whether or 
not a child had a teal concept of the meaning of the process ” 

ui Sec Chapter XVI of the Thirty-Eighth yembook of the National Society foi the 
Study of Education, Part I (Bloomington, 111. Public School Publishing Co, 1939) for 
a most comprehensive statement of the committee's position See also Cailcton Wash 
buine, "Reply to Biownell's Critique of the Committee of Seven's Investigation," 
Elementwy School Journal, Vol 39, Febiuary, 1939, pp 41Y-430 

It Carleton Washlnirne, "The Values, Limitations, and Applications of the Findings 
of the Committee oE Seven,” Joiiinal of Educational Reieaich, Vo] 29, May, 1936, pp 
694-707 Mateiial in paienthesis lepresents our comments, svhereas the seven points 
lepiesent those of Washburne 

rs William A Brownell, "A Critique of the Committee of Seven's Investigations on 
the Grade Placement of Arithmetic Topics,” Elementary School Journal, Vol 38, 
Marcli, 1938. pp 495-508 This is the best criticism of the woiL of the coimmttee 
available 

la See Chapter 9 and the discussion relating to social-studies concepts Studies in 
arithmetic learning show the same gradual type of dcvelojnnent Foi fiuther evidence 
see Ned M Russell, "Aiithmetical Concepts of Childicn." Joinnal of Educational Re 
leaich, Vol 29, May, 1936, pjr 647-663 It is inLciesting to note that Uic articles by 
Russell and Washbuinc aie in the same issue 

a a On page 700, Washburne makes the statement "The answer to this criticism lies 
in the fact that Lheie is evidence that the peicentagc of cliildien who can achieve 
mounts rapidly to a ceiLain point of mental age and that it mounts veiy little Lheie- 
aftei ” The point we wish to make is that if any other measure of matuiity were used, 
the same phenomenon would piobably be present Tins consideis the fact that the 
results weie spicad over seveial giades, and height, weight, age, or leading scores would 
m that case have some correlation with arithmetic 
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7, The tests on the process taught were not "sufficiently complete ’’ They did 
not "diffeientiate” sufficiently between vaiious degrees of difficulty 

Tins discussion is not especially important loi the average teacher, 
but ioi those who serve on ctiiiiculum or textbook committees, it is most 
impoitant For lurther discussion o£ the evidence, the article by Brown- 
elU^ and the replies by M^ashbuine^^ will be of value Johnson sup¬ 
ported the committee’s recommendation by showing gams in the Chicago 
schools following a change in placement 

Committee’s contribution What, then, has the Committee of Seven 
contributed? It has done much to break down a traditional giadc place¬ 
ment of arithmetic topics which had been moie oi less sacied, Its main 
contribution comes from the sensational disturbance it was able to bring 
about in the status quo This is extremely valuable, for it makes 2^ossible, 
which 15 much more im^^ortant, tlie gradual development of arithmetical 
concepts over a period of time It has opened the way for exjierhnentation 
with learning units directed toward the development of understanding 
rather than supplying only repetition It leaves the way open for expei i- 
mentation to deteimine how boys’ and girls’ number concepts really 
develop It does give evidence that by the “drill theoiy” of teaching 
arithmetic we have been trying to teach some to20ics too soon We are 
still a long way from having a final answer eithei as to the oiganization 
of the arithmetic program or to grade placement 

V NUMBER EXPERIENCES IN A FUNCTIONAL SETTING 

Incidental or formal learning The arithmetic piogram of the past 
consisted of a hierarchy of skills and abilities built one upon another 
The acceptance of a point of view that aiithmetic should consist of the 
ex2aeiTences which are real and vital in the life of a child i equires a differ¬ 
ent type of organization than is offered by the traditional piogram This 
reorganization has been 23 rincipally tried out and tested in the primary 
gi ades 

The usual 2arocedure now is to offei what is called incidental number 
experiences The best of these couises consist of a large number of sug¬ 
gestions of 2aossible opportunities which the teachers have compiled and 
made available to each other Teachers caiefully plan these experiences 
to yield the desired undeistandings on the pait of the pupils At the woist 
they consist of random experiences which the individual teacher happens 
to utilize at any given time If the teachei is not unusually conscious of 
such 0232501’tunities, they 21RSS by neglected, and the result is incidental 
ex 23 ericnces in the worst sense of the term. 

21 Op ril 

22 See loolnoie 16 

2'’J, T Johnson, "An Evaluation ot Reseaich on Gradation in the Field oC Aritli- 
melic," Journal of Educational Research, Vol 37, Novcuihei, 1913, pp 161-173 
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The lesults of the expeiimentations indicate that when m the fiist and 
second grades actual experiences have been utilized to give numbci mean¬ 
ings to the children, more learning takes place than in the formal pro 
gram Seveial outstanding experiments ‘ have agreed on this point 
Some possibilities for number experience. It is assumed that the use 
which children make of number in out-of-school situations will furnish 
leads to teacheis in guiding number experiences in the classroom These 
oul-of-school uses should not be utilized to limit the teacher They merely 
suggest some possibilities which might be capitalized 

In /itSt giade A few studies of vaiious types and from various grades 
furnish some suggestions for teachers Smith’s study, which was previously 
relerred to, showed that fiist graders used number in stones and in games 
involving counting The processes emphasized addition, counting, sub 
traction, and fractions 

In third grade Wahlstiom had thud-grade children repoit orally to 
their teachers their own actual experiences which involved aiithmetical 
computations These weie stated in the fonn of problems The piobleras 
dealt with 


Buying 

35% 

Gifts 

3% 

Counting 

17 

Savings and allowances 

2 

Work situations 

11 

Winning and losing things 

2 

School activities 

10 

Understanding adult activities 

1 

Games 

9 

Consti uction 

1 

Amusements 

5 

Health 

1 


The problems utilized simple addition, simple subtraction, one-digit 
multipliers, and a veiy few division problems Nearly four out of live 
were one-step problems 

In the mteimediate grades For the fifth and sixth grades a study by 
Warren and Bui ton is suggestive of some possibilities. They submitted 
a check-list of consumer business practices to fifth- and sixth-grade cbil- 
dren and asked them to indicate whether they had ever performed that 
operation The list had been prepaied from lists turned in by adults in 
several occupations These are produced m Table XIII, gioupcd accoid- 
mg to type of operation, then ranked according to frequency 

This list should prove to be a basis foi the effective utilization of num¬ 
ber in 1 elation to expeiiences which children have A careful study of it 
will show many possibilities for classroom use 

William A Biownell and C B Chazal, "EHects of Piematiiie Dull in Tlnid- 
Giade Arithmetic,” Joinnal of Educational Hescaich, Vol 29, November, 1935, yjp 17 28 
Guy M Wilson, "New Standards in Aritlimetic,” lonrnal of Educational Reseaich, 
Vol 22. December, 1930, pp 351-360 
25 See footnote 11 

Ebba L Wahhnom, "The Conipiilational Anthraetic of Social Expeiiences o£ 
Tluid-Gvade Chddren,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol 30, Octobei, 1936, pp 
121-129 
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TABLE XTII 

Perglntacl. or 1*000 Finn- and Sixth-CtRAtii Purils Wtio PIai> PLKroRiitrii 
Various BusiNrss On rations and Rank or Fach Opirauon 
IN THE Group or Similar Operations * 

Pricenlage of 
Pupils Plaving 
Pei formed 


Business Operation Opeiatian 

Telephonic opeiations 

] Using a lelephone directory pg 7 

2 Answeimg the telephone fjg g 

3 Dialing a nimiher on the telephone S7 t) 

4 Using classified business section of a telephone book 53 t) 

5 Asking inCoiination opeiatoi foi a number not in the cUiectory 45 0 

6 Using a pay-booth telephone 41 2 

7 Ordeiing gioceiies oi othei merchandise ovei the telephone 40 6 

8 Visiting local telephone building 3 I 5 

9 Placing a long-distance call 25 2 

10 Paying a telephone bill 19 4 

11 Receiving a telegiam by telephone 12 9 

12 Sending a telegram by telephone 7 6 

Banking operations 

1 Visiting a bank 95 7 

2 Putting money in a small bank of some kind at home 8G 8 

3 Having a savings account 71 3 

4 Depositing money 111 a local bank 48 7 

6 Cashing a check 401 

6 Visiting vault where safe-deposit boxes are kept 30 9 

7 Drawing money out of a bank 27 6 

8 Depositing money in a school bank 26 3 

9 Making out a deposit slip 23 2 

10 Indorsing a check 19 3 

11 Depositing money in a building-and-loan bank 18 8 

12 Writing a check 10 1 

13 Filling in a check stub in a checkbook 8 3 

14 Using a safe-deposit box 1 9 

Money handling operations 

1 Buying anything 99 2 

2 Spending money 98 1 

3 Counting change returned by a clerk 97 6 

4 Earning money 96 S 

5 Buying a paiiei from a neivsboy 01 newsstand 33 7 

6 Selling anything 81 5 

7 Renting anything 62 8 

8 Paying hills for piarents 58 5 

9 Having been given a receipt tor money paid 53 0 

10 Being paid a regulai allowance 52 9 

11 Serving as treasuiei or secretary of a class or club 47 4 

12 Sending money by mail 39 9 

13 Acting as cashiei at any school or club function 38 4 

11 Keeping a wiiLteii lecorcl of money leceivecl or spent 34 5 

15 Receiving a money older 13 7 

16 Giving a receipt to anyone 15 7 

17 Sending a money order 12 4 


‘Adapted Irom Dorothy E Wairen and W H Burton, "Knowledge of Simple Business PracUcet 
Possessed by Intermediate-Grade Pupils,” Elementary School Jownal, Vol 35, March, 1935, pp SI 1-516 
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TABLE XIII (Continued) 



Bilsvieis Opeiation 

Pei centage of 
Pupils Having 
Performed 
Opeiation 

Tiavcl services 


1 

Paying own fare on a tram, bus, oi stieet-cai 

88 7 

2 

Using a time-table 

66 3 

3 

Seeming infoimation from tiavel-scrvice bureaus 

38 1 

4 

Buying a ticket for travel 

291 

5 

Using a travelers check 

76 

6 

Checking baggage 

6 4 

Mailing opeiations 


1 

Mailing a letter 

96 7 

2 

Addressing mail 

96 0 

3 

Buying stamps 

0S.7 

4 

Visiting a post-olfice 

95 2 

5 

Wiapping a package for mailing 

75 9 

6 

Mailing a package 

76 2 

7 

Writing a business letter 

55 4 

8 

Sending letters by air mail 

517 

9 

Receiving a tclegiam fiom a messenger boy 

44 7 

10 

Sending mail to foieign countries 

38 9 

11 

Sending mail by speci.il delivery 

37 9 

12 

Insuung a package 

28 4 

13 

Registering a lettei 

27 2 

14 

Receiving a cablegram 

12 3 

15 

Having a lost package or lettei traced 

51 

Miscellaneous operatioils 


1 

Running errands 

97 8 

2 

Voting m a school oi dub election 

93 8 

3 

Checking a book out of a public hbr.iry 

87 6 

4 

Delivering messages oi aiticles of any kind 

831 

5 

Using a typewrltei 

81 1 

G 

Nominating anyone tor office iti school or club 

76 1 

7 

Making an appointment with a dentist or a doctor 

55 3 

8 

Counting ballots 

47 6 

9 

Helping the school librarian check books in oi out 

46 5 

10 

Using a city dilectoiy 

34 9 

11 

Applying foi a position 

30 4 

12 

Checking clothes to or liom a laundiy 

28 6 

13 

Running a business of any kind 

28 3 

14 

Contiibuting an article to any school or club paper 

26 5 

15 

Wilting an advcitisement 

25 4 

16 

Applying foi a license 

25 3 

17 

Editing a school or club paper 

13 8 

18 

Signing a contract 

12 0 

19 

Acting as svitness at any coint trial 

38 


Real problems collected from the school of Santa Claia County were 
found to deal with school subjects, time, objects, pets, and distance, 
Almost all the piocesses were used throughout the grades The possi- 

27,Roy DeVeil Willey, A Study ol the Use of Aiithmetic in the Elementaiy Schools 
of Santa Claia County, California,” Joninal of Lducational Research, Vol 36, January, 
1943, pp 3S3 365 
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bihties of mathematical processes in a citrus unit were described in 
detail 

The most complete study of possibilities of using aiithmetic to develop 
economic competence has been made by Gavian She suggested in a brief 
statement that many oppoitumties anse-m shopping, spending and 
managing own money, in developing undeistanding of local business, 
and m understanding how the community obtains money for the services 
It lendeis Many opportunities will be rccogni?ccl by the teacher who 
knows the economic conditions m the homes of the pupils and m die 
community 

Furthei help can be obtained from the suggestions given by Briieck- 
nei.^° Lindsey, 3 i and Wilson Materials published by Garden City a* 
and Webster Groves are helpful to teachers 

Ths tc(icI'iG'i s oTon studies Childien have many number expeiicnces 
both in school and out ^lA^hen teachers are conscious of these many op¬ 
portunities, there is little or no difficulty in making effective use of them 
Plowever, teachers think only too often of atithmetic as occurring during 
a forty-minute period with all problems drawn from text No wonder 
children have difficulty m getting any "msight” from such a program 

Definite studies must be made by teachers if situations which should be 
utilized for developing quantitative thinking are used The teacher must 

1 List opportunities which arise m class activities 

2 Get children to bring in ways in which they use aiithmetic out of school 

3 Analyze lequirements of othei texts foi types of experiences which are pre¬ 
sented (The material from primary readers, the Fort Worth Course of Study, 
and social-studies books are suggestive ) 

Relation of incidental learning to planned programs of development 
Were teachers to abandon the planned programs of numerical develop¬ 
ment and depend wholly on incidental experiences, the same chaotic 
condition Would exist as exists m many social-studies piograms A balance 
needs to be maintained between the planned programs as repiesented by 
textbooks in aiithmetic and the expeiiences in utilizing number in class- 
loom expeiiences 

28 HaLtie Maguire, "Can Arithmetic be Correlated with the Unit of Study," Mathe- 
malics Teacher, Vol 36, May, 1943, pp 219-225 

20 Ruth Wood Gavian, "Using Aiithmetic lo Develop Economic Competence." Child¬ 
hood Education, Vol 21. April, 1945, pp. 417-419. 

8 0 Leo J Brueckner, "Experience Units in Arithmetic," NEA Journal, Vol 37, 
January, 1948, p 21 

81 Mnigaiet Lindsey, "Helping Children See Relationships in Developing Social 
Concepts," Childhood Education, Vol 25, November, 1948, pp 122-125 

82 Guy M Wilson, "Functional Aiithmetic Nuinber," Education, Vol 65, April, 
1945, pp 453-510 

8 3 Lucile Allard, Report of the Teaching of Mathematics tn the Gulden City Ele- 
meniaiy Schools (New York, Gaiden City Schools, 1940) 

3 4 Webstei Groves Public Schools, Suggestions far Anlhineltc Expeiiences tn the 
Pnmaiy Grades (Mussouii, Webster Gloves Fiibhc Schools, 1941) 
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A comparison of the suggestions for incidental teaching given m this 
section and section VII with the piograms of the modern textbooks shows 
the relationship that exists between them In general, the incidental ex 
peiiences are of two types the computational type, as represented by the 
Texas and Harap units, and what may be called lor the lack of a better 
term the consumer’s type, as lepresented by the Fort Worth Course of 
Study (see section VII) All of the suggested experiences help to add mean¬ 
ing and insight to the child's study of arithmetic These supplement the 
carefully planned development which the modern text utilizes both in 
giowth in computational ability and in understanding quantitative rela 
tionsliips An adequate program of arithmetic teaching lequiies the use 
of both the incidental classroom experiences and the planned textbook 
piogram If either one is used to the exclusion of the other, optimum 
development will be difficult 

Cori elation^ in social studies The analysis of social-studies and science 
materials suggests a type of arithmetical experience not commonly found 
in arithmetic books nor stressed by arithmetic teachers It tends to show 
that we cannot lead intelligently eithci m the field of the social studies 
oi the sciences without constant need of understanding mathematical 
concepts Actually lelatively little work is given which helps pujiils to 
understand the quantitative rcicrcnces lound in social-studies material 
Tcacheis need to discuss such relcrcnces when they occur and be sure 
that the pupils understand their significance. Several such releiences 
found in social-studies texts are reproduced as typical of such passages 
commonly found A study of these selections shows the need for special 
teaching emphasis if they are to be undeistood These selections have 
been taken from a fifth-grade text 3 ® 

The Diesel engine inside looks like a very big automobile engine If anything, 
It looks even more simple It is certainly very simple compared with the steam 
locomotive The whole engine car weighs only 18 tons, although a large locomo 
tive weighs 300 tons It can cairy oil enough to run 1,200 miles, or 20 hours, 
although a locomotive can run only 9 fiouis with its load of coal and watei The 
Diesel engine can keep up a speed of 90 miles an hpur and can go as fast as 120 
miles an hour A Diesel engine burned only 1580 worth of fuel to haul a tram of 
SIX cars from New York to San Francisco The coal burned in a locomotive for 
such a trip would cost scveial times as much 

By this time Ameiicans had learned from England how to make machines foi 
spinning thiead and weaving cloth It was in the yeai 1822 that a group of men 
decided to build some factoiies lor the new machines so that the spinning and 
weaving could be carried on in one place The men were going to buy their 
cotton from Southern plantation ownejs, but they wanted to build their factories 
where there was a good souice of power and w'hero Lianspoitation to market 
was easy They decided that the place they wanted was the banks of the Merrimac 
River They bought land tlieie, hainessetl the waLei power, and soon had it turn 
ing many spindles and woiking great looms In 1823 the fiist cloth came hom 

'• ' Houaul t Wilson, Floiencc I-I Wilson, and Bessie P Eib, Living in the Age o/ 
Machiuf! (New Yoik, Amciican Book Company, 1937), pp 335, 381 
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then hictones The little villafrc on the Mennnac had heconie Lowelh the 
"Spindle City,” making cotton cloth for all the world to buy 

In 1800 there were only a lew people living m the village In 1826, thiee years 
altei the factories had opened, two thousand people wctc living theie By 1836 
theic weie 18,000 people, with caipenteis building mote and moic houses all the 
Lime, and yet not enough houses to meet the need Moie mills weie built, and foi 
many years Lowell made more cotton cloth than any othet city in the United 
States 

TABLE XIV 

T.HL Most FRrQunNT Tii.rms RlIjAild io Quanihaitvj' Congipis Used in BrimlrSj 
First- and Slcond-Gradg Ruadi rs * 


Item 

Frequency 

of 

Mention 

Item 

Frequency 

of 

Mciilwn 

Teiins relerring to size 


Numbers expressed in 


little 

2842 

words 


big 

1339 

one 

774 

long 

260 

two 

533 

wee 

156 

three 

272 

small 

102 

four 

177 



five 

111 

Terms referring to quantity 


Arabic numerals 


some 

913 

1 

302 

all 

703 

2 

298 

no (not any) 

291 

1 3 ! 

277 

othet 

283 

4 

236 

many 

278 

5 

181 

every 

220 

<5 

136 

another 

180 

7 

107 

Teims referring to time 


Miscellatieous 


soon 

376 

aiithnietjcal concepts 


now 

368 

old 

315 

day 

298 

again 

269 

winter 

168 

new 

217 

morning 

155 

fast 

142 

night 

162 



to day 

109 



summer 

103 



Tcims icfernng to location 


Teims lefeiimg to experi- 




ences with money 


down 

489 

buy 

237 

up 

386 

store 

200 

next , 

295 

money 

106 

tinder 

248 



near 

147 

Miscellaneous terms 


behind 

141 

number 

113 

front 

115 



top 

II5 

Oidinals 


high 

108 

first 

132 


* Adapted from Gunderson, op at Only those terms with a frequency of more than 100 'ire listed 
licre The complete list appears in the reference 
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Correlations in reading Another area where there is some interesting 
data IS in the amount o£ numbei lelerences in primers, fiist and second 
leaders Gundeison analyzed ten sets of readers, from the primer 
through the second reader She found a surprising nuinbei of leferences. 
The inclusion of the large amount of numbei references offeis many 
opportunities to piimary teachers lor correlation See Table XIV for 
these statistics 

The most frequently used terms are listed in Table XIV There is 
seemingly little attempt to write readers that will deal adequately with 
number ideas This conclusion is suppoiteci by the extensive use of some 
terms and the limited use of teims that seem to have equal value Even 
though the situations aie not the best, the evidence in Table XIV indi¬ 
cates that there arc, even now, countless opportunities in the readers 

vr. BASIC GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

These principles should be of help in planning and guiding number 
experiences 

1 Arithmetic is a system of meanings to be utilized in quantitative thinking 

2 Attention must be centered upon those meanings that are significant m 
the life of the individual learner 

3 The meanings must be developed in then natural setting—noimal activities 
requiring quantitative thinking—but may be extracted loi supplementary drill 
activities 

4 The maturity of the learner must be a determining factor m the selection 
of meanings to be given attention (It is evident that the development of 
certain meanings has been attempted too early in the life of the child ) 

6 The term meanings should include facts, concepts, principles, and proc 
esses 

6 The process of thinking employed by the child is as important as the actual 
product of his thought 

7 If drill is to be effective, it is necessary that the individual realize a definite 
need for the skills and habits of quantitative thinking drilled upon Repetition 
of basic skills and principles is necessary, but drill should be accompanied by 
interest and realization of need 

8 Understanding of the various concepts and processes develops gradually 
over several years 

9 Out-of-textbook experiences in number must supplement text experiences 

10 Insight is not developed through mere repetition. 

11 Diagnosis and remedial work need to be centered on the errors of indi 
viduals 

12 A maintenance program is especially necessary in the computational 
phases of arithmetic 

30 Agnes G bunderson, "Natine and Amount oC Aiilhmelic in Readeis for Grades 
I and II," Elementary School Journal, Vol 36, Match, 1936, pp E27-S40 

37 The first seven pimciples aie adajiied fioin ihe TentaLive Course of Study m 
Mathematics for Grades Four, Five and Six, Ciniiciilum Bullelm No 161 (I'oit Woitii 
Public Schools, 1936) 

os Eor an excellent statemeiiL on dull see B R Buckingham, "WhaL Becomes of 
Dull?" Arithmetic in General Education (Netv Yoik, Xeacheis College, Buieaii oE 
Publications. Columbia Univeisity. 1911), pp 196-224 
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13 Arithmetic is a tool for establishing order, system, punctuality and ac¬ 
curacy 

14 Solution o£ problems depends upon a background of understanding the 
situations involved 


Vn. TRANSITIONAL PROGRAMS 

Change must be gradual For any one school system to change imme¬ 
diately and completely from the foimal program of arithmetic to one 
which utilizes quantitative experiences as a basis would obviously be 
impractical A number of developments indicate possible ways m which 
such changes can be made In grades one and two, the types of number 
experiences which offer possibilities are clear.**' 

In grades three, four, five, and six there ate a numbei of possibilities 
which can be used as transitional One suggestion has been to utilize 
some units of activity or experience and some of subject-matter Thus a 
unit on household accounts might be followed by a unit on peicentage 
Another suggestion has been to develop a senes of units of experiences 
which yields certain definite arithmetical learnings, such as in fractions 
A thud suggestion has been to utilize number experiences which occur 
m the social-studies and science units It is impossible to deteimine whicli 
types will ultimately become the most usable 

A more complete understanding of the similaiities and differences in 
die thiee types can be gamed from the following illustiations 
Combining activity and subject-matter units The first type, a combina¬ 
tion of activity and subject-matter units, is found in the Texas Course 
of Study for Elementary Schools*^ In the list of units for giades one 
thiough six It IS easy to see whicIi aie subject-matter units 

Fust yea7 

Playing number games which appeal to the senses 

Playing counting games 

Telling time 

Building a doll house 

Building a community 

Operating a grocery 

Making my little word book m arithmetic 
Second year 

Making a circus 

Prejiaring for our Christmas party 
Operating our post-office 
Valentine's day 
Caring for pets 

Developing simple forms and subtraction 

so See Herbert F Spitzer, The Teaching of Arithmetic (Boston, Houghton, MifHin 
Company, 1948), p 23 fl 

*0 See experiences pieviously mentioned oi any good recent coiiise oC stticly 
41 Texas State Department of Education, Tentative Course of Study for Yems One 
Thiough Six (Austin, Texas, 1936), Bulletin 359, Vol 12, No 7, pp 514 516 
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Having a circle party 

Making my tieasure hoube of number stories 

Thiid yem 

Making lemonade 

Checking progress 

Opeiating a gift shop 

Living on the farm 

Making a wild-flower garden 

Having a wild-flower show 

Making a drill book in arithmetic 

FotiHh yeai 

Keeping a budget 
"Racing in mathematics 
Operating a savings bank 
Making a Texas flag 
Building a walk 

Giving remedial work in difficult multiplication and division combinations 
Developing the meaning of simple fiactions 
Presenting division 

Making my book of original problems in aiithmetic 
Fifth year 

Evaluating communication 
Mastering Mr Zero 
Giving lemedial work in fractions 
Reading meters 

Appreciating inatheniatical forms in eveiyday life 

Mastering division 

Reading and interpreting graphs 

Building my vocabulary in arithmetic 

Sixth year 

Keeping household accounts 

Computing and comparing costs of various types of trans]ioUatinn 

Measming volumes 

Paying lent for the use of money 

Planning my peisonal budget 

Being thrifty in buying 

Knowing how to use percentage 

Making my drill book m decimals 

Discovering how mathemaucs functions in the business world 

Planned experiences to yield definite learnings The second type of 
unit is best repiesented by the work ol Charlotte Mapes and Henry 
Haiap In fractions they have developed a senes ol six units 
1 A candy sale 
Z Plans for Mothers’ party 

ChailoUe Mapes aiul Henry Harap, Sj\ Activity Units in Fiaciton’i, Curriculum 
Laboiatory Bulletin No 33 (Nashville, Tenn , Geoige Peabody College foi Teadiers, 
December 1, 1913), p 9 

Eight Activity Units in Decimals, Cmncuhim Laboratory Bulletin No 38 (Nash 
Ville, Icim, Geoigc Peabody College for Teadieis, May ], 1935), p 34 
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3 Planning baskets lor two needy lamihes 

4 Pieparing a luncheon for the first grade 

5 Making a quilt for a childipu’s hospital 

6 Serving a teachers’ luncheon 

Additional units in decimals were developed around 

1 The school bank 

2 Keeping spelling records 

3 Taking pait in the community fund drive 

4 Using milk 

5 The scliool fund 

6 Making and selling glazed apples 

7 Making piesents for Mother 

8 Making a garden 

These units were based on socially real situations and were selected 
because they were iich in the application of fiactions or decimals Most 
piograms in fiactions provide for masteiy in logical older ot incicasing 
difhculty These units, however, piesented those situations in mndom 
order The surprising result of their experiment with an cxpeiuncntal 
and contiol giotip of pupils was the verified conclusion that (1) the pres¬ 
entation in random order did not hindei the learning piocesses and that 
(2) the number of times that a step was repeated had little to do with the 
degree with which it was masteiecl 

One danger lies in the immediate acceptance of then findings The 
group of pupils with which they weie dealing was somewhat mentally 
above the average of those found m the usual school situation Whether 
or not the slower types of pupils could leain the piocesses presented in a 
landom ordei in a real situation must be discovered This exception m 
no way invalidates their method ol approach There could be caielully 
developed units of experience which provide for logical oidei piesenta- 
tions it necessary 

Utilizing opportunities £oi numbei experiences The thnd appioach is 
best illustrated by the Foit Worth Course of Study*’ In this course the 
social-studies and science units have been carefully sciutmi/cd by experi¬ 
enced teachers and the oppoitrinities for quantitative thinking listed in 
detail The teacher must assume much moie of the lesponsibility foi the 
selection and guidance of quantitative experiences than m either of the 
othei two methods of approach 


QUANTITATIVE THINKING SUGGESTIONS** 

Grade Four—Social Science 

1 Age and history of Eoit Worth 

(1) Read and write the dates 1849 and 1936 

(2) How many years have elapsed between these dates? 

Tentative Coinse of Study m Mathematics for Giacles Fom, /-ive Cur- 

uculimi nulletm No 161 (I'oit Worth, Tevas, Fort Woith 1 ublic Schools, 193B) 

** Ibid . adapted 
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2 Food 

(]) Compare the manner in which the early pioneers obtained their food 
with the way m which we obtain ours to day Show the difference 
in the cost of producing the following foods then and now meats, 
vegetables, biead, sweets, and fruits 

(2) Compare the cost of the lunch a pioneer boy or giil would take to 
school with the cost of yours to-day 

(3) Make up a menu card showing the foods and prices of to d.iy 

(4) Figure and check the cost of your food tray in the lunchroom to day 
See that the change is correct 

(5) Plan a balanced menu, and figure the cost of food for a class picnic. 

3 Clothing I 

(1) Show how the early pioneers obtained their clothing Flow do we 
obtain ours? Compare the cost 

(2) Figure the cost involved in the manufacture of a cotton dress 

(3) Find the cost of clothing for a boy and a girl from newspaper ads 

4 Shelter 

(1) Explain how the early pioneers built their homes Compare with the 
cost of building a house now 

(2) Explain why it costs more to build a house now than it did in the time 
of the eaily settlers by showing 

(a) Cost of building materials 

(b) Cost of labor 

5 Early tiansportation 

(1) Our longest stage line was fiom Fort Worth to Yuma, Arizona, a dis 
tance of 1,560 miles Traveling at the rate of 9 miles per hour, how 
long would It take a stage coacli to make the trip? 

6 Age 

(1) Develop the conception of the meaning of a century by compiring 
your age with your father’s age and your grandfather’s age 

7 Size 

(1) Com23are present-day Egypt with Texas in the following ways" 

(а) Number of square miles 

(б) Number of acres 

(c) Population per square mile 

(2) Coraiiare the population of the most important cities in Egypt with 
the most impoitant cities m Texas 

8 Agriculture 

(1) Compare farms in Egypt with farms in Texas in size, in manner of cul¬ 
tivating, and in cost of farming machmery 

9 Age 

(1) Phoenicia came into history proper about 1600 b c Find out how 
many centuries have elapsed since that time 

10 Money 

(1) Find out what the Phoenicians first used for money m carrying on 
trade Explain how their exchanges were made Do countries use 
barter m trading to day? 
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11 Size 

(1) Compare the size of Anisteidam, Rotterdam, and The tiague with 
the size of Fort Worth 

Determine the niimhei of acres of land the Dutch have t.ikeii from 
the sea 


Grade Five—Science 

1 Uses of electric power 

(1) List the number of watts used by electrical appliances in the home. 
Compute the cost of opeiating each for one hour at 10 cents pel 
kilowatt hour 

2 Simple machines 

(1) Compaie the amount of dirt picked up by a power shovel with the 
amount picked up by a man with a pick and shovel Determine how 
many men would be needed to do the work of the power shovel 

(2) Make a chait to show how the use of machines has shortened working 
hours 

3 The changing earth 

(1) Find the amount of silt carried annually from the uplands of the 
Mississippi River to the Gulf of Mexico 

(2) Tell about the size, cost, and purpose of such projects as Boulder Dam, 
Coolidge Dam, Hoover Dam, and the Tennessee Valley 

4 Exploring the universe 

(1) Find out what portion of tlie sun's heat leaches us 
Grade Six—Social Science 

1 Communication 

(1) Compare day rates, evening rates, and night rates Discuss the reasons 
for these different rates 

(2) Compare full-rate telegrams, day letters, and night letters as to the 
number of words allowed and the rates charged 

(3) Count the number of countries Iiom which the news m the morning 
paper was gathered Locate these countries on a map and determine 
how far from us these countries are 

2 Our food needs 

(1) Keep a simple account of the amount of money spent by your family 
for food for a period of one week, find the average amount spent per 
day, per person, etc Discuss bills, statements, writing checks, and filing 
receipts 

(2) Look in the pantry and find out how much jelly, how many pre- 
seives, canned fruits, vegetables, and meals your mother has put up 
and stored there If possible, comjrare the costs with stole prices 
Place a value on the entire stock using store prices. 

(3) What are some of the expenses a farmer has in pioducing milk? 

3 The industries of Fort Worth 

(1) Visit one of out large bakeries or flour mills and find out about the 
daily output, amount of matenals used, cost of equipment, number of 
employees, etc 
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4. Texas trades with the rest of the world 

(1) Find out whcie Texans get then coffee, tea, bananas, etc Compute 
the distances traveled, the costs of pioductjoii and transpoitation 


A suggested program The most piactical type of ]:iogram would be for 
a system to analyze its present situation carefully If the piogiam is limited 
to chill and written problems, ceitain studies should be made Teacheis 
should list the oppoitunities that occui in the classroom for utilizing 
number The othci subjects should be carefully studied to sec wheie and 
how they use number Units of real experiences shoulcl be planned which 
would yield opportunities for building a basis foi insight. 

This type of piogram in which teachers giadually intioduce new and 
vital experiences should be of more value than ti ying to ovei throw every¬ 
thing Oui textbooks are needed, and classroom experiences are needed; 
they both make up a progiain It is a problem of getting a balance that 
will lesult in child growth Actually, when the Fort Woith program is 
studied, It is obvious that if it weie taken alone, it would be as unbal 
anced as the oldei drill piograms Though, if unbalance were necessaiy, 
this way is probably preferable 

We need many cxpeiiences as a background for developing insight We 
need intelligent drill We need opportunities to do quantitative thinking 
(of the type represented by the Foil Worth couisc and the social-studies 
selection) These all enter into the modern arithmetic piogram. 

VIII ' IMPROVING PROBLEM-SOLVING 

Difficulties in problem-solving. The mam difficulty is that pupils are 
required to solve only problems printed in a textbook The first difficulty 
IS that in many cases the problem is not understood, it means little or 
nothing to the pupil 

The second difficulty is in the selection of the method of piocedure 
for the solution of the problem If real oi life problems were used, the 
difficulty of understanding would to a large extent be eliminated The 
changes which are taking place in the curriculum are in the diiection of 
utilizing oppoitunities for quantitative thinking which occiu in the icgu- 
lar work of the classroom The examples given in the fiist part of the 
chapter show that theie are numerous possibilities for utilizing actual 
data for pioblems rather than page after page of unrelated problems 

The lesearch available in pioblem-solving, and it is plentiful, deals 
with the textbook type of pioblem rather than with leal problems This 
fact must be considered in reading the sections that follow on the analysis 
of skills and types of eiiois Much impiovement in texts is taking place 
in the method in which verbal pioblems are jnesented Instead of a page 
of uni elated pioblems, the page contains problems which aie i elated as 
to meaning Instead of pioblems unrelated and foreign lo the expeiiences 
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o£ children, problems aie dealing moie "with objects and concepts within 
the experiences o£ children Howevei, much more can be done than has 
been done to date 

Some o£ the cliIBculty with problem-solving lies in the tiemcndous load 
which we expect pupils to carry A study by Scott showed that the num- 
bei o£ problems in thiee texts for fouith grade varied Iiom 389 to 735 
Another study by Janes*® presented the number of situations dealt with 
in the problems of four arithmetic senes The numbci of totally dilfeient 
situations ranged fiom 339 to 833, and the total phases of the situations 
langed from 1,458 to 6,651 Dexter '• analyzed one arithmetic scries and 
found 649 problems she judged as purely artificial, 974 as possible but 
improbable, and seven as representing a real situation Tins study makes 
the need of careful planning and selection on the part of the teacher veiy 
appalent Sutherland*® showed that thirty-eight thought jiatteins existed 
in one-step problems No wondei youngsteis sometimes have a lew diffi¬ 
culties with understanding the problems 

Analysis of skills If the skills required to do pioblems aie understood, 
the teacher may be of more help to the pupil The successful solution of 
textbook problems lequires these abilities 

1 Ability to read 

a Undeistanding the vocabulary 

b Having sufficient experiences to obtain meaning from the written form 

2 Ability to identify the necessary processes 

3 Ability to perform the necessary operations 

4 Ability to supply needed facts 

5 Ability to determine whether the answer is reasonable 

6 Ability to understand quantitative relations imjili'ed in terms used, such 
as gam 

Analysis of errors. Studies have shown that about three fifths of the 
mistakes are due to misundeistanding of the problem, one fifth to errors 
in processes, and one fifth undeteimined It has shown definitely that 
much misunderstanding disappeaied when problems weie based on ex¬ 
periences 

Types of errors vary so from problem to problem that analysis is inoie 

15 F B Knight, "A Repoit of Foiii Studies in Arithmetic,” Journal of Educational 
Reseaich, Vol 30, January, 1937, pp 325-310 

18 Giace E Janes, "A Study of the Isolated Pioblems of Four ^iithnietic Text 
Senes,” Educational Method, Vol l(i, January, 1937, pp 198 199 

ir Claia E Dextei, "Analysis of Written Pioblems in a Recent \rillinieLic Senes," 
Education, Vol 6S, Apiil, 1945, pp 188-190 

4B Ethel Sutherland, "One-Step Pioblein Patterns and Their Relation to Pioblein 
Solving in Elementaiy Arithmetic,” Teachers College Record, Vol ID, Apiil. 1918, pp 
192-193. Abstiact of Contiibiilioiis to Education, No 925 
40 Helen M White, "Does Expeiience m the Situation Involved Affect the Solving 
of a Pioblem?” Education, Vol 51, Apiil, 1931, pp 451 155 

W J Lytla, 'Dnect, Piactical Expencnccs in Mathematics m Solving Realistic Vcibal 
■Reasoning' Pioblems m AiUhiiietic," Matheinalics Teachei, Vol 10, Apiil, 1917, 
pp, 166 167 
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difficult There are three ways to analyze a pupil’s erroi s—analysis of 
-written work, listening to the pupil woik the problem aloud, and con¬ 
structing exeicises to measure certain skills Analysis of written work 
yields many errors Work of pupils olten shows selection of wrong process 
or crrois In calculation In many problems the answers will give cues to 
mistakes The papei of T S , which is leported later in this chapter, gives 
an indication of what can be done by this method. If the written work 
does not yield the error, have the pupil "think out loud’’ while he is 
woiking This method makes it possible to locate immediately fallacies in 
work Type exercises offer an extremely valuable approach Brueckner 
offers examples for the teacher in the construction of such exeicises as 

Abilily to name processes 
ICnowledge of vocabulary 
Reading exercises 
piiid tZic missing facts 
Estimating answeis to problems 

It should be remembered that each problem presents a different situa¬ 
tion to the child, many times one with which he is totally unfamihari 
Too much emphasis has been placed by teachers on seeing that pupils got 
answeis to the problems The icsult of such practice has been that pupils 
have become concerned only with the answer and the teachers hear con¬ 
tinuously "What do I do—add?’’ Emphasis should be placed on the 
understanding rather than the answer 

Schaaf points out that to improve piobicm solving "What is required 
is insight, meaning, transler, syndiesis, and experience ’’ He suggests con¬ 
tinued emphasis on- 

1 Understanding numbers and number relations and Lire rationalization o£ 
operations and processes 

2 Understanding the mathematical relationships involved m a problem 
situation 

3 Understanding the essence of a problem situation 

4 Understanding the vocabulary used in the problem 

5 Understanding the relevance of data 

6 Recognizing the arithmetical operations 
7. Analyzing two-step problems 

8 Estimating the answer 

A change of emphasis to problems that deal with things children un¬ 
derstand and to experiences which occur in the classroom should yield 
greatly improved work in quantitative thinking on the pait of elemen¬ 
tary-school children 

■iOE J Biueckner, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Aiithmetic (Philadelphia, 
J C Winston Company, 1930). pp 308 331 

William L Schaai, "A Realistic Approach to Pioblcm Solving m Arithmetic," 
Elementary School Journal, Vol 46, May, 1946, pp 49-1-197 
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IX. DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL PROCEDURES 


The need. The acceptance of actual experiences as an aid in the de¬ 
velopment o£ c^uantitative thinking and tindeistanding does not by any 
means imply that all of the research which has been done in the field of 
aiithmetic will be thrown overboaid and we will start anew Much of the 
lesearch is valuable under any type of arithmetical program of instruc¬ 
tion Some reinterpretations, perhaps, may he needed 

Detailed analyses have been made of the vaiious arithmetic skills In 
many cases these have been carried to an absurd extent. Absurd, if it is 
expected that the child will learn through understanding the meaning 
of the vast number of specifics thus resulting Many such analyses were 
made because it was felt that if enough dull was given on all phases of 
difficulty, learning would lesult Essentially it lepicsents a basic difference 
between the “insight” and “dull” theories 

However, much information comes fiom analyses which is useful, 
Theie is much that is known concerning the various piocesses and the 
ways in which children handle those processes, and unless the teacher is 
familiar with these findings, she cannot adequately guide the pupil's 
learning In arithmetic, as in no othei field in the elementaly school, the 
teacher can study the work of individuals and find the types of difficulties 
which they have 

Errors of individuals must be known The principal eirors m computa¬ 
tion are due to two causes first, lack of knowledge of the fundamental 
combinations, second, lack of knowledge of the piocesses involved The 
teacliei should know which types of errois the pupils aie making The 
fust can be corrected by motivating the pupil so that the combinations 


aie learned 

Errors in processes can be corrected by the teacher when she knows 
what errors are being made and then by reteaclung those specific points 
This statement seems trite, but loo often the teacher spends no time m 
an analysis of the mistakes of individual pupils Much of the tune spent 
in collecting arithmetic papers is entirely wasted The careful diagnosis 
of the eriors made on one paper and the correction of those errois with 
the child are worth the mere collection of a thousand papers Pupils are 
passed from one teacher to another, from one grade to another with 
minor errors in processes persisting These difficulties could be corrected 
within a few minutes, but no teacher has ever given time to that child to 
find out what mistakes he is making Class insti action is well and good, 
but individual errors can only be coriected by working with that indivi - 

ual on those specific errors which he makes 

Queer habits The faulty habits of pupils are numerous and unique 
Oim pupil in the sixth grade who was having much difficulty in arith¬ 
metic, upon diagnosis, was found to be writing the number in the answer 
which should have been earned and cairymg the number which should 
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Division—Errors in 

1 Division comliinations 

2 Subtraction 

3 Multiplication 

4 Leaving remainder larger than clivisoi 

5 Finding quotient by tiial multiplication 

6. Neglecting to use leinaincler within cvauiple 

7 Omitting ^ero resulting fioni another digit 

8 Omitting digit or zero in dividend 

9 Using wrong operation 
10 Counting to get quotient 

Fractions Errors in 

1 Combinations 

2 Not understanding the process involved 

3 Reducing fiactions to lowest terms 

4 Changing improper fractions to whole or mixed numbers 

5 Changing mixed numbers to impiopci fractions in multiphcaticni and 
division 

6 Boriowmg in subtraction 

7 I-fandiing several fractions in one problem 

Decimals—Errors m 

1 Concepts of the numerical values of decimals 

2 Placement of the decimal jioint 

3 Borrowing due to difRculues involving zero or unplicd zeros 
4. Zero difficulties appearing in division 

5 Four fundamental piocesses 

Percentage—Errors in 

1 Changing from decimals to per cents 

2 Changing form—per cent to decimals 

3 Changing form—fractions 

4 Finding per cent of a number adds % sign to answer 

5 Finding what per cent one number is of another 

6 Finding numbers when the per cent is given 

This list has only general value It lurnishcs some idea of the errors 
the class will probably make The lad that special attention is given to 
these difficulties m class will not substitute Joi caioiul analysis of the 
work of individual students The total numbet ol eiiois which the class 
makes can only be cut down by decreasing the number oI eirois each 
individual makes The number of errors each individual makes can only 
be decieased by eliminating his specihc eirois Obviously, there can be 
no substitute foi individual diagnosis 

Remedial material TLheie is considerable remedial material ol various 
types available In some cases this material is planned lor use in a class 
maintenance progiam, such as the Lee Maintenance Drills and Tests in 


f"! Adapted from Bmcckner (1930), op cit, pp 215-237 
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A-) ithmetic There are twenty drills and twenty tests loi each giadc 
The drill was given at the beginning of the week and the test at the end 
The test covered the same piocesscs as the dull, so dncct iniproveinciiL 
was noted 

It IS possible to develop a diagnostic chait, £oi each process keeps the 
same number throughout all the chills and tests Eveiy time a problem 
IS missed, the pupil checks it under the number o£ the pioblcm It is not 
long until the processes which cause difficulty aie apparent 

A teacher should be able to determine the types o£ eiiois individuals 
are making and then can give them picpaied drill to remedy then special 
errors 


Suggested Learning Experiences 

1 Select a unit of work in social studies or science on a given grade level and 
list quantitative experiences which could develop from the unit (see suggestions 
horn Fort Worth couise of study) 

2 List three questions in arithmetic to which yon want answers Skim the 
summaiies of research listed m the bibliography to see if resfeaich has piovidccl 
answers to your questions 

3 Analyze a child’s test paper for the types of errors which were made 

4 Briefly summarize Brownell's contributions to the undeistandmg of the 
development of number concepts in young children 

5 Compare two recent senes of arithmetic texts to note the differences m 
grade placement of the principal topics 

6 Select one process and show how its development is "spicad” over a period 
of time in both senes 

7 On page 463 there are three suggestions for teachers to make studies of their 
own pupils Make one such study 

8 Prepare a unit based on real situations which is rich in number experiences 
The work of Mapes and Harap should, be helpful 

SrcrcTro RrrrRUNcrs 
A Genet al Refei ences 

Association for Childhood Education, This is Atilhmeltc (Washington, D C, 1201 
Sixteenth St, N W, 1946) This excellent bulletin contains much of value foi 
leatheis 

Brownell, William A, “A Ciitiquc of the Committee of Seven’s Investigations on the 
Grade Placement of Arithmetic Topics,” Elementary School Joutnal, Vol 38, March, 
1938, pp 496-508 An excellent questioning of the Committee of Seven’s lec- 
onimendauons 

_, "Two Kinds of Learning in Aiithmetic,” Journal of Educational Research, 

Vol 31, May, 1938, pp 656-G64 Cleaily points out conllicts due to "learning by 
repetition" and "learning by insight" 

Bhulcknlr, Leo J , “The Development of Ability m Arithmetic," Thirty-Eighth Year¬ 
book, Pait I, of the National Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington, Ill, 
Public School Publishing Co, 1939) A valuable geneial statement 

_, "Diagnosis in Aiithmetic,” Thnty-Fomth Yeatbook of the National Society 

for the Study of Education (Bloomington. Ill, Public School Publishing Co . 1935), 

50 j3y J Murray Lee and Dorris May 1 e, Lee Maintenance Drills and Tests in 
Arithmetic (Los Angeles, Southern Califoima School Book Depositoiy, 1930, 1943) 
Books for grades seven and eight arc available. 
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pp 269 302 The best available brief summaiy of the pioblcm of diagnosis in 
aiithmetic 

_, Diagfioihc and Remedial Teaching in Anthnietir (Philadelphia, John C Wins 

ton Company, 1930) The most comprehensive tacaliiiont of diagnosis in aiitlimetic 
Contains siimmai ics of the most ficqncnl eriois 

__ and Grossnickll, F E , Plow To Make Arilhinelic Meaningful (Philadelphia, 

John C Winston Company. 1917), 513 pp Of maiked value foi teaching An cvccl- 
lent chaptei on individual dilleiences 

BuCKiNCiiA.\r, BindetLc R, Elementary Ai ilhmetic. Hi Meaning and Pi aclice (Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1917), 744 pp A scholaily souice book in aiuhmctic foe the 
teachci Helps to supply “meaning" to aiilhmctic 
Buswfll, G T. "Deferred Arithmetic," The Mathematics Teachci, Vol 31, May, 1938, 
pp 195-200 Points out some essentials to be consideied lelativc to giade placement 
FrRNALn, Giace M, Remedial Techniques in Baste School Subjects (New Yoik, Me 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1913), 349 pp Especially helpful foi te.icheis in need of 
assistance ivith lemeclial cases 

Gross, NtcivLi, Fostei E, "Appraising the Piogiam foi Teaching Division," Sixteenth 
Yeaihook of the Dcpaitmcnt of Flcmentaiy School Piincipals (Washington, D C, 
National Education Association, 1937), pp 361-368 A siunmaiy of previous woik of 
the aiithoi 

Johnson, J T , "What Do We Mean by Meaning in Arilhinelic,'' Mathematics Teacher, 
Vol 41. Decemhei, 19(8, pp 362-367 A good aiticle somendiat chiiifying the discus 
Sion of meaning in aiithnietic 

KLAwra, Paul, The Teaching of Arithmetic, rev ed (New Yoik, Appleton Century 
Ciofts, Tnc , 1931) A geneial tieatuient of the teaching of arithmetic 
Morton, Robert Lee, Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementaly School, Vol I, Pi unary 
Giades, Vol II, Inteniiediate Giades, Vol III, Uppei Guides (New Yoik, Silver 
Biirtlett and Company, 1937, 1938, 1939) Thice cvccllcnt and conipiehensivc vol 
times Especially valuable toi ansneiing the teacher’s questions in computation 
National Council of Teacheis of Mathematics, The Teaching of Arithmelic, Tenth 
Yeaibook (New York, Bureau of Publications. Teacheis College, Coliiinliia Umvei 
sity, 1935) Contiiins a nuinbei of Outstanding aiticles One of the most important 
references 

-, Arithmetic in Geneial Education, Sixteenth Ye/ubooh (New York, Biueau of 

Publications, Teacheis College, Columbia University, 1911), 335 pp This yeaibook 
IS the piodtict of the National Council's Committee on Aiithmetic Tf is a must in 
the field of arithmetic The chapters on eaily grades, social phases, cmichment drill, 
evaluation, and psychology of learning are especially valualilc 

-, A Source Booh of Mathematical Applications, Seventeenth Yeaibook (New 

Yoik, Buiean of Publications, Teacheis College, Columbi.i UniveisiLy, 1912). pp 
191 Contains specific applications of arithmetic to daily life Especially valuable foi 
the iqiper grade teachei 

-, Multi Sensory Aids in the Teaching of Mathematics, Eighteenth Yearbook 

(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Coluinliia University, 1915), 
455 pp Valuable foi suggestions of eniiclimcnt matciials 

-, The Metric System of Weights and Measures, Twentieth Yearbook (New York, 

Bill can of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univcisity, 1918). 303 pp One 
of the most compiehcnsive tieatments of the mctiic system .ivailatile Valuable to 
an upper giade teacher for historical backgiound and cm lent usage 
National Society foi the Study of Education, The Teaching of Aiithmetic, Twenty 
Ninth Yeaibook (Bloomington, Ill, Public School Publishing Co, 1930) One of the 
best refeiences .ivadable. Should be Innnliai to all teacheis of aiithmetic 
Rosinqutsi, I ticy L, Young Clnhhcn Leant to Use Arithmetic (Boston, Ginn and 
Company, 1919) Useful foi first and second grade teachers, emphasizes discoveimg 
farts 

Smhii. David Eugene, and CiNsiiuRr, Jeknthial, Numbers and Numeiah (Neiv Yoik, 
Teacheis College, Columbia Univeisity, 1937) A shoit account of the development 
of mimbeis 
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Spn/EH, Herbeit F, The Teaching of Aiilltinelie (Boston, Houghton MifUm Com¬ 
pany, 19 IS), 397 pp Conuins many liclphil ideas toi the auLhinctic tcachci 

SiiRN, Cathenne, Chilchen Di<icmicr Aiithmeltc (New \oilv, Haipct and Biothcis, 
19(9) Dcsciilies “structiiia!” aiithmctic Of intciest to piimai) teadieis 

MjSYLoa, E H, and Mills, C N, Anthmetic foi Tcachci-Tniiruntr Clas^es^ 3id cd 
(New ^oik, Hemy Elolt &. Company, Inc, 1919) Contains much of value to the 
tcachei 

Washhurnl, Carleton, Ehe Woik of the Committee of Seven on Giadc Placement in 
Arithmetic," Thirty-Eighth Yemhook, Pait 1 of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (Bloomington, III. Public School Publishing Co, 1939) The most 
complete treatment of the woiE of the Committee of Seven av^iilahle, including 
ciiticisms 

T'HIAI. H G, The Psychology and Teaching of Anlhmeiic (Boston, D C Heath & 
Company, 1937) A recent treatment of the iiioic mechanistic phases of the arith¬ 
metical progiam 

WiiiTC, Helen M, "Does Expeiicnce in the Situation Involved Alfect the Solving of a 
Problem?” Education, Vol 51, Apiil, 1931, pp 151-15) Expeiicnce in the situation 
IS important 

Willly, Roy DcVcil, "A Study of the Use of Arithmetic m the Elenientaiy Schools of 
Santa Claia Count), California," Jouinat of Educational Reseatch, Vol 35, Jamiaiy, 
1943, pp 353-365 An analysis oC 2484 real piohlems aiising in school Contains an 
excellent bibhogiaphy on social uses 

-, "Functional Aiithmetic 1893-1910, A Review of the Typical Theoretical Dis¬ 
cussion and the Theoiy to Which It Has Led," Journal of Educational Ps\chohgy, 
Vol 33, Fcbruaiy, 1912, pp 105 117 An excellent siiiniiiaiy of functional aiithmctic 

Wilson, Guy M , "The Challenge of One Hundicd Pci Cent Acciuacy in the Funda¬ 
mentals of Arithmettc," Educational Method, Vol 15, Novembei, 1935, pp 92-96 
Piesents his theoiy of complete mastety 

-, SroNl, Mildied B, and Dalrymclf, Chailes O, Teaching the New Aiilhmetic 

(New Yoik, McGiaiv Hill Book Company, 1939) A most compi ehensive treatment 
of arithmettc 


B Researches, Summaries, and Bibliogi aphies 

Brownell, William 'Tiontieis of Educational Reseaich In Aiithmetic," Joiiinal of 
Educational Reseaich, Vol 40, Januaiy, 1947, pp 373-380 A must foi injonc plan¬ 
ning reseaich in anthmetic 

_, The Development of Ghilcben’s Number Ideas in the Piunary Giader (Chicago, 

Univcrsily of Chicago Piess, 1928) One of the best studies of beginning nimibei 
concepts 

BuswEtL, G T , and others, "Selected References in Aiithmetic," Elemcntaiy School 
Jouinal, Vols 34 50, November issues, 1933-1949 A selected btliliogiaphy appealing 
each yeai Offers the best method of keeping up in the field 

_, and Judd, C H , Sumiiiaiy of Educational Investigations Relating to Arith¬ 
metic (Chicago, Univeisity of Chicago Piess, 1925) Suminaiies ol lesearch puoi to 
1925 

_, and John, Lenoie. Diagnostic Studies m Aiithmetic (Chicago, Univeisity of 

Chicago Piess, 1926) An excellent seucs of studies of pupils' errois 

_, The Vocabiilaty of Anthmetic, Supplementary Educational Monogiaphs, No 

38 (Chicago, University of Chicago Piess, 1931) An excellent leseaich study 

&AV1AN, Ruth Wood, Ediuatwn foi Economic Competence in Crudes I to VI (New 
York, Buieaii of Publications, Teachers College, Cohiiiihia Univeisity, 1912), 190 
pp ContiihuIrons to Education. No 854 Contains excellent suggestions lot 
anthiiietic 

Harar, Henry, and Maris, Chailottc E, “Leainmg the Fundamentals in an Arith¬ 
metic Activity Cuiriculuiii, Elementary School Journal, Vol 34, Maich, 1931, pp 
515-525 

__, "Leaining the DeciinaK ni an Anthmetic Activity Piogiam," Joinnat of Edu¬ 
cational Reseaich, Vol 29, May, 1936, pp 686 693 Two aiticles showing how aulli- 
inetic woik can develop dining a unit 
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JoiiNisoN, Haiiy C , "Problem Solving in AriLlnnetic A Review o£ the Liteiature," 
Kleme'ntary School Jonnial, Vol 44. March. April, 1914, pp Shh 10‘S, 47()-'l8a Sum 
inaiy ol leseaicli 

Minnie B , "An Investij>ation o£ ExperimenLal SUidies Which Compaic MethocU 
of Teaching Ai ithriietjc.’ Jointtni of Experimental Education^ Vo] Scpienibci, 

1944, pp 23-30 Analyzes G4 expeiinicnt*. hetween 1911 nncl 19 10 Sho^vs changes and 
trends 

KuaimiRj Grace A, The Effect of Certmn Eactors in the Verbal Aiilhruciir Piohleni 
upon CJnlchen^s Sncces'i tn the Soliilton (liaUimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1933) 
Summaiizes previous lesearch and rcpoiLs an intciesting icscaicli 

MacLatciiy, Josephine, "Niimbci Abilities oC Fiist-Gracle Childicn," Childhood Udii 
cation, Vol 11, May, 193G, pp 344-347 An excellent article luescnting the oiiLstand 
mg findings ol research 

Mittfr. Harry L , “Ihends in the Emphasis on Vaiious Topics of Arithmetic Since 
1860,” Elementary School Joit'inaL Vol 31, June, 1931, pp 7fi7-77'5 Vahiahlc to trace 
development ol arithmetic 

Monuof, W S . and Enc i ltiakt, M D . Critical Summary of Heseaich, Ilelating to the 
Teaching of Ai ithmetiCj University of Illinois, Bulletin No 58 (1931) A summary 

of leseaich thiough 1931 

pen kinchiornc, Ada R . “Young Children and Fractions/’ Childhood Education, Vol 
llj May, 193^5, pp 354 358 A study of the development of the concept oE fi actions 

Ttevietu of Educational Research, See January, October, Oecember, 1931, April, 1034, 
February, 1935, April, December, 1937, June, 1939. Octobei, 19J2. October, 19f5, 
and Oclobei , 19 18 Each issue siimniai izcs the research lot the previous three >eaLS 

R13 ss. Amta, Nmnhei Readiness tn Research (Chreago. Scott Foresnran and Cornpairy, 
1947) Excellent surnnrary of research on nuinbei readiness 

RussriT,, Ned M, *'AiiLhincutal Concepts of Children,” Journal of Educational Re- 
secoch, Vol 29, May, 193C, pp 647-603 A good article showing tire tlevelopmcnt o£ 
nuinhci concepts in young childien 

Smith, Hemy L, E<s.ton, Merrill T, and DuenMr, Kathleen, Otic Hunched Fifty 
Yeats of Arithinetic Textbooks, Bulletin, of the School of Education, Vol 21, No 1 
(Bloomington, Ind , Indiana University, January, 10 16), 153 pp An excellent ac 
count of detailed changes which have taken place since 1790 

Van Engfn. H , "A Summary of Research and Ins^esiigaiions and Then Iniplications 
lor the Organization and Learning of Aiicbinctic,” Maihemcitir*: Teacher, Vol 41, 
October, 1948, pp 260 265 Discusses six phases of lescaich in arilhmetic meaning, 
the learnuig process, and method, problem solving, readiness, social uses, and 
miscellaneous study • 

Wheat, tiairy G , Sludtes tn Arithmetic A Siirnmary of Master*s Problems and Thesis 
'Dealing vjiLh Subject of Ayithmetic (Morgantown, West Viigania, West Vngihla 
Unrver&ity, 1945) , 64 pp Summaiizes 43 studies 
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Scientific Experiences: 
Developing Scientific Concepts 


1 WHY SCIENTIFIC EXPERIENCES FOR THE ELEMENTARY CHILD? 

Social implications Man’s greatest pioblem is the conLiol, loi the wel¬ 
fare ol all, oi natuial foiccs and those which he has put into opeiation. 
dhese iiian-made forces created as a result oi scienufic development have 
only paitially contributed to the common good Schools have been prin¬ 
cipally concerned with a type of desciiptive knowledge about the result 
oi scientific development The leal concein should be diiected to science 
as a way o£ thinking and a force which may oi may not contiibute to 
social good, depending upon contioL This pi unary function ol science 
should leceivc consideiable stress even in the elementary school 

Diftercnces between efiective piogiams ol science and lelatively ineffec¬ 
tive ones depend upon the effectiveness with which the social implications 
ol science arc developed Relations between science and man need to be 
the center ol the instructional piogiam as contiasted to incieased in¬ 
formation about scientific phenomena The acceptance oi this point of 
view means that the science progiam of the elementaiy school will be 
concerned with the contribution ol science to the 

Change in man’s natuial environment 
Change in man’s social environment 
Change in man’s intelleclual life i 

The internationalism ol elementaiy science has been stressed by Craig.® 
He has shown how science can be used to develop international under¬ 
standing through developing scientific thinking about people and thiough 
scientific knowledge which is mternalional in scope He suggests such 
centeis ol interest as "The Eaith and Its Story," "Conditions Necessary 
to Life,” "Inteidependence of Life,” “Migration,” and "Vaiiety of Life” 
as especially appiopiiate 

The personal and social needs of boys and giils piovide many possi¬ 
bilities for the science piogiam The child can leain moie about himself 

1 Adapted horn J C Moiiison, "A Genciahst Looks at Science in the Elementaiy 
Schools, leacheis College Record, Vo\ 37. Januaiy, 1936, pp 2tk^-289 

J Geiald S Ciaig, Science in the Elementaiy School,” Thirty hi\th Yemboak o£ the 
National Society for the Study of Education (Blooiuingtoii, HI, Public School Publish¬ 
ing Co, 1937), pp 177-181 
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and his lelations to othcis One classification ol needs is the one lollowed 
by the Educational Policies Commission personal living, immediate pei- 
sonal-social relationships, social-civic lelationships, and economic lela 
tionships This point of view has been claboiated, on in two icpoits^ but 
not developed in detail for the elementary level Here might be a most 
jirofitable lead to explore 

Development of concepts Elementaly science has too oltcn been taught 
ineiely to satisfy cuiiosity, such as the iormei natuic-study comses, oi to 
yield certain scientific inloimation Then followed organized comses in 
science Impoitant concepts in science became the oigani/tng factor ol 
comses of study with the publication and acceptance of the point of view 
advocated in the Tliii ty-Fi-ist Yeatbooh ^ of the National Society lot the 
Study of Education Illustrations ol several couises organized around 
concepts aie given in section VI 

Incieasingly apparent is the impiovement in practice ol relating con¬ 
cepts to social consequences and utilizing exjocricnces of childicn as a 
means ol contubuting to their conceptual development A list of con¬ 
cepts to be developed, m the hands ol a poor teacher, would become as 
factual as any formal couise pieviously offeied Only Loo often is Dewey's 
condemnation of the science program justified ° 

How fai is science taught in iclatioii to its social consequences, actual and 
possible, i£ the resources which science puts at human disposal were utilized for 
general democratic social welfaic? I know that veiy great impiovcmcnts aie being 
made, but 1 am afraid that science is still taught very largely as a sepaiatc and 
isolated subject and that there are still those, including many scientists them 
selves, who would think that that wonderful thing "pure” science would be 
containinated if it were biought into connection with social piactice Yet with 
out this connection, students are certainly getting very litile intelligent undei 
standing of the forces that ate now making human society iind that might lemake 

It 

Teacheis on the elementaiy level ate becoming increasingly awaie of 
opportunities to develop concepts through the use of scientific expeii- 
cnces The met easing number o£ pertinent courses of study “ and the 
significant texts’' piepared for children of elementaiy age have been of 
the greatest help in this development 

3 Progicssivc Education Association, Sciente in General Education (New Yoik, Apple 
ton-Centuij-Ciolts, Tnc, 1938) 

National CoinmiLLee on Science Teaching. Redirecting Science Teaching in the Light 
of Peisonat-Socml NeedSj Ameiican Council ol Science Tcachcis (Washington. D C, 
National Education Association, 1912) 

1 National Society foi the Study of Educalion, A Program for Science Teachingi 
Thirty-First Yearbook, Part I (Bloomington, Ill. Public School ruhlislung Co, 1932) 

5 John Dewey, "The Challenge ot Demociacy to Education,” Pr ogi e^sive Ediitaiton, 
Vol 14, Pebruary, 1917, pp 82 83 

See such state cmnses and matenals as California. Flonda, Nciv Yoib NoiLh Caio 
hna, Ohio, Oregon, IHah, and Washington, and city couises of Cleveland, Ohio, Foil 
Worth, Tevas. Madison, Wisconsin, and Spokane. Washington 

7 Such as W L Uc.uichamp and otheis, lianc Studies in Sciciue Cm ucidnm Founda 
Lion Series, lev cd (Chicago, Scott, Foiesman and Company, 1916) 
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Increased interests Increased intciests are another ann of elementary 
science It is m this area that effoits seem to have been most successful 
Chilthen need only to be guided to develop furthci nrteieds which have 
onginated Irora their reaction to objects of life m then envnoninent Yet 
if broader and deeper mteiests were the criteria toi evaluating the effec¬ 
tiveness of piograms in science, theie might be seiious question as to the 
accomplishment Only too often have picsent mteiests been exploited 
lather than fuitlier interests developed, oi those already developed 
deepened 

A way of thinking Science as a way oL thinking, a method of pioblem- 
solving, IS also of piimary importance Experiences which piovidc oppor¬ 
tunities for accurate observation and the diawing of conclusions liom 
sufficient evidence have a definite place m the elementary piogiani The 
scientific attitude is a gatheiing of evidence, evaluating the woitli oi the 
evidence, and the foimulation of conclusions that can be ahcied should 
new data indicate such a need Even elementaly children can be taught 
that "Pep-you-up Breakfast Flakes” will not make one "a famous ball 
player” Superstition and its eradication through science teaching has 
been the subject of consicleiable study on the high-school level® The 
elementary level has considciable unexplored possibilities for such woik 
Certainly one phase of the development of scientific attitude is the ques¬ 
tioning and elimination of supeistitions 

Attitudes too often develop from piejudices in the home oi peer groups 
with little or no basis Science experiences as well as social science experi¬ 
ences can coiitiibute to developing a questioning, a searching loi an ex¬ 
planation, a changing of one’s ideas accoiding to the evidence, a desiie to 
examine the evidence “ 

Growth in appreciation of life about him is anothei phase oi the science 
program As the child examines and discovcis the wonders of his woild, 

Glenn O Dloiwh and Beitlia M Paikci, Bnsic Scieiire Education Senes (Fvanstori, 
Illinois, Row, Peteison and Company, A senes oE sepaiate booklets 

H A Caipentei and otheu,. The Rainbow Rtadeis (Boston, Massatliiiseus, 4Ilyn & 
Bacon, 1946) 

Gerald S Craig and otherf,. Out Woild of Science (Boston, Ginn and Coiiipairy, 1916) 

G W Frasier and otheis, The Scientific Ewing Senes (Syracuse, New York, L W 
Singer and Company, 1910) 

Warren Knox and others, The Wondciwoild of Science (New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1911) 

s Especially noteworthy m this regard are the studies oE Lrindeen and Caldwell See 
Otis "W Caldwell and G E Eundeen, E\pentnenlnl Study of Supet stitions and Othei 
Unfounded Beliefs as Related to Get tain Units in Geneial Science (New \Qik, 'leathers 
College, Columbia University, 1912) Otis W Caldwell, '‘Srniiniaiy ol Investigatioirs 
Regarding SiipcistiLions and othei UnCoiinded Behefs," Science Education, Vol 20, 
Febriuny, 1936, pp 1-4 

Roslind M Zaph, "Relationships Between Belief in Siipcisiiiions and othei T'actois," 
Journal of Educational Reseaichj Vol 38, April, 1915, pp 561-579 

Foi a more complete discussion sec National Sotrety [oi the Studs ol 1 dncation. 
Science Eduealian in Amencan Schools, I'oi ly-Stxth Yeai book, Part I (Chicago, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Picss, 1017), pp 28-30, 62-63 and 166-180 
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this appieciation will develop Such appreciation is difficult to measure, 
to articulate, or to tell how to develop, but it is important 

Objectives of science education in grades one to twelve Objectives foi 
the elementaly science piogram aie developmental Concepts, attitiules, 
and skills begin in early childhood Instruction m the elementary school 
contributes to dieir development The secondary school makes a still 
further contribution It is of value then to study the list oi objectives for 
science teaching for grades one to twelve, interpietmg each one m light 
of the possibilities for the elementary school 

Types of Objectives for Scifnce Xeagiiing 

A Functional infoimaiion or facts about such matters as 

1 Our umveise—earth, sun, moon, stars, weather, and climate 

2 Living things—plants and animals 

3 The human body—structure, lunctions, and care 

4 The natuie of matter—elements, compounds, mixtures, chemical change, 
physical change, solids, liquids, gases 

5 Energy—sources, types of energy, machines 

6 Contributions of science to the life of our times—radio, telephone, tele¬ 
graph, electric lights, motion picture, household appliances, and airplanes. 

B. Functional concepts^ such as 

1 Space IS vast 

2 The earth is very old 

3 All life has evolved from simpler forms. 

4 All mattei is probably electrical in structure 

C Functional undetstanding of Jnintiples, such as 

1 All living things reproduce their kind 

2 Changes in the seasons and differences in weather and climate depend 
largely upon the relation of die earth to the sun 

3 Energy tan be changed from one foim to another 

4 All matter is composed of single elements or combinations of elements. 

5 Living things in a given environment or locality are mutually inter¬ 
dependent 

D Instiumental skills, such as ability to’ 

1 Read science content with understanding and satisfaction 

2 Perforin fundamental operations with reasonable accuracy 

3 Perform simple manipulatory activities with science equipment 

4 Read maps, graphs, charts, and tables, and interpret them 

5 Make accurate measuiements, readings, titrations, etc 

E. Problem-solving shills, such as ability to 

1 Sense a problem 

2 Define the problem 

3 Study the situation toi all facts and clues bearing upon the problem 

4 Make the best tentative explanations or hypotheses 

5 Select the most likely hypothesis 

6 Test the hypothesis by experimental or other means 

7 Accept tentatively, or reject die hypothesis and test other hypotheses 

8 Draw conclusions 

Ibid , pp 28-29 
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F AtiitudeSj such as 

1 Open-mindedness—■willingness to consider new facts 

2 Intellectual honesty scientihc integiiiy, unwillingness to compioniise 
with truth as known 

? Suspended judgment—scientific conliol, withholding conclusions until 
all a'vailable facts are in, not generalizing horn insulficient data 

G dppi eolationsj such as 

1 Appreciation of the contiibutions of scientists 

2 Appieciation of basic cause-and-effect iclationships 

3 Scnsiti'vity to possible uses and applications of science in pcisonal lelation- 
ships and disposition to use scientific knowledge and abilities in such 
relationships (attitude) 

FI Intel ests, such as 

1 Interest in some phase of science as a lecieatioiial actwity oi hobby 

2 Interest in science as a field for a vocation 

In summaiy Experiences in science then, on the elementary level, 
should result in 

Understanding that science can change man’s natural enviiomnent. Ins social 
environment, and his intellectual life 
Broadening and developing ceitain scientific concepts and gcncializations 
Increasing the number and dcptli of interests 

Developing the scientific method as a way of thinking, problem solving, critical 
thinking, icllecLive thinking 

Children do progress in achieving these gotils Theie is some evidence 
that children’s piogicss is a natural giowtli process and not due solely 
to science insLiucLron Assuming that such is the case, objectives might 
be better stated in terms o£ a growing and developing piocess Hill has 
done this well 

Improving m ability to attack a problem and to come to a satisfactory con¬ 
clusion in regaid to the problem 

Becoming nioie and more lesponsible in making and caiiying out plans 
Growing m ability to work with otheis on the problem in hand 
Becoming better able to obseive and cxpeiiment carefully in working toward 
the solution of a jiroblcm 

Becoming better able to approach the solution of a piobleni with an open 
mind and yet be ciitical of personal ideas and of the ideas of otheis 

iiSuppoit IS given to this point of view when the opinions o£ fifty-one science ex- 
peiLs aie studied Sec David W Russell, “How Fifty-One Wcll-K-iioM'n Educatois An¬ 
swered a Qucstionnaiie Conceinmg the Teaching of Science m the Elementaiy Giades,” 
School Science and Mathematics, Vol 38, Novembei, 1938, pp 90’7-921 Foi fuither 
ihsciission of puiposes and objectives see Geiald S Giaig, Science fo> the Elementary 
I eachei (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1917), Cliaptei 1 and Pail VI 
Science Education in American Schools, op cit, GhapLeis 11, III, V, \I and IX 
Katheiiiie k Hill, “Tiends m Science in Childhood Education as liidiLated h> 
Educational Reseaich,” Science Eclucation, Vol 32. Octobei, 1918, pp 251-254 
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Gajnjng a progi essively better undeistanding ol such basic concepts as variety 
change, adaptation, inteiielationships, space, and time 

Gaming a leehiig of security in, and an ability to moie eliectivcly make use of 
the envnoiiment 

Expeiicnces arc the means by which the aims aie attained Only when 
these aims aic continuously utilized as criteria loi the selection and guid 
ance ol experience will then realization be possible Two classes could 
have the same materials, one class might progi css little towaid the real 
ization, of the aims, whereas the other would gain much The second 
teacher would use the materials and expciicnces as a means to develop 
definitely formulated aiijis, not as an end in themselves 

II WHICH SCIENTIFIC CONCFPTS ARE VITAL TO CHILDREN? 

Theie have been published several impoitant lists ol concepts which 
have significance for the planning of science experiences on the elemen 
tary level The outstanding value of dicse concepts is in the selection and 
diiection of experiences The ultimate lesponsibility [or the woith of 
the child's woik tests with the teacher Theie can he no “dodging” this 
obligation Much of the ]uslificcl ciiticism directed toward the activity 
piogram has been due to lack of teacher guidance in peimitting unrelated 
and valueless experiences to occupy the time of the childien The list that 
has been most widely used in developing cuniculums and materials is the 
one by the National Society for die Study of Education Obviously many 
aie not adaptable Cor the elementary school The concepts which they 
lecommend are 


Principles and GuNERALizAnoNs in Science 
Classified According to Criteria for Spli ction 

I Concepts that gieatly influence the thinking of individuals who learn their 
meaning and that have modified thinking in many fields outside of science 

1 The earth is very old as measuied in terms of our units of time 

2 The surface of the earth has not always had its present appearance and 
is constantly changing 

3 Space is vast 

^ The earth has been developed as a lesult of the action of natural forces, 

5 The sun is the original source of cneigy for the eailh 

6 The eaiths position and relation to the sun and moon aie of great 
importance to the life ot the earth 

7 All life has evolved from very simple forms 

8 Species have survived because by adaptations and adjustments they 
have tended to become belter httccl to the conditions under whidi 
they live 

® The physical environment has gieat influence, not only upon the in 
structional foiins of life, but also upon society 

Thvty-Fnst Yearbook of the National Souely £oi the Study of Education, pp 
135-141. Quoted by pciraission of the Society 
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10 Man has modified plant and animal forms thiough a knowledge of 
methods found in natuie 

11 Through inttidependence ol species and struggle for existence tlieic 
tends to be maintained a balance among many foiras of life 

12 Chemical and physical changes aie manifestations of energy 

II Concepts that conform to those goals (inlonnation, skills, and habits) in 
science that are important because of then function in establishing health, 
economy and safety in piivate and public life 

1 Man has become an important detcimining factor in the environment 
of many forms of life His continued existence and advancement are 
dependent upon his wide modification and contiol of the envnonmeiit 

2 The earth has been developed as a result of the action of natural foices 

3 Species have survived because by adaptations and adjustments they 
have tended to become bettei fitted to the conditions undei which 
they live 

4 The physical environment has great mlluence, not only upon the 
structmal foim of life, but also ujion society 

5 Man has modified plant and animal forms through a knowledge of 
nature's methods 

6 There is a very gieat variety and lange m the size, stiuctuie, and habits 
oi organisms 

7 Through interdependence of species and struggle for existence theie 
tends to be maintained a balance among the many toims of life 

8 Life IS dependent upon certain mateiials and conditions 

9 All life comes from life 

10 Efficient living is dependent upon knowledge of the principles of 
health and sanitation 

11 The earth and its life are greatly affected by the ocean of air which 
completely surrounds it 

12 In industry and in the home man can accomplish more in less time by 
the use of machines 

13 Heredity is responsible for many of the diffeienccs between paients 
and offspring as well as the resemblances 

III Concepts which confoim to these facts, principles, generalizations, and 

hypotheses of science that arc essential to the interpretation of the natural 

phenomena that commonly challenge children 

1 There are fewer than one hundred elements 

2 Evei-y substance is one of the following (a) an element, (b) a chemical 
compound, (c) a mechanical mixture 

3 Liglit IS indispensable to life The jjhenomena that have been discovered 
concerning light and the applications that hate been made are im¬ 
portant to man's continued progress 

4 Sound is caused by waves that aie piodticed by a vibiatmg body and 
that can affect the auditory neives of the ear 

5 Gravitation is the attiaction between bodies It has profound influence 
upon the movements of astionomical bodies 

6 Any machine, no matter how complicated, may be analyzed into a few 

simple types , , , i 

7 The properties of the different elements depend upon the number and 
airangement of the electrons and protons contained in then atoms 

8 All matter is probably electiical m structuie 

9 The applications ol electricity and magnetism m the home and in- 
dustiy have revolutionized the methods of living ol many people 
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Ciaig has regrouped the list under the headings ol space, time, change, 
variety, adaptation, interielationships and scientific attitudes He points 
out that 

The statements ol the conceptions aic not in themselves ihc goals o[ the 
instruction They aie not aphorisms oi pioverbs to be written on the bLickboaid 
or m a book to be memoiized Rather they are expiessions ol ideas that have been 
of great significance in man’s past and undoubtedly will be in man’s future They 
should be in the mind of the teacher or the curiiculum-makei and should assist 
in giving a perspective of values Childien should be allowed to live through ex 
penences which will help them to gam increasing understanding of and control 
over these conceptions In a sense, such a conception is nevei mastered or com 
pleted at any level of childhood or adulthood, for example, the student Iioin 
primary school to research levels can continue to leain moie about the great age 
of the eaith This conception as it emerges for the child will become of incieasing 
value to him m interpreting events in the universe In early childhood he may 
realize that the earth is a little older than his grandfathei, and, a little later, 
that It was here before George Washington, Columbus, the vikings, or the Greeks 
He may observe the action of weathering in the local region and in some small 
measuie recognize the time involved He may see how this action has been 
instrumental in developing soil, and later m the coiuse of his education he may 
gain some appieciation of the long processes of change in other regions, the 
changes in the shape of the continent, the making and wearing down of gieat 
mountain systems, the great changes in the climates of the vaiious legions of the 
earth, the stoiy of the succession ol life on the earth, and the continuous opeia 
tion of natural forces He may come to realize that the foices which have operated 
in the past are much the same as those that are operating today 

This descuption may serve to indicate that it is not the statement of the con 
ception that should in any sense be considered the ob]ecLive, but rather the 
building up of a background of ideas and expeiiences which aie involved in the 
conception and which, in turn, make the conception nndeistandable and ac 
ceptable to the learnei as well as uselul m interpreting new expeiiences It is 
not meinori/ation of facts that should be considered the goal but the growth 
of the individual along the lines of the piofound truths ol science 

Supplementing this list is a one by Robeitson who presents a list of^“ 
“113 dcfensibly stated principles and subsidiary principles appropiiate 
to serve as ultimate goals of science teaching in the elementary schools" 
Anothei most impoitant list, but originally published for a cliffeient 
purpose, IS one compiled by the National Council of English Teacheis 
They asked leaders in some of the subject fields to list the outstanding 
concepts of their fields as a point ol depaiture in integiatiiig the experi¬ 
ences The result is a list in A Correlated Curriculum which can be 
utilized m selecting science expeiiences 

Concepts are developmental The discussion of concejits in Chapter 9 
was adequate to show the increasing development of concepts in children. 

1 C Craig, 1947, op c%t , pp 8-9 lly peiniission ol Ginu and Company 
loMaiun L Robertson, "The Selection of Science Principles Suitable as Goals o£ 
Instruction m the Elementaiy Schools,’ Science Education, Vol 19, Febiuaiy, Apnl, 
19*i''n pp 1-4, 6S-70 

11 Ruth Maiy Weeks, chairman, A Correlated Cumenhun, a publication of the 
National Council o£ Teachers of English (New York, Appleton Centuiy-CroCts, Inc, 
1936), pp 14 16 
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Children come to school with niciiiy science concepts Some of these aie 
accuiate, oLheis most inaccuiate Some repiesent observation only and 
some lepresent in tei pi elation 

d he best illustration of the kinds of concepts childien have when they 
enter school deals with the moon A study of these concepts would give a 
basis foi beginning instiuction Each teacliei can well use a modification 
of the technique with her class Haupt/® m leportmg the expciiment, 
stated that, “No change in the woiding ol the concejits has been made, 
the statements are as made by the childien The classification is aitilicuil 
in the sense that it emerged aftei the lessons We did not know beloie- 
hand the categories under which the statements would fall The only 
oigani/.ation known to the chikUen was that implied by the suggestion 
'let's talk about the moon ’ ” 

Concepts Depending Upon CoNCEvrs Thai Go 

Observation Alone Beyond Ouservation 

B 

■^Iheie is no real face m the moon 

There arc big holes in the moon 
Holes make the moon look as if it is a 
man 

The moon is made of rocks and moun¬ 
tains 

The moon is made of light weight stone 

Clouds cover the moon and make it 
look like a face in the moon 

The moon is filled with ivatei 
Theie is no watei on the moon, loi the 
water would put the gases out 

The moon has no gravity This gravity, 
holds you down It is like magic 
Things would float along without gray 
ity If I jumped, and the giavity went 
away, 1 would just float around They 
shot a new kind of bomb m the an 
and they can’t find the bomb yet 

Size 

The moon is smaller than the eaith The moon is higgei than the eaith 
Mo Lions 

The moon moves The moon goes lound the eaith once a 

The moon goes highei and highei month (The child insisted upon plac- 
in the evening mg a diagram on the blackboard of the 

moon revolving about the earth, eic- 
^ plaining as she diew ) 

IS Geoigc W Haupt, “Fust Giadc Concepts ot the Moon,” Science Education, Vol 32, 
Octobei, 19 18, pp 258 262 


A 

Surface and Composition 

I never saw a face on the moon 
I see a face in the moon 
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CoNCEPis Depending Upon 
Observaiion Alone 

A 

Moonlight 

None 


Phases 

Sometimes I see two moons, a finger 
nail moon and a round moon 

The moon is not always round It 
IS hlce a hanana sometimes Real 
skinny 

The moon looks like a finger nail 
Sometimes the finger nail goes the 
other way 


Concepts That Go 
Beyond Observation 

B 

The sun shines on the moon 
We see the sun shining on the moon 

The sun leflecLs on the moon 
The sun shines down on the little 
moon Then this moon lellects the sun 
light. 

Clouds cover the moon and make it dif¬ 
ferent shapes 

I think that the sun reflects on that 
side of the moon This makes it dif 
lerent shapes 

We see the sunlight shining on the 
moon Then the moon shows us dif 
ferent shapes 


III INTEREST—WHAT ROLE DOES IT PLAY IN SELECTING 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES? 

Interest of individual class Science offers the i idlest possible experi¬ 
ences for boys and girls In probably no other aiea in the elementary 
school IS there the vital interest already developed and waiting to be 
utilized by the clever teacher The necessity is not to stimulate but ratliei 
to guide the experiences so that they will increase the pupil's undcistand- 
mgs and enjoyment of his enviionment Implicit in this guiding process 
is the need to deal with materials and concepts that aie suitable to the 
maturation level of the diild Only a careful study oi children will reveal 
which ones are most effective at certain ages Research has revealed con¬ 
siderable about interests, but most important to the individual teacher 
are the interests of the boys and girls of her class 

An embarrassment of riches is the pioblem in selecting science experi¬ 
ences rather than a dearth of materials There arc innumerable possibili¬ 
ties that could be used in the dassioom The teachei is faced with the 
task of selecting the most valuable There aie many aids to help in the 
piocess of selection, but in most schools the teacher is ultimately respon¬ 
sible for the deteimination of the expeiiences of her class The course of 
study may offer many suggestions, available reading mateiials may be a 
factor, ultimate concepts to be developed and studies of childien's inter¬ 
ests should all contribute to providing a basis of selection These sources 
supplemented by the interests and the understandings of hei own pupils 
should enable the teacher to guide her children through experiences 
which have great value for them Scientific concepts and studies of scien 
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tific interests of children supplement one another in the final determina¬ 
tion of experiences 

Evidence on science inteiests One difficulty is that science inteiests in 
youngsters are lelatively unstable Fitzpatiick, thiough an analysis o£ the 
testimony of pupils as to interests, has shown that only 30 to 40 per cent 
are reasonably consistent and reliable 

Another difficulty has been the conflicting evidence when one study of 
interest is compaied with another Vaiiations occur which may be clue 
to differences in methods, time, and preference of the one making the 
study Probably the outstanding implication from numerous studies is a 
verification of the hypothesis presented in Chapter 4 that the environ¬ 
ment is the principal influencing factor in the acquisition of inteiests 

There are some general statements concerning science interests of ele¬ 
mentary pupils which are justifiable from the many studies dealing with 
the problem These are 

1 Interests are influenced by seasonal changes 

2 The child is primarily interested in himself and his social relations and 
secondarily in objects in his environment 

3 Processes involving manipulation and investigation seem to stimulate in¬ 
terest, indicating that different methods using similar materials would result m 
a diffieient degree of interest 

4 There are some sex differences in interest, foi instance boys are more 
interested in mechanics than are girls These differences can be partially ac¬ 
counted for by diffeiences in the environment Boys’ interests m science are more 
intense than girls’ 

5 Young children are primarily concerned with “How?” and "Why?” 

6 Age differences aie noticeable For instance, young children are most 
interested in plants and animals, whereas adolescents become inteiested in 
biological sciences 

7 Individual teachers should make studies of the science interests of their 
pupils which can be used as points of departure m providing experiences 

8 Children want help in interpreting the facts and situations they observe 


IV BASIC GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

The same general principles apply in guiding science experiences that 
apply in guiding experiences in all areas of the elementary school FIow- 
evei, in addition theie is a list of principles especially adapted to science 
which IS sufficiently valuable, so that eveiy teacher working in this area 

10 r L Fitzpatiick, “Pupil Testimony Conceining Their Science Interests,” Teachers 
College Record, Vol 38, Febiuary, 1937. pp 381-388 

2 0 Foi liuthei evaluations of inteiest studies see 

W C CioxLon, Science in the Elementary School (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1937), pp 92-98 

F L Fitzpatrick, Science Interests (New York, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1936) 

F D Curtis, Thud Digest of Investigations in the Teaching of Science (Plulatlclplna, 
Bltikiston Company, 1939) (See also Fust Digest, 1926, Second Digest, 1931) 

N Elched Bingham and Joe Young West, “Aims and Purposes of Science Teaching," 
Review of Educational Research, Vol 18, October, 1918, pp 297-298 
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should be familiar with it. J C. Parker developed and piesentcd this hst 
in the Fort Worth course of study in elementary science 

Significant Basic Princii’lfs 

1 Science involves looking at the common acts and tacts o£ everyday life m 
a new way—the way of experimental thinking 

2 The science program must accord stiess to the social and personal sig 
nificance and possibilities of all facts and principiles 

3 The usual, the home neighborhood, the actual environment, both physical 
and biological, must be stressed rather than the unusual oi the amazing This 
should not rule out the use of "foreign” illustrative materials 

4 It IS essential that science in the elementary school be liberal and cultural 
rather than vocational 

5 Understanding of the concepts will not be achieved thiough their memoriza 
tioii but rather by the piling up of experiences through which the student will 
gradually arrive at significant understanding and make applications of under 
standings The vicarious experiences of the pupils should, in many instances, be 
supplemented or displaced by direct expeiiences 

6 All experiences included should be real, challenging, and intimsically 
worth while to the children 

7 It is deemed essential that the students actively and purposively paiticipate 
in the experiences 

8 Within the terra experiences should be included experimenting, observing, 
reading, discussing, constructing, excursions, games, gaidening, expression ac 
tivities, keeping records, planning, collecting, analyzing, etc 

9 Subject-matter is of necessity an integral part of the progiam, but should 
be considered as a means to an end—that of understanding and utilizing basic 
elements and concepts 

10 It IS imperative that science in the elementary school should not become 
associated with indoor study only The classroom and the materials of instruction 
must include the whole of life 

11 The units are, to a large extent, independent of one another Consequendy 
the order m which they are taken is of no gieat importance The science units 
should be closely related to, and when possible, correlated with experiences in 
other areas In many instances science units and activities will naturally grow 
out of experiences in other areas 

12 Many questions important to science have never been answered Procedure 
m teaching science must recognize tins fact 

13 Teachers of science m elementary schools must recognize the fact that 
content is not true for all time m such a manner that will prevent the student's 
developing the idea that it is Man’s conception of truth changes 

14 The development of social sensitivity on the part of each pupil is of 
pai amount impoitance The teacher should take advantage of every opportunity 
to increase the pupil’s awareness and understanding of the social aspects of 
science 

15 Satisfactory development of attitude requires that the teacher carefully 
exhibit respect for the personality of each pupil 

16 The organization and procedure must insure experience in problem- 
solving, which IS the nature ol science 

2 1 Fort Worth Public Schools, Science, A Tentative Course of Study for Grade Six 
(Foit Woith, Texas, 1937), pp 3-5 Certain of these apply especially to their course of 
study, such as item 11, but these are pertinent to most courses 
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17 The learning situalions must include those in which the scientific 
geneiahzation is acquired, those in which it is applied, and those in which 
understandings are tested 

18 There must be some activities that make it possible £or the student to 
measure his progress 

19 The ordei of diiliculty must be such that students tliiough reasonable effort 
may gain the satisfaction of accomplishment 

20 The laboratory work should have the cliaracteiistics of experience-getting 
work lather than those of illustrative or confiimatory work 

21 The lets find out attitude should be encouraged and attempts to *'find 
out" carefully guided into acceptable methods 

22 Piocedure in science must at all times attempt to present the truth Dis- 
toitious should be avoided All explanations by way of the mystic should he 
omitted Superstitions should be noted as such 

23 Much time and energy must be devoted to activities which will insure 
significant understanding of the meaning of terms employed. The degiee of 
success achieved depends to a large extent upon making meanings of woicls 
What do rotate, expand, contract, density, condense, vibration, adaptations, etc 
mean to children? 

V SCIENCE EXPERIENCES—what TYPES? 

Developing scientific thinking through expeiience Experiences in 
science provide the situations m which learning takes place The selec¬ 
tion and direction ol expeiiences are the determining factors in the ex¬ 
tent to which learning actually takes place A miscellaneous collection of 
unrelated experiences will lesult in lelatively little pupil growth. A care¬ 
fully planned series of experiences leading toward the formulation of an 
understanding or a generalization will prove much more effective in the 
learning of most pupils An example of a series of activities selected to 
develop an understanding is shown in the material taken from the Foit 
Worth course in the following section 

In the practice of utilizing activities to provide the learning situations, 
one of the weakest spots is that so many teachers feel that any activity is 
valuable as long as it is an activity Little or no attention is paid by an 
all too large percentage of the teachers to the outcomes which lesult from 
the activities More and more atteniion is being given to results ol the 
experiences, to the changes made m pupils as the end lather than the 
activity Itself as the end 

Experiences are utilized in the solution of children’s problems They 
are, in science, principally of two types, activities involving (1) the collec¬ 
tion and evaluation of data, and those involving (2) the oiganizalion and 
presentation of data Thus the learning proceduie consists of three steps. 

1 A farmidatian of the problem Problems should be clearly stated so that 
childien understand to what it is they wish an answer Laige problems need to be 
bioken down suificiently so that they are dear 

2 The collection and evaluation of data The transition between steps one and 
tiTO is a stumbling block loi many tcadieis Here is wheie careful planning 
needs to be done with the pupils so that they understand dcaily what they 
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are going to do The extent ol the planntng depends upon the type ol individuals 
and their previous experiences Time spent on learning techniques involved ui 
obtaining inlormation is most piofitable, tor the actual mlormation gathered 
may not transfer to anothci situation, but the technique can be utilized again 
and again 

Obtaining and evaluating data in science will involve such types ot cxpciiences 
as making collections, taking exclusions, caiing toi animals, giowing plants, iiam 
mg and identiEymg, obseiving, analysing, experimenting, listening, reading, and 
testing 

During this phase of the work the development ot problem solving and the 
use ot scientific attitude ot mind should receive special emphasis Important 
highlights under both ol these purposes are given in the Ohio course 23 

To develop ability in pioblem solving, critical thinking, reflective 
thin lung 

Discovering problems 
Defining problems 

Planning situations, expeiiments, and the selection of materials 
through which problems can be solved 
Developing the ability to make caietul observations 
Recording data—keeping records 
Drawing inferences and conclusions from data 
Testing validity of results 

Applying pimciples and geneiali/ations discovcied in one situation 
to similar situations 

Growing in interest and faith on the part ot each individual in Ins 
own ability to solve problems 

To develop the disposition and the ability lo maintain and me the 
scientific attitude of mind 

Tendency to look tor cause and efiect relationships 
Sensitive curiosity concerning reasons for happenings 
Willingness to consider evidence objectively 
Willingness to suspend judgment 

Cautiousness m announcing and accepting ideas about the environ 
ment 

Habit of weighing evidence with lespect to its peitmence, sound¬ 
ness and adequacy 

Respect for anothei's point ol view, ojren mindeclness and willing¬ 
ness to be convinced by evidence 

3 The Olganizalion and pie\enlnlion of data This will involve such types of 
experiences as expressing graplucally, constructing, willing, exhibiting, planning 
(m most cases), dramatizing, discussing, recoiding and listing, and cslheLic ex 
pression Obtaining the infoimation does not solve the problem It is of no value 
unless It is well piesentecl Too often in science the experiences which lead to 
the obtaining of inloimation are considered sulRcient and the techniques foi 
presenting the information are neglected 

Illustrations ol actual science experiences are listed under each type 
in the following list 

22 Ohio State Depaitinent of Education, Science Education foi the Elementaiy 
Schools of Ohio (Columbus, Ohio, The depaitmcnt, 1915), pp 12 and 17 
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SCIENTIFIC EXFERIENCES 

CoLLLCllNG AND liVALUAllNG DaIA 

Taking excuisions 

1 Take a walk where there are wild flowers 

2 Visit a nursery 

3 Visit the local dairy 

4 Visit a radio studio 

Making collections 

1 Make a picture book of birds 

2 Make a collection of wild flowers 

3 Make a collection of different kinds of soil 

4 Show mechanical progress thiough pictures 

Caiing tor animals 

1 Put an ant nest in a jai, feed them 

2 Bring a pet to school and caie foi him for a day. 

3 What can be done for small birds? 

4 How do you care for your pets? 

Growing 

1 Grow bulbs for class observation 

2 Plant floweis in pots in the room 

3 Plant a school garden 

Naming and identifying 

1 Locate the Big Dipper 

2 Identify flower specimens 

3 Name the weeds found m your community 

4 Label the kinds of soil you collected 

Observing (immediate, long periods) 

1 Watch a nest of ants from day to day 

2 Look at the teeth of your pets 

3 Do all dandelion seeds fall ncai the mother plant? 

4 Observe the work of the wind 

Analyzing (contrasting, compaimg, classifying) 

1 Compaie amount of difteient soils washed away 

2 List health habits necessaiy for certain occupations 

3 What equipment is in youi home that did not exist fifty yeais ago? 

4 What types of clouds usually bring ram? 

Experimenting 

1 Drop a magnet into a box ol tacks What happens? 

2 How much water is absorbed by various soils? 

3 Why do some objects float and some sink? 

4 Does a magnetized needle float? 

Listening 

1 Do the grasshoppeis make any noise? 

2 Get a bee expert to talk ' 

3 Ask the florist how he cares for his plants 

4 Comb your hair lapidly. hold the comb close Do you hear anything? 
Beading 

1 Study life history of insects 

2 Study the lives of Pasteur, Nightingale 

.3 Find out about the development ol the steam-engine 
4 Read stones of wild animals 
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10 As many applications to everyday life situations and problems as possible 
should be made from an experiment 

Environment-centered experiences. Immediate environment is one of 
the iichcsL sources for science experiences Teachcis need to take mven 
tory of these opportunities If a local couise of study is to be constiucted 
It should include the science opportunities especially valuable withm the 
local environment A lew constants aie weathei, plant life, and animal 
hie Possibilities £oi excmsions vary, but a few aie suggested, some of 
which may be applicable 

Weather oppoi tumties 


clouds 

wind 

ice 

snow 

storms 


sleet 

hail 


Plant life 

seeds 

trees 

bulbs 

fruits 

flowers 

grass 

vegetables 

plants 


Animal life 

birds 

dogs 

frogs 

squirrels 

cats 

cocoons and moths 

fdim animals 

gold-fish 

bees 

hens 

zoo animals 


Possibilities for excursions 

airpoi t 

gaidens 

radio broadcasting i 

bottling works 

gas works 

tion 

bridges 

grocery 

railroad 

cleaning and dyeing 

hospital 

sewage-disposal plant 

plant 

ice-cream plant 

ships 

construction 

ice plant 

steam-shovels 

creamery 

laundry 

stieet-cars 

electric-light plant 

machine shop 

telegraph office 

factories 

museum 

telephone oflice 

farms 

park 

water works 

fire department 

pet store 

woods 

florist 

printing plant 

zoo 

fruit stands 


VI HOW, ARE SCIENCE EXPERIENCES ORGANIZED? 

Plans of organization. Science, as well as arithmetic, may be consideied 
as being in a transitional period In many places if any work is done with 
science, it is offered as a sepaiate formalized subject In other situations 
separate science units are taught, such as a unit on bees In still fewei, 
but in an increasing number of school systems, teachcis are utilizing 
science opportunities whenever they occur The source of the expeii- 
cnces IS in the larger unit, and the problems aie solved whether they 
depend upon art, arithmetic, social-studies, or science materials 
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Science does have an impoitant place in the elcmentaiy piogram 
Handled incidentally, it will mean that children will have relatively little 
science Teachers are apt to he pooily tiamed and the subject becomes 
neglected 

The cuinculum has become very crowded The process of adding has 
gone on without any suggestion as to what can be eliminated It is easy 
enough to plan a series of expeiiences in science, in conservation, in 
health, in safety, but it is not easy to fit these into the child's day This 
point is fuither discussed on pages 255 and 256 

How can the school day be organized to include all important experi¬ 
ences? Foi most schools and most teachers it is felt that a science unit 
should be in piogiess as well as a social studies unit 

It IS only the very unusual teacher who is sufficiently familiar with all 
learnings needed by children and sufficiently expert to provide the bal¬ 
ance to integrate all expeiience around a central unit 

Language arts and enrichment activities could be correlated with these 
two units, in addition some separate expeiiences would be needed 

If a core of science units is developed, the woik in health (see Chapter 
13), safety, and conservation should in most cases be included Since 
the areas with which the piactice of conseivation deals aie soil, water, 
forests, glasses, and other vegetation, wild life, minerals, and recieation 
and scenic resources, it is an important aiea ol science All implications 
for conservation need to be developed in each science unit 

The organization ol large units of science does not preclude many 
science experiences going on at the same time Shoit experiments quite 
unrelated to the larger unit may arise from an interest ol some pupil, or 
be suggested by something lead, or be unusually timely Por instance, the 
day this was being written was the fiist day of spring Does this suggest 
any science oppoitunities to you? 

There are advantages and disadvantages to each type of organization 
followed It is so obvious as to need only a remmdei that what appears m 
the punted course of study may diffei greatly from what is actually taking 
place m the classrooms of a given city oi state It is also trite to mention 
that the best teacher may do a wondeiful job with the poorest possible 
written course of study and the poorest teacher may do a teiriblc job 
with the best course of study Examples aie included to illustrate m what 
manner various places aie approaching a solution of then science prob¬ 
lem 

One common chaiacteristic of all of the courses is then stress upon 
the teacher as the determining factor of the science work in his or hei 

2DWc (the aiUhois) have aiiived at this opinion after .i careful study of the de¬ 
mands placed upon the elemcntaiy school, a thorough analysis of hundicds of courses, 
the visitation and ohseivatioii of many clnssiooins acioss the nation, and the discussion 
of the issue with numeious ‘leadeis” in elementary cducalion 

= '>roi additional help in conseivalioii see the bibliography tor Large Was Our 
Bounty anti Beard 
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classroom They all state that the course is only a guide and is not meant 
to be followed page by page They also state that no matter what type of 
organization they follow, there are many possibilities to utilize oppoi- 
tunities for science experiences in other than the science peiiod or unit 
These other opportunities, they insist, should be capitalized This point 
of view is one of the most encouraging trends in the newer courses 
There has been consideiable improvement in many of the courses 
since Craig’s critical comments In many cases the criticisms "non-func- 
tional, accidental to the school piogram, emphasis on obseivation and 
identification” still could well be applied. Health, while weighted heaviest 
in the ranking of objectives in his study, was conspicuous by its meager 
ness in much of the material examined tlowever, many schools are now 
doing a great deal in relation to health 

An overview of plans The difference between programs is primarily 
in the method of organization California has listed topics with outcomes 
and presented samjile science and social-studies units showing how science 
understandings and expeiicnces may be developed and utilized Ohio has 
grouped understandings and suggested expeiiences Cleveland and Oie- 
goh have used problems and concepts Courses of study which give a 
number of science units on each grade are represented by illustrations 
from Oregon, Glens Falls, New York, and Madison, Wisconsin Fort 
Worth is used as an example of a course consisting of a series of units, 
each of which was constructed to develop certain basic concepts in science 
Pasadena is an example of an elementaiy curriculum built aiound ccitain 
units m the social studies The science opportunities in these units have 
been analyzed and piesented Supplementing these experiences are other 
science experiences which would not come from the social-studies units, 
but which are valuable 

There is no attempt to evaluate the relative worth oi the various 
approaches That could only be done in terms of pupil outcomes They 
are all defensible in teims ol the modern philosophy and psychology of 
the elementary school In some cases they were developed in then special 
manner to meet the needs of the group of teachers with whom they weie 
working It is obvious that certain courses supply much more help to 
teachers than do others They are piesented in some detail in order that 
the directions of various science programs may be more thoroughly 
understood 

Using children’s problems. Some schools organize their science program 
around problems which aiise from the children’s interest in interpreting 
their environment and from their need to solve their problems ol living 
in such areas as health, safety, homemaking, and conservation Illustra- 

2 7 Gerald S Craig, Certain Techniques Based on Developing a Course of Study for 
Science for the Horace Mann Elementary School, GonLiibutions to Education, No 276 
(New York, Teacheis College, Colninbia Llniveisity, 1927) 
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tions of the type of program are given by Far ton =8 on the first and fourth 
gi ades 

Here aie some pioblcms first giade cliildien set up because of their 
interest in interpreting their environment 

1 What makes the rain come down? 

2 Wheie does the rain come from? 

3 How does the sun help the ram to come? 

4 Does the wind help? 

5 What makes the snow? 

6 How does the snow help? 

7 How do the plants get water? 

8 Where does the w.iter we put on the plants go? 

9 What makes wet clothes get dry? 

10 Wheie docs the water go m our cleaning rags when we hang them tip to 
dry? 

All ol these problems were not set up at the beginning of the study 
Several arose as the work progressed, and as the dnldien sought answcis 
which would help them interpret their environment 

Children also meet pioblems of living in their classiooms As a fotuth 
grade class at the beginning of dre school teim planned how to make 
then classioom livable and attiactive, these questions were set up 

1 What kinds ol plants will be best for our room? How many do we need? 

2 What shall we put in the window box? 

3 How many new flower pots do we need? 

4 What kind of soil is needed? 

5 Where can we get the soil? 

6 Wheie can we get the additional plants we shall need? 

7 What color should we pamt the window box and the old flower pots? 

8 How can we arrange the plants to look pretty? What is meant by a balanced 
arrangement? 

9 How should we care for our plants? 

10 Which plants need more water than odiers? Why? 

11 Which plants need more sun than others? Why? 

12 What does the sun do foi plants? 

As the fourth grade solved these problems they used content from 
science, art, and consumer mathematics. 

Both types of pioblems—those which aie chiefly for the purpose of in- 
terpieting the environment and those which enable childien to solve some 
immediate problem of living—aie important and are mten elated in the 
woik of the children 

Background material California approached the problem by a different 
method Recognizing the lack of preparation of the aveiage classioom 
teacher in science, the state department sponsoicd a senes of fifty-two 
monthly bulletins Each of them piesented a different science topic espe- 

2 8 Daisy Paiton, "The Selling of Science m the Eleraentaiy Piogiam,” Science Edu¬ 
cation, Vol 32, October, 1948, pp 267-272 
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cially usable as source material foi the teacher The fact that the pam¬ 
phlets were largely background material developed by subject-mattei 
experts lather than suggestions lor a teaching unit limited their usefulness 
somewhat 

Their more recent volume Science in the Elementary School provides 
the most comprehensive treatment of science of any city or state publica¬ 
tion Suggestions on point of view, using science materials, desiiable 
outcomes and experiences on various levels, and illustrative units are 
given The illustrations show how strictly science units can be developed 
and also how science experiences and concepts evolve from a social 
studies unit It has excellent reference material and a comprehensive 
index to science books for children. 

Understandings and experiences Often science experiences are pro 
vided without too much considei ation of the important concepts oi 
understandings which need to be developed The Ohio Bulletin has 
chapters dealing with living things, weather, machines, the earth, magnets 
and electricity, and health and nutiition Each chapter lists the basic 
understandings to be developed m the area, such as for living things 

What aie the baste understandings involved in the study oj living things^ 

All plants and animals need air, water, warmth, light and food 
There is an interdependence between animals and plants 
Each living thing produces its own kind of living organism 
Living things adjust themselves to seasonal change 

Living things are adapted in various ways to suivivc similar environmental 
conditions 

Thiougli the interdependence of living things and the struggle for existence 
a balance tends to be maintained among the many forms of life 

Then basic understandings arc listed for three age levels six-eight 
year olds (first and second grades), eight-ten year olds (third and fouith 
grades), ten-twelve year olds (fifth and sixth giades) The detailed sug¬ 
gestions aie outlined under questions which children ask Under each 
question activities and experiments are suggested with the “basic under¬ 
standings to be discovered" suggested opposite the activities Excerpts 
from the “Suggested Experience for Six to Eight Year Old Children” 
illustrate the material 

Basic Understandings to 

Activities and Experiments Be Discovered 

What aie the diffeiences between living things and things not alive^ 

1 Name the living things in the room Living things are different from 

Name the things in the room that things that are not alive 

are not alive 

20 California State Depaitment of Education (Sacramento, California, 1945), 418 pp 
This volume IS as tine a professional contribution as their two Teacher's Guides 

30 Ohio State Depaitment of Education, Science Education for the Elementary 
Schools of Ohio (Columbus, Ohio, 1945) 

31 Ibid , p 4B 
12 Ibid, p 45 
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Activities and Experiments 

4 Observe a mother cat feeding her 
kittens Watch a hen with her baby 
chicks Watch a mother bird feeding 
liei young 

6 Find many different kinds of seeds 

8 Soak pea seeds, radish seeds, etc 
Examine each kind Does each kind 
have a seed coat? a tiny plant? food 
for the plant? 


Basic Understanding to 
Be Discovered 
Living things have young 


There are many different kinds of 
seeds 

There are many different kinds of 
seeds 


The value of such a presentation is that it suggests many experiences 
and experiments The work cannot become merely a “reading about" 
science The second important value is that it focuses attention upon the 
basic undeistandings which need to be developed The inclusion of health 
and nutrition helps to relate the programs in science and health 
Another illustration of the same method is in the Cleveland, Ohio 
couise The examples are taken from the fourth grade The work of 
the fourth grade is organized under eight units as follows 


Unit I— How Are All The Things Of The World Grouped? 

Unit II— How Do Living Things Grow? 

Unit III—Why Do Living Things Need Air And Water? 
Unit IV— How Do We Know The Earth Is Moving? 

Unit V—What Heavenly Bodies Can We See In The Sky? 

Unit VI— How Do Magnets Work? 

Unit VII—What Plants Need Our Protection? 

Unit VIII— How Can We Make A Garden? 


Within each unit suggested pioblems are listed, followed by suggested 
activities, basic understandings Clever illustrations are used m the margin 
to make the points more vivid to teachers (omitted heie) 


Suggested 

Problems 

V Hov) can you tell 
a plant from an ani¬ 
mal? 


Suggested AcxiviriES 
Bring out the fact that plants move 
as they grow However, plants can¬ 
not move flora one place to another, 
as animals can, because their roots 
hold them m the ground 


Basic Understand¬ 
ings 

5 Many animals 
a have legs, 
wings, or fins 
b can see, feel, 
hear, taste, 
and smell 
c eat plants or 
othei ani¬ 
mals 


’ ^ Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education, Science Cowse of Study, Fourth Giade 
(Cleveland, Ohio, 1913) 

31/bid, p 22 

3 3 Ibid, p 27 
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Suggested 

Problems 


Suggested Activities 


Basic Understand 

INGS 


From the study of specimens and 
pictures, find the jiarts that help 
ceitain animals to move from place 
to place—as fins, wings, legs 
Through observation and discussion, 
bring out the facts that many ani¬ 
mals can see, hear, smell, taste, and 
feel, but plants cannot 


Suggest that the children name as 
many animals and as many plants 
as they can 

The childien can now divide all the 
living things into two groups, and 
label these two groups—PLANTS— 
ANIMALS 


Most plants' 
n cannot move 
from place to 
place, but 
they move as 
they grow 
b have roots, 
steins, leaves, 
flowers, and 
seeds 

c make tlieir 
own food 


Units emphasizing concepts A number o£ courses use the term concepts 
rather than understandings Actually theie is little to distinguish between 
the terms as used Two interesting state courses are those of Oregon and 
Utah 

Oregon divides the entiie field o£ science xnto three areas living things, 
energy and mechanics, and the earth and the universe Each axea has one 
or moie units suggested £or each grade. Each unit is developed with a 
suggested approach, outline oi concepts, suggested experiences which 
develop these concepts, references, and visual aids The program is based 
upon an "expanding conceptual pattern ’’ 

The sequence is shown in the units suggested under "Living Things” 


Living Things 

Grade 1 How do our plant and animal friends live? 

2 Flow do hvmg Lliuigs differ? 

3 How do plants and animals live and grow? 

4 How do we group the things we find about us? 

5 How do living things live together? Flow can plants and animals be 
made more useful? 

6 How are plant and animal bodies different? 

What do the rocks tell us about plants and animals? 

7 How do scientists work? 

How are living things alike? 

Flow are living things fitted to their habitat? 

Why do we need different kinds of foods? 

How IS the balance of life maintained? 

8 How do oui bodies work? 

How does hie continue on earth? 

3B Oiegon State Depaitment of Public Instruction, Science for Oieeon Schools fSaleiii, 
Oiegon, 1948), pp 23-24 
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An example of the material is taken from a tliird grade unit 


How Do Plants and Animals Live and Giowf o 


Unit Concepts Suggested Experiences 


Materials 


Land and water 
plants and animals 
have many ways of 
adaptation suited 
to the places m 
which they live 


Observe how plants and animals live 
in different places such as tiees, ground, 
and water 

Construct and maintain balanced 
aquaria and ten aria 
Collect homes of animals, such as wasp 
nests, bird nests, and soil with earth 
worms Observe different body struc¬ 
tures for different ways and different 
places of living 

Make a chart with pictures of animals 
which spend all life in water, animals 
which spend part of life in water, ani¬ 
mals which spend all life on land, am 
mals which fly—live in air 


Aquaria and ter- 
raiia, jars and con¬ 
tainers for insect 
and plant life 


Pictmes which 
show diffeient 
body structuies of 
birds and animals 


Utah organizes science under ten majoi science generalizations or 
concepts and chvided into three groups kindergarten through second 
grade, grades three and four, and giades five and six Meanings to he 
developed in the primaiy grades are simple and increase in complexity 
in the intermediate grades 

The major concepts which aie stressed are* 

The Physical Environment Affects Living Organisms 

The Universe is Composed of Many Bodies that Affect Each Other 

Organisms are Adapted to Live in the Physical Environment 

Organisms are Interdependent 

The Earth Has Not Always Been as It Is Now 

Microorganisms are Harmful and Useful to Man 

Man Has Learned How to Care for His Body 

Weather and Climate Help Determine the Behavior of Man 

Man Learns to Use Natural Forces to Improve His Ways of Living 

Man Makes Use of the Materials of the Earth 


Each major concept is subdivided into a numbei of minor concepts 
appropriate to the giacle level with suggested experiences 

Concepts with teacher-backgiound material—Glens Falls An excellent 
separate couise of study in science is repiesented by Glens Falls, New 
York Here again the point of view is that the mateiial is suggestive to 
the teacher, rather than m the form of definite units to be taught by 
the teacher A few statements from the couise will serve to illustrate their 
approach. 

3 7 Ibid , p 30 

33 Utah State Department of Public Instruction, Science Supplement to a Teaching 
Guide for the Elementary Schools (Salt Lake City, Utah, lOlG) 

30 Glens Falls Public Schools, Elementary School Science (Glens Falls. New York. 
1936), Vol I, ''Introduction,’’ p 1 
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Emphasis is placed on d:e maximum use of available equipment and of the 
local environment 

It IS sincerely hoped that this syllabus will be regarded as flexible rather than 
rigid, and as suggestive rather than inclusive The topical organization, especially 
of the primary grades, is designed to insure flexibility Several topics may be 
grouped in a large unit Selected material may be integrated in a broad unit of 
work In the final analysis the interest of each class is the determining factor in 
choosing science material 

Any class may choose material listed under a lower grade or under a higher 
grade, according to its particular needs and interests 

The r61e of the classroom teacher is the same m science as it is with the teaching 
of any elementary school subject It is that of a guide who will select and en 
courage science interests, will aid in their development, and will make functional 
the information and attitudes acquired from the pursuit of interests 

After a topic is selected it is necessary to provide meaningful experiences that 
will lead to an understanding of the larger objectives Such experiences should be 
varied 

There are a number of units given on each grade level These units 
are usually fairly shoit and built around one idea, such as “Seashore 
Life Differs from Pond Life" (grade two) The organization within each 
unit IS especially valuable if most of the teachers who are to use the 
material are weak in the actual subject-matter of science Each unit 
contains the following sections 

I Major objectives 
H Essential meanings 

III Suggested content 

IV Suggested activities 
V References 

The organization of the six years’ work follows somewhat the idea of 
Craig, a spiral plan A number of concepts are covered on each grade 
level, then these concepts are broadened on the higher grade levels This 
method seems to be acceptable especially where the units are organized 
science units Actually concepts in such courses as the Pasadena one are 
developed in the same manner, but the progression is not so apparent 

Some concept of the material covered can be obtained from the state¬ 
ments concerning the work of the kindergarten 

We regard the kindergarten as a first step in a seven-year sequence of ele 
mentary education, and we regard science as an integral part of the kindeigarten 
program Since the function of science is to help orient the child in his physical 
environment, it is important that a continuous science program should begin 
widi the beginning years of the child’s school life, gratifying a natural curiosity, 
and an intense interest in what goes on about him 

The topics are suggestive, and need not necessarily represent an entire kinder 
garten program The material may be motivated in science units It may arise 
in correlation with any interest or study of the group It may often be incidental 

Living Things are Different from Things that Are Not Alive 
Living Things Prepare for Winter 
How to Take Care of Our Pets 
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Seeds Make Plants 
The Stones Around Us 
The Sun 
The Stars 
The Moon 

Some Trees that Keep Their Leaves All Winter 
Water Changes Its Form 
We Can Make Steam 
Smoke 

More on concepts with background mateiial—AJndison Another ex¬ 
ample of a carefully developed course organized by units is the Madison, 
Wisconsin, course The assumption is that many teachcis lack a science 
background, so the units contain much background material 
The unit outline with brief comments is as follows 

I Objectives 

A Understandings 

The most important understandings are closely listed and serve as 
excellent directors for the teacher Examples are those from the fourth- 
grade unit on hird friends 

1 Man is dependent upon plants foi life Without buds plants 
would be destroyed by insects 

2 Birds help keep a balance in nature 

3 All birds do some good, a very few are considered hainiful 

4 Birds save men millions of dollars every year 

5 Birds are found all over the world in every sott of habitat 

6 Many of the natural habitats of birds have been destroyed by 
man’s draining marshes and cutting trees 

7 Birds are structurally adapted to then mode of living 
B Information 

A detailed outline of information lelated to the understandings 

II Mateiials needed 

Lists a number of suggestions 

III Activities 

Suggests a long list of activities, visual materials, classified references 
and activities correlated with other fields 

IV Vocabulaiy 

Lists of technical terms 

V Coirelatian with healthy safety and citizenship 
VI Judging results 

A number of suggestions for evaluation 

VII Bibliography 

A For teachers 
B For pupils 

■u' Madison City Schools, Natuial Science (Madison, Wis , 1937) 

Ibid, Grade IV, p 31 
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The Madison units are a help to the teacher in dealing with the worth¬ 
while things in science 'A definite attempt has been made to assure that 
the unit, as it develops with the pupils, will be directed toward important 
understandings in the field of science 

Concepts analyzed for leaning elements—Fort Worth. The Fort Worth 
comse ol study offers still another appioach It is a direct application of 
the recommendation of the Thii ty-Fiist Yearbook in utilizing majoi 
concepts in science as a basis of the program Essential science meanings 
or undeistandings have been utilized as the oiganizing factors of the 
piogram These concepts were then analyzed for the learning elements 
which one must understand to understand the concept The final step 
was to list experiences which would deal with these elements 

There is a difference—at least on paper—between the Fort Worth 
method and the Pasadena method which should be cleaily understood 
The presentation of the Pasadena material to the teacher is in terms of 
types of experiences, such as discussion, collection, and experimentation, 
whereas the Fort Worth material is presented under concepts and the 
experiences that will develop those concepts If the Pasadena mateiial is 
based upon as careful analysis as is apparent in the Fort Worth course 
and the teachers are familiar with the concepts to be developed, then the 
Pasadena method might result in a more "integrated” outcome m indi¬ 
viduals The final evaluation of the comparative worth of the various 
methods of organization needs to be made in terms of diffeiences m 
children's learnings To control the situation sufficiently to enable one 
to draw adequate conclusions would be an extremely laborious tash 
Units presented in the Fort Wordi Course of Study in Science are 
organized as follows 

I Objectives 

A Science concepts 
B Desirable outcomes 
II Overview 

HI Suggested approaches 
IV Suggested assimilative material 
V Suggested activities 
VI. Culminating activities 
VII References 
A Teacher 
B Pupil 

C Suggested music 

Visualizing the transition fiom science concepts to learning elements 
to childhood expeiiences can be gained by isolating certain mateiials 
from a unit of work These materials arc from a second grade unit en¬ 
titled "Other Worlds Than This One The Sun, Moon and Stars ” The 
unit outline is adheicd to for the purpose of making more understand¬ 
able the material included under each heading 
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Extracts trom a Si cono Grade Unit on Other Worlds Than 
Tuts One The Sun, Moon and Stars 

I Objectives 

A Science concepts 

1 The earth's position and relation to the sun and moon aie of great 
importance to the life of the earth 
B Desirable outcomes 

1 A knowledge and an understanding of 

d The fact that the sun’s nearness to the earth makes it possible for 
plants, animals, and people to live upon the eaith 

2 An a23preciation of 

b Man’s dependence upon the sun and moon 

II OvEiview 

III Suggested Approaches 

IV Suggested Assimilative Materials 

B The sun provides heat and light for the earth 

1 The sun is a ball of hot gases 
a It gives off heat 

b It gives off light 
c It has no life 

2 The earth gives off only reflected heat and light 

3 The sun lights half the earth at a time 
a Day 

b Night 

4 No stoves or lights on die earth can take the place of the sun 

5 The sun's heat and light give eneigy for giowth to 
a Plants 

b Animals 
c People 

V Suggested Activities 

B 'The sun gives us heat and light 

1 Invite an older child to come in and describe the sim to yonr grade 
The children may write a letter or send a loom reiiresentative to 
give the invitation 

2 Use an electric light, a globe, and an apple to show how the sun 
is a source of light and heat lor the earth and moon 

3 Watch a "sunnse" and a "sunset " 
a When does the earth grow light? 
b When does the earth grow dark? 

4 Discuss such questions as 

a What light can be seen die farthest? 

6 Does It give as much light as the sun? 
c What warms the great outdoors? 
d Could fires warm die earth? 
e What melts snow? 
f What is warmer, day or night? 

12 Foil Woith Public Schools, Science in the Elementary Schools, Giadc Two (Fort 
Worth, Texas, 1934) 
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5 Read “The Sun Heats the Earth," Craig and Baldwin, Pathways in 
Science, II, pp 138 141 

6 Make chaits ol shadows in the moining, noon, and in the evening, 

7 Grow two plants under the same conditions except to give one light 
and keep the othei in the dark 

8 List what animals and people eat 

9 Lead children to see that il plants depend on the sun for food then 
we do too. for animals and people depend on plant life 

10 Observe 

a Cat asleep in sun 
b How sick people seek the sunshine 
r The nurse giving the baby a sun bath 
d Where mother places the indoor plants, etc 

VI Culminating Activities 
VII Refeiences 

Topical approach with desirable outcomes California •*'' lists impor¬ 
tant topics in science for the pnmaiy, intermediate and uppei grades The 
topics for the primary grades are air, amphibians, animals of the ciicus 
and zoo, birds, domestic animals, the earth's surface, electricity, flowers 
and their seeds, gaiclens, heat and cold, insects, spideis, and other arthro¬ 
pods, light, pets, seasons and weather, sound, trees and shiubs, and wild 
animal neighbors Under each topic is a biief discussion followed by a 
list of desiiable outcomes The illustration is from the primary and 
intermediate grades 

Air—Primary Grades 

The knowledge that air is a substance that is capable of supporting balloons, 
airplanes, and kites, and that many things live in air just as fish and ceitain 
plants live in water, should be made clear to the child through observation and 
experimentation Too often the child thinks of air as without substance Simple 
experiences such as blowing the fuzz from a dandelion top, or keeping a toy 
balloon in the air by blowing will show that air in motion exerts force and so 
must have substance 


Desirable Outcomes 

1 Knowledge that air is a substance 

2 Knowledge and understanding that air is a necessity to plant and animal 
life 

Air—Intermediate Grades 

That air is vital to life and important m the service of man is readily under¬ 
stood by the nine- to eleven-year old child The fact that air has weight can be 
demonstrated easily, simply by weighing a basketball in the collapsed state and 
again after inflating it A fairly sensitive scales should be used By observing wind 
mills, the devices used for inflating automobile tires, and the compressed air 
hammers used in street work, children easily giasp the fact that air can be made 
to do useful work for man 

'll Science in the Elementary School, op at 
Ibid , p 81 
Ibid, p 99 
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Concrete evidence that air is a substance is affoidcd by many expel lences lUid 
simple experiments, such as the feel of the wind and ot one’s hieath, punipin'’ 
up a ball or a tire, pushing an inverted tumblei down into a basin of watei and 
noting that no vvatci enteis, and by noting that, when a glass tumbler is inverted 
ovei a burning candle attached to a floating cork, tvatci uses in the glass to le- 
place the oxygen consumed by the candle 

Desnablc Outcomes 

1 Knowledge that the wind is air m motion 

2 Understanding the necessity of air to plant and animal life 

3 Knowledge that air is necessary for burning 

4 Knowledge of some of the uses of air by man 

5 Understanding the relationship of fiesh air to health 

Social-studies units a source Pasadena has organized the woik of the 
elementary schools around several laige units for each year’s woik Listed 
m the course of study are oppoitunities lor science experiences The 
work IS not limited to these opportunities, for they state definitely 

The major interest in science should grow out of the unit of wotk Although 
each unit undertaken is usually rich in science mateiial, the science piogram can¬ 
not be complete if only such mateiials ate used Children arc constantly bung¬ 
ing to class objects or observing phenomena which have little oi no connection 
svith loom activity To ignore or neglect these objects or observations would 
mean suppressing of interests vitally important in the lives of children Through 
this latter type of activity the child leains to know and appreciate the world 
in which he lives Such activities furnish one of the most impotLant outcomes of 
nature education 

Thus it IS indicated that there aie at least two sources of science materials 
those grmwng out of the unit of work or those supplied by objects brought to 
the class by the pupils or phenomena which may interest the child or be ot 
interest to the community But if these two sources fad to supply sufficient mate¬ 
rial for a full and continuous program, the teacher should initiate leads which 
will result in the development of otlier materials 

The implication of this position is that school is a place where children 
live and the teacher is a guide in the business of living It utilizes all 
science interests which arise for furthering pupil growth It also lecog- 
nizcs that science experiences related to the unit of woik and immediate 
science interests may not be sufficient either in bieadth or depth to obtain 
the desiied outcomes The teacher is of necessity the judge of the growth 
that has taken place in her children 

The teacher must either be an expert in relating science to the lives of 
children or considerable help must be given hei The Suggestions to 

■11 Pasadena City Schools, Stiggeiitous to Teachers in Guiding Pupil Expenenres 
(Pasadena, Calif, 1936), p 121 

it Note that the statement reads "m lelating science to the lives of childien ’ not an 
expelt "in science" There is a vast difference between the two A teachei who has a 
major in science may or may not be able to reoiient liei knowledge to result m the 
maxiinuiii growth in children 
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Teachers” provide many of these helps to teachers weak m this area 
First, arc suggested “Grade Expectancies ” These expectancies in science 
are stated in terms of child growth and arc to be used as aids in guiding 
pupil experience lather than as a method of procedure Second, science 
activities aie included in the list of activities given under “Approaches, 
Learning Experiences, and Culminations ” These experiences are not 
labeled science necessarily, but are included under types ol activities 
latlici than being classified as to the area from which they aic chawn 
Thiid, science activities in addition to those which would grow out of the 
unit of work are provided for in a separate section for each grade This 
method, if as well done as in the Pasadena material, provides an excellent 
basis for the teacher to use in providing science experiences and growth 
in science concepts of children 

Illustrative materials are included for the purpose of clarifying then 
method and showing some of the rich possibilities of science mateiial It 
IS only one of the possible methods which might grow out of the same 
philosophy and psychology The Fort Worth, Glens Falls, and California 
courses aie examples of other methods 


Examples from Grade Six 


The 

1 


2 

3 


Giade Ex^jectancies '‘s 

child 

Evidences a continuing interest in nature and science 
a Thiough enlarged nature collections 

b Through the possession of scientific apparatus and experiments at home 
or school 

c. Through interest in current events of a scientific character 
d Thiough visits in gioups or individually to places of scientific mteiest 
Evidences an undeistanding of relationship of science of ancient times with 
that of the present through discovering the sources in ancient civilizations 
of many scientific principles and discoveries used to day 

Evidences that he fully appreciates the place of natuie and science in all 
life activities through 

a The realization that the natural objects and phenomena and forces are 
used in different ways in all human projects such as communication, 
transportation, manufacturing, etc 


4 Evidences a satisfying knowledge of natural objects and phenomena of his 
environment through 

a His ability to recognize and name most of the common individuals 
among the birds, mammals, insects, shells, and group divisions among 
such other animals as amphibians, reptiles, crustaceans 


5 Evidences a satisfying knowledge of the piocesses of nature through 

a Knowing the food, habits, liaVritats, and life histones of most of our com 
mon animals (mammals, birds, insects, efc ) 

“IS Ibtd , pp 64-65 
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6 Evidences well-developed skills in the field of science through 

a Ability to grow and caie for pets, animals, m growing gardens and caring 
for plants, in carrying on scientific expeiiments 

Activities within thc Unit*» 

Sub-Unit I Visual Communication 
Discussing 

Reports given by children of conducting or observing experiments with 
photography, etc 

Discussing how natural science enters into communication, these discussions 
may lead to a consideration of 

a The place of animals in the carrying of written messages, such as carrici 
pigeons, dogs and dog sleds, reindeei and reindeer sleds, hoises and the 
Pony Expiess, oxen, etc 

^ The part played by the lumber industry in written communication 


Information on how to make paper from linen rag or how to make several 
types of ink 

Making inks of several types loi use in dramatic play, for other activities, 
lor exhibits, etc (These inks may include the various kinds used to-day- 
colored inks, indelible inks, and invisible inks, printers’ ink of to-day and 
Renaissance, inks used by monks, the Greeks and Romans, the Chinese, 
the Phoenicians, and the Egyptians) 


Child Expetiences in Elementary Science in Addition to Those Gi owing Out of 

the Unit 

The sixth grade expetiences in Elementary Science should so build upon previ¬ 
ous learnings that the chdd emerges fiom his elementary-school life with a wide 
knowledge and quite complete understanding of his environment, with regard 
to natural objects and physical pliciioniena With this thought in mind, the 
teadier should so direct this field of study in sixth grade that the child’s knowl¬ 
edges, understandings, and appreciations of the conditions of life will reach 
satisfying proportions 

1 Observing and experimenting with plant life 

a Beginning oi continuing collections of pressed flowers, waxed leaves, tree 
barks, seeds, and other specimens of plant life 
b Taking nature walks with the class group or alone m order to learn to 
identify the common trees, flowers, and plants of his environment 


2 Observing and experimenting with animal life 

a Caring for common pets (dogs, cats, rabbits, guinea pigs, fish, etc ) 
b Learning the chief animal gioups (mammals, birds, insects, reptiles, worms, 
crustaceans, amphibians, fish, mollusks) and the life history of each 


13/tid , pp 579-587 
';o//j«rf,pp 712-714 
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3 Observing and cxpei imentmg with earth materials 

a Beginning or continuing a collection ol common locks and minerals 
b Learning to recognize and identity the common rocks and minerals sudi 
as graniie, felspar, sandstone, shale, schist, quartz, obsidian, lava, asbestos 
talc, gypsum, calcue, or others which may be brought to the class 

4 Observing weather 

a Making a test ol room temjieratmes near floor and ceilmg 
b Learning the properties of the air m their relation to all kinds of weatliei 
(rising of warm air, and pressing down of cold produce air movements 
responsible for almost all kinds of weather) 

5 Observing and experimenting with sky study 

a Learning to understand the place of the earth in relation to other bodies 
of the solar system 

b Learning to know the number and names of the planets in the solar system 

Another interesting example is the “Cnniculum Unit on China,” re¬ 
produced in the California publication as a fourth oi filth grade umt 
Science expellences clesciibed included expeiimenting with natural dyes, 
obseivmg silkworms and a bamboo tiee growing, testing conditions under 
which rice grew best, learning about adaptation o£ housing, furniture, 
clothing, and food to the enviionment 

Other contributions—State foioblems Childien need to have science 
set in their immediate environment to develop leal understandings They 
also need to undeistand the problems lacing their state Floiida''^ has 
made specific suggestions tor "interpreting science principles involved in 
familiar Florida settings” The desciiption o£ important resouices and 
conservation problems is keyed to the ina^or concepts to he developed 
Moie communities should make clear the conservation and also health 
problems to teachers in a similar manner 

Helps to teachers The Florida course has many helps to teachcis They 
include sections on the place ol science and the ways cluldien learn 
science They suggest that “You can teach science" and especially list and 
elaborate these suggestions 

A Build experience gradually 

B Become acquainted with several scries ol science books on the grade level 
of I he pupils 

C Try experiments found in books on the grade levels aliovc and below the 
giade which you teach 

D Read widely in children’s litciature in science 

E Study carciully, when specific information is needed, science text books on 
the junior high school level 

Science in the Elementary School, op ciL, pp 238-255 

Floiida StiUe Department of Education, A Guide to Teaching Science in the 
Elementary School (Tallahassee, Florida, 1947), pp 26-27 
Ibid j pp 11-11 
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F Read several curieiit magazines which contain science infoimation 
G Spend a lew days exploring youi school and comniuniLy 
H Attend a campus workshop oi help plan lor a county woikshop 
I Attend a summer school course m science at the clenicntaiy school level 
J Be a guide 

K Be enthusiastic about the science activities of the pupils 

The Calilornia volume has an excellent chapter on the "Using o£ 
Science Mateiials in the Classroom ” They included detailed suggestions 
on the care of living animals, and equipment loi held tups and experi¬ 
ments The bibliography of science books for childien and the master 
indexing of these books according to science topics is excellent 

Supeistitions Though elimination of superstitions has been accepted 
as an objective, there are very few courses which present any help in tins 
area North Carolina is an exception They point out a numbci of 
common superstitions especially those dealing with health Wheic elimi¬ 
nation of supeistition is a purpose of units, definite progicss can be 
made 

Balance in the piogram. North Carolina makes anothci contribution 
m suggesting the need for balance They found that during one year 
96% of the major emphasis was on living things They stiess that unless 
the teacher uses constantly the lecoids of units previously taught or uses 
guides in unit selections, the child’s piogram will likely be a series of 
repetitions in one field 

Science Education in Ameiican Life^^ stiesses that teachers must 
provide balance (a) in terms of aieas of envnonment, (b) in teims of aieas 
of living, (c) in teims of time and space, (d) in the numbei and length of 
problems, (e) in terms of experiences throughout the elementary school 


VII WHAT MATERIALS AND APPARATUS ARE 
NECESSARY FOR EFFECTIVE LFARNING? 

A teacher interested in beginning work in science should not be 
stojiped by lack of equipment Some of the most eftective appaiatus can 
be constructed by the pupils The materials found in school and home 
can be used to gi'eatly enrich the science teaching How can you better 
teach that air expands when heated than to place a partially inflated 
balloon over the radiatoi? 


op cit j pp 31-80 

ssNoith Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, Science for the Elemen¬ 
tary School (Raleigh, North Caiolma, 1941), pp 39-40 

'■'G O U Vickhmd, “The Elimination of Supeistitions in Jiinioi High School Sci¬ 
ence," Science Education^ Vol 24, Febinary, 1940, pp 93-99 
GT Noith Carolina, op cit, p 29 
Gs Op Cit , pp 
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It has been suggested that collection of flat pictures be made for the 
various units in social studies The same can be done for science It 
■would also be possible for school systems to “packet” the apparatus 
necessary for the teaching of certain science units and circulate them 
These packets can be built up gradually In many of the larger schools 
such a procedure ■would be of value 

Adequate storage space is needed In the newer schools this is solved 
by the construction of work counters with storage space undeineath. Ap 
paratus can be stowed neatly by the children It should not mean more 
work for the teacher 

Science displays create and encourage interest It is easy to tell if a 
class is including science as part of its progi-am The rooms or a corner 
of them have interesting displays. Display cases and tables in halls are a 
valuable outlet for displaying work to the whole school. There is always 
more motivation in a project that is going to have an audience 

Heie IS probably not the place to discuss it, but so many school rooms 
are drab One of the authors visited a number of classrooms on the island 
of Oahu, some in Honolufu, and some in small rural schools Each had 
Its “beauty sjiot ” In some way each room had some beautiful arrange 
ment Perhaps you don’t have access to the trojncal flowers of the islands, 
hut even m midwinter there are eveigiecns aiound, oi even in New Yoik 
City colored papers and objects can help Science collections and displays 
can jirovidc a center of inteiest 

An interesting list of mateiials obtained from local sources has been 
supplied by Blough and Blackwood They also give a list of mateiials 
obtainable from supply houses 

Of course some of the items if boirowed from some mother’s kitchen 
must be returned The list is 

lowing Things 

An aquaimm (stocked with fish, snails, water plants, etc ) 

A teriariuni (stocked with gro^wing plants, etc, a suitable place to keep a small 
turtle, a frog or salamander, or small snake) 

Larvae of diffcient kinds 
Cocoons and chrysalids 
Seeds (bean, corn, etc ) 

Growing plants (geranium, ivy, begonia, bulbs, cactus, etc ) 

An ant observation house 

Glasswaie 
Fruit jars 
Milk bottles 
Glass tumblers 
Lamp chimneys 
Cups and saucers 

Blough and Blackwood, op cif j pp 34-35 An additional discussion of value is in 
the Forty-Sixih Yearbook, op cil, pp 87 91, chapteis VII and IX 


Pieces of window glass which may be 
cut into small-sized pieces 
Flower pots (various sizes) 

Small mirrors 
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Miscellaneous 

Sdiety matches 
Scissors 

T e.ispoons and tablespoons 
Rubbei bands 
Tin cup 
Ball of string 

Sciaps of difterent kinds of metal 
(zinc, aluminiiin, copper^ etc) 
Worn out diy cell 

Electric appliances out of repair, i e , 
extension cord, hot pad, etc (for cx- 
aininiUion) 

Mechanical toys illustrating machine 
principles 

Pans of various shapes and sizes 

Hot plate 

Needles 

Tack puller 

Tongs 

Egg beatei 

Rubber balloons 

Cellophane (clear and colored) 

Pet cages 

Construction Materials 
Nails, tacks, screws 
Paints and varnishes 

Chemicals 
Soda 
Starch 
Sugar 
Red ink 

Collections 
Seeds and fruits 
Leaves 

Shells and other sea life 
Birds’ nests (made in autumn) 


Paring knife and table knife 

Coloied chalk 

Blotters 

Balls 

Wne—steel and copper 
Flashlight 

Scraps of diffeient kinds of cloth (silk, 
wool, cotton, etc) 

Buined-out light fuses of various kinds 

Burned-out light bulbs 

Worn-out electiic motois 

Candles of vaiious lengths 

Sand, clay, loam, humus 

Globe and map of the world 

Medicine chopper 

Yardstick 

Chalk boxes 

Nutcracker 

Wedges 

Thermometer (broken to be examined) 
Musical instruments of vaiious kinds 
Gummed labels 


Hammer, pliers, file, sciew drivei 


Vinegar Ammonia 

Table salt Iodine 

Paraffin Dyes 


Insects 

Local rocks, mineials, fossils 
Science pictuies of various kinds 


Marble chips 

Lime for lime water. 


SuGGESILll LiARNINC ExPERIENCT'S 

1 Select one scientific concept, and prepare a unit which will develop an 
understanding of it 

2 Discuss the possibilities widiin the immediate environment tor elementar-y 
science Individually or by a commrttcc prepare a comprehensive list for distribu¬ 
tion to the class or local schools 

3 Analyze several texts on the same grade level for agreement or disagreement 
on the major concepts involved 

4 Make a list ol the following in your immediate environment ten common 
buds, ten native plants, five native trees, and the five most important problems 
with which your state is conceined 

1 Dnide into committees by grade levels and in,ike a list oL science cxpcii- 
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ences you feel boys iind girls of (.haL age should have Have an editorial committee 
check the list for overlapping 

6 If a social-studies unit has been prepared fot Chapter 9, make a list of 
science experiences growing out of the unit 

7 If recent courses of study are available, compare them with those discussed 
in the chapter In what way aie they better than those illustiated and m what way 
can they be improved? What provision for secpience has been made? 

8 What aie some of your most important c^ucstions which you have concern 
ing the teaching of science after your study of the chapter? Scan the studies m the 
bibliogiaphy listed under “Reseaiches, Bibliogiaphies, and Summanes” to 
deteimine if research has provided an answer These references can be divided 
among the group 

9 Prepaie a brief outline of the Tlnily Fiist Yeaihook and Foity-Sixth 
Yea-) book of the National Society foi the Study of Education indicating the 
sfiecial values they have for the elementary school 


Selected Referlncfs 
A General References 

Arfy, Chatlcs K, Science Experiences foi Lleinenlaiy Schools (New York, Bureau of 
I Publications. Teachcis College, Columbia Univcisity, 1912) , 98 pp Many suggestions 
for science expeiiences 

Association foi Childhood Education, This is Science (W.ishingLon, D C, 1201 Six 
teenth Street, N W, 1915), 43 pp An exceedingly helpful bulletin ivith valuable 
bibliogiaphies 

Association foi Supervision and Ciiiiicuhim Development, Large Was Out Bounty 
(Washington, D C, The Association, NEA, 1018), 216 pp Excellent examples of 
conseivation education 

Bunn, 'Waid, Teaching Conseivation (Washington, D C , American Forestiy Associa 
tion, 1948) , 141 pp Of general help with special emphasis on foieslry 

Blard, W P . and EnoimoN, G P , Living in Fenest Lands (Washington, D C , U S 
Foiest Seivice, 1988) Excellent as souice maltrial foi the study of adaistation of 
trees to the enviionment 

Bilug, Floioncc G , "Science in llic Elenicnlary School ,ind the An Age." Science 
Education, Vol 28, April, 1944, pp 142-14G List of science undersiandings and 
themes related to airci ift 

Blougii, Glenn O, and Blackwood, Paul E, 'leaching Elementaiy Science (Washing 
ton. D C, U S Office of Fducation, Bulletin 1948, No 4), 40 pp Excellent sections 
on how chiklien learn science, methods of Leaching, science lesouices at your dooi, 
and mateiials 

California State Department of Instiuction, Science in the Elementaiy School (Sacra 
mento, California, 1945) , 418 pp Extremely valuable Sections on using science 
mateiials, outcomes, illustrative units, and a subject index to childicn’s science books 

Coinell Ruial School Leaflets (iLh.ica, New Yoik, Coincll Univeisity) Issued qiiaiLeily 
by E Lauience I’almei, one teachers’ number and tliice childieii's mirabers Each 
issue covers one science numbei 

Craig, Gerald S , Science in Childhood Education (New York, Buieau of Publications, 
Teacheis College, Columbia Umveisity, 1911), 8G jip A pamphlet giving many 
suggestions, including ob]cctis'es and use of local lesoiuces 

-, Science foi the Elementaiy Teacher (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1917), 501 

pp Pails one anti six deal with jrioblcms of science in the elementaiy school, parts 
two-five deal with the subject-matter of science with which a Leachei should be 
familiar 

Croxton, W C, Science in the Eleinentaiy School (New York, McGiau’-Hill Book Com 
pany, 1937) Gencial tieatment, including a laige numbei of teaching units 

Curtis, Fiancis D, ‘Diagnosis and Remedial Tieatment in the Field of Science,” 
'I hirly-Fourth Yeai book of the National Society foi the Study of Education (Bloom 
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ington, 111. Public School Publishing Co, 1935), pp 331 315 Excellent oveivieu' of 
the problem oE evalu.ition and measuieincnt 
I'WL, Rolicit Lj “Wb.it Is the Scienttlic Attitude?” Science FdiicaLion, Vol 22, y.inu.ny, 
Febiuaiy, 1938, pp 1-5, 75-81 A significant analysis of the scientific attitude 
FosiLR, Josephine C, and Hladlls, N E, Education in the Kindeigaiten (New Yoik, 
Amciican Book Company, 1936) Ch XVIII V.iluahle suggestions for natiiie expcii- 
enccs for the kindeigarten .ind primary child 
Gildert, Alice, "Science Content in the Elemcntaiy Schools,” School Science and Mathe 
rnaticSj Vol 43, November, 1943, pp 769-771 An analysis of tbnty coiiises of studs 
which show'ed maiked lack of agreement on topics 
Hut, Louis M, and others, "The Measurement of Undeistanding in Science," The 
Measurement of Understanding, Forty-Fifth Yearbook, Part I, National Society foi 
the Study of Ecluc.ition (Chicago. University of Chicago Piess, 1916), pp 101-137 
.Contains many excellent ideas foi measining undeistanding 
JoNis, Martha June, "A Unified Science Couise foi the Intermediate Grades,” School 
Science and Mathematics, Vol 38. Januaiy, 1938, pp, 75 80 A course built on a cycle 
plan with ten units foi each grade 

Luning, Edna Budge, Millions of Years in a Winter (New’ York, Teacheis College, 
Columbia Umveisity, 1935) A fourth giade’s venttiie into the lealm of science, as 
desciibed by the Leachei Most valuable in showing origin and development of the 
science of a real class 

Nation.al Society foi the Study of Education, A Ptogram foi Science Teaching, Thirty 
First Yeaibook, Part I (Bloomington, Ill, Public School Publishing Co, 1932) A 
compiehensive tieatment of science 

_, Science Education in Ameiican Schools, Foity-Sixth Yearbook, Pait I (Chicago, 

University of Chic.rgo Piess, 1947) , 306 pp Section I deals with geneial problems 
and Section II with elementaiy eclucation Excellent foi a compiehensive picttiie o£ 
the modern science program Chapter VIII deals with evaluation 
NruNLR, Elsie Flint “The Science Room in ElcmenUry Schools,” Educational Method, 
Vol 16, May, 1937, pp 432-134 Suggestions for a science room 
Non,, Victoi H , The Teaching of Science in Elementary and Secondmy Schools (New 
York, Longmans, Gieen 8. Company, 1939) Valuable discussions on the scientific 
attitude and the elementary cumcuiiim m science 
PiTLUGA, Geoige E, Science Exclusions into the Community (New Yoik, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univeisity, 1943), 151 pp Useful suggestions foi planning and 
conducting exclusions Gives specific e.xaniples of exclusions 
Repoii of the National Committee on Policies in Consewation Edncalwn (Laramie, 
Wyoming, John W Scott, 1409 Garfield Street. 1948). 9 pp Points out policies of 
Lonseivation education and suggests a piogiani 
Science Education, Vol 26. November, 1943 Entire numbei devoted to elementary 
science 

Science Education, Vol 32, October, 1948, pp 238 286 A collection of extiemely vain- 
able aiticles, especially the ones by S F Davis and H B Ross, K E Hill, G G 
Malbnson, G W Haupt. D Parton, H E Boei, and J G Read 
Science Instiuction in Elementary and High School Grades (Chicago, Illinois, Labora¬ 
tory Schools, University of Chicago. 1939) . 232 pp A suggested curriculum in science 
Many valuable suggestions appear in the elementary course 
STRATrMCYEB, F B , Forknlr, H L, and McEim, M G, Developing a Cuuiculum for 
Living (New' York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1947), 558 pp A comprehensive analysis of peisistent life situations Icaineis face 
Unuerhill. Oira E. The Origins and Development of Elementary School Science 
(Chicago. Illinois, Scott, Foresman and Company. 1941), 347 pp Valuable for 
undeistanding the development of science piogiams 
Weller, Eloience, and Caldwell, OUs W , "The Natuie Study and Elementary Science 
Movement,” School Science and Mathematics, Vol 33, October, 1933, pp 730-740 
Tracts development from 1862 to date 

Wells, Harrington, The Teaching of Nature Study and the Biological Sciences (Bos¬ 
ton, Chiistopher Publishing House, 1936) Valuable bibliogtaphies of subject matter 
and visual aids 
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B Researches, Bibliographies, Summaries 

Bakfh, Emily V, Cliildien's Qiiestious and then Implications for Planning the Cur 
ricuhim (New Yoik, Buieau of Publications. Teacheis College. Columbi.i Univeisit), 
1945) , 172 pp 50% social studies, 8% current events, 3 66% local commnmties, 38% 
scientific, 3 46% human body 

Bercln. C. Some Soutces of Ghildien’s Science Infoimalwn, Contributions to Etliica 
tion. No 881 (New Yoik, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Cohiiiibia Uni 
versity, 1913) Children commonly use authoritarian souices rathei than enipmcal 
ones 

Bitucn, G V, “Elementaiy School Science References and Instructional Mateiials," 
Science Education, Vols 19, 20, 21 (Apiil, December, 1935, April, 1936, Febuiaiy, 
1937). pp 70-78, 172-177, 78-82. 31-34 One of the best soiiiccs of subjcct-inattei 
references available 

Craig, Gerald S . Certain Techniques Based on Developing a Course of Study for Sii 
ence foi the Horace Mann Elementary School, Contiibiitions to Education, No 276 
(Neiv Yoik, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927) Considered one of the 
outstanding studies 

CicaxTON, W C . “Pupils' Ability Co Gener.tlize,” School Science and Mathematics, Vo) 
36. June, 1936, pp 627 634 Offeis experimental evidence of the inciease in pupils’ 
ability to generalize fiom kindergarten thiougb the tenth giadc 

Curtis, F D , /4 Second Digest of Investigations in the Teaching of Science (Phila 
delpihia, Blakiston Sons Company, 1931) A siimmaiy of ninety thiee studies, oE 
ivhicb eight aie especially applicable to the elementary school 

_, A Thud Digest of Investigations in the Teaching of Science (Philadelphia, 

Blakiston Company, 1939) 

Elementary School Journal Each November through 1947, a selected annotated Inbliog 
laphy foi the year previous was published These offeied one of the best methods 
of keeping informed in the field 

FiT/nAiRtcK. F L, "Pupil Testimony Conceimng Then Science Interests," Teacheis 
College Record, Vol 38, February, 1937, pp 381-388 Sec also Science Interests (New 
Yoik, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936) Valuable data on interests 

Haupt, G W , An E\peiimental Application of a Philosophy of Science Teaching m 
an Elementary School (New Yoik, Teacheis College, Columbia Univeisity, 1935) 
An. outstanding study in the increase in undeistanding science concepts 

-, "Grade Placement in Elementary School Science," School Science and Mathe 

makes, Vol 35, November, 1935, pp 858-864 Review of methods used in giade 
placement of undeisiandings which chikhen can grasp Excellent professional 
bibliogtaphy ' 

Hill, Katheiine E. Ckildi en's Contributions in Science Discussion (New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946) An analysis of the 
quality of cliildien's questions 

Kambly, Paul E , "The Elementary School Science Library,” School Science and Mathe 
makes, Vol 44, November, 1914, pp 756-767, Vol 46, Deccmbei, 1946, pp 865 870, 
Vol 48, March, 1948, pp 202-205 Valuable list of books for elementaiy science. 

Monroe, W S , and Shores, Lopis, Bibliography of Bibliographies (Neiv Yoik, H W. 
Wilson Company, 1936) Best source for locating research bibhogiapliies in science 

Rcviexo of Educational Research See issues of October, 1918, October, 1915, Octohei, 
1942, April and December, 1037, Fcbiuary, 1935, April, 1934; and OcLober and 
December, 1931 Excellenl summaries ol research in elementaiy science Iry outstand 
mg experts 

Robertson, M L , "A Review and Evaluation of the Cuinctilai Studies Peitaining to 
Elementaiy Science,” Science Education, Vol 18, April, 1934, pp 86 93 A valuable 
suinmaiy of curricular lesearch 

-, “The Selection of Science Piinciples Suitable as Goals of Instruction m the 

Elementary School,” Science Education, Vol 19, February, Apiil, 1935, pp 1 4, 65-70 
An outstanding study in the selection ol goals 

Russell, David W, “Children’s Experiences in Elementary Science Relalcd to Piob 
lems of Cuiient Living—Fire and An," School Science and Mathematics, Vol, 37, 
Febiiiaiy, 1937, pp 216-222 Good bibliography on subject 
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___ “How FiEty-One Well-Known Fclucatoi^k Amwcied ,i Questionnaire Concciiung 

the Teaching oC Science in the Elemental)' Giades,” Sc/iooE Science and Maiheinatics, 
Vol 38, Novembei, 1938, pp 907-921 Opinions on piiiposLS, sdeLtion ot subject 
mattei, who and hoiv to Leach it, Lime, equipment, and use of texts 
Science Ediicntiojl Each issue contains abstiacts and new publications whicli are valu¬ 
able souices of new subject-matter lefeiences loi both teacheis and pupils 
"Science Library for Ekinentaiy Schools,” School Science and Mathematics, Vol 36, 
May, 1936, pp 535-514 Includes pupil and teachei leleiences listed accoiding to 
subject-matter Biiefly annotated. Puces listed 





13 

Healthful Experiences: 
Providing for Healthful Living 


One o£ the greatest contributions the school can make to a child is to 
piomote his present health and send him out with proper habits and 
attitudes lor protecting and maintaining that health for the rest of his 
life This IS a big older, but it is well within the ability and responsibility 
of the schools to do just that The importance and desii ability of good 
health needs no championing Every thinking peison agiees It is the 
lesponsibility of this chapter to show the possibilities of the school’s part 
in promoting this healthy gi’owth 

I THE HEALTH PROGRAM 

What constitutes a complete program^ To what extent and in what 
directions is the school responsible and wai ranted in taking over a prob¬ 
lem which at one time was consideied a personal or family one? Undei 
present conditions it seems necessary that the school perfoim the follow¬ 
ing services foi every child under its jurisdiction 

1 Provide a school plant which is constantly checked and maintained so as 
to provide a place for the children to live healthfully 

2 Establish an atmosphere conducive to emotional development by attention 
to curriculum, attitudes of teachers and all in authority 

3 Develop ideals and attitudes consistent with the best health information 
known to science to-day 

4 Establish as far as possible habits which make for healthful living con 
sisient with these ideals and attitudes 

5 Provide information at die tune and to the extent that it will be most 
beneficial in maintaining iheir habits, attitudes, and ideals 

6 Develop attitudes, habits, and knowledge which will increase the safety of 
living for all children 

7 Provide activities which aid in optimum physical clevelopmenl 

8 Develop attitudes, skills, and techniques which will be of use in leisure- 
time activities (perhaps next to reading, health education has the largest 
task to pertorm m filling Qiis important objective) 

9 Establish a health service which locates any physical condition which is 
injurious either to the health of that child or of any other, leports the 
condition to die home, furnishes special programs or services lor any child 
who may need it, and follows up the case as long as necessary These special 
programs or services may include lunches for some, obtaining or providing 

524 
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needed, medical and dental care for others, or the establishment of educa 
tional programs suited to the various kinds of handicapped pupils 

10 Establish rapport with the home, the community, and all othei health 
agencies in the district 

The next question may be, To what extent can the school be effective 
in the education for healthful living? Considerable evidence exists that 
the school can make a marked contribution The studies at Joliet, 
Illinois,^ and Astoria, New York^ offer ample evidence of the gieal value 
of a health program Even in one limited area the evidence is clear Let 
us change the question to deal specifically with nuuition 

Does emphasis on nutrition lesult in changed attitudes of children to¬ 
ward foods, and does it result m a better balanced diet? One study which 
helps to answer this has been reported by Lockwood ^ In a coopei ative 
study between the Department of Nutiition of the Haivard School of 
Public Health and the schools of Massachusetts, they showed that definite 
improvement could be made Three day dietary surveys were taken of 
over 3300 children at three different times during the school year 1946-47 
Certain schools were given a great deal ol help in working with teachers 
on the problem of nutrition-education Another gioup of compaiable 
schools were supplied with only visual aids, while still anothei gioup of 
comparable schools were held as controls The results showed "the schools 
receiving the most help through the media of woikshops, demonstrations, 
personal conferences, visual aids, etc, showed statistical evidence of im¬ 
provement in their daily eating habits, as compared with a marked decline 
in percents of the number of children adequate in the basic food groups 
within the other schools ” 

Evaluation of actual change in attitudes was done in a follow-up study 
a year later m questionnaires to paients The sampling was small, but 
thcie was definite indication that there was a valuable carry-over in regard 
to improved attitudes and habits in lelation to health This, in spite of 
die fact that no nutrition education had been earned on with these chil¬ 
dren during the year in which the follow-up was made. This study offers 
definite evidence that with improved programs of in-service education 
and continuous stress on nutrition education throughout the school pro- 
giam definite changes in attitudes and eating habits of children can be 
accomplished This was true for the contrasting economic levels which 
were included in the study 

1 Martha C Hardy and Carolyn H Hoefers, Healthy Growth (Chicago. University 
of Chicago Press, 1936) See oui table XXI tor further data 

2 Dorothy B Nyswander, Solving School Health Problems (New Vork. The Common¬ 
wealth Fund, 1912) 

3 Betty Lockwood, “Reseaich and Nutritron Education in the Public Schools,' Sci¬ 
ence Education, Vol 32, April, 1948, pp 198-204 
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ir BASIC GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

The school has set for its objective the education of the whole child 
The health, mental and physical, of the child is the single most impoitant 
factoi in that development The most crucial point of a health progiam 
IS that It shall be an integral part of the total curriculum More than any 
other “subject” it should enter into the planning of every moment and 
every phase of the school living The various phases of the health program 
must be unified and mutually contributory. The health instiuction must 
make the health service more educative, and factors from the latter should 
make a basis for further teaching. This is true also with physical educa 
tion Acknowledgment and appreciation of the physical conditions of the 
school building, such as sanitation, heating, lighting, and ventilating, 
will enrich the pupil’s background and develop attitudes and habits 
which will assist m the maintenance of good conditions 

Health is among the newest subjects to be added to the school offerings, 
and a few systems have as yet no comprehensive plan. Consequently, mudi 
time and planning are needed to develop the piogram There are certain 
basic pimciples on which the school may formulate its program 

L It must be an integral part of the regular curriculum piogram 

2 It should be built on the philosophy that health is a way of living mentally, 
emotionally, socially, and physically IL must grow out of and be a part of all 
child experiences in school, home, and community 

3 Health information, habits, and attitudes to be effective must be acquired 
from purposeful functioning situations 

4 The objective should not be just good health but the most vital and best 
health possible for each child 

5 * Health and physical education should be conceived, planned, and exe 
cuted as one program, remembering the significance of adequate health and 
physical service, health and physical instruction, and provision of conditions 
necessary for health and growth 

6 Health is that condition in which the mind, body, and spirit are working 
efficiently toward the realization of the fullest possible life 

7 Health education is the sum of all experiences within the school and in 
life outside which aEect meanings, attitudes, and habits relating to individual 
and community health 

8 Every activity in the school curriculum has its health implications Each 
should be so directed that these implications aie clearly understood and utilized 
both by teachers and pupils 

Q Since conduct is the desired end, knowledge and meanings are the means 
to an end These should, thciefore, not be taught in isolation from the experi¬ 
ences out of which they arise and in which they are to be applied 

10 The teacher ancl the child should think ol health as a matter of conduct, 
not as content of instruction 

11 Special health periods devoted to direct health teachings should arise out 
of special needs or be the outcome of some school activity 

The remainder of the basic principles aie from Health and Physical Education, 
Curiicnliim Bulletin No 201 (Fort Worth, Texas, Foit Worth Public Schools, 1937), 
P 2 
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12 The environment for health education is broader than the curriculum of 
the school It extends to buildings, equipment, administration, and the entire 
life of the child, since they make possible the situations for desirable practices 

13 Evaluation of the health program and of pupil progress should be in terms 
ol improved physical, mental, moral, and social behavior, and the opportunities 
provided for healthful practices 

14 The entire school personnel has a decided responsibility for, and must 
cooperate in, taking advantage of the many possibilities favoiably affecting the 
health behavior of school children 


HI HEALTHFUL SCHOOL LIVING 

Physical environment One icsponsibility of school authoiitics is to 
provide a place where the children may live and learn healthfully. li this 
objective is fulfilled, it is much easiei to fulfill others It is hard to teach 
cleanliness in a dirty looking building or where facilities aie not adequate 
for pupils to wash their hands Below aie the major factois which need 
to be kept in mind 

Location and construction of the building Betoie a school is to be built 
oi lemodeled, the latest m standards and suggestions should be carefully 
studied ® 

File p-iotection Fire alaims, fixe extinguishers, and hose should be 
leacUly accessible Fire drills should be given so that pupils automatically 
go to the propel exit without confusion Corridors and stairs should 
always be free from obstruction 

A teacher new to a school building should become immediately familiar 
with all the provisions for fire protection The best of facilities are of no 
value unless used. 

Every school should have planned for any and every type of emergency. 
This would include fire in any and every part of the building, earth¬ 
quakes, tornadoes, hurricanes, and explosions Regular drills must be 
held, including the “obstruction” type of drill “ 

Classrooms Rooms should not be overcrowded. Thirty squaie Icet of 
Hoor spaceshould be allowed as a minimum foi each child Ceiling 
height depends upon a number of factois ® 

Walls and all other surfaces should be m dull non-glossy finish without 
vainish The color on the ceiling should be such that 80 per cent of light 
IS leliected and on the side wall, 60 per cent On wainscot, turn and base¬ 
board a 40 to 60 per cent reflection factor is needed. Floois, desks, and 
other equipment lequire a 30 to 40 per cent reflection factor and chalk- 

5 See American Aswciation o£ School Admimstiators, American School Buildings, 
Tzuenly Seventh Yearbook (Washington, D C, The Association, 1919) 

0 Blocking oE a given area, necessitating change o£ usual drill iirocecUirc See Amer¬ 
ican Association of School Adniinistiatois, Safety Edacalion, Eighteenth Yearbook 
(Wa.shington, D C, Fhc Association, 1910), pp 291-296. 

1 Aiaeiican School Buildings, op cil, p 88 
a Ibid, pp 214 215 
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boaids not less than 20 pei cent Coloi is receiving very careliil attention 
in the modern classroom Many old classrooms have become livable 
through lepamting and relighting No school jiainting should be done 
"Without first considering the modern theories of color " 

Lighting IS complicated Too often only intensity of light has been 
consideied Quality of light must be good “Quality depends upon (a) die 
location of the light source and its intensity, and (b) the environment or 
surioundings of the light including coloi, biightness, and reflection lac 
tors of ceiling, walls, flooi, and lurniturc Good quality of light cannot 
be obtained wheie extreme biightness differences exist”'" Research has 
by no means developed the final answer The Yearbook Commission on 
School Buildings leported the 30-foot-candle recommendation of the 
Illuminating Engineeimg Society but definitely cautioned the need to 
reseive judgment " 

The amount of light needed varies tiemendously with the quality and 
size of printing, quality of paper, intensity of looking, the sight of the 
individual, and many other factors. No judgment should be made con 
cerning adequacy of lighting noi no new lighting system installed oi old 
one modified without first consulting several souices “ 

Seats should be of various sizes or adjustable They should be adjusted 
to the needs of the pupils, at least twice a year There is hirthei discussion 
of this point in Chapter 2 with standards for adjustment 

Facilities Dunking fountains m the latio ol one foi every seventy-live 
children and one on each floor should be provided They should be sani 
tary, easy to use, and accessible to the children so that each child may 
get a drink within the normally allotted tune, if he so desiies Facilities 
for washing hands should be conveniently located neai toilets and plenti 
ful enough so that all children may wash in a minimum of time upon 
enteiing the building after play Toilets must be easily accessible to class 
looms and upon enteiing the building aftei recesses and play All these 
should be kept scrupulously clean Antiseptics may be used but not deo 
dorants If things are really clean, no deodorant is necessary It has been 
found that adequate space given to mirrors relieves congestion in the 
washroom 

Heating and uentilnting The heating system should be such as to kceji 
a uniform temperature with a variation not exceeding 3° F. at a plane 3 

0 Ibid . pp 217-24S 
1“ Ibid , p 222 
11 Ibid , pp 224 22') 

) See especially Ibid, Cliaplei XIII See also Index "LLfililing ” 

Mathew Liiclueslr. Light, Viiion and Seeing (New Yoik, D Van Nosiiand Company, 
Inc , 1911) 

“School Plant and Equipinent,’’ issues oC Review of Educational Resemch, Vol I'i, 
Febitiary, 1915, and Vol 18, Februaiy, 1948 

'‘'See also Ameiican Sctiool Buildings, op cit , pp 250-255, £oi more detailed 
atandaidb 

ii/5tf/,p 162 
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leet above Ilooi level The tcmpeiatmc should he heuvecn 08° and 72° 
The ail in the room should be changed three times an houi ” If the 
heating and ventilating aie not automatically contioiled, the teacher is 
lesponsible for them The use oi geimicidal lamps and aeiosols foi the 
contiol of airborne diseases among school chilchcn is still in the experi¬ 
mental stage 

Sanitation Everything m the building should not only be clean, but 
look clean Wooclwoik and walls should be kept painted, the floors 
sealed, and the sui faces of the desks oi tables well finished 

Safety In a broad sense, all the factois mentioned above contribute to 
the safety of the pcisons in the school Ammicmi School liuildtngs~ lists 
some oi the more important conditions of buildings and gioiinds that are 
important for health and safety 

Atmosphere. There is another phase of school envnonmeiit which is 
fully as important to the all-aiounci health of the child That is the emo¬ 
tional atmospheie in which he lives It is one potent factor in the child’s 
own mental health The atmosphere of a school is a tangible thing 
Almost eveiy one has felt it upon enteiing a building It may be one oi 
dxsoider and confusion, ot repiession and furtive movements, or it may 
be one of peaceful orderliness oi of puiposeful activity Pupils going to 
school under cithei of the hist two conditions have a great handicap, 
whereas in the two other situations many piobleins adjust themselves 
and vanish This whole pioblem ol emotional health is discussed at 
gieater length in Chapter 3 This chapter has many implications foi prin¬ 
cipals as well as for teachers 

Some of the factors that make the school a healthful oi an unhealthful 
enviionmcnt may be mentioned One is the personnel If the teacheis aie 
themselves happy, alert, and healthy, they will do much toward instilling 
the same qualities in their chaigcs liiitabihty, lack of interest, and a 
pessimistic outlook aie equally contagious The type of discijiline m the 
school as a whole is impoitant Whether it is repiessive, is lacking ni con¬ 
trol, or IS firm and reasonable dnectioii makes a great deal of diffeience 
in the child’s personality A third veiy impoitant lactoi winch is just be¬ 
ginning to be included in this categoiy is the ciuiiculum A iree and 
actiie curiiculum, involving ideas and niateiials iiiteiestmg to the child 
and within his compiehension, helps to develop a happy, secuie, and use¬ 
ful type of person, whereas the formal, iigid proceduie dependent largely 
on memorization of facts is apt to kill intciest and initiative, and because 
much of it IS beyond his compiehension, it leads to insecuiity 

Thus, personnel, geneial contiol, and the cuiiiculum aie definite fac¬ 
tois in the pupil’s mental health And since mental health and outlook 
IS a large factoi in physical health, they must be considered 

i'5 7;;if/,pp 117-156 
Ihul, np 156 157 

Ibid , pp 168-1S2 ficc also ia/tty hdutiiltoit, op at, Chaptei XI 
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IV HEALTH EDUCATION 

The instructional program The classioom piogram is a large part of 
a school’s planning for healthCnl living It is also most easily accomplished 
under any school set-up or conditions Undei this heading comes 

1 Developing habits and attitudes hivor.ible to healthful living, emotional as 

•well as physical 

2 Piovidmg information when needed as a basis foi healthful living 

3 Developing ideals, attitudes, and habits of safet-y m all situations 

4 Providing physical activities conducive to good health 

5 Bringing to conscious recognition of the pupiE the recieatory possibilities of 

healthful physical activities 

6 Providing oppoi tunities to live, woik and play together in situations con 

ducive to the development of good emotional health 

The objectives of school health instruction have been more vividly 
stated by Oberteuffer 

1 To secure behavior (action, conduct, habits) favorable to a high quality of 
living, and to point the way to those acts whuh, if perfotmed, will assure 
this high quality 

2 To assist in the development of a wcll-integiated peisonality, enjoying life 
with no reliance upon false supenoiilies or infeiiontics but with a stability 
looted in a capacity for accurate sell-appraisal 

3 To clarify thinking about personal and public health matteis, to remove 
the superstitions, the false beliefs, the ignorance, and to substitute the 
accuiacy of science, where available, lor the d.irkncss of falsehood and 
misbelief 

4 To participate m the development of a secuiity against the threats and 
destructive forces of the world through the acqiusuion of scientific knowl 
edge, the formation of scientific attitudes, and the practice of scietiLific 
behavior 

5 To enrich the life of the community and coimnonwealth ihioiigh Lite col 
lective action of individuals well taught in the advantages of health meas 
ures to be taken for the cornmon good 

6 To establish the ability in students to see cause and effect, to lecognize con 
sequences, and thus to preserve life and the fullness oL it 

These various factors must all be mtcrivovcn into a piogram suited to 
each grade level, yet continuous and consistent with the best learning 
practices Learning about health is not sufficient The individual child 
must build his o-wn health. All expeiicnccs must be ducctcd towaicl help 
mg the child make his decisions, and do his own building. 

Habits and attitudes The development ol habits and attitudes towaid 
healthful living is present all through school Whether the teacher is con 
scious ol the iact oi not, pupils aic learning ways of doing things and 
ways ol thinking about things It is the school's responsibility to see that 
the school plant, the school situation, and school activities are such that 

la Dclbcit Obeitcullei, School Heullh Education fNew Yoik, Haipei and Uiotheiii, 
1919), p 50 
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the habits and attitudes developed are desnable ones Thioughout this 
chapter the emphasis is on physical health, since emotional health has 
been discussed in Chaptei 3 

In the primaly giades the main emphasis is, of coiuse, upon learning 
to live in the school situation Heie is started the habit ol coming to 
school clean and neat—clean clothes, clean bodies, clean hands and faces, 
clean nails, clean shoes, a clean handkeichiel, clean teeth, and combed 
hail These little children must leain to take care of themsches pioperly 
in school Toilet habits must be checked Hands must be ■washed, when 
necessaiy. Habits of drinking water at propei times and in sufRcient 
amounts must be established This is probably the most neglected ol all 
health habits, paitly because of limitefl facilities and paitly because of 
teacher neglect Routinizmg this, however, would save much of the con¬ 
fusion resulting from individual pupils wanting dunks at inconvenient 
times 

The development of these habits should be started immediately, and 
maintained continuously Within the limits of their ability, childien re¬ 
spond leadily to high standards when the teacher has developed the 
propel attitude toward them The home backgiound which the children 
have IS, of couise, a veiy impoitant factoi heie Standards may have to 
be modified to a ceitain extent in the pooler enviionments A little in¬ 
genuity plus the desiie on the part of the pupils can do much m any 
situation 

As the child glows older, more and more knowledge should be used 
as a basis for the development of attitudes and habits Those ah early 
established should be dropped except toi occasional leference in an ap¬ 
propriate situation Those still needing attention should be stressed with 
new ones added at the higher levels 

A valuable study has been made of 3,512 elementary-school children 
from four to thirteen yeais of age in the public schools oL New York 
state Their personal health habits were checked by personal observation 
ol both the parents and the teacher. They found the following situa¬ 
tion 

Problems of eating, sleeping, exercising, and keeping clean were found to 
persist through the mteimediate giades of elementary school The habits ol 
mitk and eating vegetables had not yet been establislied, children still 
ate candy between meals, problems of sufTicieiit sleep incieased in fiecjnency, 
the amount of outdoor recreation decreased at the ages of eleven, twelve, and 
thirteen years, especially m the case of girls, and bathing, and washing the hands 
after going to the toilet appeared to be a less common practice in the inter¬ 
mediate grades than in the primary grades The fact that only a few children 
showed improvement in the health habits that 'weic studied is significant, 
although It would be well to have more objective data concerning the actual 

IB Florence C O'Neill and Maiy G McCoimick, Eveiyday Dehavtor of Elementary 
School Childien, Bulletin No 1057 (Albany, N. Y., Umveisity ol the State of New York 
Piess, lOS'l) 
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seriousness of some o£ the practices that conventionally aic legaided as bad 
health habits Equally significant are the Tacts that tire slow children consistently 
showed what are usually considered as poorer health habits at all ages than the 
brighter children, and that a favorable home enviinnment was clearly associated 
with good health habits 

The implication seems to be that the stress on developing health habits 
was dropped too soon. There are many evidences that theie is great 
growth on the kinclei gar ten-primary level but Irom then on the total 
environment seems to be detrimental to them rathei than helpful Special 
care should be taken at this level to continue the development of good 
health habits and attitudes 

It is important that teachers have some similar check on then own 
pupils i£ the work in this field is to be effective Observation and leport 
by an adult is almost always more valid than pupil reporting Not only 
because they understand better what is wanted, but the foice of social 
approval is apt to color the child’s report 

Subject-matter of health education The topics covered under any of 
the various programs aie much the same There is no complete agree 
ment, however, as to the sub|ect-matter 

An idea of the areas coveied by grades can best be obtained from a 
study by Robert C Smith He analyzed twenty-five of the better courses 
in health which listed outcomes of instruction All but three of the 
courses had been published since 1940, and a third of them m 1946-47 
His results by health areas and grades are given m Table XV His study 
showed maikcd overlapping from giade to giade and lack of sequence in 
many courses Oveilapping to fix concepts is desirable However the se 
quence should provide for further development in the concept 

The most comprehensive study for selecting the mateiial Loi health in 
struction yvas done by the Denver Public Schools Their findings are 
presented in one charU^^ for the primary grades and one for the inter¬ 
mediate grades (Table XVI, pages 534-543) 

Column One lists the areas 

Column Two, “Developmental Characteristics,’’ was assembled from a survey 
of child growth and development studies 

Column Three, “HealLh Needs,” was compiled from a survey of textbooks in 
health, reference books in health education and the latest health curricuhims 
Column Pour, “Health Interests,’’ was detcimined by 161 Lcachei check lists, 
100 interviews of teachers from kindeigarten through grade four, and 3600 
responses of pupils from grades four to twelve 

Column Five, ‘'Committee Recommendations,” was developed through intei 
pretation and interrelation of the ideas in columns two, three, and four 

2f*Robeit C Smith, "An Analysis of Elementary School Couises of Study in Health," 
an unpublished M A thesis On file State College of Washington Libiaiy, Pullman, 
Washington, 1947 

2iAithui J Lewis, Chairman, Health Intciests of Children (Denver, Coloiaclo, 
Public Schools, 1917), pp 6G 69 
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The program o£ health education of the Dcnvci schools was icviscd to 
meet the recommendations listed in column five (odd pages 535 to 543) 

T\BLE XV * 

RLLATivr Emphasis or Hlaltii Arias uy C»radi& ior Twiniy Fut Cciursis of Stuiiy 

(This table should be read as follows seven coiiises of study Liiiphasiccd Foods and 
Nulrition in the kinder gai ten, uventy-roiii in giadc one, iwenty-tuo in giadc two, etc) 


I'y aiuency by guides 


Atsos of in'ilruclion 

K 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

G 

7 

8 

Total 

Foods and nutrition 

7 

21 

22 

21 

If) 

19 

If) 

10 

8 

117 

Peisonal cleanliness 

9 

23 

21 

20 

15 

19 

11 

8 

(5 

135 

Safely 

5 

12 

12 

15 

10 

17 

15 

5 

5 

102 

Sleep and rest 

6 

20 

17 

11 

15 

11 

7 

t 

3 

97 

Care of clothing 

7 

18 

11 

11 

12 

10 

7 

3 

2 

87 

Contiol of communicable diseases 

3 

9 

8 

10 

14 

1 1 

15 

5 

5 

83 

Escrcise in woik ind play 

7 

17 

16 

13 

11 

7 

6 

1 

2 

80 

Caie of the teeth 

1 

15 

12 

15 

19 

9 

9 

1 


75 

Care of the eyes 

2 

10 

9 

10 

14 

12 

11 

t 

3 

75 

1‘osuue 

3 

12 

12 

13 

a 

12 

9 

2 


71 

Environmental cleanliness 

3 

10 

8 

13 

10 

8 

10 

2 

5 

69 

\lcohol, tobacco, and naicoUcs 

2 

7 

5 

6 

10 

12 

12 

1 

G 

61 

Mental hygiene 

2 

3 

3 

6 

7 

f) 

4 

1 

1 

30 

Weighing and ineasuiing progiam 
Study of community health 

1 

1 

4 

5 

4 

5 

6 

2 

2 

30 

depaitments 


3 

2 

2 

4 

5 

8 

5 

5 

31 

Fust aid 


2 

3 

5 

4 

G 

7 


1 

28 

Elimination 

1 

4 

3 

3 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

21 

Health examinations 

4 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

23 

Social adjustment 


2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

17 

Study of the systems of the body 





1 

1 

2 

4 

5 

13 

Caie of colds 

1 

3 

2 



2 

3 

1 


12 

Haily morning inspections 

2 

2 

1 







5 

Caie of the feet 





1 

1 

1 



3 

Care of infections 


1 








1 


*■ From hniitb, op cit , p 19 

There aie two mam criteiia for the selection of inateiial tor each giadc 
level Fust, the child should not be given material that is beyond his 
ability to understand thoroughly and use The capacity of the child must 
be considered—physically, socially, and intellectually Second, no matei lal 
should be given that can not be justified as contributing directly to pupil 
or community health, oi as essential in undeistanding the health and 
gtowth process Each proposed unit should be iigoiously checked against 
these criteria and also evaluated to make certain it also contains the most 
important concepts and information on that paiticulai topic 

Learning expeitences Favorable attitudes can best be developed in 
lelalion to health as in other aieas by encouiaging and assisting lather 
than loicing or compelling, by emphasizing achievement and the positive 
phase (the do's) rathei than failuie and the negative phase (the don't's), 
by sLimulaUng a leeling ol coopeiatioii, of mutual help among the 
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table 

Summary Charf for 


penvct 


Areas 

Developmental 

Characteristics 

Health Needs 

' 

Characteristics significant to 
more than one area of health 
Intense mteiest in self, pur¬ 
poses individualistic 

Rapid piogiess in pei feeling 
fundamental skills, habits, 
attitudes 

Cuuosity coneeining people 
and things about liini 
Socialization by the sixth year 
Intel est in things that closely 
touch his life 

Delight in pleasing adults 
Pronounced physical growth 


Keeping Fit 


Developing habits of personal 
cleanliness 

Caiing foi eyes, eais, and nose 
Developing piopei attitudes to 

1 ward physical examinations 

Gioup Health. 


' Paitjcip.iting in the contiol of 
contagious diseases 

Developing haliits of sanitary prac 
ticc, including the use of liand 
kei chief, toilet practices, and the 
like 

Protection from 
Disease 


Preventing colds, skin diseases, 
and other infeclions 

Developing pioper attitudes to 
waul vaccination 

1 

Dental Health 

Loss of baby teeth 

Development of liist perma¬ 
nent teeth 

Development of six yeai luolais 
Fieqnent decay of tceih 

Caiing foi teeth and gums 
Developing propel attitudes to 
ward dental examinations 
Adjusting to the loss of baby teeth 

Good Eating Habits 


Obseiving a legular tune for eating 
Having suflicient rest and quiet to 
aid digestion 

Chewing and eating slowly 


* A suinmary of developmental chatacteristica, health needs, and health interests of pupils in the 
kinderEartcn and primary grades (ages 5, 6, 7, 8), together with recommendations for health instruction 
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XVI 

(ARTEN AND Primary Gradis* 
Public Schools) 


Health Interests 

Aspects of Health Education Listed at 
Grade Levels Where Greatest Em¬ 
phasis Might Best Be Placed 

Notes to the Reader 

Numhers m parenLhesis relei to grade levels at which most interest was shown 
Wheie a topic is lepeated at otiici giadc levels, the leatlcr should he aiwue of 
diflcient emphases which might he given at each level 
** Indicates pupil mteiest above the 90th peicentile 
* Indicates pupil inteiest between the 75th and 90th percentile 

*■* Developing habits of personal 
cleanliness 

Developing habits of personal cleanliness 
(K. 1. 2, 3) 

Caiing for eyes, ears, and nose (2, 3) 
Developing pioper attitudes towaul phys 
leal examinations (K, 1, 2, 3) 

** Developing habits of sanitary 
practice 

Pai ticipating in the control of contagious 
diseases (K., 1, 2, 3) 

[ Developing habits of sanitary practice 
(K., 1, 2. 3) 

** Developing proper attitudes to 
ward vaccination 

Developing proper attitudes toward vac 
cination (K, 1, 2, 3) 

Ptcvcnting colds, skin disease, and oLhci 

I infections (K, 1, 2, 3) 

I 

** Caring for teeth and gums 
* Adjusting to the loss of baby 
teeth 

** Developing proper attitudes to- 
ivard dental examinations 

1 

^ Caring for teeth and gums (K, 1, 2. 3) 
Adjusting to the loss of baby teeth (K, 
1, 2) 

Developing piopei attitudes toiiaid 
dental examinations (K, 1, 2. 3) 

* Obseiving a regular time for 
eating 

* Observing cleanliness m eating 

Observing a regular time for eating (K, 
1, 2. 3) 

Chewing and eating slowly (IC, 1, 2, 3) 
Having sutficient rest and quiet to aid 
digestion (K, 1, 2, 3) 

Observing cleanliness in eating (K, 1, 2, 3) 
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tabli; 

SuMMAin CiiAui loR Kinder 


(Denver 


Areas 

Developmental 

Characteristics 

Health Needs 

Selection and Com¬ 
position of Food 

Mai ked need foi adequate food 

Choosing foods wisely 

Knowing some of the basic food 
lequiiemcnts of the body 

Rest and Relaxation 

Maikcd need for adequate rest 
and s)ecp 

Leaining how to relax 

Getting right amotmt of sleep 
Resting through change in activity 

Personal Appearance 


Developing habits of good postuie 
Went mg suitable clothing 

Personality 

Development 

Less timidity, shyness by eighth 
yeai 

Development of inteiest in 
group by seventh year of age ^ 

Growing consciousness of ap- 
pioval 01 disappioval of 
gioup by eighth yeai of age 

A stait in teaming manners at 
eighth yeat 

Innci urge to be friendly by 
eighth year 

Stiuggle to impiess otheis by 
eighth year 

Developing self-confidence and 
poise 

Getting along with own gioiip 
Getting along with adults 

Social Health 

Outstanding curiosity 

Undei standing of his place in 
family 

Undifferentiated social rela¬ 
tionship With opposite sex 


Safety 

Development of such skills as 
iiding a tiicycle 

Piecision m cuininand of tools 
by seventh year of age 

Developing habits of safety on 
ivay to and fiom school, at 
school, at play, and at home 

Vocations 


Appicciating the woik of health 
hclpeis m the comninnity 
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XVl-Gont'd 

GARILN AND PRnr\RY GUVUIS—CoHi’cl 


Public Schools) 


Health Interests 

Aspects of Health Education Listed at 
Grade Levels Where Greatest Em¬ 
phasis Might Best Be Placed 


Ghaosuig foods wisely (2) 

* LcAining huw to lelax 

* Getting light amoiinL of .sleep 

Learning how to lelax (K, 1, 2. 5) 

Getting light anioitnt of sleep (K. 1. 2, 3) 


Developing liabits of goixl postiiic (K, 

1. 2, 3) 

■Wealing suitable clothing (K, 1, 2, 3) 


Developing selC-confidence anil poise (K, 

1, 2. 3) 

Getting along with his group (K, 1. 2, 3) 
Getting along with adults (K., 1, 2, 3) 
Lu.mimg manneis (K, 1, 2, 3) 


Developing vholcsoiiir auiiudes lou'.ud 
sex aiuosilios as they aiisc (K, 1, 2. 3) 

** Developing hahUb of safety on 
way to and Cioiu sdiool, at 
school, at playi and at home 

llcvclopmg hal)iu of safL'ty on iva\ (o 
.ind from sthool. iit school, at play, 
aud at home (K.. 1. 2, 3) 

* Appicciatmg the woik of health 
hclpcis m the comnuinUy 

\ppicuaimg the woik of healtli liclpus 
m the comuiunity (2) 
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table 

Summary Chart fob 


(Denver 


Areas 

Developmental 

Characteristics 

Health Needs 


Characteristics significant to 
more than one area of health 

Concciu about health in gen¬ 
eral, not as It relates to 
individuals 

CuiiosiLy about how things 
function, inteicst in physical 
woi Id 

Constant inciease in weight 
and height—girls overtake 
boys in height and weight 

Desiic Coi skill in athletic 
activities 

Variety and instability of inter¬ 
ests—11 and 12 yeais 


Keeping Fit 


Stiengthening of habits of per 
sonal cleanliness 

Caring foi eyes, cais, and nose 
Taking physical evaminations and 
building on ihe lesults 

Group Health 

Little coiicein foi public health 
—9 and 10 yeais 

Growing consciousness ol com¬ 
munity and woild allairs— 
11 years 

Initial paicicipation in social 
service activities—11 and 12 
yeais 

PaiLicip.iling in the control of 
contagious diseases 

Stiengthening habits of sanitary 
practices 

Cause of Disease 

Gieatei imniunity to disease 

Knowing about geims and where 
they are found 

Undeistanding the cause of diseasp 
and sharing in its pievention 

Protection from 
Disease 


Being protected by vaccination 
Pievenling colds, skin diseases, and 
other infections 

Structure and Func¬ 
tion of the Body 


Knowing the stiuctme of the body 


** A summary of developmental characleristicSB hpalth needs, and health interests of pupils m inter 
mediate grades (ages 9, 10, 11), together with lecommendations lor health instruction 
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X'VI—Co7it'd 
Intermediate Grades** 
Public Schools) 


Health Interests 


Aspects of Health Education Listed at 
Grade Levels Where Greatest Em¬ 
phasis Might Best Be Placed 


Notes to the Reader 

Numbers in paicnthesis refei to grade level at ivhich most intcicst was shown 
When more than one giade is indicated, the grade at which there is greater 
interest is shown in bold type 

Wheic a topic is repeated at other giade levels, the leader should be aware of 
different emphases which might be given .it each level 
** Indicates pupil interest above 90th peicentile 
* Indicates pupil inteiest at 75th to 90th percentile 


•* Strengthening habits of per¬ 
sonal cleanliness (4, 5, 6) 

** Caiing £oi eyes and ears (4, 5, 6) 
Taking physical examinations and 
building on the lesults (5) 

Strengthening habits of peisonal clean¬ 
liness (4, (3) 

Caring for eyes and ears and nose (6) 
Taking physical examinations and build¬ 
ing on the results (5) 

Paiticipatmg in the contiol of 
contagious diseases (6) 
Stiengthening habits of sanitary 
practice (4, 5) 

K.nowing about piliification of 
watei and milk (4) 

Paiticipatmg in the control of contagious 
diseases (0) 

Stiengthening habits of sanitary practice 
(4, 5) 

Knowing about piinrication of water 
and milk (4) 

* Appreciating the conquest of 
disease (6) 

Knowing about germs and wheie 
they are found (5, 6) 

Appreciating the conquest of disease (6) 
Knowing about germs and wheie they 
aie round (5, 6) 

Being protected by vaccination (4, 
5. 6) 

* Preventing colds, skin diseases, 
and other infections (5, 6) 

Being protected by vaccination (4) 
Preventing colds, skin diseases, and other 
inlections (5) 

Knowing how the body is made (6) 
Knoiving how the body works (6) 

_ 
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TAnu 

SUMM-VRY ClURr roB 


(Denver 


Areas 

D evelopmental 
Characteristics 

Health Needs 

Dental Health 

Appearance oC 12 yeai mol.iis 

Gaimg foi teeth 

Undeistandmg the development 
of teeth 

Having dental examinations 

Good Eating Habits 

Frequent digestive disturbances 
Security sought through over¬ 
eating and ovei activity 

Interest among giils in hoine- 
1 making activities 

1 

Observing a regular time for eating 
Chewing and eating slowly 

Having sulfitient lest and quiet to 
aid digestion 

Observing cleanliness m eating 

Selection and Com¬ 
position of Foods 

poor choice of diet 

Choosing foods wisely 

Knowing some of the basic food 
icqtuicnienis of the body 
Undeistanding the ellecis of food 
on the body 

Stimulants and 
Narcotics j 


Undeistanding the effects of to 
bacco and alcohol 
Undeistanding the etfects of head 
ache leracdies and anaesthetics 

Rest and Relaxation 

Incieased resistance to fatigue, 
but extensive need Cor lesL 
and relaxation 

Learning how to lelax 

Resting thiough change of activity 
Relaxing Lhtoiigh hobbies and 
lecreation 

Getting the light amount of sleep 

Personal Appearance 

InclifTerence to peisonal ap¬ 
peal ,\nce 

Impioving posLuie 

Selecting siutable and attractive 
clothing 

Wealing suitable clothing 
Piacticmg good giooming 

Personality 

Development 

snuggle to impress otheis 
Adjuslment of some children 
by bullying, ad]ustment of 
otheis by letiiing 

Timidity in piesencc of op¬ 
posite sex—Awareness of self 
—11, 12, 13 yeais 

Desire for identification with 
crowd—11, 12, 13 years 

Developing' self-confidence and 
poise 

Getting along with own gioiip 
Getting along with adults 
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X.VI—Cant'd 

iNrLRMCDIAIl Grmji S— Co7lJ'd 


Public Schools) 


Health Interests 

Aspects of Health Education Listed at 
Grade Levels Where Greatest Em¬ 
phasis Might Best Be Placed 

** Caiing for teeth and gums (1) 
Understanding the development of 
teeth (4, S) 

Having dental exciinmations (4, 6) 
Knowing the cause of defects and 
bunging about then coirection 

(4, 6) 

Undei standing the stiuctnre and 
function of teeth (4, 5) 

Cai ing foi teeth and gums (1) 
Undeistanding the development oE teeth 

(5) 

Having dental examinations (1, 5, 6) 
Knoiving the cause of defects and hi mg 
mg about llieir collection (4, Gl 
Undeistanding the structiue and func¬ 
tion of teeth (4, 5) 

Observing a legtilar time foi eat¬ 
ing (6) 

Chewing and eating slowly (5) 
Having sufficient rest and quiet to 
aid digestion (4, 5, 6) 

Observing cleanliness in eating 

(i. 5) 

Obsciving a regular time foi eating (6) 
Chewing and eating slonly (5, b) 

Having sufficient rest and qiuel to aid 
digestion (6) 

Obseiving cleanUness m eating (1) 

** Choosing foods ’visely (4, 5, 6) 

Choosing foods wisely (4, 5, 6) 

* Understanding how tea and 
colfee may affect the body (G) 

Choosing foods wisely (4, 5, 6) 

* Learning how to relax (4) 

* Scheduling time to lessen fa- 
Ligiie (6) 

* Getting the right amount of 
sleep (4, 5) 

Learning how to relax (1) 

Scheduling time to lessen fatigue (G) 
Getting the right amount of sleep (4, I) 

* Impiovmg posture (5, 6) 


** Getting along with adults (6) 

Getting along ivith adults (6) 
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table 

(Denver 


Summahy Chart tok 


Areas 

Developmental 

Characteristics 

Health Needs 

Social Health 

Interest in all living organisms 
and piocesscs related to sex— 
11 and 12 years 


First Aid 


Knowing how to caie for simple 
injuries 

Home Nursing | 

Interest among girls in home¬ 
making activities 


Safety 

Interest in sdiool alTaiis 
Readiness among boys to take 
daring chances to get gioup 
approval—12 years 

Developing habits of safety on 
way to and from school, at 
school, at play, and at home 

Pi eventing files 

Riding a bicycle safely 

Vocations 




children rather than competition or rivalry, by having the child compete 
against his own record rather than competing with others, by encouiag- 
ing sell-inspection and self-checking up to the limits of the children’s 
ability rather than teacher inspection or the inspection by one another, 
by dealing individually and privately with individual children’s problems, 
rather than discussing them before the class 

Pupils should only be asked to report on what the teacher can herself 
see This is true at all ages There should he no continuous required 
reporting of home behavior, such as amount of sleep, number of baths, 
food habits, and so forth Such reporting is often inaccurate at best and 
puts a premium on the “good story” rather than actual performance All 
such checking should be done directly with the home Here is another 
opportunity for close coopeiation between home and school 

A few materials on hand have been found by teacheis to be of great 
assistance A mirroi in the room is a great reminder and helps in self¬ 
checking A box of paper handkerchiefs may be used to supply forgetful 
children and to motivate a better memory One group even had then 
own shoe-shming box 
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XVI—Cant’d 

lNnRMiDi\rE Gv.Am-i—Cant'd 


Public Schools) 


Health Interests 

Aspects of Health Education Listed at 
Grade Levels Where Greatest Em¬ 
phasis Might Best Be Placed 


Developing wholesome attitudes lowaid 
curiosities as the> ause (4, 5, G) 

•* Knowing how to care tor simple 
injuries (5, 6) 

Knowing how to care for simple in¬ 
juries (6) 

* Preparing food foi a sick, per¬ 
son (4, 6) 

** Taking tempeiature and pulse 

(4, 6) 

* Taking care o£ simple illnesses 
(6) 


Developing habits o£ safely on 
way to and from school (4, 5), at 
school (4. 5, Q), at play, and at 
home (5, S) 

Preventing fires {4, S, G) 

Riding a bicycle safely (4, S, 6) 
Playing in water safely (5, 6) 

Developing habits of safety on way to 
and from school (4), at school (G). at 
play, and at home (5) 

Preventing flies (5) 

Riding a bicycle safely (G) 

Playing in watei safely (G, 6) 

Studying health helpers m the 
community (5) 



Besides these, schools must furnish clean, adequate (not minimum) 
facilities, such as lavatories with warm water (at least in cold weather), 
soap, paper towels, miirois, toilet facilities, and drinking fountains as 
well as generally good clean physical surroundings 

At the primaly level health work should be limited largely to the morn¬ 
ing inspection, continual observation, incidental teaching when it is 
pertinent, and occasional short discussion periods If mid-inorning 
lunches are given, this furnishes a good opportunity for developing cor¬ 
rect habits and attitudes If there is a school lunch-ioom oi cafeteria, 
there is a further opportunity which will be discussed later The emphasis 
here is almost entirely on habits and attitudes Every opportunity for 
giving pupils a chance to do the desirable thing, must be made the 
most of 

Short units may be developed either for health education directly or 
in connection with some other phase of the pupils’ activities Here as 
elsewheie the objectives arc mainly to develop attitudes and establish 
habits Infoimation and health knowledge should be given only when 
and to the extent that it will be understood and be a definite contubution 
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in establishing desirable conduct by forming a basis for attitudes and 
habits 

The same principle holds here as in any other phase ol education, that 
only such information should be given as can really be understood The 
amount natuially inci eases through the grades As children develop and 
their ability to undeistand increases, drey may be given more and more 
of the factual basis of healthful living As is true in any other field, this 
knowledge is more functional if presented in an active learning situation 
If the pupils develop or recognize their need for certain information and 
set about obtaining it, it will be more vital to them and moie functional =2 

School lunches One of the best instances of a good learning situation 
occuis 111 schools having cafelerias Food and food habits are one of the 
most fundamental of the health education topics The cafeteria furnishes 
a life situation under teacher supervision The conditions for learning 
are ideal Eating is a universal need and interest Discussion of the situa¬ 
tion and basic information can be given beforehand Then the situation 
is a leal and not an artificial one, which can be followed by discussion 
and evaluation 

Health examinations One learning situation which is piegnant with 
possibilities IS the health examination Foi some time before the actual 
examination, it may be discussed as to its purpose, what it may discover, 
and how it will be done During the time that the examinations aie being 
given, those who have been examined will have many questions that aie 
vital to them This is a most valuable situation, and the teacher should 
take advantage of it to the full extent After the examinations aie over, 
theie will be many problems that can be the energizing point for con¬ 
siderable discussion 

PioblCms of under- and oveiweight and malnutrition will lead to dis¬ 
cussion of food and food habits Eye difficulties show the need for eye 
hygiene, particularly the lighting problem Decayed teeth again brings 
up the problem of food as well as dental hygiene And so on down the 
list Caie must be taken that no personal examples be used unless the 
child himself volunteers the information Then it should only be used 
to introduce or add to the study of the general problem, never emphasized 
or used to the embariassment or glorification oi the child 

Demonstrations and discussions The learning experiences of value aie 
dcmonstiations, visual education, and the working out of pioblems based 
on specific conditions It is valuable to coirelate health concepts with 
those of other fields around a common pioblem when the lelationship is 
vital and purposeful and an addition to the meanmgfulness of both situ¬ 
ations When theie is no natui al connection, such coiielation is meaning¬ 
less The use of devices such as songs, posters, special lectureis, and the 

22 F 01 additional teaching suggestionb see in the bibhogiaphy Grout, Chaptci Vh 
Health EcUicahorij Chapteis X-XII, ObeiteiifFei, Chapters Ifl-VII, and Tinner, 
Cliaptcis VIT-IX 
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like IiS-S little 'vs.lu.e uiiless it comes as the result of a felt need and desire 
on the pait of the pupils 

Auclio-visutil lesources aie many in the field of health Numcions films 
and film snips aie applicable Exhibits, models, and chaits aie plentiful 
Posteis and flat pictures aie available from many soinces Professional 
associations and industrial firms publish much that is of value “ = 

In canying on any discussion oi pioblem in the field of health, it is 
paiticulaily important that the whole trend be positive rathei than nega¬ 
tive How we keep well rather than the study ol sickness and disease 
should be the main point of emphasis An undcistanding of healthful 
good living and a piopcr knowledge and attitude toward doctors arc aims 
lather than the development of an overconsciousness of ill health and 
possibly hypochondria 

Also information should be presented calmly and unemotionally Many 
topics in health education are liable to bring foith a very emotional le- 
action from many people No mattei how one feeh on the subject, a 
teacher must nevei allow the pupils to become aware of any but a calm 
and impartial piesentation of the problem 

Cnteiia foi leamtng expediences The most helpful criteria for the 
selecting and presenting of learning experiences in health education have 
been discussed by Oberteuffer The critciia presented arc adapted from 
two sources He points out that 

1 All health teaching must be focused dnectly at the impact it makes on a 
given person 

2 Experiences must be identical with the needs and interests of the learner 

3 Daily problems of living piesent the most favorable media for elfective 
learning about health 

4 ‘‘Health" itself is not a good motivating factor, (a) health is a means to 
othei ends and (b) overstress on health involves the danger of making hypo 
chondriacs out of people 

5 Expeiienccs and teaching should be provided which furnish the pupil data 
to help him make good choices where health decisions aie involved 

6 The Older of thought presentation should be from the particular to the 
general, each new pimciple or generalization being developed through intimate, 
concrete individual experience before reaching its final form 

7 The content matciial must be scientifically accurate throughout and m 
tlioiough accord with the best available knowledge in the biological sciences 

8 The experiences should fostei the concept of health as a qualitative 
lesult of the intcidependent functioning of all the vital systems, involving the 
mental and social aspects of living as well as the physical 

9 The experiences should constantly interpret health from a social point 
of view, explaining health m terms of its social uses 

Foi sources consult Giout, Chapter VITI. Health Education, ChapCeis XVl and 
XVII, OberteutTer, pp 171-173 in the bibliography 

“■t Items 1 6 aic adapted from ObeiteulTei, op cil, Chapter III, where he discusses 
the implications ol each Items 7-16 are Ciom a longei list given in Delbert ObertGiiIfei. 
‘ Piehiiunaiy Study ol Ciiteiia lor the Selection and Oiganizanon of Learning Expcii- 
cnce in Health InsLiiiction,” Resemch Qiiaiteily o£ the American Physical LducaLion 
Association, Vol G, October, 1935, pp 63-65 
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10 The experiences should be arreingccl on an activity basis, giving constant 
opportunity foi healthful practice, and aimed more at the development ol 
conduct than at the acciuisition ol knowledge 

11 Theie should be an abundance of material of varying difhculty so as to 
admit of choice suited to the needs of the individuals who dilFei in capacity and 
experience 

12 The experiences selected should be progressively graded so as to provide 
for continuous growth in healthful living, and, il possible, reliable instruments 
of measurement should he applied to note the progress of each learner 

13 The general tone of the experiences with respect to all contioveisial issues 
should be one of discreet judgment, free from prejudice or inaccurate content. 
The learnings should never be colored with emotional bias for want of scientific 
data 

14 The experiences should require a mastery of a nuniinum of scientific 
terminology, enough to handle tlie ordinary health processes intelligently 

15 The experiences should provide ficquent and specific oppoitunity for 
correlation with other areas in the curiiculum and with othei parts of the health 
education program 

16 The activities of the course should lead to cooperation and understanding 
between the school and the home and community 

Sex educatioia. Much can be done m the elementary school to help 
youngsters undeistand themselves and each other better Much more can 
be done than usually is clone That paicnts are mteiesLed in the school 
doing more is clear fiom the paicnts who have seen the film Human 
Gi owth Ninety-seven per cent o£ them want their children to see it 
A helpful cliaiacterization of children’s mtciest in areas of sex is 

"In the first ol these stages, which covcis the ages of about four and five years, 
the child's natuial curiosity is very active, his interest is spontaneous, his questions 
direct He wants to know about his own body, about the origin of babies, about 
the differences between sexes Interest in these facts is as matter of fact to him as 
is his interest in other phases of life This is the time for helping him to 
establish objective attitudes toward the body and lor giving him simple, accurate 
answers to his questions In these years is laid the foundation on which he -will 
build in later years 

The second stage, which covers the age period from about six to nine years, 
IS a latent period so far as inteiest in sex is concerned If the child's early curiosity 
has been satisfied m a direct, unemotional, and unembarrassed manner, he will 
seek little additional mfoimation during these years 

The third period comes at approximately ages ten and eleven, when the physi 
cal and emotional changes of puberty begin The body develops, the social 
interests change, the child begins Ins tiansition to adnlihood He needs to under 
stand what is hajapening to him and he needs assistance in making the social 
adjustments which his new outlook demands This is the time for him to begin 
to work out the ideals and standaids he will follow in liis association with mem¬ 
bers of the other sex 

The fomlh stage is the adolescent age, the years from about twelve to twenty- 
two Interest in sex is now lull blown Dating, love, choosing a mate, marriage, 
reproduction, and family relationships are of great interest and importance to 
both boys and girls” 

2 !i Lillian L Uiestei, Wilham GrifRihs, and N O I’carce, Units in PeisonaJ Health 
and Human Relations (Minneapolis, University ot Minnesota Piess, 1917). PP 1 2 
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Guides in the development of sex aspects of health education have 
been listed as follows 

1 Sex education—good or bad—leally begins at home, long before the child 
starts to school 

2 Sex education m schools should be integrated with the total health educa 
Don program at all grade levels It should not be singled out lor separate or 
undue emphasis 

3 Example on the pait of paients and teacheis is far more effective than 
precept 

4 Sex education should be coudied in terms easily understood by the child 
and should make use of examples "within Ills experience 

5 Sex information should not be forced upon tbe uninterested child but 
should be adapted to his maturity level at each stage of growth 

6 Sex should he presented m a dignified vocabulaiy 

7 Sex should be taught positively by showing its nobility in terms of creative 
drive and farnily happiness rather than negatively thiough the enumeiation of 
horrible examples of immorality 

8 Sex anatomy and physiology should be considered as just another body 
system, due allowance must be made for modesty 

9 Reliable source materials for furdier study and information should be 
furnished, books should be left on open shelves 

10 Sex needs to be taught as a life function that is normal, clean, respectable, 
and admirable 

Biestei and others ^7 give suggestions £oi teaching in situations that 
aiise during kindergarten and fiist grade They also give an excellent unit 
on "How do Living Forms Reproduce?" for grades six to eight Such 
films as Human Growth can be used at about sixth grade level naturally 
when studying the various phases of the human body It is advisable to 
aiiange paiental showing before and discuss the purjioses and intent of 
the teaching 

In the Winnetka schools special couises aie taught at the fifth and 
seventh grade levels In the filth giade the children have an interest in 
their bodies and elementary physiology is exploied at that level. The 
text My Body and How It Woiks by Dorothy Baruch and Oscai Russ 
IS used along with educational films There is a chapter on reproductive 

20 The authors have selected the ones most applicable to the elementary school from 
a complete listing m Joint Committee on Education ot the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation and the Ameiican Medical Association, Health Education, Srd ed (Washington, 
D C, National Education Association, 1948), pp 5'7 58 

27 Op at, pp 7-46 

soE C Blown Tiust, Umveisity of Oiegon Medical School, Portland 

2 fl Foi additional discussions see in the bibliogiaphy Lamkm, Chapter IX, Ober- 
teuffer, pp 137-149, Grout, Chaptei VI, Health Education, pp 57-58. 141, 144 For 
primaiy teacheis James L Hymes, How to Tell Your Child About Sey., Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No 119 (New York, Public Affairs Committee. 22 East 38th Stieet, 1949) is 
most useful One should be familiar ivith the approach thiough family life education 
See bibliogiaphy Education for family Life and Stevenson It is obvious that we have 
little imdeisLanding ot the sex attitudes of the various social cultural levels as pointed 
out in Allied C Kinsey, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male (Philadelphia, W B 
Saundeis Company. 1948) 

ivHaipei and Brothers, 1934 
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organs The seventh giade “Biology” course consists ol a general survey, 
likenesses and diffeiences m people, human physiology including a sec¬ 
tion on leproduction In the eighth grade, work in human lelations is 
developed Obseivation in a nuiseiy school is used to supplement the 
work 

Safety education Almost all salety teaching in the schools is i elated to 
safety in crossing streets and othei phases ol going to and liorn school 
Traffic deaths aie played up m newspapeis. oiganired and summanzcd 
until they assume undue impoitance Not that less attention should be 
given to bettering these conditions, but other sornccs ol danger must 
have more attention A lecent bulletinmakes these statements 

Accidents are the leading cause of death among young people 

Accidents in 1946 in the five to fouiteen age group caused five times as many 
deaths as heart disease, siv times as many as pneumonia 

In 1947, 6.300 children {five to fourteen) were killed by accidents. 

One out of thiee of these deaths was the lesult of a motor-vehicle accident 

Slightly over half of all student accidents leported occurred either on school 
premises oi going to and from school 

Burns are the chief cause of accident fatalities to children (five to lourteen) m 
the home, with firearms second, lour teen and nine per cent ol all accidents in 
this age gioup 

Brownings caused nineteen per cent of the deaths m the age group five to 
fourteen 

On the bright side. 

The decrease in accidental deaths to children (five to fourteen) since 1922 
(to 1947) was 32 per cent 

Out of 100,000 children between ages of five to fourteen in 1930 and 1946, 
deaths were due to 

1930 1946 


36 

29 

Accidents 

19 

5 

Pneumonia and influenza 

12 

4 

Tuberculosis 

13 

2 

Appendicitis 

12 

5 

Heart disease 


Sainces of accidents The child pedestrian is most likely to get killed or 
injured when (I) crossing between intersections, (2) crossing at coineis 
where no signals exist, (3) walking in loadway (walking with tiaffic), and 
(4) ciossing where signals opeiate The late fall, when shoit days bring 
darkness duiing the traffic peak, is a most hazardous period These data 
show that sale itiles for pedestrians must be taught Even though signals 
are opciatmg, the child must be taught to look carefully 

Accidents in school vaiy with age For the young child the danger spots 
are in the classroom, running falls, and on the slides, teetcis, swings, and 

<11 National Safety Conned, Accident Facts, I94S Edition (Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1948) 

12 Ibid, p 48 
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bais For the sixth grade child the gymnasium, baseball, lunning, and 
Stans have become dangei spots Home accidents deciease with age, 
though in the sixth giade they aic 20% ol all accidents Ivlotoi vehicle 
accidents decrease through the seventh and eighth giades, then begin to 
increase Unoiganized activities account for slightly moie accidents than 
do oiganized activities in the sixth giadc 

Injuries on apparatus occui most fiequently on the lollowing in the 
Older mentioned swings, teeters, slides, turning poles, laddeis, rings, and 
bars 

In the classroom, injuries on furniture account foi a large part of the 
accidents, with injuries on constiuction work coming next, and then in 
the order mentioned, miscellaneous injuries, falling down, injuries by 
pen or pencil, injuries by another child, injuries on doors, and bums 
irom radiators 

Accidents in the buildings, not in the classiooms, weie caused largely 
by falls on stairs and injuries on doors, and about equally by injuries at 
fountains, bums on radiators, falling in halls, collisions, injuiies on 
lockers, and miscellaneous 

It IS the responsibility of the school to attempt to lower this tremendous 
accident rate First, they must analyze and inspect then plant and sui- 
roundmgs to minimize dangerous situations This has been discussed 
furthei in the section on the school environment The second way is the 
classroom teaching of safety in all the various situations, and the third 
IS supervision and instruction m the situations where accidents aie likely 
to occur Material is available which is valuable m both these instances 

Let It be mentioned here, and urged emphatically, that when a certain 
situation involves danger, to say that that situation should be avoided is 
all wiong It becomes ludicrous when one says that one should avoid 
taking baths because he is likely to slip in the tub In many other situa¬ 
tions, however, some parents and teaclrers preach the idea that "you must 
not do that, you might get huit" In some instances, of couise, this is 
desirable, but usually the bettei approach, psychologically as well as 
from the point of view of safety, is, “Do it this way, it is much safei " Oi, 
“This is the way we do it ” 

Class') oom teaching of safety Too much dependence should not be put 
on the effectiveness of classroom teaching of safety The general problem 
can be piesented, the most serious sources of accidents discussed, and 
ways of preventing them enumeiated This, as is true of all teaching, is 
more effective when the pupils do the investigating and diaw then own 
conclusions Presentations should be vivid and meaningful Diamatiza- 
tion, demons nation, and visual aids aie veiy effective A vciy valuable 
project foi the upper grades is to conduct a siiivey in then school, the 
homes in then community, or the stieets ol then city, to discovci where 

^^nnd,pp 92-93 

Safety Education, op cit, Chapters X and XI 
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the majority o£ accidents occur, what aie their causes, and how the situa¬ 
tion may be bettered 

Fire safety Did you know that fires destroy many schools each yeai? 
That school fne loss would build eight inillion-dollar elementaly schools 
a year? Were you ever in a ,|1,000,000 elemental y schooP A wonderful 
school can be constructed foi that money Each school needs to have a 
program of fire safety beginning with the kindeigartcn, It should include 
dangers from matches and playing with fire, what to do in case of fire m 
school, in the home, and in cars In the later grades it should deal with 
hazards in the home, farm (in rural aieas), in motor vehicles, and m the 
foiest In all grades holiday and seasonal hazards should be stressed, such 
as Christmas trees, fiieworks, and bonfires Prevention and what to do in 
case oi fire in vaiious situations should be stressed 

Teaching thiough actual situations Attitudes and facts may be devel¬ 
oped in the classroom, but habits must be formed in actual situations 
After all, on right habits depends most of our hope for sale living School 
people cannot say, as with many things, that they have no contiol over 
the actual life situation of the child, foi ovei half of the accidents occur 
in school buildings oi grounds and in going to or from school. The school 
has direct juiiscUction ovei those occurring in school buildings oi grounds 
and paitial jurisdiction over going to and Jiom school, and m ceitam 
situations ovei some of the other areas of accident 

Whenever the school does have jurisdiction, thcie should be intelligent 
and constiuctive supervision Positive suggestions of "Do it this way,” 
"This IS the best way to use this apparatus,” "Keep your eye on the ball 
when you’ie playing," “Lay the bat clown—don’t throw it,” "Put the stick 
in the trash can so you won’t stumble on it,” etc, develop patterns of 
action which in turn become habits of safety. The physical-education 
period IS one in which to develop habits and attitudes of safe jolaying 
Excursions provide an excellent opportunity foi training Eveiy phase 
of the trip may be discussed, demonstrated, and dramatized—keeping to 
gether, crossing the street, getting in and out of automobiles oi street-cars, 
and all other phases of the journey 

Some accidents occur because of the immaturity of development and 
lack of complete coordination of the body. Young children and children 
who seem to lack this muscular control should be Liained to take extra 
precautions They should hold the stair rail in going up and down stairs, 
they should not run in the halls (not because of some disturbance, but 
because most halls are somewhat slippery and the floor is apt to be veiy 
hard) They should never carry a pen or pencil aiouncl with them in their 
hands, and they should be led to lake other similar piccautions 

Safety patiols Another very effective means of education and control is 
the organization oi safety clubs or patiols Only very leliablc and capable 

3 5 For deiailed suggestions see U S Office ot Education, A Cuniculum Guide to Firs 
Safety, Bulletin, No 8 (Washington, D C, U S Office ol Education, 1946), 31 pp 
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students in the upper grades may belong Membeiship may be by loom 
election, supplemented by faculty selection, and usually is a much coveted 
honoi The membeis of this gioup aie assigned patiol duty at all nossmgs 
sunounding the school and at all leasonahly close and dangeious cross¬ 
ings They have no direct control ovei tiaffic, but the pupils who aie 
crossing are to obey the patrol and wait until he says it is sale to noss 
His very piesence is a reminder to diiveis, ancl many stop who would not 
othciwise Of course, there must be laiily close supervision ol these patiols 
to see that they are dependable, “on the job,” and that the amount of 
authoiity invested in them is not too much for their own good Most 
children who aie selected lespond very nicely, and it is an excellent edu¬ 
cative experience for them 

The large numbei of pupils riding school buses requues the teaching 
of safety in regard to waiting, entering, leaving, and behavioi on the bus. 
It is recommended that each bus have a bus paliol of two pupils, who 
live near the end of the route They function at each stop and while the 
bus IS on the road 

Safety education as fai as motor-vclncle accidents aie concerned has 
been extiemely effective If safety education has been so eRective in tins’ 
field, why should it not be equally effective in others? 

Ob]ectives of safety education As with health education the child must 
build Ills own progiam of safe practices. The objectives tor safety educa¬ 
tion have been well stated as follows 

1 To help chddren lecognize situations involving hazards 

2 To develop habits of conduct which will enable children to meet situa¬ 
tions oE daily life with as little danger as possible to themselves and otliers, 

3 To develop habits of carefulness and obedience to safety lules at home, on 
the streets, m school, or at play 

'1 To teach childien to lead, understand, and obey safety rules and regula¬ 
tions 

5 To teach childien safe conduct in the use of stieetcars, piivate automobiles, 
and buses 

. 6 To develop habits of orderliness and carefulness in the use of phiydiings, 

tools, common ,u tides of the home and school, and m the use of fire 

V To develop alertness, agility, ancl musculai control thioiigli rhythmic exer¬ 
cise, play, games, and other physical activities 

8 To teach children to cooperate to picvcnt accidents and the taking o£ 
unnecessary iisks involving physical dangers 

9 To clevelop wholesome attitudes concerning (a) law and law enfoicement 
officers, (b) the safety of themselves and others, and (c) organized efioits to assure 
safety lor all 

10 To give childien actual expeiiences in desirable safety practices 

The actual progiam can be incorporated in social science units, science, 
ancl health, and developed through language, nuitieiical, and cieative 
cxpciicnccs 


Safety hdncalion, op cUj p 67 
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Physical education. Physical education m the elementaly school is char 
acterized by two things It is mioimal, and it is largely non-competitivc 
When hist introduced in the schools, physical iraining largely consisted 
of formal dulls and calhsthenics The trend has changed, and now the 
woik IS practically all in. the loiin of games and informal activities, danc 
mg and ihyQims, and self-testing activities The only competition now 
looked on with favor is that of a child widi Ins own ictoid Iiitramuial 
contests are stimulating and if wcll-contioiled do no haim Competitive 
racing, swimming, etc, is likely to oveistrain the child physically, as he 
IS motivated to exert himself beyond what is best for him 

Aims Chenoweth and .Sclknk give four aims of physical education 

1 Development oi the oiganic poweis of children, i e , the actual improvement 
m health by improvement oI the vaiimis organs of the body 

2 Development of nemonuiscuhir skills, ic, skill in adilettcs and giace m 
moveraen ts 

3 Development oL mteiest m play and recreation, i e , the ability to gam pleasiue 
bora games and physical activity 

4 Development of social and moral standards, such as good sportsmanship, faith 
fulness to duty, devotion to serious tasks, learn work, and numerous othci 
qualities 

The two hist mentioned aims aie a case of physical development of 
ceitain parts of the body through uSe and activity These may be detel 
oped by a caicfully planned informal piogiam oi games and dances, when 
special consideration is given to the muscles and body structures used in 
each The third aim is that of gaming pleasure from games and physical 
activity, and may suicly only be acquiicd through the playing of such 
games and the cairying on of such activity under infoi-mal conditions 
with the pieclominant purpose that of gaining pleasure 

The last mentioned aim has been used as an argument lor retaining 
physical education in the cuniculum, and by many has been considered 
the mam advantage Much of this has been thcoiizing and wislilul think¬ 
ing Not that these characteristics may not he developed under these 
conditions, but m most cases they will not appear spontaneously Like 
anything else they must be taught, and like any other peisonality cliai 
actensLic, they are best taught indiicclly This means that the teachci of 
physical education must be conscious of the traits she wishes to develop 
and of ways whereby the child will be led natinally to lespond m ccitam 
desiied fashions. Then, just as in any othei situation, chaiactei tiaimng 
should be continually and consciously planned foi by the Lcachci so that 
tile pupils will continually and unconsciously lespond in ways that are 
consistent with the aim established ''® 

31'Laiuencc B Chenoweth and Thcodoie K Selkiik, School Health Pioblein^ (New 
York Applelon-Ccnliiiy Ciofts, Inc, 1937). p 308 See also 1917 edition 

38 See Goodwin B Watson, “Peisonality Giowth thioiigh Atliletits," Jomnal of 
Health and Physical Isdiicalion, Vol 9, Scptcmbei, 1938, pp 108-110 
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Bases foi organizing physical education O'Keefe and Faheydiscuss 
the development of childien of vaiious ages ni lelation to the jihysieal 
education piogiam 

Chddien in the piimaiy grades ate tisually inieresled iii tiisiial competition 
with themselves oi ivith one other person rather than in team comjietition A 
child will comment that he climbed a lope higher than he did the preceding Lime 
or that he jumped the rope more times than liis friend jumped the rope Ghildicn 
of the age group six, seven, and eight yeais will play a simple game, chcci votil- 
eiously eveiy time a teammate scores a point, and then forget to ask the final 
score when the playtime is over 

Beginning in the fouith grade and continuing thereafter, mteiest in competi¬ 
tive activities ts more pronounced than m the earlier grades Eleven-, twelve-, 
and dill teen-year-old children enjoy organized games of soccer, volleyball, and 
softball with other groups This is the time when one gioup enjoys challenging 
anothei gioup withm the school If teachers anti adults do not place too much 
importance on winning, this type of competition is excellent Care needs to be 
taken that no child becomes oveifatigued or that only the feir superior skilled 
perfoimers comprise the room team 

Chikhen eleven, twelve, and thirteen years old, in passing tluongh the peiiod 
of rapid body giowth with the consequent bodily weaknesses, emotional stresses, 
and physiological leadjiistment, should not be encouiagcd to participate in inter- 
school competition because of its strenuousness and its possible harm 

There is some further evidence based on expci lence and the knowledge 
of the child’s growth which is valuable m planning a physical-education 
program 

By the age of five yeais, accoiding to experimental findings, tire basic pattern 
or rivaliy m accomplishment has been established By nine or ten, according to 
the limited available findings, the aveiage child is ready to join in organized team 
work and to bend individual activities to fixed lellexcs and die common purpose 
of members of a team 

The period fiom the fifth to the sixth biithday seems to be the time 
that children are ready to leain to swim of tlien own accoicl*^ It is a 
mucli-to-be-desired situation when eveiy school has access to a swimming 
pool, and swimming is a pait of the legiilar school activities from the 
kindeigarten on It has not only safety and health value but is most 
important recrcationally 

Motor skills are highly specific Children need a wide variety of experi¬ 
ence in various activities Clnldien should have some direction in their 
free play to mcicase the range of activities and to insuie their attempts 
m those things in which they can have a moderate degree of success It 
IS a definite influence on peisonality, wliedier oi not childien have success 
in attempting physical activities Failure sets up leais, wheieas success 
30 Ruth Pattiic O’Kecte and Helen Fahey, Education Through Physical Artwities 
(Si Louis, C V Mosbv, 1'1'19). pp 20 21 

10 National Sociely Coi the Study of Education, Child Development and the Cur- 
iiculuinj Thii ty-EighI h Yeaibooh, Pail 1 (Blooiiiinglon, 111, Public School Publishing 
Co , 1939), p 71 Sec. also O'Keefe and Falicy, op cit , pp 22 21 
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brings self-confidence more readily and suiely than in any other area 
Their abilities here may include or exclude them from the social gioup 

As far as the specifics of physical education arc concerned, a good refer¬ 
ence IS the Physical Education Cumculum by William Ralph LaPorte,^^ 
It is a repoit climaxing nine years of research in this field. Suggestions 
from It aie given m Section V 

There are several excellent sources foi games and activities O'Keefe 
and Fahey describe a great many activities classified as indoor and out¬ 
door, and include a number of self-testing activities 

Recreation The worthy use of leisure time is one of the seven cardinal 
principles of education Healthful living has a peculiar relationship to 
leisure time, particularly to recreation Health gives more zest to play, 
and healthful active play increases one's health Schools have a twofold 
responsibility here that of giving pupils opportunity to become skillful 
in activities which will aid recieation all thiough their lives, ancl second, 
that of providing space and equipment for the use of children at the 
present time Here also the community has the responsibility of providing 
space and equipment for all who wish to use it In the case of the schools 
this means school playgrounds, gymnasiums, tennis comts, swimming 
pools, golf courses, and the like 

The school's responsibility The school should build up attitudes favor¬ 
able to active healthful recreation Physical education has a peculiarly 
important position in this respect Through it can be developed a very 
large portion of the activities that constitute the recreation of many 
people The fact that more people do not turn to physical activities for 
their recreation may be laid to the failure of the progiam of their time 
to enable these people to enjoy and succeed at such activities 

Many times only a few games or sports are taught which are usable in 
later life Few have the opportunity to participate in groiiji games such 
as baseball, basketball, soccer, or football High schools are doing con¬ 
siderable work with tennis and some with swimming Many are providing 
both social and square dancing 

Activities for recreation The elementary program should include bad 
minton, swimming, rhythms, and dancing (which makes the way much 
easier for social dancing in high school), roller skating, ice skating, skiing, 
playing pmg pong, horseshoes, and hiking All these activities may be 
carried on quite readily in the years after school and will furnish as well 
wide experience and enjoyable exercise on the elementary level Swim¬ 
ming IS the only one that offers much difficulty in the way of equipment 
if the program is on an informal basis where children are not all doing 
the same thing at the same time 

12 ■William R LaPortc, The Physical Education Curriculum (Los Angeles, University 
of Southeiii California Press. 1912) 

See the following lefeiences in the bibliography. Broady and French, Hughes, 
O'Keefe and Fahey, Sehon ancl others, ancl Shaefer. 
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School as community center According to many, tlie school has the 
lurther responsibility o£ becoming the center of the community's lecrea- 
tional life The community must furnish recieational facilities for its 
people If the school and community funds can be pooled so there will 
be no unnecessary duplication, both school and community will benefit 
by having better facilities Theie are often petty pioblems of responsi¬ 
bility which appear, but by taking a common sense point of view, and 
planning and organizing at the outset theie is no leason why theie should 
be any difficulty This ariangement should give the schools much moie 
playroom and gymnasium equipment, a swimming pool, and many other 
advantages 

Whatevei the airangements, the school must do all in its powei to 
build attitudes and abilities foi the enjoyment of pai ticipation in games 
of physical activity which may carry on thiough life 

Relations with parents The primary jiuipose of health education is the 
establishment of health habits Closer coopeiation is needed between pat¬ 
ents and school A number of schools are meeting ivith parents to discuss 
the health habits of children Others are sending infoimation to parents 
which list the habits and other suggestions for health'*^ The most com¬ 
plete publication is Denver Senes Its Childten It includes detailed in¬ 
formation on who helps children when they are sick, when maladjusted, 
when handicapped, and deals with welfaie provisions, recieational, cul¬ 
tural, and job opportunities It has a concluding section on how parents 
and teachers can work more closely together 

V TYPES or PROGRAMS 

There are several ways of setting up piograms in the area of health 
and physical education The usual plan sets up aims, specific objectives, 
and problems oi subject-matter for each grade m health, safety, and physi¬ 
cal education The teaching of the first two is usually incidental m the 
primaly grades with physical education taken caie of by games In the 
upper grades the ajrproacli is much moie definite, and textbooks are used 
to supplement the informal activities 

Recently a number of states have published comprehensive bulletins 
on health providing rather thorough discussions of health instruction, 
services, and enviionment 

Typical o£ such are Tacoma City Schools, Your Child Goes to School (Tacoma, 
Washington. 1918), p 8 

IS Denvei Public Schools (Denvei, Coloiado, 1918), 48 pp, 

43 Examples are State o£ Illinois, A Basic Plan foi Health Education and the School 
Health Progiam (Spimgfiekl, Illinois, Dep.utment o£ Public Instruction, 1944) 

DepaiLinent o£ Education, Healthful Living in School and Community, Bulletin No 
3 (Montgomeiy, Alabama, The Depai tmenl, 1946) 

A Guide to the Teaching of Health in the Elementaly School (Albany, New York, 
Umvcisity of the Slate o£ New York, Bulletin No 1328, NoAember 1, 191G) 

The duplication ot much matciial winch exists m easily available sources might be 
questioned in tcims o£ professional Lime as well as money, 
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Resource units Certain courses, instead of suggesting specifics for each 
grade, outline resource units Illustrations of these are the New York 
State couise and Madison, Wisconsin The aieas covered in each are 

New Yotk Stale Machxon, Wisconsin 

Foods and eating practices Food and health 

Cleanliness and health protection Keeping clean 

The physical environment Making a healthlul community 

Care of the mouth and teeth Caie ol the body 

Care ol the eyes and lighting Getting along with others 

Hearing and the care of the ears Living a well-rounded life 

Sleep and rest Happy family living 

Glowing up socially and emotionally Salcty-pievention of accidents 

Stimulants and narcotics Simple first aid 

Simple ways of controlling disease 
Health heroes 

Each resource unit in the Madison course gives a brief statement con 
ccming the significance of the topic, knowledges to be gamed, attitudes 
and understandings to be developed, habits to hope for, suggested activi¬ 
ties, suggested evaluations, and sources of material 

Safety education. As one of the newei topics, safety education is under 
discussion as to the area in which it should be picsentcd There are those 
who argue that it should be a part of the social-studies program aieas, 
whereas in most schools it is included in heahh and physical education 
It seems logical that it should be largely considered m this held, as there 
are so many natural opportunities here However, the answer to all argu 
ments is that safety education, just as any other area, should not be con 
sidered as a water-tight compaitmenl, but should be a pait of any 
situation where it is peitment and has value 

Safety education is often integiated in othei units The separate bulk 
tins usually list a series of separate units An example of sepaiate listing 
IS the Illinois Guide 

Primary Grades (1-2-3) 

Unit I Safety On The Way To And From School 

Unit II File Prevention 

Unit HI Safety at School 

Unit IV Safety at Play 

Unit V Safety at Home 

Unit VI Safe Play m Winter 

Unit VII The Tieatment of Injuries 

Unit VIII Safety m Public Places 

Unit IX Safety During Vacation 

New Yoik State Bulletin No 1328, op cit 
*8 Madison City Schools, A Guide to Health Education for Eleiiientaiy Schools 
(Madison, Wisconsin, 1947) 

10 Stale Depaitment of Public Instiuction, A Teachers’ Guide in Safely Education 
(Spiingneld, Illinois, The Depaitment, 1918) 
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Intlrmediate Grades (4 5-6) 

Unit I How the Comnitmily Helps Piotcct Lile .intl Piopeity in 

the Streets 

Unit II How the Community Piovides Piotenion Fioni Fires 

Unit III How Sate Is Your Home? 

Unit IV First Aid 

Unit V Your School 

Unit VI Community Recreational Facilities 

Unit VII Vacation Activities 


Health experiences in large units. In the newer type o£ program, units 
in othei areas are analyzed lor opportunities foi health, safety, and physi¬ 
cal-education teaching Possibilities have' been outlined as an aid to the 
teachei, but these are only suggestive, as she should iccognize and be 
guided by the needs ol hci group m selecting activities In addition there 
will be need for diiect health teaching, which should aiise out of special 
needs or be the outcome of some school activity The mam idea of this 
type of program is that of taking advantage of situations ah eady existing 
lathei than ci eating health situations 

The Foit Worth Course of Study lists possibilities aiising in social- 
studies experiences Some of those in one unit for the fiist giade aie as 
follows 

How THE Community Helps the Family Secure Food, Clothing, and Shelter 

1 Plan excursions 

a Decide on suitable clothing to wear, such as shoes, wraps, hats. 
b Discuss and demonstrate correct breathing and posture while walking 
c Discuss the value of sunshine and fresh air which we will get in making 
the excursion 

d Talk about the necessity of going to the toilet before starting on a trip 
e Discuss the following safety measures to be observed 

(1) Cioss streets only at comers and at light angles 

(2) Keep to the light when walking through croivds, going up stairs, and 
going through doors 

(3) Stay with gioup of children on school trips 

(4) Keep hands off other people 

2 Make excursions to grocery stores, markets, bakeiics, and dairies 

a Observe the provisions for preserving and keeping food sanitary 

(1) Relligcrators 

(2) Covered containers 

(3) Screens 

(4) Spiays 

b Find foods that help build sound teeth, such as milk, vegetables, oianges, 
and other Iiuits 

c. Point out the foods that make a balanced breakfast, lunch, or dinner 
d See how many leafy vegetables you can find on the legetable lack, and tell 
how often we should eat them 

Health and Physical Education, Cuiiiculum niilletm No 201 (Fort WoiLli. Texas, 
Fort Worth Public Schools, 1937), pp 127-129 
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e Point out the foods that belong m the following groups- 

(1) Fruits 

(2) Vegetables 

(3) Whole-gi am ceieals 

(4) Milk products 

] Find a new vegetable you would like to ask your mother to prepare for you 
g Point out the foods that aid in die elimination of waste 
h Note and give reasons for 

(1) Washing fruits and vegetables before eating 

(2) Washing milk bottle before opening 

(3) Refraining from handling food when making purchases 

(4) Keeping flies away from food 

i Find foods that require vigorous mastication to build sound teeth and 
facial muscles 

j Note the beverages that are good for growing children 

3 Make a scrap book, using pictures which show 
a Things that make us grow 

b A good breakfast, lunch, or dinner 
c Suitable clothing for various kinds of weather 

4 Compose original stones, plays, and rhymes relating to health 

5 Plan a picnic or party 

0 . Decide on a well-balanced menu 
b Discuss the importance of such health measures as 

(1) Washing hands before eating 

(2) Eating slowly 

(3) Good table manneis 


Programs of physical education. The report of the comprehensive and 
long-time study by LaPorte in the field o£ physical education presents 
among other materials a suggested program for the primary and elemen¬ 
tary levels together with the suggested time allotment in peicentagcs 
Variety should be used in planning the daily progiam using thiee oi 
four activities of diEerent types each day, and each day during the week 
should differ from each other LaPoite suggests the lollowing as a week's 
piogiam for the fourth grade 

, , (Children’s Polka 

Monday 

{ Bears and Cattle 
Baseball Distance Throw , 

Arch Ball -Relay 

, ^ , (Childien’s Polka 

Wednesday ^Long Ball 

rCircle Chase 
Thursday J Plead Stand 

[Plopping Relay 

^ , (Dutch Couple Dance 

Fiiday 

61 LaPorte, op cit, p 38 
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TABLE XVII * 

Program tor the Primary Level (Grades 1-3) 
Activity 


1 Rhythmical Activities 25^ 

‘Tarmer in the Dell," "Looby Loo," "Mulbeiry Bush,” "Chimes of Dun¬ 
kirk,” "Old Roger Is Dead." "The Swing,” "Carrousel," "Jolly Is the 
Millei,” "Oats. Peas, Beans,” etc 

2 Fundamental Rhythms , 20 

Walking, running, skipping, galloping, whirling, swaying—to accom¬ 
paniment 

3 Hunting Games 20 

Cat and mice. Jack be nimble, sqtiiriel in trees, cat and lat, hound and 
rabbit, midnight, lame tox and chickens, etc 

4 Relays 15 

Cross over relay, bean-bag passing lehiy. stoop and stretch relay, eraser 
relay, tag the wall relay, etc 

5 Stunts and Sell-Testing Activities . 10 

Duck walk, rabbit hop, human rocker, crab walk, forw.iid roll, fiog 
hand-stand, etc 

6 Athletic Games of Low Organization 10 

Boundary ball, dodge ball, hand polo, kick ball, bound ball, etc 

Total , 1007o 


* William R LaPorte, The Physical Education Curriculum (Los Angeles, University ot boutliern 
California Press, 1942), p 26 

Noil Desciiptions of above typical activities will be found in most game books and 
elementaly school manuals, such as Neilson and Van Hagen, Physical Education foi 
Elementary Schools 

The time allotments indicated in peicentages aie appioxiniate, nieiely to indicate 
the relative iinpoitance These will vaiy somewhat with grade, iela)s lecemng emphasis 
Irom the second giade on, and athletic games from the thud giade on In man) cases 
the activities included under the several headings will be selected Eiom the subject- 
mattei of a given unit oC woik or centci of interest aiound iihich the entue progiam 
of a given giade may be centeied It is very important that the physical-ediicalion 
activities be integxated ivith the rest of the piogiain of Lius level 

The same bulletin has '’•* a Health and Physical Education Score-Card for 
Elementary Schools This furnishes a basis for evaluating the program o£ 
activrtreSj outdoor areas, rndoor areas, organrzation and adrnrnrstratron 
of class programs, and rrredreal examrnatrorr and health servree. 

Other courses stressing physical educatioir are the North Carolina 
Course and the Illinois Course.®'' Each has a description of games ap¬ 
propriate to the elementary scliool 


Ibid, pp S‘1-70 

^>3 State Department of Public Instruction, Physical and Health Education for Ele- 
inentary and Secondaty Schools (Raleigh, North Caiolina, The DepaiLiiient, 1910), 
'instate Dcpaitment oC Public Instiuction. Health and Physical Education for the 
Elemcnlaiy Schools of the State of Illinois (Spiinglield, Ill, Hio DcpaiLiiieiit, 1911), 
Circulai Seiics A, No 17 
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TAliLi. XVIII * 

Program for nui. Elljii.niary Livll (Grades 4-G) 

Activity Time 

1 Athletic Games ol Low Organization 25% 

Basket-ball type captain ball, captain basket-ball, cornci ball, line 
basket-ball, nine-court basket-ball, newcomb, six-couit basket-ball, six- 
hole basketball, quadiuple dodge ball 

Playground ball type borabaidment, bat ball, cirtlc stiike, end ball, 
fongo, hit-pm baseball, long ball, one and two old cat, tiiangle ball, 
and work up 

Soccer type advancement, circle soccei, cornet kick ball, Reid ball, kick 
ball, punt back, rotation soccer, simplified soctei, soccer dodge ball, 
and soccer keep away 

Volley-ball type bound ball, leathei ball, net ball, scliooboom volley 
ball, and sponge ball 

2 Rhythmical Activities (including hmdamenlal rhythms, folk, square, 

and social dancing) , 30 

Broom dance, Dutch couple dance, Pop Goes the Weasel, Blekuig, Vir¬ 
ginia Reel, Sellengers Round, Ace oC Diamonds, Gustal's Skoal, Seven 
Jumps, Noiwegian Mountain March, Lottie Is Dead, etc 

3 Hunting Games 15 

Beais and cattle, circle chase, gathciing sticks, two and three deep, 
catch of fish, last man, pom-pom ptillaway, all stand, club snatch, cioss 
tag. dare base, duck on a rock, prisoner's base, etc 

4 Individual Athletic Events (self-testing) 10 

Batting foi accuracy, base running, baseball throw lor accmacy, basket¬ 
ball pass for accuracy—foi goal—foi distance, pull up, push up, bioad 
jump, high jump, soccer kick for goal—foi distance, etc 

5 Relays . . 10 

Arch ball relay, hopping relay, stunt lelays, all-up Indian club lelay, 
over and under relay, shuttle relay, stride ball relay, skin the snake 
relay, etc 

6 Tumbling Stunts 10 

Head stand, forward roll, backward loll, cartwheel, heel click, wooden 
man, jump the stick, Indian wrestle, Eskimo loll, front foot flip, knee 
and toe wrestle, hand wrestle, knee spring, elephant walk, triple roll, 

etc 


Total 100% 

* William R LaPorte, The Physical Educalwii Ctirncnlum (Los AiirgIcs, University of Soutliern 
California Press, 19'I2), p 28 

Non Descriptions of the above typical activities can be found in most game books 
and elementary school manuals 

The tune allotments in peiceiitagcs are appioxunate, to suggest lelattve importance 
The selection oC activities as in the piimaiy level should be adapted closely to the 
center of interest or cultuie aiea being stiidiccl at the lime in a given giatie It is 
suggested that the self testing athletic events be practised as an integial pait o£ the 
coiiespondmg game of low oiganization and that many of the relays he composed oL 
elements of the same game Tumbling stunts should be kept vety snnjilc, and iliylli 
lineal activities should include good vaiieiy 
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VI HEALTH SERVICE 

Health service was one oi the earliest and is one ol the commonest 
phases of health education in the schools Theie is enormous vaiiation in 
the amount and kind of health service given It may vaiy horn the mere 
checking by the school nurse in cases of contagious diseases to a complete 
physical examination of each child by a skilled pediatrician, with home 
confeiences, suggested remedial piogram, and a follow-up until the next 
examination 

The school health service must be the basis of much of the constructive 
health woik done in any situation and, as such, should be as complete as 
possible Such a program need not be expensive Often doctois in the 
community will give a certain amount of time to examinations School 
nuises are a good investment to any community winch obtains its opeiat- 
mg funds on the basis of average daily attendance, foi their seivices do 
much to keep children well and in school 

The health examination. The frequency and extent ot the health ex¬ 
amination has been a major point of difference Many object to having 
an examination on the grounds that it is so superficial as to be of little 
value In addition it gives the patents the impiession that an examination 
has been given and no fuithei investigation is needed It is usually true 
that It IS impossible to take the time to giv'e each child a complete exami¬ 
nation each year The solution which is gaining more and moie favoi is 
that oi giving an examination every thiee years, making it as complete 
as possible, and requiring the presence of at least one patent By concen- 
tiating on only one-thud of the piqrils each year, it is jiossible to do a 
much more thorough job Sjiecial cases, of course, should be taken care 
of as soon as possible 

Opinion and piactice concerning the provisions of examination and 
health services are undergoing rapid cliange Complete medical services 
supplied by some states to its “oldsteis” and the numbei of physically un¬ 
fit lor World War II have made many concerned about basic health 
policies concerning children II the piesent tiend continues it will not be 
many years belore all children aie given adequate health examinations 
with necessary corrective and follow-up procedures undertaken. Whether 
this IS to be done at all public expense or at a combination o£ public and 
private expense is not an argument foi these pages That it needs to be 
done no one can doubt 

At the present time definite recommendations have been made concern¬ 
ing the health examinations by the American Medical Association The 
following represents the important points foi the elementaiy school 

SB Adapted fiom Hsallli Alip'itiisal of kcliool Ghildi en A icpoU of the Joint Com 
iiiiUee on Health I’loblems in I'ducaLion ot llie National ItduLiilion \ssoLiaLion .nid 
the Ameiic.m Medical Association (Chicago. Vineiicaii Medical Association, 1918), 
pp 8 10 The ariangcmeiiL is oiiis, Inn llic vvonling is from the reference 
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1 Scheduled medic.d examinations are examinations given by physicians 
according to a predetermined schedule with the purpose of 

a determining the growth and development level of individual pupils so as 
to jirovide information on this topic to each teachci 
b finding pupils in need of medical oi dental ucatment and identifying 
pupils who have health problems leqtiiring attention other than medical 
and dental treatment 

c finding pujrils with non-icmcclial defects who may be in need of special 
education programs, entollment in a sight-saving class, adapted physical 
education, or other special services 

d finding evidence of faulty health habits and suggesting the correction of 
these habits 

These examinations differ fiom “special medical examinations” m that they 
are geneial examinations, have definite educational objectives, and are not 
directed Lo any particufai paiL or condition 

2 ‘'Summer Round-Up" Medical Examtnntion of all preschool children 
expecting to cntei school in the fall is letommenclecl This examination may he 
given by the family physician oi by the physician serving the school and will 
include a careUil health history and a caieful checking of immunizations, par 
ticularly against rvhoopmg cough, diphtheria, sm.illjrox and others as recom 
mended by the local health department This cxaminaLinn should include as a 
minimum the eyes and Lids, the cais, canals, and cliuiiis, the nose, the teeth 
and gums, the throat and mouth, the lymph nodes and thyroid gland, the heait 
before and after exercise, the pulse rate beCoie and .liter exercise, Lire lungs, 
nutrition, the scalp and skin, the bones and joints, jiosLure, the inguinal and 
the umbilical region Cor heinia in males, the feet, lire ncivous system, speech 

3 Scheduled Medical Examination by Faintly Phyiician of every school child 
every two or three years is recommended as offering a leal service to the health 
of the child 

4 It is recommended that the lamily physician provide the school with a 
medical examination record of the child at school enii.mce .ind at approxi 
mately three-year intervals during Ins school life and more frequently i£ 
necessary 

5 It is recommended that the physician use the examination record form in 
use in the schools in his area 

6 Scheduled Medical Examination by the Phyncian Saving the School is 
recommended for all pupils not being rcgul.irly subjected lo medical examina 
tion by tlren family physician It is recomniencled Ural so far as it is practicable, 
these examinations be spaced approximately as follows 

a preliminary to entiance to kindeigarteii or fust giade 
b at entrance to fouilh guide 
c at entrance to seventh gr.idc 
d at entiance to tenth grade 

7 It IS recommended that a mrmmuin of fifteen to twenty minutes of the 
jahysrcian's time be stheduled for the examination of each jrupil, mclrirlin,, 
consultation with the pupil or his p.iients 

8 Special Medical Exnininalion by the Physician Saving the School should 
be done upon referral by parents, teachers, or nurses in tiros,e mstances where 
there is no iamily physician or wheie the deviation liom normal is so slight a 
to make questionable the necessity of referring the matter to the family physician 
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9 Specialists’ Examinations should be made as needed by ocvilists, dentists, 
suigeons, otologists, orthopedists, cardiologists, psychiatnsts, and others, upon 
releiial of the child, through arrangements made by the family and the family 
physician 

These examinations are especially important m tliat it is upon them that the 
assignment of atypical children to modified physical education, to lip reading 
classes, sight saving classes, opportunity classes, other special classes, and schools 
tor the handicapped or exceptional child is most frequently based 

10 Health Inspections In order to conserve the time of doctors and dentists, 

It IS essential that teacheis. nurses and dental hygienists assume the responsi 
bility for making certain health inspections foi the purpose ol finding those 
children in need of the physician's or dentist’s sei vices 

The morning health review should be carried on by every elementary class¬ 
room teacher and by the homeroom teacher at the secondaiy level, This review 
should be supplemented by continuous observation for signs of illness, excessive 
fatigue, or undue tension 

The purposes of the physical examination aie many In the first place 
It acts as a motivating force for establishing attitudes for healthful living 
It locates physical difficulties which might otlieiwise go unnoticed until 
a serious condition developed Then the school can give those clnldixn 
with healing, vision, and othei delects better and more adequate han¬ 
dling The sdiool may, if they mterpiet the lecoids impartiall), find that 
their program needs modification—more rest peiiods, hot lunches, or a 
pleasanter atmosphere 

It IS well to have, if possible, one of the paients piesent at the examina¬ 
tion, for It saves tune and leads to a better cooperation between school 
and home The examination should be made without clothing (except in 
those few states winch do not peimit it) as a great deal of the examination 
IS worthless if made through clothing One of the functions of the class- 
loom teacher is to prepaie the children for the examination The chil¬ 
dren should come to understand the puipose of the examination and the 
things they may expect to find out liom it They must icalne that the 
exammei is there to help them, and that questions and pioblcms concein- 
rag their health which have not been answeicd to their satisfaction should 
be piesented at this time The gencial pioccdiue should be discussed so 
that the pupils will know what to expect and be piepaied for it, Aftei a 
class has had its examinations these should be used as a basis foi class¬ 
room discussions This aspect has been discussed under that heading 

The functions of the teacher at the health examination have been 
definitely stated ““ 

1 Piepaie the children for the experience of the examination 

2 Assist in recording the examination if uecessaiy 

3 Be present beside the doctor and nurse 

4 Report previous observations of signs of ill health and habits or manner¬ 
isms of signihcance 

afl Adapted Ciom GlifTord Lee Bioxvnell, Principles of Health Pdneahon Applied 
(New York, McGiaw-Hill Book Company, 1919), p. 15R 
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5 Obtain infoimation from the examination which will help m undeistanduip- 

and meeting the needs of each child ° 

6 Obtain information from all examinations which will help to orient the 
program of health instruction 

Records Complete health lecoicls should he made out and kept on 
file These should include all the infoimation discoveied at the examina 
tion They should be kept up to date by the iccordmg of all follow-up 
procedures as well as the remedial treatment received and any furthei 
incidence of disease oi physical chfliciilty This health recoicU'f should 
include 


Health history 
Height and weight' 

(This should be taken three times 
or more during the school year) 
Nutrition 
Eyes (condition) 

Vision 

Eais (condition) 

tlearing 

Nasal passages 

Adenoids 

Mouth and gums 

T eeth 

Tonsils 

Throat 

Glands 

Skin 

Lungs 

Heart 

Blood 


Abdomen 

Bones 

Muscles 

Posture 

Feet 

Pubei ty 

Nervous system 
General condition 
Vaccination 
Diphtheria inoculation 
Whooping-cougli inoculation 
Does the child complain of mental or 
physical illness? 

Illness m othei members of family? 

Remarks 

Advice given 

Date of examination 

Examiner 

All records of follow-up and remedial 
care 


The records developed in the Astoria study by Nyswander include a 
pupil health card,®® which lists symptoms to be observed by the teachei 
in each grade Such a record is most helpful The items are 

Source Symptoms 

Eyes Styes or ciustcd lids 

Inflamed eyes 

Crossed eyes 

Frequent headaches 

Squinting at book or blackboard 

Ears Discharge fioni ears 

Earaches 

Failure to hear questions 

Jesse E Williams and Fannie B Shaw, Methods and Materials of Jiealth Ediica 
tion (New York, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1935), pp 143-147, or Health Inspection 
Form for Children (Washinglon, D C, National Fdiication Association) 

See Nyswander, op cit, pp 64 65 oi A Guide foi the School Health Service Pro 
gram (Olympia, Washington, State Depaitmenls of Public Instruction and Health, 
1947), p 35 
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Souice 

Symptoms 

Nose and Throat 

Persistent mouth breathing 
Frequent sore tliioat 
Recurrent colds 

General Condition and 
Appearance 

Veiy thin 

Very fat 

Does not appear well 

Tires easily 

Poor muscle coordination 
Bad posture 

Behavior Symptoms 

Emotional disturbances 
Speech delect 

Twitching movements 

Nci voidness 

Undue lestlcssness 

Shyness 

Nailhiting 

Excessive use of lavatory 

Health Habits 

Poor sleep h.abits 

Poor food habits 

Absences for Illness 

Colds 

Stomach upset 

Others (specify) 


When there is no possibility of receiving medical help with examina¬ 
tions, even by a nurse, the teacher must assume the responsibility Theic 
are several references which give teachers backgiound Even where as¬ 
sistance is available the teachei needs to recognize pi oblems 

Weight Theie must be consideiable caution in the interpretation of 
a child's weight Height-weight-age charts are only a lough guide A 
child's bone structure and type of build must be considered. The ovei- 
weight child needs attention just as much as the underweight One reason 
for so much stress on weight is to prevent oi coiiect malnutrition This 
condition may exist cither because of lack of food through poverty or 
impioper attention to the child’s diet, or because of the failure of the 
child’s system to make propei use of the food eaten The condition should 
be diagnosed by the physician, the reason must be determined and 
coriection made through home cooperation Economic level of the home 
does not determine the presence of malnutrition 

Malnutrition is a serious pioblem It lowers the child s resistance to 
disease It lowers his energy both for physical activity and for his partici¬ 
pation in the activities of the schoolroom Continued malnutrition may 
even cause a real and permanent deciease in the child s mental ability 
and certainly interferes with his success in everyday life 

s»See bibhogiaphy, especially James Fiederick Rogers, Nyswander, and publications 
of your state department 
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The child's giowtli pattern physically is highly individual "o Height 
weight recoids need to he interpreted in terms oi changes in the individ¬ 
ual record, not in comparison to so-called height and weight tables 
Fallene to gam or marked spurts in an individual's record should be 
occasions for concern and rclciial to the school nurse oi doctoi 

A veiy simple but very effective method of evaluating measurements of 
height, wetght and age has been developed by Dr Noiman C Wetzel and 
IS known as the “Wetzel Grid ” 

The gild provides foi charting height and weight of a child directly 
It IS marked off in seven channels The channel m which the dot falls 
provides an immediate indication o£ physical status accoidmg to the 
following classifications obese, stocky, good, Lair, boiderhne, and poor 
For the child who is in the borderline oi pooi channels a health examina¬ 
tion is indicated Marked across the channels aie cciLam developmental 
levels The developmental level is then plotted on anothei chait in terms 
of the student’s age This gives an immediate leading of the child’s 
development m terms of other children Ins age 

Subsec^uent mcasuiements of height and weight are plotted on the same 
chaits If the child continues in the same channel, it lepresents normal 
progress ior him Changes m the channels need to be immediately mtei 
preted in terms of possibilities foi examination Of course if special treat 
ment has been given to an undcinouiishcd child and he changes to a 
channel indicating better nourishment, that would be expected Estab 
hshecl boy and girl deviations have been provided foi in the chaiL It is 
possible to determine whether or not a child is develojimg at a noimal 
rate, also to estimate the matuiation level ol individual children 

By actual test, giid ratings of physical fatness on 2,093 school children have 
been compared with physicians' estimates Agreement reached 94 per cent for 
all childien except those in the Bj, (fair) channel, on whom the physicians find 
it dilhcult to agiee among themselves The grid, moreover, caught 94.5 pei cent of 
the subjects called “poor" or “borderline” by the physicians Today approxi 
mately 30 per cent of all children are in need of more than routine check-up 
The scieenmg and identihcation of these particular children are greatly facili 
lated and reliably performed by simple inspection of their grid records Bui 
final judgment on their physical fatness lests with the physician, who can take 
both the grid and the clinical results into joint account >^2 

Waltei F Dcaiboin and John W M Rothncy, P)edtcling the Chtld'i Develop 
inenl (Cambiidge, Mass. Science AiL Publishers, 1911), ‘560 jjp 

Itathaiine Simnioiis, The Brxi'sh Foundation Study of Child Growth and Develop 
went II Physical Giowth and Development, Monoguijih of the Society toi Rescaich in 
Child DevelojrmcnL, Vol 9, No 1 (Washington, D C, Flic Society, National Reseaidi 
Council, 19 It'S) 

<u Norman C Welzel, “Physical Fitness in Teiins of Physical Develoj^ment and 
Basal Metabolism,” Journal op the Aineyican Medical Assoctalioiij Vol 116, Maich 22, 
1941, pages 1137-1195 

See also editorial in the same issue, page 1123 

Noiman G Wetzel, Instiuction Manual in the Uac of the Giid for Evaluating Phys 
ical Filneis (Cleveland, Ohio, National Education Association Seivice, Inc , 1911) 

02 Ibid, 1195 
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One study"’ found that neivoiisncss was definitely related to hunger 
and diet in more than half of the instances of childien who impiess their 
teachers as obviously nervous and who as yet are fiee from signs oL nial- 
nutiition and oiganic disease piocesses They found that special inid- 
moining leadings of milk biought some impiovcment to about one-half 
of the children However, special feedings of a food conceiiLiate to build 
up calcium metabolism as well as to offset hunger pangs biought a net 
improvement in the nervous condition of nioie than 13 pei cent in the 
case of the average child All but 15 pei cent of the childicn nnpioved 
under tins regime It should be lemembeied. howevei. that hungei is 
not the sole cause of nervousness. 

Vision The usual test of vision tests only for acuity of vision and leaves 
untouched eye-strain, muscular imbalance, and the extent to which one 
eye is forced to do the work of both This test, usually the Snellen chait,'’* 
should be supplemented m cases wheie there aie any signs of cye-stiam, 
by the Keystone telebinocular, Massachusetts Vision Trs!,'^'' 01 by exami¬ 
nation by an oculist or an optometiist One physician"" found that one 
fifth of the severe vision defects were measuied as noimal on the Snellen 
cliart He lecommends the use of the telebmoculai School systems make 
various leports as to its usefulness, depending, to some extent at least, on 
the way it is used 

In one community of about 16,000 the school decided to use the Key¬ 
stone telebinocular for testing the vision of all pupils who were reported 
as having a possible eye difficulty Betoie any child was tested, the ma¬ 
chine was taken to the office of each oculist and optometrist The work¬ 
ings of the machine and test were expfamed It was made veiy clear that 
the school was not trying to diagnose eye difficulties but that this machine 
could locate pupils whose eyes vaiied fiom normal as to ( 1 ) acuity, ( 2 ) 
fusion, (3) imbalance, (4) steieopsis 

If any child seemed to have any difficulty on any of the types of tests, it 
was recommended that he have an examination by a specialist After this 
explanation and discussion every one approached was glad to cooperate 
and there was not one case of trouble with those sent for examinations 
In another community, howevei, no piehminary contacts weie made A 
large percentage ol pupils lefeired foi examinations were rcpoited as 
having no difficulty Not undcistanding the cause for leterring the case, 

03 D A Laircl, M Levitan, and V A Wilson. "Ncivousness m School ChiUlien as 
Related to Hungei and Diet," in S L Piessey and J E Janney, Casebook of Research 
in Educational Psychology (New Yoik, Haipei and Biotlieis, 19S7), pp 16 21 

ciPiocurable from National Society foi the Prevention ol Blindness, 1790 Broad 
way, New Yoik 19, N Y 

os The telebmoculai is available fiom the Keystone View Company, Mcadville, Pa 
and the Massachusetts Vision Test from the Welch Ailyn Company, Aubiiux, New York 

00 James Honloose, •'The Reading Problem Erom the Viewpoint of a School Physi¬ 
cian," Journal of Plealth and Physical Education, Vol 8. May, 1937, pp 279-2H2 He 
suggests that all pupils’ vision should be tested in fust, thud, seventh, and eleventh 
gi ades 
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physicians gave a routine examination, and those whose usual examma 
tions weie not compiehensivc many times did not find the difficulty 

Healing is usually checked by the ticking of a watch This is quite 
unsatislacLory whcie there is any hearing difficulty The ticking of vanons 
watches vanes m intensity and when iheic is a hearing difficulty, they 
furnish no measure of the extent of the difficulty The audiometei 4A is 
another means of testing heaimg This is a machine for group testing of 
healing acuity Pupils who give indication of difficulty should be retested 
and the better scoi e used Those still unsuccessful in obtaining an acle 
quate scoie should be referred to a physician 

The most valuable test of hearing is the pine tone audiometei The 
propel use of this equipment requires some speciah7ed training This 
individual test can be given neaily as quickly to a class as the more 
inaccurate gioup tests 

Dental care There has been consiclciable progicss recently in the care 
and picvention of decay Some definite ticnds aie available, however, 
there is a great deal of experimental work under way which should be 
watched carefully The schools should keep informed through then state 
health associations or the American Dental Association on the latest 
progress in the field 

The following comments are taken from lecommendations of the 
Ameiican Dental Association and can be consideied authoritative up to 
the time of publication of this volume "" 

With our present knowledge of cause and contiol, there is little reason for 
widespread tooth decay with the resulting loss of teeth Although tooth decay 
cannot be pievenied entirely and no single f.utor can control the disease com 
pletely, by use of present facilities for prevention and treatment it is possible 
to reduce the amount of decay and thereby prevent the loss of teeth 

A program of prevention and treatment consists of five parts early and 
frequent examination, eaily preventive measures, early treatment of cavities, 
home care of the mouth, and diet 

The first step in the control of dental canes is early and frequent examma 
tion Because tooth decay usually begins at an early age and increases rapidly, 
cliildien should begin to receive dental examinations not later than the third 
yeai of life Thereafter, examinations should be made as frequently as the 
dentist recommends 

The second step in the control of dental canes is early preventive measures 
An important part of prevention is the topical (local) application of sodium 
fluoride As has been said before, tooth decay is caused primarily by acids which 
are foimed on the tooth in the presence of Lermentable carbohydrates, prm 
cipally sugar It is surmised that lluonde makes teeth more resistant to these 
acids A series of foui separate applications are given preferably at age intervals 
of 3, 7, 10 and 13 years so that all teeth will be treated soon after they appeal 

“T The Maico Company 

cisror suggestions foi testing write loi Waiien H Gardnei, Insttuctions fo) Con 
ducting Audiometer Tests (Washington, D C, American Heaimg Society, RlV 
teenth St N. W ) 

"a Adapted from Dental Caries Prevention and Contiol (Chicago, Illinois, Araencaa 
Dental Association, 1949) 
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The four applicntions should be given aL time intervals of from two to seveu 
days Although topical application of sodium fluoride has lecluced tooth decay 
as much as 40 pei cent among many children, such benefits may not be ob 
tamed lor every child It must be emphasized that sodium fluoride is only a 
partial preventive and that results vary somewhat among individuals 

Studies are now in progress m a numbei of cities to deteimme whethei the 
addition of small amounts of sodium fluoride to chinking water svill succeed m 
preventing tooth decay without causing mottled enamel It is too early at piesent 
to G\ aluate the results of these investigations There is no conclusive evidence at 
piesent that preparations such as tablets, dentifiices, mouthwashes oi chewing 
gum containing fluorides are effective in preventing dental decay Because 
fluorine is a poison, self treatment is dangeious 

There is some evidence, based on inconclusive laboratory and clinical studies, 
that ammoniated dentifrices also may reduce the incidence of dental caues 
Because the preliminary studies seem promising, ammoni.Uccl dentifrices are 
being recommended Hnwevei, the real value of these prepai.itions will not be 
knoivn until the tentative conclusions arc substantiated by satisfaclmy clinical 
evidence Other preparations, such as synthetic vitamin K and pemcillin, also 
are being investigated, but their use is not recommended until more evidence 
IS available 

The thiid step in the control of dental caries is early treatment Dental atten¬ 
tion to beginning cavities is possible when the pieceding recommendation of 
early and frequent examination is followed 

The fotirth step m the control of dental canes is proper mouth hygiene Since 
cleanliness of the mouth may aid m the pievention oi contiol of dental disease, 
it is now believed that brushing of the teeth is of value especially if earned out 
soon after eating The purpose of tooth brushing as an aid in contiollmg dental 
caries is to remove fermentable food particles 

The fifth step in the control ol dental canes is a well balanced diet for good 
nutrition Although oui knotvledge of the relation of nutrition to tooth decay 
IS incomplete, a well balanced diet during childhood is important for proper 
growth and development Although a balanced diet may not influence the 
caries attack rate, neveitheless a reduction of the consumption ol sugar to a 
normal amount will be of value 

The use of vitamins and minerals m amounts in excess of those required for 
cl normal diet has not been shown to have any relation to dental canes Vitamin 
D appears to be of value m the foimation ol hard dental structuies including the 
teeth themselves Howevei, there is no conclusive evidence that tins vitamin 
aids in the maintenance of the fully foinied teeth or m the prevention or re¬ 
tardation of dental caries 

The lemainder of the items on the physical check-up require a typical 
medical examination 

Follow-up The follow-up is by fai the most important phase of the 
examination In fact, aside from developing attitudes and interests which 
are furthered by the examination, there is little or no value unless 
something is clone about it 

The first step is to get the information to the inteiested people, the 
teacliei and the paients, if they were not present at the time Then they 
must decide on leniedial ineasiiies that are neccssaiy Docs the child 
need to go to his lamily physician foi fiirthci diagnosis oi medical care? 
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Does he need to go to the dentist? Does there need to he some adjustment 
made in school to case a vision or heaiing ot caidiac condition? Some 
one must be responsible lor checking on all cases who need fuithei care 
making home contacts, and seeing that the school situation is adequatel)i 
modified The school nnise, with help Iroin the classroom teacher, is the 
logical one to take this responsibility 

But this follow-up rrnist be done Without it much valuable time and 
money have been spent to no avail It may be that several conferences 
with parents are necessary These must be conducted in a way so as to 
place home and school on a firmer basis of cooperation The teachei or 
nurse is not a dictator but a guide She does not say what must be clone, 
she merely points out the conditions and ciicumsLances found in the 
examination, the type of treatment that would help, and the possible 
lesults il no caie is given 

As far as the school situation is concerned, howevei, it is the Leaclici’s 
or nuise’s icsponsibility to make whatever adjustments seem necessaiy 
or to see that they aie made The teacher should also be responsible for 
seeing that lecoicls are kept on each child’s health card of medical care, 
of changes in school loutinc, and then effect on the child 

In spite of its great importance, the follow-up is Loo often very poorly 
earned out This pait of the piogram costs little or no money, only 
planning, organiration, and effort On the success of it lies almost the 
whole value of the health service 

A definite procedure was recommended as a result ol the "Astoiia 
Study” About three weeks after school begins in Scptembei a clay is 
designated as “School Health Day,” by which time the teacher is to have 
her health records complete Definite follow-up is begun on this day and 
continued until satisfactoiy completion has been accomplished 

The following piocedures to be followed by the teacher and muse are 
recommended 
A Teacher 

a Teeth On School Health Day, all teachers should notify parents directly 
on a form mimeographed by the school This notification should be in the 
form of a dental certificate which is to be taken to a dentist m September and 
agdin in February It should provide space for the dentist’s signatmc, and should 
be returned to the teacher upon completion of the dental woik, for the jiurpose 
ot recoiding these data m the appropriate spaces on the new I-Iealth Card 

b Height and weight An entry of the child’s height and weight, in September, 
November, Fcbiuary, and May, should be made on the monthly report card, 
■winch is sent home to parents 

c Vii,ion Vision cases without glasses, in need of ticatment (20/4.0, 20/60, 
20/70 or wolse) should not be lefeiied by teachers to parents, but rather should 
be referred to the school nurse, who will notify parents ot the need foi cor 
lection 

Vision cases with glasses, not lestored to normal (20/20), may be in need ot 
additional collections Such cases should be leferred by teachers diiectly to 

TO Nysivandei, op cit , ]ip 339 310 
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paients II there is written evidence that no further correction, with new glasses 
IS possible or advisable at the present tune, the teacher should insert the symbol 
T alongside the fraction ol acuity of vision with glasses, to indicate that the 
pupil IS still under treatment foi his vision defect 

d Healing Pupils with audiometer records, indicating a loss of hearing 
(minus 9, 12, 15), should be referred to the school nuise who will notify piuents 
of the need for further testing, examination, or special treatment to safeguard 
the pupil against further loss of hearing 

e Nose and throat Pupils with unmistakable symptoms of nose and throat 
disorders, such as chronic nasal discharge, persistent mouth breathing, frequent 
sore throat, or recurient colds, should be refeired to the nurse for confirmation 
of the teacher’s findings and for the notification of parents 
f General condition and appeaiance and behavioi Pupils ivhose gener.al 
condition and appearance indicate tliey are below par and those whose behavior 
deviates from the normal should be leferied to the nurse for confirmation of 
die teacher's findings and for the notification of paienis 

g Classioom follow-up Pending action by parents m seeking the advice of 
physicians, teachers should begin their classroom followup by assigning pupils 
with defects of vision oi hearing to seats where they can sec or hear to the best 
advantage, by giving below-par pupils special classroom instrucuon m the more 
abundant use of milk, fresh fruits and vegetables, eggs and cod liver oil, or some 
good source of vitamin D, and in the value of sufficient rest, adequate amount of 
exercise, plenty of sleep, fiesh air, and sunshine 

B School Nurse 

The school nurse will assume the lesponsibihty, aided by the cooperative 
efforts of the class teacher, for notifying parents directly of the existence of 
physical defects and behavior symptoms not already followed up by teachers, and 
will take such steps as may be necessary to bung pupils under treatment leading 
to correction or cure 

This plan showed a marked increase in the treatment, correction, and 
cure which was effected 

Informal obseivation. This year-iound task of teachers and nurses is 
of gieat importance if pioperly and consistently done The inspection is 
loi two purposes Theie is the daily inspection of all childien to locate 
any who might be coming down with some disease or illness and the 
examination of those children returning to school after being sick The 
latter is done to prevent childien returning too soon while there may- 
still be some danger of contagion In many places eveiy child who is out 
thiee or four consecutive days must obtain a health permit befoie reenter¬ 
ing school These may be obtained from their own physician, the city 
health office, oi a school nurse 

Concerning daily inspection, there is great vairation of practice but 
not of opinion Childien should be studied as they enter the room to 
detect any unusual conditions In case of the prevalence of some coni- 
iiiunicable disease, careful attention should be given to those symptoms 

71 A biief list of symptoms is given in James Fietlerick Rogers, What Every Teacher 
Should Know About the Physical CoiuliHon of Her Pupils, I'ampliLel No 68, lev eel. 
(Washington, D. C , U S Office of Education. 1946), pp 15 16 
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Continuous observation o£ the pupils should lead to the detection of 
many conditions that too often go unnoticed The signs and symptoms 
which teachers can detect in then day-by-day contact with their pupils, 
which represent possible indications o£ specific physical dcCects, chronic 
illness, neurological defects, inadequate nutrition, or poor health habits 
are found in the £ollowmg table 


TABLE XIX * 

Signs and Symiuoms or Physical Gondii ions in CiiiLDUrN 


Point of 
Observa¬ 
tion 

Physical Signs 

Behavior 

Complaint! 

General 
appear¬ 
ance and 
behavior 

Excessive thinness, ex¬ 
cessive overweight, 
veiy small oi very 
large in body build 
for age, loallor, weary 
expiession, pool pos¬ 
ture. dark circles oi 
puffiness under eyes 

Acts tired or apathetic, is easily 
iiritated, makes frequent tups to 
toilet, has persistent neivous 
habits, such as musculai twitch 
mg 01 biting of nails or lips, is 
subject to spasms (lits), fainting 
spells, or fiequent nosebleeds, 
gets short of bieath after mild 
exertion and climbing stnus, 
lacks appetite, vomits fiequently 

Feels tired; 
doesn't want to 
play; has aches 
oi pains, feels 
sick to stomach, 
feels dizzy 

Hair and 
scalp 

Stringy, lusterless 

hair, small bald spots, 
crusty sores on scalp, 
nits in hair 

Sciatches head frequently 

Head Itches. 

Ears 

Discharge from ears, ^ 
cotton in ear, tired, 
strained expiession 
long before day is 
over, watchful, some¬ 
times bewildered ex¬ 
pression 

Is persistently inattentive, asks to 
have questions lejseated, habit¬ 
ually fails to respond when ques¬ 
tioned, mispionoimccs common 
words, cocks one ear toward 
speaker 

Has eaiache, has 
buzzing oi ring 
mg in eais, eais 
feel stuffy, heais 
noises in head 

Eyes 

Inflamed or watery 
eyes, frequent styes, 
dusted lids; cioss-eye 

Holds book too close to eyes, 
squints at book or blackboaul, 
persistently mbs or blinks eyes, 
leads poorly 

Head aches, eyes 
ache or smart, 
cannot see ivell 
(blurred vision), 

Mou th 
and teeth 

Cavities in teeth, ex¬ 
cessive tartar at necks 
of teeth, malocclusion 
(uneven bite), irieg 
ulai teeth, bleeding 
or inflamed gums, 
stvollcn jaw, sores in 
mouth, Clacking of 
lips and coineis of 
mouth 

Acts depicssccl or lesenthil if 
many missing teeth or severe 
malocclusion subjects him to 
Leasing oi adverse comments 
Ciom othci chikhen This be¬ 
havior IS especially likely to 
occui m adolescence. 

Has toothache; 
mouth or gums 
feel sore 


* George M Wheatley and others, What Teachers See CNew York, Metropolitan Life Insur'ince Co,, 
1946), p 31 Reprinted by permission, from What Teachers See, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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TABLE XIX {Continued) 

Signs and Symitoms or Physical Conditions in Childrln 


Point of 
Observa- 
tion 

Physical Signs 

Behavior 

Complaints 

Nose and 
till oat 
(iippci 
respiiatory 
tract) 

Frequent or long con¬ 
tinued colds, peisist- 
ent nasal dischaige 

Is frequently absent from school 
because of a cold, constantly 
clears throat or has ficqucnt 
coughing oi sneezing spells, is 
always smUling oi blowing nose, 
breathes persistently through 
mouth 1 

Throat feels sore 
or scratchy, has 
difhculty m swal¬ 
lowing, nose 

feels stulTy Oi 
sore. 

Skin 

Rashes or inflamed 
skin areas, scales and 
crusts, peisistent sores, 
pimples and black¬ 
heads on lace, boils, 
hives, persistent warts, 
accidental injuries, 
such as cuts, scratches, 
bruises, burns 

Is always scratching himself, is 
subject to skin irritations (hives, 
eczema, puzzling raslies, etc) 
which suggest sensitivity to one 
or more substances (allergic man¬ 
ifestations), IS easily bruised. 

Skin itches or 
bums, is con¬ 
cerned about 
pimples, black¬ 
heads, and othei 
skin conditions 
which affect pet 
sonal appear¬ 
ance 


Teachers should be very familiar with the usual signs or symptoms of 
communicable disease Rogers lists them as 


Flushed face without normal cause 
Rash 

Red and watery eyes 
Swollen glands 
Running nose 
Listlessness 
Vomiting 


Frequent coughing 

Sneezing 

Sore throat 

Fever 

Chills 

Headache 

Erup tion 


Another problem encountered is the reaction of the home, when chil- 
dien who apparently are "well enough to be up and aiound" aie sent 
home to prevent the spread of whatever illness may be developing. Many 
jiarents do not want to bother with the child at home or think he would 
be better off in school They do not yet understand the theoiy of pieven- 
tion of disease well enough to be willing to follow it when it involves 
then own inconvenience One great step forward is parental education 
along this line, through the child and by direct contact with the home 
There will be a great advance in disease prevention when all parents will 
keep then children at home if they are coming down with a cold Many 
other diseases may start with the same symptoms as a cold Another sug¬ 
gestion that might be tried out is to devote one room of the school to a 
type of "isolation waid” where the children who are well enough may 
continue their work without endangering the health of others It would 


Rogeis, op cit, p 16 
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be a rest and work loom, and tire number of cases would be small enough 
so that no extia teacher should be requiied 

Disease prevention is important ior several reasons besides the obvious 
ones of discomfort, expense, and loss of time Sickness nearly always leaves 
the child with lowered lesistance He is more apt to have a second illness 
following the first Often his eneigy is low, and his school woik siiffcis 
Stratton found a definite connection between the incidence of disease 
and emotional development 

Persons who at any time have been subject to disease tend m later life to 
respond more intensely to anger situations, and probably also to fear situations 
than do persons who have always been free from serious disease 

Of persons alike in having had disease, those who have had a greater range 
of diseases probably tend to respond more intensely to fear situations than do 
those who have had a lesser lange In case of anger, the probability that an 
incidence of more diseases Lends to be connected with more intense emotional 
responses seems faiily high The period of life at which our diseases occur is 
probably important for our emotions With respect to fear, the indications are 
unclear, but such as they are, they point to a gieater significance in diseases 
occurring m the period from 11-15 years inclusive than in either of the periods 
earlier For anger, the evidence seems clear that persons subject to disease in 
the first six years of childhood tend to more intense emotion than do Qiose whose 
diseases occurred m any of the later periods here considered 

First aid Every school should be equipped with adequate first aid 
supplies Every teacher and administrator should know enough first aid 
to know what should be done in case of illness oi accidents Accident 
procedure should be undei stood by all, listed in each teacher’s handbook, 
and on the inside of the first aid cabinet A family iihysician should be 
listed for each child and the telephone iiumbeis immediately available 
All emergency phone numbers should be posted by each phone These are 
minimum precautions 

VII EVALUATION AND APPRAISAL IN HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Each school needs to be concerned with the progress that has been 
made in attaining its objectives in this field Is the physical condition of 
each child improving? Do the pupils know what health and safety prac¬ 
tices they should follow? Have they developed desirable attitudes and 
health habits as a result of this knowledge? Gan the school environment 
be improved in regard to developing belter emotional and physical health 
of pupils? Can the home and romniunity cnviionnicnt be impiovccl so 
as to increase their effectiveness in relation to the emotional and physical 
healtli of pupils? 

T'i Geoige M Stratton, ‘‘Eniouori and the Incidence ot Disease The Influence oE die 
Number o£ Diseases and the Age at Which They Occur,” in S L Pressey and J E 
Janney, Casebook of Reseaich m Educational Psychology (New York, Harpei and 
Biotheis, 193'7), pp 7 12 
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The answer Lo the first question is dependent upon the cooperation 
of the parent, teacher, and health services The individual health recoid 
IS not sufficient It must be supplemented by a cnntniuoiis obse^vahoti on 
the pait of the teacher and information from the home Oui “report 
card system has only worked one way Why should not parents be asked 
for information concerning the child’s physical condition and his health 
habits? 

Knowledge of health and safety practices can he measured as are other 
knowledges The important consideration is whether the pupil does as 
well as he knows Does he cross the stieet at the corner looking both ways? 
Does he eat a balanced meal? Does he get enough sleep? The answei to 
such questions lequires observation by both parent and Leachei and the 
pooling of such mfoimation 

The improvement of the home, school, and community envnonment 
is complicated, requiring continuous appiaisal In addition to physical 
factors usually considered, the emotional climate must also be evaluated 
Chapter 3 is rich m suggestions m relation to planning an evaluation 
of the emotional environment 

Evaluation needs to be made in teims of-the purposes and objectives 
of the health piogram The most detailed list of objectives with sugges¬ 
tions for evaluation has been given by Rugen and Nyswandei Their 
woik should be carelully studied by a faculty inteiested in this problem 

Instruments for pupil evaluation The evaluation should be made in a 
situation as closely related to reality as possible If the use and reading of 
a theimometer is to be tested, the testing should be done with a ther¬ 
mometer, if possible, and not with a pencil and paper test 

The most common evaluation instruments are “ 

1 Observations These may include teachers' observations of pupils' healtli 
behavior, of particular skills or events in the home or community 

2 Smveys At pei iodic intervals surveys may be made of various health con¬ 
ditions or of parts of the program Surveys are usually based on predetermined 
standards 

3 Qiiestionnaires and check lists Pupils, and sometimes parents, may be 
asked questions in regard to various health matters or invited to expiess their 
interest, or lack of interest, in different topics 

4 Intervieivs Conferences with pupils, parents, teachers, school health per¬ 
sonnel, and community workeis may be conducted m the classroom, health 
office, or principal's office as well as during home visits 

See pages 93 to 104 

75 Mabel E Rugen and Doiothy Nyswander, "The Measurement of Understanding 
in Health Education," Chapter XI in The Measuiement of Undeistnnciing, Toity-Fifth 
Yearbook, Part I of the National Society for the Study of Education (Chicago, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press. 1916) 

76 The first ten items are from Health Education, op cit, p 339 Item 11 from Ruth 
E Grout, Health Techniques in the Schools (Philadelphia, W B Saunders Company, 
1948), p 235, and items 12 to 14 from Rugen and Nyswander. op cit, pp 219 220 For 
a more complete discussion of the msLiiiincnts see tjiese three leferences and Ober- 
teuffer, op cit, Chapters 9 and 10. 
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5 Dianes and other autobiographical records kept by students These records 
give subjective accounts of the students’ own accomplishments of ojoimons 

6 Health records Findings of health and medical examinations^ records o[ 
defects corrected or oL immunizations performed, and vital statistics recorded 
by the health department provide objective evidence of needs and accomplish 
ments 

7 Records of other health conditions or improvements Here may be included 
such records as of the sale of protective foods in the calctena, of store sales, and 
of sanitary improvements in the school, in homes or in the community 

8 Samples of students' work Examples of creative work which show students’ 
ability to apply health principles would come in this category These may be 
drawings, charts, models, other exhibits, reports and the like 

9 Case studies Detailed study of an individual child may show changes in 
health behavior m relation to various other factors that influence his total life 

10 Health tests Oial or written tests of health knowledge or understanding 
are among the most frequently used evaluation instiuments 

11 Photographs Pictures of significant points in a program may be taken 
periodically as a program develops, 

12 Self-appraisal Each pupil can periodically appraise himself in terms of 
standaids agreed upon 

13 Created situations Situations can be cieated within the classroom and 
school tvhich give the pupils opportunity to apply voluntaiily what they have 
learned 

14 Expression of pupil opinion Group acceptance of certain behavior as 
"the thing to do’’ is a jjowerful force Such expression and practice in regards 
to positive health and safety behaviors by the leaders of the school is important, 

Evaluation of the health services and envnonment of home, school and 
community In what way can the health services be moie adequate? How 
can the environments affecting the pupils be improved? Many specific 
questions could be asked in these areas A conyprchcnsive evaluation is a 
long time process involving many agencies Each ycai some phase ol the 
problem can be tackled The weakest spot can be tackled first The 
school health committee and the health coordinating committee of the 
community should be responsible for developing the appiaisal piogram.'^® 
It IS only from a continuous study and evaluation of present status and 
past development that progiess can be made 

School, home, and community relationships should be distinguished by 
two chai acteristics first, a definite undeisLanding of the allocation ol 
responsibility, and second, coopciation 

Where responsibility lies. In general, the school is responsible for 
health education, the home foi health caie, and the community for 
health promotion The school should limit its activities to those which 
aie educational This eliminates lemcdial oi cuiative tieatment of chil¬ 
dren, except, of course, as first aid. It should be a part of the educational 

T7See Obei teiiffer, op cit, p 385 foi a suggested five yeai schedule 

VSHelijful suggestions can be found m Obeiteuflei, op at, Chapter XIX, Health 
Education, op at, pp 346-319, Nina S Lamkm, Health Education in Rural Schools 
and Communities (New York, A S Baines and Company, 1946), Chapter XIV, Grout, 
op at, pp 240-242, also the Check Sheet on School Sanitation, pp 285-293 
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program of the schools to educate the children and through them, their 
parents, to the necessity ol home lesponsibility foi dressing all ■wounds 
oi soies, caring foi all illnesses, or lemoving all icmccliable physical con¬ 
ditions in the home oi under home jurisdiction When paients aic finan¬ 
cially unable to pay foi medical care, this should be leportcd to the 
community authorities and followed up to see that the necessary caie is 
received 

The school should be responsible foi knowing those children in need 
of relief feedings, such as fiee milk and free lunches. It is the place of the 
school to educate the child to make a propei selection ol foods and to 
realize the necessity for milk, fruits, vegetables, and other foods in his 
diet If possible, it is also the lesponsibility of the school to provide a 
situation of "learning by doing," of actual expeiience in selection of 
foods over a long peiiod of time This can be'done as betoic described 
m the school cafeteria Wheie he is unable to pay, the school should 
develop a plan, sometimes in cooperation with other community gioups, 
where provision is made so that the child may buy bis lunch with the 
lest, or some plan be developed to furnish it at school 

It IS the responsibility of the home to see that the child gets a balanced 
diet, proper food, sufficient rest, and performs the necessary activities of 
personal hygiene The knowledge concerning these things, the desire to 
do them, and the motivation may come from the home in some instances, 
but is a definite responsibility which the school must also assume 

Cooperation of school and community. Every community has its own 
Public Health Department Eveiy community has its own physicians and 
dentists who maintain their private piactices Most communities have 
auxihaiy groups who aie interested in advancing the health and general 
welfaie of the community It is a prime function of the school to cooper¬ 
ate with all of these 

There aie ccitain legal factors to be considered In most, if not all, 
situations, the public-health authorities are lesponsible for the contiol of 
contagious disease and the sanitation of public buildings There are 
factors of professional ethics involved whciever physicians and dentists 
are conccined These must be taken into consideiation and a policy of 
mutual cooperation developed which will make foi the greatest advance¬ 
ment of the work oi all 

There have been maiked advances in lecent yeais in cooperatively 
working on the health problems of the school and community Unless all 
groups inteicsted in health are involved, too little is accomplished 

One state worthy of study, where much has been accomplished, is 
Washington Excellent coopeiation exists between the State Department 
oi Public Instruction and the State Department of Health. Through 
joint endeavor many community health councils have been established. 
Related to these, school district health committees and school building 
committees have been developed Many school distiicts have a health 
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cooidmator In-service and pre-scrvice programs involving die teadier 
training institutions have been made more riinctional. 

Building iommittec Each school should have a building committee 
composed o£ the principal, some teacheis, any teachers with special 
interest in health, the nurse, parents, students, custodial staff They 
should study the health environment, services, and instructional program 
School district health committee This commiLLoe should include the 
administration, health officer and/or school medical advisor, nurse, lepre 
sentative physical education, science, and home-economics teacheis, 
guidance staff member, representatives from the building committees, 
custodial stall, P T A , dentist, and representatives fiom othei official and 
voluntary community health oiganizations 

Community health council. Such councils should be composed of all 
interested gioups including the medical, musing, and dental piofessions, 
welfare depaitment, voluntary health agencies, service clubs, labor and 
management, and the school district health committees With lespect to 
the schools, the community health council would have responsibilities 
such as 

1 Giving advice and counsel to the school .uhmnistratjon in tlic develop 
ment ol a moie adequate school health piogiam as lelated to the total com 
munity health program 

2 Coordinating the various health agency activities with the school health 
program to provide a complete program lor the school child by utilizing to 
the maximum community facilities and seivices 

3 Informing school administrators oi the health services available m the 
community which can be utili/ed for the benefit of the school child 

4 Ntaking all health seivices and facilities available to the schools for obser 
vation and work experiences 

The National Mental Health Act passed by Congiess in 1946 affords 
communities opportumCies in the development of mental health clinics 
and preventive mental health woik Coordinating councils should be 
awaie oi the development in their state in this regaid 

School health cooidmator The health coorclmaloi has the responsi 
bility ot developing and coordinating the school licalth piogram The 
coordinator has such responsibilities as follow 

1 Presenting to the administrator for his considciatlon any meiisures which 
may be needed to bring the school health piogiaui up to curicnLly accepted 
standards of adequacy and equality 

is Guide /OI the School Health Scivice Piognim (Olympia, Washington, State De 
partment of Public InsLiuction and .State Depaitment oC Health, 1917), p 7 The siig 
gested membeiship foi the commiUees was adapted fioin this source 

so Consult your state depaitment of health oi the U S Public Health Service or the 
U S Office of Education 

SI/bid , p 8 Items 1 to 11 Items 12 to 17 are in addition to those suggested An 
othei list of duties can be found in Health Education, op cit, pp 93-9-1 
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2 Repiesenting tlie school adminisUator at committee meetings in the 
school and at community meetings and functions having to do with health 

3 Representing the school on comiinlnity health councils 

4 Helping to secure an integrated and functional program of he-ilth teaching 
suited to the needs of all children 

5 Working with committees and with individual tcacheis on revisions of 
health curriculum 

6 Securing background materials m health for use by teachers and students 

7 Securing audio-visual aids on health topics and assisting in then use 

8 Assisting in arranging foi student field trips on health and for student 
participation m community health ptojects 

9 Securing speakeis and community resouice people in the health field foi 
all teachers 

10 Assisting in the conducting of workshops in health education 

11 Working with the nuise m planning in service training programs foi 
teachers 

12 Surveying health needs of children 

13 Arranging foi follow-up services in cooperation with the nurse and 
principal 

14 Aiianging for necessary use of health services 

15 Anangmg for or conducting periodic suiveys of the school health en¬ 
vironment 

16 Being lesponsible for continuing analysis of safety conditions 

17 Working with Ceacheis so that they may become moie effective at 
“screening'' pupils Nyswander proved that teachers could effectively screen 
pupils 

Many women's clubs and seiwice clubs as well as other oiganizations 
have funds which they use lor providing specific help to those who need 
It and cannot obtain it othciwise One oiganization may pay for eye 
examinations and glasses, another for medical caie lor clnonic cases, 
another lor milk for needy families When these oiganizations aie awaie 
of definite needs they will often provide the necessary funds Such con¬ 
tacts and the maintenance of goodwill must be the lesponsibihty oi the 
school 

The control of communicable disease is one m which all three agencies 
shaie responsibility, although of a diffeient natuie The legal and hence 
the main responsibility lies with the community The home must be 
educated to cooperate, for without such coopeiation no community pio- 
giam can be effective Regulations must be obeyed, and public opinion 
and the attitude of the home are the strongest factors in securing such 
obedience But further, each individual peison who has a communicable 
disease must feci the responsibility for having care, overcoming the 
disease, and using necessary piccautions against spreading it This is 
paiticulaily tiue of veneieal diseases, tuberculosis, and others which are 
not leadily recognizable to the average observei. Here again the school 
has a part in developing in the children the attitude of responsibility 
which should carry over to the home 

82 SohnnsT School Health Problems, op at 
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Community sanitation Other responsibilities of the community are 
sanitation, water supply, and garbage and rubbish disposal The control 
o£ these is legally delegated to community agencies, but it cannot be ade 
quately carried out i£ the people in the community do not intelligently 
cooperate Again, it is the responsibility of the school to educate the 
pupils and through them the patents so that there will be greater and 
moie intelligent cooperation in the community 

There is no health factor in which the school does not have a responsi¬ 
bility, that of educating, giving information, and developing attitudes. 

Suggested Learning Experiences 

1 Take Strayer and Engelhardfs Standmds foi Elementaiy School Buildings, 
and check the room in which you are particularly interested In what respects 
could the teachei improve these conditions? 

2 Observe and check the general atmosphere o£ the loom In what respects 
did It lead to mental health? In what respects was it endangering mental health? 

3 Analyze two series o[ health texts What differences at the various grade 
levels are there in the concepts pi esented? 

4 Analyze the complete health service and instiuctional piogram of a 
school system At what points is it outstanding and at what points would you 
suggest improvements? 

5 Rework or add health experiences suggested in the unit you piepared for 
Chapter 7 or 9, 

6 Discuss the implications for practice of the basic principles suggested for 
the health program 

7. Develop a short unit which centers primarily on some phase of health. 

8 Which of the games in Tables XVII and XVIII can you play? Some time 
might profitably be spent in pooling the knowledge of individuals as to how to 
play the various games. 

9 If possible, some member of the group should arrange a demonstiation of 
the telebmocular and audiometer It would also be helpful if a nurse could talk 
on the signs of contagious diseases 

10 Investigate the way in which the schools of the community cooperate with 
relief agencies 

11 Collect health cards from several schools which have been filled out 
What Items on the card do you have difficulty in understanding? 

12 Make a comparative analysis of several courses 

SlLECIID RFEllirNCES 
A General Refei ences 

Ameiican Association of School Adininisliatois, Safety Edncalion, Eighteenth yeaibook 
(Washington, D C, The Association, 1910), 544 pp A comprehensive lie.itment of 
safety education Still veiy valuable 

-, Education for Faintly Life, Nineteenth Yearbook (Washington, D C, The 

Association, 1941) , 365 pp Useful in planning cuiiiculum for betlex family living 

-, Health in Schools, Twentieth Yearbook (Washington, D C, The Association, 

1942) . 542 pp An oiientation for the aclmmistiation of the program of health edii 
cation in the schools Emphasizes community cooperation 

-. Ameiican School Buildings, Twenty Seventh Yeaibook (Washington, D, G,, 

The Association, 1949) , 525 pp Excellent information on various phases of the 
healthful school plant 
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Araeiican Physical Education Association, Dancing m the Elementary SchooU (New 
Yoik, A S Baines and Company, 1933) A comprehensive and useful discussion of 
various phases and pioblcms of dancing in the elementary school 

Bentley, John Edward, Problem Children (New York, W W Norton &: Company, Inc, 
1936) Discusses physical disabilities of pioblcm childien with a suggested health 
progiain foi the school Also consideis the psychological, social, and educational 
approach 

BiESTER, Lillian L , Griefiths, William, and Pearce, N O , Units in Personal Health 
and Human Relations (Minneapolis, Univeisity of Minnesota Press, 1947), 267 pp 
Has a unit for kindergarten and one foi grades 6 8 on “Hoiv do living forms le 
produce?*' 

Broady, Lois Pedeisen, and French, Esther, Heallh and Physical Education in Small 
Schools, rev ed (Lincoln, University of Nebraska Press, 1946), 313 pp Gives siigges 
tions for playground supervision, and activities foi the elementary school Many 
specific games 

Brownell, Cliffoid Lee. Piinciples of Health Education Applied (New York, McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Inc , 1949) A comprehensive treatment of health education 

Chenoweth, Laurence B , and Selkirk, Theodore K., School Health Problems (New 
York. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, 1947) An excellent souice of the more tech¬ 
nical health knowledge as to the growth, physical examination, and special health 
pioblcms of the school child Contains an outline of school health adraimsti ation 

Clarke, H Hariison, The Application of Measurement to Health and Physical Educa¬ 
tion (New Yoik, Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1915), 415 pp Primarily for secondary schools, 
but of some value foi elementaiy 

Council on Dental Health. Dental Health Program for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (Chicago, American Dental Association, 1948), 40 pp A helpful, authorita¬ 
tive pamphlet outlining the dental progiain 

Cromweli , Geitiude E, The Health of the School Child (Philadelphia, IV B Saun¬ 
ders Company, 1946) , 256 pp A good general treatment Has a good chapter on 
home-school relationship 

Dobbs, Alma A, Teaching Wholesome Living in the Elementary Schools (New York, 
A S Baines and Co , 1939) Concerned with building cunicuL m which child 
giowth is the primal y concern 

Exxon, Bess, Films m Heallh Education (Washington, Ameiican Association foi 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1947), 16 pp, Annotated list of films for 
health 

Gardner, Ella, Handbook for Recreation Leaders, Childien's Bureau Publication No 
231 (Washington, D C , Government Printing Office, 1936) Contains many gioup 
games—listed and indexed for various puiposes with vaiioiis gioups and in vaiious 
situations 

Grout, Ruth E , Plealth Teaching in Schools (Philadelphia, W B Saunders Company, 
1948), 320 pp An excellent geneial ticatment with helpful material on guides, 
audio-visual aids, and planning 

Hughes, Doiothy T , Rhythmic Games and Dances Basic Activities fot Elementary 
Grades (New York. American Book Company, 1912) Gives ihythms and dances 
with musical score 

Irwin, L W, The Cwriciilum in Health and Physical Education (St Louis, C V 
Mosby Co , 1944) A careful treatment of both health and physical education from 
kindergarten to grade twelve 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation and the Ameiican Medical Association, Health Education, 3rd ed (Washing¬ 
ton, D C , National Education Association, 1948) A basic, comprehensive, and 
authoritative treatment of health education Should be in the piofessional library 
of every elementary school 

Joint Committee on Health Pioblcms in Education of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion and the American Medical Association, Health Appraisal of School Children 
(Washington, D C , National Education Association, 1918) , 29 pp Standards foi 
deteimming the health status of children—through the codperation of parents, 
teachers, physicians, nurses, and otbeis 
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LAMitiN, Nina B , Health Education in Rural Schools and Communities (New Yori 
A S Baines and Co, 1916), 209 pp. 0£ general value to teacheis, especially mial 
ones 

Lapoiiil, Wm Ralph, The Physical Education Cianculum, Sid ed (Los Angeles 
Univeisity of SoiiLlieiii Califoinia I’less. 1912) A leiioit of foiiiteen yenis o£ re 
seaich by Lhe commiLtee on Cuiiiculum Rcscaich of the College Physical Education 
Association Excellent toi majoi outline ol piogiuin 
LaSalle, Dorothy, Guidance of Children Thiough Physical Education (New York 
A S. Baines and Co , 19 IQ) 'V most valuable eoiiLiiluition Coi the clenientaiy school' 
Rich in suggested activities 

LlAndekson, Robeit, Guide for Tenchina Tiaf/ic Safely (Washington, D C, Aineiican 
Automobile Association, 1918) , 28 pp Helphil in developing and evaluating a tialTic 
safety progiam 

MitlhI'LL, Elmer D , and Mason, Beinaid S, The '1 heoiy of Play, lev ed (New York, 
A S Baines and Co, 1918) Discusses the thcoiy, need, and administiation of play 
Play and its lelaLion to life 

Murrav, Ruth, “The Dance in Physical Education,” Jomnal of Health and Physical 
Education, Vol 8, Januaiy, 1937. pp 10-11 A basic and ivoith-while article on the 
dance and its possibilities for the fust grade rip 
National Committee on School Health Policies, ‘‘Suggested School Health Policies," 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, Vol 17 (Januaiy, Pebiuaiy and Maich, ‘ 
1910), pp 10-13, 10-41, 63-06, 101-113, 111-1 16, 184-186 A guide foi all concerned 
With health m the schools 

National Safety Council, Foundation foi Safe Ewings A Manual for Elenientaiy School 
Teacheis and Pitncipals (Chicago, Nation.il Safety Council, 1918), 82 pp Asseils 
safety ctiincLihim should be based on local needs, supplies a suggested suivcy of local 
needs Sections on Safety in Science, Social Studies, health and language aiLs Rules 
foi playgtound equipment A must foi the piolessional binary of a school 
National Society foi the Study of Education, Child Development and the Cuinculum, 
Thuty-Eighth Yeaibook (Bloomington, Ill, Public School Publishing Co, 1939) 
Chapters 11 to IV discuss moLoi activities, health and safety education, and routine 
physical habits 

OitEUTEUEFra, Delbeit, School Health Education (New York, Harper and Brotheis, 
1919) Pait I deals with foundations, II with cuiiiculiim and teaching, III with 
administiation and activities Readable and helpful 
O'KlI'EF, Pattvic Ruth, and Faiu y, Helen, Education Thiough Physical Activities (St 
Lotus, C V Mosby Co, 1918) An excellent liealnient of the yiiobleiiis of physical 
education in the elemental y school 

0‘Nlill. Floience C , A Guide to the Peaching of Health in the Elemenlaiy School 
(Albany, University of the State of New Yoik Picss, 1936) The lestilt of study aad 
expeliincntation It is a guide to fuithei work in the State of New York Has sec 
Lions on oiganizatLon and adinimsUaiion, on building the ciiriiculuni, and on 
selecting health content It is paiticularly valuable foi its illustiative anecdotes 
On Guard Against Accidents, Iiistnictois' Manual to accompany Youth On Gumd 
Against Accidents (Washington, D C, American Red Gioss, 1917) A safety piogiain 
for giades seven, eight, and nine using activities Material is also available Loi giades 
one to SIX 

Otio, Heniy J , ‘‘The Composition of L'leincntaiy School Progiams,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, Vo! 33, Januaiy, 1917, pp 1-12 Gives definite sug 
gcsLions foi the use of the hmchioom as a laboiaioiy lor he.ilLli instruction 
PANunuiiN, Weavei Weddell, Adventures in Recreation (New York. A S Baines and 
Co , 1936) Discusses recreation as a public fiiiiction Kinds of recieation, lecieation 
m Lcinis of human wishes Includes a yardstick lot evaUialmg community rccieation 
Valuable foi schools m planning education foi leistnc lime and then own lecrea 
tion.il Lacilities 

Pacty, Willaid W, Teaching Health and Safety in Elementary Grades (New York, 
Pientice Hall, Inc, 1910), 371 pp Contains many piactical suggestions for teachers 
Useful loi both health units and suggestions foi physical education 
Physical Defects—The Pathway to Corr ection (New Yoik, American Child Health Asso 
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ciaLion, 1934) Includes the study ol various types of dcfccts-their fiequcnci-means 
of recognition, and pievenLion and contiol Gives suggestions for piactital organiza¬ 
tion of a school system for most effective work 


Public Health Service and Admimshaiton. White House Confeieiice On Child Health 
and Piotection (New Yoik, Appleton-Centui>-Ciofts, Inc. 1932) Vol II-A discusses 
the piovisions of the state, county and loc.il authoiiiies loi t.ikmg caie of puhlic- 
health problems Vol IIB discusses prevalence and control of disease among 
childien 


Roglrs, James Fiedeiick, What Eveiy Teachei Should Know About the Phyucal Con 
dition of Her Pupils, Office of Education, Pamphlet No 68 {Washington, U C , 
Government Printing Office, revised, 1915) Piesents and discusses the things a 
teacher can do in checking the health of hci pupils 
Rose, Mary Swartz, Teaching Nutiilwn to Boys and Girts (New Yoik, The Macmillan 
Compafiy, 1944) An excellent souice book for material on nutiilio'n 
Rugen, Mabel E, and Nyswandfr, Dorothy. ‘The Measmement of UncleisL.mding in 
Health Education,’" The Measuiement of Undeistanding, rorly-lifih Yearbook, 
Part I (Chicago. Illinois, National Society for the Study of Education, Umvcrsit> of 
Chicago Press, 1946). pp 213-231 Sec also Chapter XII foi Phssic.il Edutalion 
Excellent statement of objectives and specific suggestions fm mcasming each 
Salt, E B , Fox, Grace I , Doutuelt, Elsie M , and Stlvins, B K. , Teaching Physical 
Education in the Elementaiy School (New Yoik, A S Baines and Co, 1912) Rich 
in games and activities 

Sehon, Elizabeth L, Anderson, Maiion H.. Hoiigins, Wmified \V , and Van Fossin, 
Gladys R , Physical Education Methods foi the Elementary School (Phil idelphia, 
W B Saunders Company, 1948) Suggests sound piograms foi kindcigntcn through 
eighth grade 

Shaefer, Maiy S , Rhythms for ChiUhen (New York, A S Baines and Co , 1938) 
Contains in one volume material previously included m sever.il 
Sharman, Jackson R , Introduction to Health Eclticalion (New Yoik, A S Barnes and 
Co, 1918) A good geneial treatment of health education 
Smiley, Dean F, and Hlin, Fied V, eels. Physicians and Schools (Chicago, Illinois, 
American Medical Association, 1948) , 32 pp Lists twenty-five reconmiendaticms deal 
mg with relations between physicians and schools. 

Stevenson, Elizabeth. Home and Family Life Education in the Elementary School 
(New Yoik, John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1916), 309 pp Shows how.family life educa¬ 
tion can be integiated into the elementaiy School 


Stolz, Heibeit R, "Growth Needs of Children in the Intermediate Grades,” Ediica 


tional Method, Vol 17. Januaiy, 1938, pjr 157-162 Characteiistics and needs for 
health instruction and care of this age group 


Strang, Ruth, An Intioductwn lo Child Study (New Yoik. The Macmillan Company, 
1938) , pjr 291-299, 326-327, 383-389, 437-449 Discusses giowth, development, health 
knowledges and piactices in the piiinaiy and jiost-primaty peiiod 

_, and Smiley, Dean F , The Role of the Teacher in Health Education (New 

Yoik, The Macmillan Company, 1911) , 359 pp Sonic mateiial of value foi the cle- 
mentaiy Leachei, especially in evaluation and the program as a whole 
Straylr, Geoige D, and Enoeliiardt, N 1 , Standards foi Elementary School Build¬ 
ings (New York, Teachers College, Columbia Univeisily, 1933) An auLhoiitative 
basis loi checking safety and health factois of school buildings 
The Teachei’s Guidebook for a Piogiam in Nutrition Education (Minneapolis, Min¬ 
nesota, Geneial Mills, Inc, 1916), 64 pp Gives background infoimation, how to 
study the child and pupil experiences foi niitiition Very heljiful 
Turner, C E , School Plealth and Health Education (St Louis, C V Mosby Co, 1947) , 


457 pji A comjDrehensive tieatment of the health program 
Tyllr, Eunice I , Building Toward a State Health Piogram (New Haven, Conn, \.lle 
Umveisity, 1916) , 361 pp A doctor’s disscitation Shows ways a coramunUy can butld 
a health piogram 

IVanamaklr, Pearl A, and Ringll, Aithm L, Guide foi the School Health Servue 
Piogtam (Olympia, Washington, Stale Dejiaitiiient of Public Insuuction and St.ito 
Depaitment of Ilealth, 1917), 43 pp A biief, valuable piqscntation-of the he.ilili 
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service, its educational aspects, emergencies, and standing ordeis, environmental 
sanitation and suggested loinis 

WiirATLEY, Geoige M , and others. What Tea<hers See (New Yoik, Metropolitan Lite 
Insuiance Co, 1916) Excellent colored pictuics o£ chiUUen with conditions in need 
o£ coricction The biiefest and best help on obseivalion o£ childien 

Williams, Jesse F. and BuowNrLL. Clilloid L, The Administiation of Health and 
Physical Education, 3id ed (Philadelphia, W B Saundeis Company, 1916) A 
unified and compiehensive ticatnient ivith chaptcis on hoaUhEii! school living. 
Health service and health insLiucLion. 

_, and Adi RNATiiY, Ruth, Health Education in the Schools (New York, The 

Ronald Press Company, 1919) Fine treatment o( the pioblems o£ health education 

B Reseaich and Summaries 

Byrd, Olivet E, Health Instiuction Yearbook (StanEoid University, Stanfoid Umver 
sity Press, Annual) Siimniaiizes each year the source material on health 

Franzln, Raymond, Influence of Social and Economic FacLois on the Health of the 
School Child, Health Research Monogiaph No IV (Neiv York, Amciican Child 
Health Association, 1932) Piesents rescaich data which indicate the extent to which 
socio-economic factois influence lesults 

Guihl, Call E, chauman. Manual foi the Study of Food Habits, Repoit o£ the Cora 
inittee on Food Habits, Bulletin No 111 (Waslniigton, D C, National Research 
Council, 1913). 1‘12 pp Suggests vaiious methods oE studying food habits A bibliog 
laphy ol G82 leferences 

Hardy, Maltha Ciumpton, and Holiir, Caiolyn H, Healthy Giowth (Chicago, XJm 
versLty of Chicago Piess, 1916). The icport of a study extending ovei twelve years 
designed to detcimme (1) the extent to which p.iiucijiation in a bioad health 
education piogiain duiing childhood tends to influence late of growth and develop 
ment, (2) the elTecLiveness of piesent methods of health education as a means of 
imptoving health condition, and (3) the inipoitancc of positive health as a factor 
in the couise of growth during the last twelve yeais of the developmental period 
(eight to twenty) 

Lewin, Kiut, "Foiccs Dehmtl Food Habits and Methods of Change," Report of the 
Committee on Food Habits, Bulletin No 108 (Washington, D G, National Reseaich 
Conned, 19t3),"pP 35-65 Group decision pioved to be a more eflective method of 
changing food habits than lectiiie oi request 

Lewis, Aithui J, chaiiman, Eleallh Inteiests of Childien (Denvei, Colorado, Denver 
Public Schools, 1917), 121 pp The most compiehensive study of health inteiests of 
children fiom kindetgaiten thiough giade twelve Recommends a progiam of health 
education 

“Mental and Physical Health,” Review of Lducationat Reieaicli, Vol 10 (December, 
1910), Vol 13 (Decerahci, 1913), Vol 16 (December, 1916), Vol 19 (Decembet, 
1919) Excellent suminaties of the lescarch foi the three yeais between each issue 

National Facilities Conference, A Guide foi Planning Facilities foi Athletics, Recrea 
lion. Physical and Health Education (Chicago, The Athletic Institute, 1917) Com 
prehensivc plans foi various size schools and loi various piuposes A must for school 
planning 

Nyswandlr, Dorothy B , Solving School Health Policies (New Yoik, The Commonwealth 
Fund, 19-12) The lepoit of ,i foin-ycai intensive study of school health scivice iR 
Neiv Yoik City Many exceUcnl iccommcndaUons of value elsewhere Pioves the 
teacher can detect dillicultics 

Phelan, Annette M, A Study of School Eleallh Slandaids, Teachers College, Columbia 
disscitation (Mcnasha, Wis, Gcoigc Banta Publishing Co, IQSI) Conlams some 
242 tentative sLandaids loi a school health piogiam and tire median ratings given 

Pri STON, Eveiett C, Piinciples and Statutory Piovisions Relating to Reel caiional, 
Medical and Social Welfaie Seitnces of Ihe Public Schools, Contiibulion to Ldiica- 
Uon, No 661 (New Yoik, leachcis College. Columbia Univeisity, 1933) A siuvey 
of the statutoty piovisions m the foiiy-eighl states and anilysis oi pimciples 
imoh ed 
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each Item by students and by spccnhsts The body of the Mudy contauw a discnsston 
ol the raoie iinpoiUint ol these items 

RonriRS, Elizabeth G , Jn Expeumental Iiwe'.tiitatton of the Trarhine, of 'l(am (.flwti, 
Contiibutioiis to Education, No 680 (New Vork, leacheis CoUcitl, Columbia Pni- 
vcisity, 1936) Found that yames learned by piacttsni); techniques while playim; and 
according to felt need aic most elTecUve 

"School Plant and Equipment," Revtm of Educational Reitaich, Vol 7 (Apiil, 1912), 
Vol 15 (Felnnaiy, 1915), Vol 18 (Febniaiy. 1918), Suiiiniaiics o£ latest rcseaich on 
vaiioiis phases of the school plant Published cvciy tliiec ycais 

ScuwiNniNiR, N, Games Piefeienres of 10,000 rouilli-Giacte Chddicn (New Voik, 
Teatheis College, Columbia llniveisity, 1931) Lists games with jntterence rating 
and giades wheie leained 
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Creative Experiences: 

Providing Opportunity for Creative Expression 


I. CHARACTERISTICS OF CREATIVE EXPERIENCES 

What is creative? Creative activity may take place at any time or place 
or with any materials It is not anothci “subject" or area or even a sep 
arate approach It is treated here sepaiatcly merely to give emphasis to 
the attitude and atmospheie which should be present m cvciy phase of 
school hie Not all school activity either is oi should be cieative Rathei, 
every phase of school life should give a gicatei oi lesser amount of 
opportunity for it 

Some say that all thinking is creative That is true only by definition 
It IS only too tiue, that most oi what is called thinking in the adult as 
well as the school world is anything but cicativc it is lemmisrence, 
repetition of our own and others’ thoughts or comments, oi an habitual 
and unthinking disagreement with them There must be a seeing of new 
relationships, a new intcipietation o£ some fact, familiar or not, an 
approach that gives new meaning before thinking can be creative 

Again, some say that all learning is cicative This cannot be accepted, 
either Howevei, those who have held this inteiprctation have made a 
significant contribution by calling attention to the fact that individuals 
learn, things, each in his own individual way 

The individual does and should make an individual contiibution when he 
learns, an individual coniiibulioii to what is learned To call this creaiive, how 
ever, IS to overlook the piocesses of discovery Learning should never be the 
blind acceptance of imposed understandings, attitudes, or skills Valid researdi 
shows that even in the accjuisiLion of more oi less Ij\ed skills thiough functional 
practice, the methods and insight whicli the individual rontiibutes are iiii 
poitant m producing leaimng But note that it is a socially iccngni/ed skill that 
IS being accjuiied Ihe acquisition of ancient lontines and skills and of socially 
approved understandings and attitudes cannot bo called tiuly cieative. The 
processes of discoveiy, but discovery with lull place loi individual metliods, 
questions, suggestions, even modifications, seem to account fully for the matter 

The learner at all levels in good leaimng situations, in or out of school, will 
discover facts, standards, rules, social conventions, social inventions, personality 
traits, lelationships, piocesses without number He does not cieate them, but 
he will discover Iioiu to a eats others, or to impiove creatively those existing 
Children and adults dlscove^ untold amounts of knowledge which they did not 
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and could not create In othei woids., the modern school is designed to introduce 
the learner to the world and to culture in such d way that he discovers this uorld 
and does not have it thrust uijon him unready and unwilling 7lie inch- 
vidual discovers not only the oigani/ed society in which he lives hut discoveis 
how It evolved He discovers, even inoie important, how each succeeding 
gcneiation improved both the social structure and understanding of the physical 
world He discoveis finally the methods by winch he may continue the creative 
process 

The above quotations are from Burton 

Who IS capable of creative expression? Piactrcally eveiy one is There 
IS conlusion in the minds of many on this point, for they feel that only 
the person with special talent oi the genius can express creatively They 
may be the only ones whose contiibutions leach a woild-wide aucltcnce 
The sLandaicls of excellence of their work may be higher but no more 
truly creative than their neighbor's. 

The ordinary child and the aveiage citizen who clearly do not possess special 
talent aie nevertheless continuously oiiginal and creative m little ways m 
everyday affairs Adaptations ol tools and inaclnnery, ingenious repairs and 
temporary makeshifts, homely labor-saving devices, special adaptations of 
materials, quick repartee and keen argument, clear discriminating judgment in 
confused situations are all partly original and cicauve They aie tleaily akin to 
the behaviors of special talent, the difference is m degree The oliseiver, blinded 
by his conception of creativity as special talent, dismisses the everyday lower- 
level illustrations with such comment as, "clever,” "not bad,” "mother wit,” "the 
boy has a head on liim,” "he has gumption, hasn’t he?” "old tugger biain,” and 
many others 7'he cieativity of the ordinary illustrations is obscured, but these 
are all cases of acumen, sagacity, penetrating insight, peispicacity, all of which 
involve departure from the accepted, the known, the routine 

71ns IS true also when we turn to fields long associated with creativity— 
namely, the graphic ancl plastic arts, prose and poetry wuting, draiiiatuation, 
ihytlini and the dance Genuinely creative pioducts are seemed from any and 
all kinds of children in the modem school Many underprivileged thddicn living 
undci most unlavoiable conditions and coming from the pooiest social levels 
will pioduce acceptable results when placed in favoiable learning situations 
The creative pioducLions of the ordinary individual will take no jiiiites ancl will 
be plated in no museums, but they do contiibule nieasiiiably to the growth and 
development of the individual himself 

An eiroi opposite to that of emphasizing genius, larity, and inheient ability 
IS to forget all standards and regard as creative anythiirg whatever produced 
by a child Any messing of colors on paper or "any flubdub m written 
composition can pass as cieative self-expression ” Caution is necessaiy, howev'cr 
Children’s representations of their own ideas in primaiy grades will not meet and 
must not be judged by adult standards The children can not only explain 
what they are doing ancl why, but other childien are often able to recognize 
what their classmates are symbolizing even though the adult cannot Form, 
detail, technique, and skill come wiUi matuuty and expciience Foini and 
desnable standards are differentiated out of continuous experience under sym- 
jiatlietic guidance ^ 

1 William H Biuton, '1 he Guidance of Map} Specialized Learning Arlimties Within 
the Total Learning Icitviiy (Cambudge, Mass, the Author, 1941), pp 102 103, 

2?i)id,pp 10(3-108 
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Values "When ai ts are pushed into a minor place, it is the emotional 
side of human life which snflers Aits cannot be mtellcctuahzed without 
being denatured Music must be put ahead of musicology, practice and 
enjoyment of painting ahead ol its history, the direct encouragement o£ 
poetry ahead of its use as an adjunct to social studies ” ^ 

The value to the child of creative learning and exptession has been 
the keystone of modem education It is the spark which vitalizes learning 
and develops the child There arc many personal values which may be 
derived from creative activity Some of them are 

Self-discoveiy ^ The encouragement of cieativc activity gives the child 
opjiortunity of discovering what he is capable of doing Formal teaching 
only permitted him to repeat what was said or written, or copy what he 
and the gioup saw Any initiative was likely to be suppressed as being 
“inconect ” Under the fieei piogram the child is encouraged to be 
original, different, and by these efforts discovers his real abilities 

Self-tehnnce When the child is no longer expected to do just what 
eveiy one else does, to depend on the teacher's specific directions, he he 
gins to depend on himself This may be slow at first, but as he gradually 
succeeds at it, his self-reliance rapidly increases 
'Peisistence In cieative work the child sees the goal and some of the 
steps necessary to attaining it His purpose is to leach that goal, and a 
veiy real and vital purpose it is. It makes woik on the problem a most 
desirable activity, thus causing and developing a persistence of effort, 
Enthusiasm Creative effort is meaningful, inteicsLing, and purposeful 
By deflnitioii it is within his understanding and so may be successfully 
accomplished Because he is expressing himself meaningfully and suc¬ 
cessfully, be cannot help but be enthusiastic 

Intellectual honesty Too much o£ the work in schools the child does 
because the teacher wants him to do it, to get liei approval, to get a good 
maik Yet, very few of the chikhcn admit even to themselves the mam 
puijDosc m then effort When woik is cicative, a child docs it for its own 
sake, lecognizes his puipose, and honestly and openly works toward the 
accomplishment of it 

Intellectual adoentui ousness. Creative activity claims this asset as 
pecuhaily its own It was almost wholly lacking in the loimal school. 
Under modem teaching Lhcie is no avenue of thought, no path of leflec 
tion, no field of speculation that may not be investigated. The only 
Cl 1 Lena aie that the ivoik should be accoidiiig to the child’s own plan 
and that, if he is to continue with il, what he finds there must be worth 
while for him 

, ^ J.imes L Muisell, “The Aits in Ameiican Education,” Teacheis College Record, 
Vol 40, Febiuaiy, 1015, pp 2S5 292 

it T he Collowing headings are taken Iiom John A Ilockett and E W Jacobsen, 
Modem Practices in the Elenientaty Stchool (Boston, Gmn and Company, 1938), pp 
1&7-16S. hut the discussion is the authois’ 
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Constructive use of leisure Leisure activity to-day is fast becoming 
commercialized We pay to be enteitamcd It is much moie piofitalile lor 
us bom many standpoints il we make oui own happiness No .utivit) can 
have more all-around value loi the individual than betpient advcntmiiig 
into creative fields 

Appreciation As the child accomplishes things that to him seem woitli 
while, he is building appicciations of similai things cieated bv otlieis 
The wider such expeiience that the child has, the wider and tleepei will 
be those appreciations 

IA.ectns of expr ession Creative thinking and learning may be in terms of 
any concepts and material It constitutes the seeing of a new TclaLionship, 
the recognition of a new meaning, oi the making of a new inteijuetation 
Likewise, the expression of cieativc ideas may be thiough any ol the 
vanous media of expression It may bo spoken oi written, in prose or in 
veise, sung oi played on a musical instrument, pictmed through any of 
the wide variety of art media, expressed thiough bodily activity, as 
ihythms, the dance, or pantomime, oi through combinations of these as 
in dramatization All of these and peihaps others may be used in the 
elementary school They will be discussed in this chapter 
The excellence of the final pioduct is not the cutcrion of evaluation 
foi these means of expiession Rather they should be judged as to the 
extent to which they expiess the child's own ideas in his own way 

Influence of various factors. Vaiious factois m the child's environment 
affect the extent of his cieative activity They particularly affect his means 
of expiession Children vaiy in their creative ability as m all other factors 
However, the variation in the cieativity of the same child m different 
situations is very great. 

Background Creative expiession cannot take place without ideas and 
thoughts to express Since one cannot cieate something out of nothing, it 
goes without saying that the widei and iichet the background, the gicatei 
the creative possibilities The leoiganization of expcnence requues ex¬ 
perience to reorganize Thus, the widei the expeuence, and the gieatei 
the wealth of facts and concepts, the greater may be the cieative activity 
Setting A rich background alone is not sufficient The situation must 
not only permit but encourage self-expression Theie must be time set 
aside paiticularly for it This should not be too definitely piogiammed, 
but with a group the size of most classes, a geneial plan or schedule is 
necessary This, of course, should be flexible The initiating of a pioject 
comes most naturally immediately aftei instigating experience. A child’s 
diawing of his interpretation of Indian life comes more natuially aftei 
an enthusiastic discussion of it than after an aiithmctic class Ceitainly 
a peiiod of the day should not be scheduled as a "cieative peiiocl ” 

The materials with which to express himself must be at hand The child 
usually has access to pencil and paper, quite often in the lower giades 
to an easel and paints, occasionally to the blackboard, crayons, drawing 
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paper, clay, gkie, scissors, and the like. This is usually the limit unless 
some special project is in piogicss In too many situations pencil and 
paper are the only matciials and stolen time the only time lor creative 
expiessron, except lor the art penod once a week and the music period 
pel haps every other day 

A third lactor is that the situation itseil must be such as to stimulate 
such expression The loom should be neat, orderly, and as attiactive as 
the small luncls available and the ingenuity of the teacher and class can 
make it Good pictures which the children can appreciate should be 
hung, a lew at a time The childien’s work should be displayed There 
should be color and light and at least the effect ol sunshine There should 
be cuitains at the windows and an attractive library coiner and, if at all 
possible, flowers A bird is a pleasant addition, and even gold-fish help 
A fouith requisite in the situation is that the child's efforts have the 
sincere respect of the group He must be certain that however his effort 
"turns out" the group will accept it or evaluate it honestly and frankly, 
that they will not laugh at it or deride it. There is nothing so killing to 
original activity 

Teachei The tcachei is ot course the most important factor Besides 
being largely lesponsiblc for the background and setting, she can by her 
attitude and approach arouse or smothci the child’s cicative spirit In the 
first place, her teaching must be such that the child’s thinking and learn 
mg will be as creative as possible instead ot routine repetition She must 
arrange the situation so that theic is opportunity She must stimulate him 
to action by showing him what has already been do’ne, and when necessary 
at first, even by suggesting possibilities 

The teacher can help the child to see beauty in all things. All things 
that aie fine and true and useful have a beauty Nowhere yet, even in the 
most disheartening slums, has there been iound a place totally devoid of 
beauty On the dreariest day may be heard the music of the rain or the 
wind Time taken to see the beauty of the shadows the sun makes on the 
snow, or the first green leaves budding on a tiee, the blight cheei of 
flowers, even of the golden dandelions on the lawn, or to heai the music 
of the lark or the robin, the patter of lain diops on the window or the 
distant chuich bells, may be by far the most woith-while experience the 
child could have. 

After she has encouraged the children to try then abilities and express 
then own ideas in then own way, she has an even more impoi tant respon 
sibility She must see that his beginnings in the field of self-expression are 
not suppressed She must give the child self-confidence In viewing his 
work she must look at it horn the child’s own point ol view She must try 
to sec his meaning To evaluate it on adult standards or in terms of what 
she had expected oi had in mind is to lose far moic than she has gained 
On the other hand, to piaise a product beyond its worth is also detn 
mental There must be discriminating approval, somewhere theie will be 
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soinething, either the idea, or concept, or some phase o£ the finished icsiilt 
that tiuiy merits praise Ciiticism should always be in teims of the child’s 
own pm pose A lew tactful suggestions may be offeied, but never iidicule' 
The teacher s own standards must be right She needs a sufficiently iich 
background of her own so that she can sense the tiue and the valuable 
when smceiely expressed even if m unconventional gaib This whole 
problem is one of the most difficult and the most challenging the teachci 
has to meet 

Purposes There are thiee major puiposes in creative expression which 
may be reali7ed Those planning and those cairying it out must all be 
awaie of the possibilities in all these tliiee pui poses, if they are to be 
accomplished 

Self-exptesiion The geneial values of self-expression have been dis¬ 
cussed The arts develop peisonality just as any other successful shaicd 
experience into which the child enters whole-heai tedly Besides this there 
IS the special value in paiticulai cases of fuinisliing the means foi adjust¬ 
ment The hteratuie is full of instances of “pioblem cases” who found a 
satisfactory and satisfying means of expiession through the creative arts 
Drawing, painting, and modeling have so far piovcd most helpful in 
these cases, but with adequate teaching there is no reason why other 
cieative activities should not be valuable 

When the creative aits aie taught foi the purpose of self-expiession, the 
Situation IS somewhat different horn when othei ends are desiied The 
child is going to be actually handling the media, doing and making 
However, he is not going to be a “producei”—that is, he is going to be 
producing for Ins own pleasure and satisfaction but not for profit nor 
necessaiily for the pleasuie of others 

To do this the child must be able to use the techniques up to a point. 
This technical training is less than that which the schools have olten 
thought necessary This will be discussed in greater detail in ielation to 
each of the arts One peitinent observation is tins if a child only acquires 
techniques as and when he needs them, always of couise seeing the jiossi- 
bilities of the next step ahead, that will be sufficient to satisfy him If he 
develops interest in that particular means of expiession, his needs will 
glow until he has increased his technique way beyond what one might 
expect When the creative aits are used for the puipose of self-expression, 
the child only needs ability and skill enough to enable him to express his 
ideas to his own satisfaction 

When a child meets a jiroblem of how to express his idea, it is the 
teacher's lesjaonsibility to make it possible loi him to reach a solution 
She may supply the necessary technique oi a new medium Another help¬ 
ful way is by piesenLing leally good examples oi how others have solved 
the same or snnflai pioblems Showing one example encouiages copying, 
but a vaiiety gives a wealth of suggestion, and lioiii the combination the 
child will create his own solution 
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The teadicr musL have a Tvicle backgroimd and a deep vmderstanding 
to be able to do this and do it suctcssitilly The teacher must also sense 
when she may be helpful and when she must not inti tide Even sympa 
tlietic comment or suggestion at too early a stage, belore the idea has 
taken clefinite lorm and has been leally ‘‘eaptuied,” may cause the loss 
of It all 

However, the free child in a iich cnviionmcnt is not suScient The 
teacher is needed, not to dictate and judge and exhoi t Rathci, it is her 
place to piovide the oppoitimity to open up evei widening goals and to 
stand leady with suggestions and help when needed 

Appieciaiion The sole puipose of appreciation is enjoyment Because 
so many of our teachers have foigottcn this, much of our appreciation 
work has failed tragically We have tiicd to find what experiences, what 
knowledges and skills would increase the child’s enjoyment of the arts 
So far so good Then we have proceeded to teach these with all the rigor 
and insistence and much the same methods we used to teach the funch 
mental skills Facts weie piesentcd loi mcmoii/ation, tests weie given 
m which chilchen were passed or failed When they listened to oi looked 
at the treasuics of the past or present, it was to analyze them accoidmg to 
previously set sdinclarcls and lor the purpose of answoing cpicstions about 
them The whole approach was wrong! 

The enjoyment of that which is truly beautilul, of that which has for 
Its mam puipose the increase of one’s appicriations and pleasures, is one 
of the most valuable and integrative cxpeiicntcs one can have What is 
more, it is completely beyond the iindei standing of one who has not 
experienced it Such a peison is very apt to deny its existence One cannot 
be told about it One must feel the tin ill, the hcai t-wainimg, oi the peace 
which comes from the tiue cn)oymcni of the arts 

The utilitarian machine age m which we live has demanded that all 
be evaluated in terms of ‘‘practical” aspects To prove that an experience 
is woith while, we must be able to show that it incieases oui picsent or 
future earning power, makes us more useful, moie clhcient That it makes 
us happier seems to be beside the point, except as ihaL happiness diiectly 
increases oui efficiency Now that leisure is being enfoircd upon the 
world, the people are laigcly at a loss They have no roncejol of the pos 
sibihlies which might enrich then lives immeasiuably 

The story of the life of one woman may be the best illustration of the 
point As a child she lived in a home ol culture She Icained to love music 
and art and good hleratuic She lived on a ranch and, led by the deep and 
tiue appreciations of hei jiarcnts, she Icaincd to sec beauty all around 
her There was little money to spend, but ways were devised to get full 
benefit of all available lesouices 

To-day, this is the pictuie She is past fifty Neither she nor hei husbancl 
aie well They have barely enough to live on, moic than once actually 
going hungry But—she has a gland piano winch she saved and worked 
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to buy Slie has a lovely collection of beautiful pictures, laigely reproduc¬ 
tions except for gifts of fiiends, a laige libiaiy of good liteiature She has 
moie hiends than any one I know One goes to her house and linds it a 
beautiful place, made so by hei love ot beauty and ability to see it in the 
most common things An houi with hci and one feels the abiding peace, 
the quickening of the love of living, an enrichment that comes from her 
deep and true enjoyment and appreciation of all that is beautiful If one 
must choose between them, her gift is worth fai moie than all the power 
and wealth and efliciency one might have 

If all the children in schools could be given the basis foi eiqoyinent 
that she had as a child, it would do more for the peace and haimony in 
the world than all else this over and above the individual plcasuie that 
would be gained 

How can we achieve dns? First of all oui teachers must have this vital 
source of happiness If they truly know the meaning of an appreciation 
of the beautiful, they transmit it constantly Not to do so would be 
beyond their powers Let it be said light here that the beautiful is not the 
“pretty" Rather it is all that is tiue and light and undeistanding 

The second important lactor m achieving this appreciation is in the 
methods of teaching or the expeiience by which it is to be obtained We 
come back to the thesis—the sole puijjose of appreciation is enjoyment 
This should be the guide Good music should be listened to, good pictiiies 
seen, and good liteiatuie read and heard Pupils and teacheis may shaie 
their feelings, then thoughts, the moods evoked There is no one right 
reaction to any work of art The interpretation to be real must be in terms 
of the person’s own backgiound If pujnls aie encouraged to exjiress then 
own thoughts, it will be helpful to them and also a stimulation to others 
Occasionally, howevei, one pieleis not to express his feelings They may 
be too personal, or too fragile, or too intangible to be paiaded in jmbhc 
Wheie thcie aie interesting stories connected, oi a few simple facts or 
incidents which may make the experience moic meaningful, they should 
be simply told They are not facts to be learned foi lepioduction any 
more than are the ails themselves Often just to heai a famihai and well- 
loved piece of music, to say ovei again a poem one has known, or to sec 
a beloved picture on the wall gives one the happiness and secuiity of 
meeting an old and very dear fiiend 

The child’s experience in self expression through the aits gives a solid 
basis foi appreciation He, too, has created in similar media He has met 
and solved some ot the same problems, though undoubtedly not as well 
But, this very fact increases his admiration and understanding of the 
ailist’s work With such cxpeiiences as a backgiound, he may pick out 
the joarts played by various mstiuments in an ensemble oi orchestra and 
then contribution to the whole He may see the effect of certain colors or 
lines oi ways of composition He may note the leehng given by the use of 
cci tain wolds oi gioups of woids lint, the child s comments on all these 
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must be spontaneous and voluntary He must not be required to make 
such analyses, nor must he be made to feel that he should If such 
reactions are not easily forthcoming, a few sincere expressions of the 
teacher's oWn feelings should be all the stimulation necessary And if such 
feelings are not present in the child, insisting that he express them only 
leads to hypocrisy 

Unde-^standing All true art should be an interpretation of some phase 
or fact of life As one gradually learns to understand it bcttei in any or 
all of Its forms, one comes to under stand the -world about him The 
cicative arts, particularly music and art, are an excellent aid to inter 
national understanding Though there are cliflerenccs in technique and 
ways of expression between nations, they nevertheless foim an excellent 
basis foi mutual recognition of values 

There is a great dilTeicnce of opinion as to the best means of learning 
to lead the meanings interpreted by art The answer may he in the com 
bination of self-expression through the arts and a deep and real apprecia 
tion of them As the child strives to uitcipict Ins imjnessions of the world 
about him, he does two things He gams a deeper insight into his im 
mediate problem and by his own experience learns to understand better 
the interpretations of others On the other hand, as the child becomes 
fiicnds with the best in all the aits of all times, he cannot help but come 
to understand them better 

We can live with the bare necessities of life—or education We may 
even achieve "success," be honoied in some partictilai field oi encleavoi 
Regardless of such wealth or honor, our lives aic bare and cold and 
meager if they do not have the enriching inlluence oi the ai ts, For, art 
in all Its blanches gives new and fuller meaning to this world m which 
we live 

The program Mursell gives a point of view which is fundamental in 
developing any program in the arts “The people in music, in the visual 
arts, ra the theater aits, m poetry, in the dance, should arrive at a 
common conception and move toward the elaboration of a common 
policy which would hbeiate, inform, cultivate, and guide the emotional 
side of living This is the common and basic function of the arts that 
these workers serve " ^ 

Out of this point of view he has developed a tliice point program- 

1 Promote individual artistic creative iiciivities on the part of the pupils 
on the most ambitious scale possible Unless the aits are possessed as personal 
possessions they instantly lose their pow'cr, and the individual creative en 
deavor is an avenue to the personal possession of the ai ts for which there is no 
adequate substitute 

2 Promote activities in the way ot artistic participation The experience of 

s National Society foi the Study ot Education, [jitt'inational Vndeistanding ihiongh 
Ihe Public School Cm > iculiim, Phn ty-Si\lli Yembooh, PaiL II (Bloomington, Hb 
Public School Publishing Co, 1937), Chs XXIV-XXVIl 

s Muisell, ojj Lit, p 288 
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actually projecting works ol art, in one s own propel person and through, one’s 
endeavors, is another essential means of getting hold of the arts as personal and 
intimate possessions 

The point will not he simply to pioduce expert performance in the upper 
high school years at any cost, and moie particularly at the cost of eliminalmg 
the majority of pupils tor the sake of a few qiiasi-virtuosi Make activities 
zEsthetically satisfying and culturally and educationally significant expeiiences 
all up and down the line and make them available for all 

3 Promote appreciative experiences on the most comprehensive scale pos¬ 
sible, another essential avenue to possession ^ 

II GUIDING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES IN MUSIC 

Music has the possibilities foi becoming an important part in the life 
of every individual It is one of the media by which a person gams wide 
and varied experience Most important of these perhaps is the emotional 
and aesthetic experience, those values not to he measured in terms of 
marks or grades or dollars and cents It may be moie true with music 
even than with the other aits, that its appeal is emotional lathcr than 
intellectual On hearing some music, the listener has an almost iiiesistiblc 
impulse to laugh and dance and sing Other music cieates a very real 
feeling of sadness and pensiveness, wheieas still other rests and relaxes 
It has been suggested, and with good reason, that music be interspersed 
throughout the daily program When children are tired and restless, they 
might sing a happy, jolly, rollicking song Or perhaps, after a particularly 
active or exciting experience, they might listen to quiet and peaceful 
music on the phonograph It can act as an everready means of unification 
of the group. 

Mursell in his Human Values in Music Education ® suggests three other 
broad purposes One is the social Every music piogram should influence 
the musical side of the social life of the school groups and also of the 
out-of-school activities Performing and listening to music are both 
definitely social as well as personal Another value is that music is an 
agency for growth Among other phases of mental growth, it increases the 
breadth of apprehension and outlook and contributes to personal release 
Music may be a moral force through creative social self-expression. It 
may also have this same ellect through the maintenance of honest stand¬ 
ards. The results to be obtained are objective and obvious, and the 
evaluation of the child’s progress can be made nearly as easily by him as 
by the teacher These values, as expressed by Mursell, are m considerable 
measure dependent upon methods of presentation which he discusses. 

As a leisure time activity music has untold potentialities These may be 
planned activities, such as listening to concerts, operas and the like, sing¬ 
ing in groups such as clubs and choruses, or individual study and prac 

7 Ibid , pp 288 289 

s James L Mursell, Human Values in Music Education (New York, Silver Burdett 
Company, 1934), Chs II-V 
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tice Besides tins, or in place o£ it, is the laige part played by casual music," 
the possibilities o£ the radio program enjoyed while doing some quiet 
work, and greatest o£ all may be our own singing as we go about our daily 
tasks 

All nations since the dawn o£ histoiy, and perhaps belore, have had 
their £olk music Singing and playing have been a large factor in their 
work and in then play This has been true up until quite recent times in 
our own country Now music is largely limited to the radio and paid 
performances Is it merely coincidental that when music was put m the 
schools It so largely went out of the lives of the people? Hong" found that 
pupils in the grades she investigated—fifth, sixth, seventh, and tenth- 
pieferred the songs learned out of school to those learned in school They 
sang more out-of-school songs than school songs, and music courses of 
study contained a small percentage of the pupils' favorites 

One day a ninth-grade boy heard a certain ballad over the ladio 'He 
stopped what he was doing, his face lit up with a smile and, with a voice 
that lacked much in technical perfection but nothing in whole-lieaited 
enjoyment, he joined in When the song was done, he said, "Do you 
know It took me the longest time at scout camp to leain to like that song. 
We had had it in school, you know ” Gould theie be any more damning 
cnticisml Similar conditions lepoited from numerous sources lead to 
the obvious conclusion that much of tlie music teaching is not vital, does 
not meet the interests and needs of the pupil, and is alienating him from 
good music in its attempt to "make him like it ” 

Listening. Listening to music should be a part of every person's life 
every day Listening may be passive or active, and both have their place 
In j^assive listening we hear and feel and enjoy without effort In active 
listening we listen for certain things that we may understand and inter 
piet Not every person can sing or play an instrument, but there is no 
one who cannot learn to listen, both actively and passively, and get en¬ 
joyment out of It Both composing and producing music give pleasure of 
then own but the ultimate jourpose of both is listening either to ourselves 
or to others “We thus come to realize the surpiising truth that the 
composer only commences, the interpreter only continues, what the 
listener alone can complete ” 

Each child should be allowed to make his own interpretations, get his 
own meanings, and when he wishes, share them with the group In the 
beginning the teacher will need to suggest what to listen for This sug¬ 
gestion must be only enough to stimulate the child’s interest and feeling. 
It must never be presciiptivo A child's mteipretation of what he hears 
may be as adequate as the teacher's or even more so He may tell of what 

sRejjoiled in Aichie N Jones and Claude L Nemzek, "Childien's Inteiests la 
Music," School Music, Vol 33, Novembei, December. 1933, p 6 

m Daniel Gregoiy Mason, The Quaiiets of Beethoven (New York, Oxioid University 
Press, 1947), 291 pp 
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It leminds him He may listen for a new tune or a new instrument enter¬ 
ing in His expression to the group should be encouraged, as it ciystalhzes 
his own thoughts to put them into words He should not be pressed for 
ideas, for, not having any at the moment or not wishing to expose some 
very personal feeling, he may make up something or copy something 
already expressed This has a very undesnable effect 

There should be no "musts’* in learning to listen to music The work 
should be as informal as possible The lesson plan comes from the music, 
rather than music being htted into a lesson plan There should be no 
required learning of facts and names Meaningful learnings occui natu¬ 
rally in a meaningful and enjoyable situation 

There are various times and purposes for quiet listening It may be 
that the children are going to accompany the piece with their band oi 
oichestra Eirst they must listen, quietly, for ihythm, tempo, meaning, 
different tunes, and other aspects As they leain to get pleasure out of 
this listening phase just for itself, they will listen to other music solely 
for the purpose of enjoyment and understanding 

There are various lists of suggested music particularly valuable foi 
listening The first criterion is that it shall be "good" music It must 
clearly express the thing for which the children are listening The chil¬ 
dren may or may not be aware of the thing foi which they aie listening, 
but the teacher must have a general plan in mind 

To repeat, listening is more than hearing It is the active thinking oi 
feeling The child must be listening foi something, know for what he is 
listening, and recognize it when it appears 

Aims for developing music appreciation in the intermediate grades 
have been expressed as follows 

1 To develop musical taste through an ever increasing delight in singing and 
listening to good music 

2 To become familiar with the orchestra as a whole and with the individual 
instruments 

3. To undeistand and appreciate the difference between pure and descriptive 
music, including major and minor modes 

4 To recognize by style the march, waltz, minuet, and gavotte, and to recog 
nize the different movements in the suite, sonata, and symphony 

5 To understand the principles of simple form, developed from the recog¬ 
nition of a single theme to diree part song form, londo, and theme with 
variations 

6 To become acquainted with some of the most famous composers through 
familiarity with their music and through interesting appropriate biograph¬ 
ical incidents 

7. To become acquainted with national characteristics of various countries 
as expressed in their folk music 

^1 References wliicli contain good lists are Teachets* Guide to Child Development tn 
the Intermediate Grades, pp 419 422, and the Pasadena Couise of Study 

12 Teachers' Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades (Sacramento. 
California, State Depaitment of Education, 1936), p 417 
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Baldwin discusses "musicianly listening” and sends her music teachers 
out with these ‘‘marching ox-deis” 

Know your music Never attempt to present a piece until you are tamihar 
with Its mood, backgiound, musical beauties, and teaching opportunities 

Know your child, his mood or attitude, his background, social and musical, 
and the points at which he will be vulnerable to the various elements of the 
musical experience 

Then, with a single purpose, and that the enjoyment of music, fit your selec 
tion to your listener No music is too good for children The gieatest masterpiece, 
propeily presented, is often surprisingly acceptable to the least listener 

Never lay down the law, in matters of taste there is no law Forget tlie 
teacher-pupil lelationship and be the child's companion on a splendid adven 
Lure You have been over the road before, which should make you a desirable 
fellow-tiaveler The child is having Ins first-time thrill, it is your privilege to 
share it Let him make some discoveries himself Listen to him as well as to the 
music for he may be able to show you things not mentioned in your well 
thumbed guide-book 

Do not expect to measure your results, for appreciation is many years a growing 
and IS often keenest in the most silent, undemonstrative child Yours is an 
inconspicuous service and for that reason you need not hope to be a person of 
importance to taxpayers, administrators, or fellow-teacliers They are more in 
terested m bands on the football field, in contests and money-making operettas, 
in choruses of hundreds dressed in white But when you feel discouraged, remem 
her that the intangibles and unshowables for which you have worked, the joy, 
the good taste, and the culture that come with the appreciation of music, will be 
functioning in the life of the individual and the community when school days 
are long, long past, 

Radio The radio has made an enormous change in the contacts people 
have with music Many bewail the fact that children hear so much “bad" 
music But there aie many points on the other side. In the first place, 
little of the music is “bad ” It is written and played for the large group 
of people who have never progressed beyond the elementary stages of 
music appreciation For them it must have rhythm, and the story must 
be plainly told m woids Anything calling for deeper study and inter¬ 
pretation IS beyond their level A little of such music may even be said 
to be desirable It readily engenders feeling and usually calls foi an active 
response It helps us understand much of the world about us who know 
little more in music Besides, it is usually well played except perhaps from 
some of the small local stations. 

Then, besides this popular music, there is a wealth of othei types 
There are programs of folk music from the various countries There are 
programs of various combinations of instruments There is the bettei 
music of the dance and many other types including even the opera and 
the symphony One cannot listen to the radio very much without, pei 
haps inadvertently, healing some of this better music 

13 Lillian L Baldwin, "Listening," Thtily-Ftflh Yeaibook of the National Society 
for the Study o£ Education (Blooinington, Ill, Public School Publishing Co, 193G), 
p *98 Oiiotecl by pel mission of the Society 
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The school's responsibility lies m several directions Especially good 
programs duimg school hours should be prepared loi and listened to as 
a group Valuable programs outside o£ school hours should be railed to 
the pupils attention and discussed the following day The school should 
develop taste foi the better music TTeachers should not ignoie or refuse 
to consider the popular type music, if it is the favoiite of the gioup 
Rather, they should bring it into the classroom and place it in juxtaposi¬ 
tion with good music which is especially appealing to children Do not 
foice an opinion, but soon children will see that the popular music is 
only one type, and, though it has its place, there is other music which is 
worth listening to, which has other values and which they may also enjoy 
An evaluation of the public’s taste in music appeared m Fortune 
They found thiough their quarterly survey some veiy interesting facts, 
some of which they summaiize as follows. 


Which kind of 

music do you prefer? 

Popular 

42 5% 



Classical 

21 5 



Bo til 

31 3 



Neither 

47 

Have you ever 

heard of Ailuro Tos- 

Yes 

39 9% 

canini^ 


No 

60 1 


Of those who said they had heard of Toscanini, 71 pei cent identified 
him correctly as a symphony leader 

Biiefly these figures mean (1) more than half of those questioned liked 
to listen to classical music, and (2) more than a fourth of them could 
identify Toscanini 

The Broadcasting Yearbook^® analyzes the distribution of “nationally” 
sponsored network time and found in 1948 that 10 9% of the piograms 
were musical variety shows, 9 3% popular and dance music, and 6 9% 
conceit music These were once-a-week evening programs of twenty-hve 
minutes or more Thus 27 1% of this time was devoted to some type of 
music The local stations carry a laiger percentage of music, mostly 
lecordings The popularity of radio is still increasing, for over a million 
radio and television sets were sold in 1948 Not only tliat, but the num¬ 
ber listening at each set and the amount ol time the radios were turned 
on were greater according to the Hooper analysis In 1948 the average 
home listened to the radio five hours a day 

Children as producers. In the kindergarten and first giade children are 
given opportunity to learn to sing songs by rote Beginning m the second 
grade, teachers in most situations have been introducing the sol-fa syl¬ 
lables and the reading of music Beyond the pnmaiy giades the rote 
learning of a song was an exception 

"Toscanini on the Air," Fortune, Vol 17, January, 1938, pp C2-G3 Reprinted by 
peimission o£ the Editors ol Fortune Magazine 

z-i Broadcasting, 1919 Yearbook Number (Washington, D C., Bioadcastmg Publica¬ 
tions, Inc, ig-IO), pp 18 and 20. 
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Shall children learn to read music? A move to change this procedure 
has now become rathei widespread Some say all song learning should be 
by rote through the first three grades^ some say even tlnough the fiist six 
grades Kwalwasser^® believes that no sight leading should be attempted 
until grade four, and from that point on used sparingly, and at no time 
in the elementary school should it be demanded of all pupils In the first 
place, many pupils are not mteiestecl in it, cannot use it with any satis 
faction, and will never again need to know it In the second place, as he 
so aptly points out, even when it is “demanded” ol the entire group, only 
a tew are actually leading the music The test are following these leader 
voices 

Dykema asks a very peitinent question heie 

"May we not justly maintain that the test of the adequacy of our reading 
inatruction is to be tormd iti the. exwwt to which out program wiii make the 
reading of music so attractive to chilchen by means of the right experiences.and 
the right kind of printed or wiitten material that the child will grow steadily in 
his desire to leain new songs or review old ones by himself?” ii 

In the survey of a school system, Kwalwassei found that the standaids 
of the Music Supcivisoi’s Council which were described as easily attain 
able were beyond the leach ol the childien 

Fullertonreports icsults.of twenty-five years’ work in rural one-ioom 
schools Having little equipment and teaching with scanty musical train 
ing and ability, he introduced the use .of the phonograph as a means of 
teaching rote songs He says, “They sing unison songs and two pait songs 
with beautiful tone quality, accuiatc pitch, light, floating rhythm, and 
fine mterpietation The success ol these children in learning new songs 
forced us to raise the question as to the necessity fox teaching children 
to read vocal music note-by-notc in the schools ” 

Then Fullerton decided to find out from teacheis how many thought 
of the individual names for the notes when they, themselves, were learn 
ing a new song They found that “for every one of them that thought of 
the names of notes while learning a song there were forty-nine that did 
not ” Is It not somewhat the same situation as the child’s learning to lead? 
Until quite recently it was thought necessary for the child to “know his 
alphabet” before he could leain to read Now we know it was worse than 
a waste of Lime 

One proposal has been made-which at present seems quite radical but 
theoretically seems to hold much promise This is to learn to lead directly 

10 Jacob Kwalwasser, Problems in Public School Music (Neiv Yoik, M WiLmaik and 
Sons, 1932), Ch VIII 

17 Peter W Dykema, "Some Funtlamental Qncslions about Music Reading," Music 
Educators^ Journal, Vol 35, September, 1948, pp 21-2G 

IS Kivalwassei, oji cit, p 107 

10 C Fullerton, "Vitalizing and Standardizing School Music," Journal of the Nn 
tional Education Association, Vol 27, December, 1938, pp 282-283 
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from the staff with the aid, peihaps, of the piano In this way children 
leain the tone value of each position on the stall, modified hy sharp or 
flat This may be done by reading the music of a song they already know 
well Here all the techniques take on meaning in teiins of what they 
already know- They may omit, without loss, much of the dieaiy, difficult, 
formal technique now thought necessary Many lelatively experienced 
singers say that they learned to read music by simply following the scoie 
as they were singing a song they already knew or singing with a group 
Whatever techniciue is decided essential and valuable should piobably 
be based on this criterion Only such mateiial should be taught as seems 
necessary to the children for continuing the work they wish to 'do at that 
particular time No technique should be made a subject of dull It should 
come from planned, incidental learning It should receive direct, concen¬ 
trated attention only when the children themselves feel the need lor it. 
This criterion is being set up laigely for othei more fundamental skills. 
Should It not be all the more applicable to a subject whose mam purpose 
IS to furnish enjoyment? 

The "unmusical child ” A word should be said-for the so-called unmusi¬ 
cal child, the child without a singing voice In reality theie is almost no 
such thing Kwalwasser says that “monotones are inexpciiencccl singeis 
found in consideiablc numbers in the early giades “ Occasionally, theic 
is a child with a hearing difficulty such that he cannot distinguish pitch, 
or a throat difficulty so that he cannot control his voice to any extent 
These need medical assistance Very largely, howevei, the child is a mono¬ 
tone because of lack of experience iii listening and in singing. The thing 
he needs is practice He should be encouraged to sing or attempt to sing 


with the group 

The method being used in many places, notably Pasadena, California,^ 

IS to plan special work tor out-of-tunc singeis Heie they suggest grouping 
the class into three sections those who have flexible voices and can sing 
on key, those with flexible voices but who yet lack the ability to sing on 
key, and those who have not yet discovered the diffeicnce between the 
singing voice and the speaking voice The chiklien should not be mat e 
awaie of this giouping No group sits and waits while otlieis sing Instead, 
the in-tones sing the phrases requiring most control, while the next gioup 
sing alternate, easiei phiascs By careful choice of songs this woiks-out 
very well The third gioup needs help m matching tones This need no 
be an exercise but an answer to tire teacher’s call, nr a sort of game in 
which the same measuic of two tones is repeated again ant again i 
giatlually increases and vanes as the child gams skill Most cases should 
make definite progiess and should not need much over a half yeai to be 


able to join the next group 


op cit , p 51 

= 1 Pasadena City Schools., Suggalions 
(Califoinia, 1936). pp 115 119 
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Range of voices Experimentation has shown the range of children’s 
voices A report of this range in children from two to ten years is discussed 
by Jersild m the Thirty-Eighth Yearhooh At six years the range is from 
A below middle C to G above high C At live years the high point was 
D and at ten the low point was F for 48% of the children The boys’ 
range was F below middle C to G above high C while the girls' range 
was G to A, one step higher at either end of the scale.However, these 
ranges may not apply to any particular child 

Experiencing rhythm Anothei vital and essential cxpeiicnce in music 
IS rhythm Ey this is meant, not the finger-tapping insisted upon by many 
teachers, but the response of the whole body of the child It is only 
through such whole-hearted, unself-conscious i espouse that a child can 
sense the full beauty of music Besides this it is one of the most integral 
mg experiences a child can have Every j^hase of the child, his thoughts, 
his feelings, his physical body are all responding to the same moving 
force and directed towaid fulfilling the same purpose 

Jacqnes-Dalcioze is the most impoitant pioneer in this field. Since he 
piesented his ideas much work along this line has been done in nuis- 
ery schools and kincleigarten A little of it is used in the first and perhaps 
the second giade, and from then on it is unusual and sporadic There 
should be a continuous plan fioni the Lime the child enters school until 
the end of high school It must be well planned and suited to the develop 
ment of the various age groups 

In studying the child up through the first grade, Christianson gives 
many illustrations both oi individual and group reactions m bodily 
rhythmic response to music She also gives a list of well-selected music to 
be used for this purpose One hundred instrumental selections and fifty 
songs were judged by seven experts as to their value for “children’s 
growth needs from the standpoint ol expression through bodily ihythmic 
movement ’’ These are included in the appendix of the book together 
with the nationality (in case of folk music) or the composer, the number 
oi specialists giving each of four ratings, the compiler, edition, copyright 
date, and publisher 

Two albums of folk dance records have been put on the market one 
lor the lower grades and one for the intermediate groups Their special 
featuie is that the instruction for each step ol the dance is on each lecord 
and eliminates the difficulty of timing the steps to the music. During the 

S2 National Society tor the Study oC Education, Child Dexielopment and the Cur 
rtculutTij Thtity Eighth Yeatbook, Part X (Bloomington, XU, Public School Puhhshmg 
Co, 1939), p 143 

23 bmil Jacques-Dalcioze, Rhythm, Music, and Education (New York, G P I’litiiains 
Sons, 1921) 

2-1 Helen ChiisUanson, Bodily Rhythmic Movements of Yonng Childten in Relation 
to Rhythm in Mime, Contiibutions to Education, No 736 (New York, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, 1938) 

2sibid,p 142 
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instructional part, the music is played slowly In the second part, the 
music is played for desirable folk dance timing 

Glenn suggests rhythmic experiences foi elementary- and high-school 
pupils In her suggestions for elementary pupils she proposes four ex¬ 
periences The first is best expressed in her own woids" 

In the music of Bach, Mozart, Handel, Gluck, Corelli, Beethoven, and other 
great masters, and in numberless folk songs, can be found the best examples of 
lilting rhythms where, in passages of sixteen measures, are experienced moods 
that can be easily caught by the young child There is a vaiiety of music that 
runs, anothei that marches in dignified fashion, there is music that skips, and 
music that gallops, there is music that sways, and music that sends fairies walking 
on tiptoe Allow small childien to be alone with this music, eyes closed, so 
that their neighbors' reactions will not confuse their own Soon a nia}ority of the 
children will express the mood and swing of the music, and one can tell by the 
expressions on their faces that sensing the mood through rhythm has brought 
them pleasure 


The second experience is in the sensing of the phiase This must be a 
feeling that is developed and not a formal exercise. The thiid expeiience 
IS the recognition of the rhythm of die measure and its accent Heie 
again it is by catching the swing rather than by lestncted finger-tapping 
with an arithmetical basis Through this the meaning of the upper figure 
in the signature is discovered The fourth experience comes through the 
rhythmic stepping of the tunes, die lun, the walk, and the very slow walk 
This gives meaning to the notes of different values, and they sense the 
ihythmic pattern and undeistand die lower figure m the signature The 
mam puipose in all this is for the child to feel this ihythm, the undei- 
standing it gives to written music is an incidental outcome 

When sight leading, either vocally or instrumentally, is to be done, the 
child should first read and feel the rhythm cither thiough stepping or 
clapping. When this is really established, a great many of the difficulties 

have been solved 

The rhythm band and toy orchestra. The child’s interest in rhythm 
finds another outlet in kindeigarten m the rhythm band This is simply 
a group of children, each widi a percussion instrument. With these they 
beat out the ihythm which they feel m a ceitam piece of music. This, as 
all othei work in music, should be spontaneous and puiely for enjoyment 
As soon as it is something he is told to do or that must be done, much of 


the value is lost r i 

The toy orchestra may be attempted after half a year of rhythm-band 

i^Folk Dance Records arranged and recorded by Joseph Burns, R^dli Evan^ and 
Ed. h a"'! lour lcuble.I.c«. record. tarn ™ 

573 Connecticut Avenue, Bridgeport 7, Connecticut, or Ruth Evans. 32G Forest 

Avenue, Spimgfield, Massachusetts F,fih Yearbook oE the Na 

Publishing Co, 1936), pp 53-56 

2ajbtd, p 53 Quoted by pemnssion of the Society, 
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work in kindergaiten, if the group is icady lor it While in the rhythm 
band, all the children played at once, now only those instruments that 
“belong” or that expiess the correct meaning aie used In the band all 
children had turns playing all instruments, wheicas in the orchestra each 
child uses only one instrument for each selection 

The music, piano or phonograph recoid, is played Mai dies and folk¬ 
songs in simple time arc usually the most successful The children plan 
together which instruments they should play for the various parts of it 
As a child “heais” peihaps the castanets, he is invited to play them, as he 
feels they are needed As with all other ihythmic response to music, the 
gieatest value lies in the child’s following out his own inteipretations and 
feelings To have any of it dictated makes it lose most of the value 
Instillments There is the question of instruments In the rhythm band 
they are usually wood blocks, rhythm sticks, diums, and perhaps a tri¬ 
angle and bells One first grade staitcd in to make instiuments and con 
tinned until they had a rhythm band composed of diums, ihythm sticks, 
Jingle clogs, castanets, tambourines, jmgle bells, sand blocks, cymbals, and 
a xylophone The teacher not only desciibes how these were made but 
tells how the children composed woids and music to several songs about 

the band.S'* 

Foi the toy orchestra Fox gives a very good list, with prices and sug¬ 
gestions for making them where possible 

Suggested Inshiuments tor a Toy Orchestra ao 
1 Small cymbals—good quality with enough cup to give resonance $1 00 


2 Two or three Chinese wood blocks, each of different pitch 75 ea 

3 Six or more jingle hells of substantial make and good tone 40 ea 

4 One maple bar xylophone 1 75 and up 

5 One or two tambourines 1 50 ea 

6 One pair of castanets on a handle 1 50 

7 One or more small triangles 50 and up 

8 Small chime pipes or xylophones tuned up the scale or standard 

orchestra bells 2 75 and up 

9 Drums ^2 

10 Rhythm stick 

11 Sand blocks 

12 Rattles 


20Giace K. Blackstone, "A Rhythm Band,” Creature Schools, Twenty thud Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementaly Principals (Washington, D C , National Education 
Association, 1944), pp 46-62 

30 Lillian Mohr Fox arjd Thomas Hopkins, Creative School Music (New Yoik, Silver 
Burden Company, 1936), p 161 Further discussion of instruments appears in Beatrice 
Colby Hyman. "Primaiy Rhythm Bands and Eurythmics,” Fouiteenlh Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals (Washington, D C , National Education 
Association, 1935), pp 373-377 

31 Suggestions foi making peifectly tuned xylophones may be found in Satis Cole 
man, Creative Music for Children (New Yoik, G P Putnam’s Sons, 1922) 

32 The legulai snare drum and the Chinese tomtom which are so often used in toy 
orchestras arc not recommended if musical effects are desired Neither are oatmeal boxes 
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There aie many values in this type o£ orchestia It gives the child added 
accjtiaiiitance with much music o£ various types It gives him anothei 
medium foi cieative expression It mates him feel that he is doing some¬ 
thing of 1 eal importance In many cases it carries over as an out-of school 
activity It very often becomes a pait of a school progiain ^Vdien this is 
the case, the program should constitute only the daily wort o£ the gioup 
and should not be a show for which the children have been drilled to 
perfection 

So far, only tmdergarten has been mentioned This work should defi¬ 
nitely be carried over into first giade and should have a place m all ele¬ 
mentary-school music At the present time almost nothing of this tincl 
IS done above the primary level Theie are many possibilities in using it, 
however, in the upper giades, especially in connection with plays or the 
working out of a unit wheie some phase of music is included By the 
third or fourth grade one or more of the advanced instruments, such as 
the violin or cornet, may be added Some child more advanced musically 
will have taken private lessons, oi may be taught at school Gradually 
more and more instruments are added, and the rhythm band of the kin¬ 
dergarten has developed into a leal band by the sixth giacle. 

Real bands ami orchestras The movement has been gaining ground for 
some years to organize bands on the elementary level At first children 
had to furnish their own instruments Now the idea is growing that this 
is as vital as other phases of public education and so should he as free 
Schools are buying instruments which they lent to the childien at nomi¬ 
nal rates Children are taught m gioups and then as the entire band or 
orchestra Some pupils from the fourth giade join, but usually the group 
is composed of fifth- and sixth-graders. Of course, only those interested 
become a part of the band The otheis gam .much as listeners Mattern 
and Church give many suggestions for solving the pioblems that arise 
in the organizing of instrumental music 

There are many values to be gained from school band work Many 


good musically The most satislactoiy drum for general immediate purposes (unless 
authentic types are desired in connection with a study o£ ancient and modern civihza 
tions) IS a piece of innei tubing fiom an automobile tiie stretched tightly over one or 
both ends of a laige tin can oi small nail keg The tones of these drums are subdued 
but lesonant, and the playei can expel a gieat amount of sinplus energy on these 
drums without in the least mailing the music Fiom one to fifteen or more drums may 
be possessed by any class In fact, a drum choius is always elfeclive. especially as sug¬ 
gested in the unit on the Noith Aineiican Indian The sue of these diums will vaiy 
fioin the ntimhei 2 sized tomato can to one which takes the entire width of the innei 
tube aftci it is cut open The mnei tube should be fastened on with several tight 
itibbei hands of the same material Lacing or seiving pulls out of the rubber Diums 
of different sizes give different pitches, and may be played like the kettlctlrums in the 
symphony oichestra 

3a Thiee-sixteenth inch doweling cut in nine-inch lengths gives a light musical click 

Si Sand blocks and rattles may be made quickly and easily by children^ 

35 David Mattern and Norval L Chuich, "Instiuraeiital Activities." Thirty-rifLli 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, pp 75-90 
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children learn to play instruments so that they may make that a leisure 
time activity Children become well acquainted with a relatively large 
amount of music They come to know the names, characteristics, and 
means of playing of many instiuments and learn to identify them by 
sound. All this leads to a much broadei basis for music appreciation 
Besides these values, Muiscll indicates some of the social values of 
group work where all are working together for the same goal. It may be 
as much a cooperative enterprise as the ihythm band The teacher should 
stress these elements rather than putting the emphasis on the finished 
product as on the professional level 

Since the music can be an addition to many community functions, the 
children have many opportunities for cooperation Their music has a use 
Any program should grow out of the normal woik and be a part of it 
In order to insure that the playing may become a leisure-time activity, 
Mursell makes three other suggestions Each child’s playing should be 
built to the level where he can gain pleasure from its use Each child 
should have experience on more than one instrument Opportunity 
should be provided for continued use in a gioup by community enter 
prises and organizations 

Creative music. There are scveial different interpretations of what is 
meant by creative music In the broad mterpietation ol the term, a great 
deal of children’s response to music is creative That is as it should be 
The other phase is the writing of music, the original conception of 
melodics with as much of the accompaniment as is desiicd 

This writing of music may begin as soon as a child enters school and 
continue through life With young children, the childien may sing their 
songs, and the teacher will write them down as she does with their stories 
and verses As the language of music is more difficult and less used than 
the verbal language, children will need help in writing down their songs 
for a longer period This very desire to be able to write their own music 
may be a motivation to learn the written language of music Whenever 
this desire is real and spontaneous, advantage should be taken of it In 
music and all the other creative arts as well, capable children should be 
given every opportunity and every encouiagement to develop their ability 
as rapidly as they wish. 

How shall we get pupils to create music^ Where the situation is suffi¬ 
ciently infoimal, which is usually true only in nursery school or kin¬ 
dergarten, children may natuially express themselves rhythmically and 
melodiously A phrase, a thought, will be chanted and the teacher must be 
alert to catch and encouiage such expiession Where the situation is more 

James L Minsell, "The Educational Value of the School Band," Yearbook of 
the Music Eclucators National Conference (64 E Jackson JBlvd , Chicago, 193S), pp 243 
247 Othei aitides in this volume aic of value when consideiing instrumental music, 
pp 248-27S 
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forina.1 a.nci cliildreii more scli-coiiscious, otlicr piocecluies aie necessiiry 
One first step is to make the child lealize that music is a language and 
that he can express his feelings through it Unless there is a specific dis¬ 
cussion of this, children feel that the willing of music is only done by a 
few talented adults and is cntiiely beyond them The idea of expressing 
themselves through original music may nevei occur to them Composing 
music as a group is a good first step It inspires and opens possibilities 
Many teachers use this proceduie to a considerable extent throughout the 
grades 

The next requirement is a richness of experience from which pupils 
derive feelings which they wish to express This point can not be too 
greatly emphasized It is only when the child is experiencing fully, men¬ 
tally, emotionally, physically, that he has the imconqueiable desire to 
express these feelings Then, if the medium of music comes to mind and 
he has had some experience with it, it is likely that he may express him¬ 
self through It 

This expression must come at the time of the inspiration oi feeling It 
cannot fit into a program, be regulated by the clock. There can be no 
period set aside in which each child is expected to create music Rather, 
the teacher must be alive to the signs and take advantage of a child’s 
feelings at the time he wishes to express them The teacher, however, 
may have in mind setting up a situation which would likely result in 
creative musical expression, 

Techniques The writing down of this spontaneous music must first be 
entnely the teacher’s responsibility Latei the group as a whole takes pai t, 
perhaps by the fouith giade, depending on the childien’s interest and 
desne to learn the techniques Beyond this group participation in nota¬ 
tion of their music, comes the writing of Ins own music by the individual 
child. This may or may not occur in elementary school, depending en¬ 
tnely on the interests and abilities of the pupils 

The creating of music often stimulates creativencss m other Reids 
Words are given to make a song of music, usually at the same time, 
though sometimes before and sometimes after Often ait is brought in as 
the children illustrate the thoughts and feelings they have expressed m 
woids and music 

Any teacher who has not had successful experiences in leading her 
group in creative music should do considerable leading before attempting 
It Several valuable references will be found in the bibliography at the 
end of the chapter 

The direction in which music education has traveled in recent years 
and the directions in winch it might well pioceed m the neai future have 

3 T Parlicnlarly Teachers’ Guide io Child Development in the Intermediate Grades. 
pp 422-432, Thn ly-Ftfth Yearbook of die National Society for the Study of FcUtcation, 
Part II, Chapter XIII, Fox and Hopkins, op cit 
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been expressed by leadership in that field The 1048 Convention lepoft^® 
of the Music Educators Conference lists several advances that have been 
made 

Folk music—folk songs, gioup singing and elaboration of traditional 
idiom for choral expression—has achieved a new place of prominence 
The first formal presentation of folk music at a Music Educators Con 
fei ence was in 1 942 

The audio-visual has been moie closely linked with music teaching 
This includes records, films, and radio 

Creative music with its pioblems and opportunities is becoming a basic 
part of our music education progiam 

School and community are finding more and more opportunities for 
planning and working and en|oying music together 

Instruction on strings has had a much needed increased emphasis A 
place has been found in the daily piogram foi opeia repeitoiy. 

Theie has been a closer relation between musicology and music edu¬ 
cation. 

International relations has had a gieatly incieased interest. 

To point the way to further advances needed emphases have been 
listed ''® One of the greatest needs perhaps is moie small-gioup musical 
activity, both vocal and instrumental The desire seems to be all for as 
large bands or orchestras as possible, and group singing is all for choiuses 
Instead, small groups such as string trios or olhei natural groups of two, 
three, and four perfoimcrs should play togethei, for this is so much more 
likely to be the way they will play in out-of-school situations They should 
form vocal trios, quartets, or sextets, just singing together, or learning to 
harmonize oi “barber shop." In too many cases the students have not 
learned how to just “have fun with music.” Much of the time the whole 
music class should be given over to singing representative music liteia- 
ture Youngsters should learn to participate in musical activity in then 
social life Here is the place for the ukelele, accompanying with its chords 
the singing of groups 

Another needed emphasis suggested was more opportunities for crea¬ 
tive expression in music activities 

They are far too few in the majority of our schools One leason for this 
deficiency in our cuiricnla is the emphasis w'hicli we have placed on technical 
proficiency The solution lequiies two changes First of all students must be 
given a woikable knowledge of the theory of music instead of an academic 
perusal of the structure of music There is but one practical appioach to the 
study of the theory of music—that of creative writing The student must be made 
to feel that he needs to know music theoiy m ordei to apply this creative talent, 

’8 "Music Education Maiks Anothei Advance." 1918 Convention RepoiL, Music 
Educators Journal, Vol 34, April. 1918, pp 18-21 

3“ Kenneth N Ciitlibert, "Needed Emphases in Music Education,” Music Educatois 
Journal, Vol 35, September-October, 1948, pp 21 22 
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starting with crude beginnings The student should be guided toward uitelhgent 
and lefined results -s" 

Two of the groups of Consultants in the Music Educatois organization 
have presented suggestions which are worth considering The Southern 
Consultants suggested the following proposals foi in-service training ot 
music teachers 

1 Establishing workshops in individual school units in city, county, cn othei 
areas where such services are not now available 

2 Taking key teachers to smaller groups within those larger units to share 
activities, techniques, procedures, sharing pcilormance groups with each 
othei 

3 Using the decentralized festivals in areas where the assembling of laige 
groups of children is not feasible, thus making each school responsible 
lor utilizing the community resources at its disposal 

4 Intei-class visitation within cities, couniies, or schools within a unit 

5 Helping coordinate the existing music interests of each community, thereby 
strengthening all music groups or inteiests in the community 

6 Setting up educational forums. In these gioups die administrators should 
be invited to share with us their problems, wishes, and desires, while the 
music folk in tuin share their aspirations w'lth admmistiators 

7 Cooperating ivith the teachcr-tiaming institutions in our aieas concerning 
the chance of getting music in all of oiii workshops as a pait of the back- 

' ground for any teacher This woik should receive cieclit 

8 Offering our state educational magazines one article at least every two 
months Such articles should give specific help on mateiials, piocedures oi 
philosophy underlying our whole progiam 

9 Stimulating the special teachers who aie alieady on the ]Ob to share more 
with the community in which such teadiers work. 

10 Getting all music teacheis affiliated with the professional organizations, 
W'lth the feeling of belonging 

11 Asking administrators to include in every faculty someone who can teach 
music 


The North Central Consultants group made the following recommen¬ 
dations 

I Listening 

(1) IS'Iore stress should be put upon quiet listening as a means of developing 

emotional stability , ■ 

(2) Because of the need for quiet listening on ladio programs in and out o 
school Lime, it is recommended tliat requests be made by educational authon i 

%r:n— 

of h™ng necessary a.ds .o develop a l.denmB proB,a„ 

shLld be recognized These aids include records, radio, films, and any otl 

suitable material , , , 

(6) Discriminating listening should be encouraged as a hobby 

rw'Muwc m the Elementary Schools.” 1945 ConsuUanfs Councils' Report, Ahisic 
Educatois Journal, Vol 31, May-Jnne, 1945, p 21 
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II SlNGrlNC. 

(1) Stress should be put upon the singing of folk songs ol various nations to 
further uncleistanding among peoples in ,i united world 

(2) More audiloiium sings should be encoiii.iged fot maximum school mteresl 
and unihcation 

(3) Teachers should be made cogni/ant oi. and make use of, the wealth o[ 
new mateiial available 

(4) More stress should be plated upon the music reading-ieadmess piogram, 

(5) Inteiest in music reading should be expanded upon the basis of many 
musical experiences 

III PlAVINC, 

(1) It is recommended that melody, percussion, and keyboard instruments ol 
the preparatory type be used as a pait of the complete musical experience to 
stimulate interest, social activity, ancl reading, as well as to discovci talent. 

(2) The piano should be considered the basic instiunient foi the musical 
development of every child. 

(3) Piano class instruction should be a pait of the regular school cunicuhim 

(4) Paiticular emphasis should be placed upon class instiuction in violin and 
cello, and the pupils should be stalled as early as possilile 

(5) Class instiuction in stung, percussion, and wind instrumenis should also 
be a part of the regular elementaiy school curriculum 

III GUIDING CREATIVF FXPERIENCFS IN GRAPHIC ART 

Giaphic ait hete ts meant to include diawing, painting (with all the 
various media), modeling, sculpturing, consLiucting (with paper or more 
duiable materials), making the surroundings more attiactive, ancl gaining 
a tiue appreciation ol all these when done beautirully by otheis 

The place of art education “The trend in outstanding schools is to 
1 elate education to the actual needs of all pupils as indivichials and as 
members of contemporaiy society, and to meet existing problem.s in real 
life-situations. Ait in education must follow this example moie than it 
has to date and provide all pupils—not only the talented few—with oppor 
tuniLies to make art lunction as a vital pait oi eveiyday hie This is the 
challenge to art education raised by the cuirent iiiteiest nr geneial edu' 
cation.” 

There has been a gradually changing emphasis in ait education 
through the years One o£ the earliest was "aiL loi art’s sake,” which re 
suited iir training in skills and techniques The reaction Iiom this pro 
cluced the emphasis on apprccialioir. This came in the era ol education 
which put the emphasis on the learning ol lacLs and figures, so that it 
naturally partook ol these formal tcchnicjucs and developed very little 
leal appreciation The next movement was creative sell-expiession which 

^2 Ihtd , pp 24 23 

<13 Robert S Hilpert, "Changing Emphasis in .School Ails Piogiams," Fortieth 
book of NSSE (Bloommglon, Ill, Public School Publishing Co, 1911), pp 447 148, 
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has been accepted as a majoi objective by most schools. Few teacheis are 
yet cpiite suie what is meant by creative" and what may be rcg'arded as 
"expression Appreciation is being appioached through the child's own 
participation There is need lor many moie concrete suggestions to help 
the children develop this creative self-expression Some of these aie given 
toward the end of this section 

There was an attempt made to correlate the arts with other subject 
areas This furnished added purpose to art education, but too often it 
was diaggecl in by the heels The program was often impoveiished, for 
only those phases weie considered which fitted in with some other part 
of class!oom activity The integrated cuiiiculuni followed, which is break¬ 
ing down the artificial boundanes between subjects In the ideal program 
each jahase of life, of which art is one, is given its own rightful place in 
the total However, unless there is careful planning the piopei emphasis 
on art as well as on other areas may be lost This does not mean that 
integration does not have possibilities of great educational value Rather 
it provides the framework into which a real and vital art education can 
best find its place 

A guiding philosophy. Every course ol study sets forth its guiding phi¬ 
losophy, but pci haps this one, which was built to emphasi7e the impor¬ 
tance of individual thinking and planning, is as helpful as any 

This art program accepts art m its broader interpretation its forms, including 
articles familiar and useful in everyday living, the books we read and the 
clothes we wear, its materials, ranging from wood to embroidery woolens, its 
tools, from chisel to needles, its processes, varying from stage lighting to linoleum 
cutting and printing, its styles, symbolic, abstract, realistic, or fanciful, and its 
avenues of experiencing, including enjoyment, lesearch, creation, and evaluation 
Variations in ability and mteiest are expected and provision made for them 
There will be headdresses for a Hallowe'en party, costumes and programs for 
a class play, trips to parks, shops, and other classrooms; gifts and toys for others 
to enjoy, aliangement of exhibits for visiting friends and relatives, a wall¬ 
hanging to enhance a classroom, library, or coiridoi, a book of painted interpre¬ 
tations of trips and stories, table decoiations foi a paity, colors to be mixed for 
scenery, dyes foi costumes, mats and frames for paintings and drawings, ex¬ 
planatory notes for displayed collecUons and exhibits; controls for marionettes, 
lettering for a class book, and many other significant experiences There is much 
for all 

The Delawaic Curriculum Bulletin in Art, which is based on this phi¬ 
losophy, IS one oL the most helpful In then material no year levels are 
indicated, since most of the material is applicable at all levels, but a 
simple progression will be seen in each section The following is illus- 
tiative of the basic plan of organization and mateiial included 

This section Lias been paitully based on Robert S Hilpert, op cit, pp, 448 451 

4r. Edith L Mitchell, "Basic Concepts An Education—How Art Contributes to our 
Dady Living” (A Bulletin foi the Guidance of Teacheis, Grades 1 6 Prebmmaiy 
Praft for I'viilnaLioii Only Delawaic June, 1940) 
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Knowledges 

MatettaU and Tools. Knowledge o£ art tools and materials, processes, and tech 
niques aids in planning for their use Expeiimentmg with these is a good way 
to start One experience with an art mcdiiiin does not exhaust its possibilities 
for futuie enjoyment and participation 

Nature of Ati and Its Sources There arc many kinds of art (known as ‘art 
forms’), such as a lug, a book, a postci, a textile, or a clay dish. All fine art has 
a plan Plans vary because of material and function The things you know best 
are the things best to use Ideas can be used to show how you feel as well as what 
you see 

Piocesses and Woik Flahils Talking and reading about art help to claiiEy its 
nature technically and appreciatively hfeasurement ol achievement in art should 
be consideied nr tcims of individual improvement ovei past peifonnance Pet 
formance does not necessarily mean actual making of something It may be in 
terpreted as meaning any type of art experiencing, such as research, selection and 
arrangement ol forms and colors, or planning art activities and evaluating them 
upon their completion 

Compositioji and Design Elements There are no fixed laws of design and 
composition Theie aie, how'ever, common basic jinnciples that can function 
in all art Some of these ate refciied to as balance, iliythm, transition, opposition, 
emphasis, variety, .md contrast Orclei is related to ait and is a pait of it Order 
can be achieved by putting tilings together that ate somewhat alike and by the 
use of grouping Using too many things alike will be ouleily but tiresome 
Interesting variations can be had by the use oi a few elements that are different 
in size, color, form, or texture 

Motivating Sowces Religion, rvoik, and play experiences of people have been 
powerful motivating factois in the pioditcLtnn of art. Science has contributed 
much toward the achievements of art through the <iges 

Relationships Meanings should be attached to learnings nr relation to the 
study of ait of other peoples and tunes Reasons for their art forms, materials, and 
techniques as well as their ideas and interpretations An understanding of the 
uses made of such art Familiarity with some of the industrial piactices related to 
forms, materials, and processes experienced in school 

Sk-Ills and Habits 

Mateiials and Tools Increased power and diversity in their use 

Piocedw es Noting techniques and information to be gained Getting informa 
tion and guidance when needed to maintain a high standard of woik Seeing 
with a puipose and an infoimcd and inquiiing mtnd Seeing with conscious 
recognition esthetic elements in nature ancl ait. 

Applications Continued use of ait not only as a means of expression but also 
as It helps serve practical needs inside and outside of school 

Giowlh and Evaluation Awareness ol peisonal sticugths and weaknesses m art 
through sclf-appraisal and attention to the consti active opinions of others. 


Appreciaiions and Attitudes 

Cieation, Enjoyment, and Evaluation Art may serve different people in 
different ways To some, it becomes relaxation, to others, intense concentration 
and industry Its enjoyment and participation help to establish a sort of balance 
m living Realization that standards of taste are outgiowths of expeiience and 
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education, and that borrowed ones are more of a handicap than a help Art is 
hkc other areas of school learning in that reading, research, expernnentation. 
leview, and evaluation are essential to its fullest realization It is unlike some 
in that there aie no haid and fast rules Expecting rather than resisting, changes 
in personal taste and preferences in ait Inteiest in neu developments in art 
lather than opposition and distrust 

The variotis methods, mateiials and areas to be covered weie discussed 
by Meier and he gave the following suggestions 

Meier reported that (a) in the period from tlie nursery school through Giade 
III the tiaining procedure is mainly that of providing suitable rnateiial—linger 
painting, soft chalk, and clay—and favoiable working conditions, (b) creative 
imagination is furthered by exposure to subject matter likely to enlarge the 
child's expeiience, (c) the teacher can also supply ideas for the solution of 
technical difficulties when the child seeks help, although his role is primarily 
one of guidance, (d) the teacher can supervise activities such as class trips to 
the bakery, to a farm, or to a fire station, in a way to enlarge the child’s ex- 
peiiences with life and provide suggestions for subject mattei foi his artistic 
activities, (e) the central aim is always to make it possible for the child to 
initiate and project his own expressive activity and to peimit him the satishiction 
of being a cause of his own achievement, (f) in the penod from Giade IV through 
Grade VIII the school should offci a varied program in art m order to offset 
the facts that duung this period the child is likely to be aware of limitations in 
technique, that art interest suffers somewhat fiom the competition of other 
activities, and that the choice of subject matter will be complicated by the 
child's cognizance of a multitude of new objects and new interests, (g) in order 
to foiestall the drop in interest in art that appears to come to the typical child 
at the beginning of junior high school, the curriculum should be revised in 
such a way that the numbei and variety of art activities are sufficient to enable 
individual pupils to find some activities in which they may have particuhar in¬ 
terest and facility, (h) since every child will be a consumei of art, instruction 
should tend to promote a constantly deepening interest in the art aspects of life, 
(i) the ait activities should more closely approximate the pupils’ mteiests and 
the community’s interests, (j) attention should be called to the art factor m many 
raatteis that usually escape the textbooks, such as design of automobiles, public 
buddings, manufactured articles of all kinds, as well as m caricature and other 
media of social control, movies, and advertising 

Seeing The impressions on the nerve endings in the retina ol the eye 
aie meaningless and valueless unless we can mteipret them It is only 
that which is perceived which has any meaning By wide experience with 
our enviionment we learn to interpret the things about us The same 
may be true of art 

Art lb the interpietation of feeling and experience We must have suffi¬ 
cient contact with it so that we may learn to "see” the mteipretation and 
the expeiience or feeling which the artist was trying to express In too 
many cases, art is judged as to the faithfulness with which it leflects the 

<‘0 E L Mitchell, ''Curiiculum Expeiiences for Elemenlaiy Schools," Delaware Ciir- 
nculum No j, SepLcmber, 1910 

itiN C Meiei, "The Graphic and Allied Arts," Thirty Eighth Yearbook, Part I, of 
this Society, 1939, pp 175-181 
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subject, lather than the expertness with which it inteiprets meaning 
Again, art may be judged as to the extent it lollows out set rules for com 
position, line, and coloi The extent to which these three have been 
adequately utilized to express the idea oi feeling which prompted the art 
IS of far moie impoi Lance for appreciation than the extent to which 
certain foimal rules have been met 

In the beginning grades children are not mature enough for leal appre 
ciation of art. The stoiy told m the picture is the extent to which they 
can inteipiet it This does not prevent then becoming familiar with 
good pictures, however Tannahill*® says, “As soon as chilchen begin to 
notice colors that the artists use and their ways of expressing their feelings 
and telling stories, art ajapreciation in pictures has begun ” The time 
when this hajipens depends on the cluld and his previous expeiiences 
with, pictures. 

How improve the seeing'^ In helping children to see pictures, they 
must have expeiience with "good” ones These should portray ideas that 
aie simple enough for the child to giasp and within his own expeiience, 
True-to-hfeness as the clnkhcn see it seems to be a definite factor m 
determining which pictmes they like Occasional comment by the 
teacher determines the ducction which then "seeing” will take Ques 
tions will stimulate thinking A few carefully chosen facts concerning the 
background of the pictuie, the author, and other mfoimation so often 
brought into ait-apprcciation lessons, may be valuable But, they must he 
few and such as to stimulate the child's thinking and not block it oil 
Many commentaries are simply an imposition of one person’s mterpre 
tation, in which case they aie worse than nothing 

It has been found that if we are to develop appreciative capacities, we 
must not depend solely upon the repeated exposure of a picture or a 
poem without comment, ciiticism, oi study by the children Undiiectecl 
observation does not necessarily produce an appreciation of the content, 
style, color, rhythm, or other elements of art or literary materials. Neithei 
will tins nairow method provoke or direct a continuing and growing 
taste for meritorious paintings or poems 

The term pictuies has been used hcie only to simplify discussion, in 
as much as pictures do comprise the largest part of art-appreciation mate 
nal m the elemcntaiy school It was not meant to exclude modeling and 
the like, which aie coming to have a very impoilant part, particularly in 
the creative phase 

Some creative experience of the child’s own is of great assistance in 

^8 Sallie B Tannahill, Fine Aits foi Public School Administrators (New York, 
Teaclieis College, Columbia Univeisuy, 1932), p 61 

*0 Bonnie li Mellingci. Childi en's Interests in Pictmes, Contributions to Education, 
No SIG (New Y'ork, Teachets College, Columbia University, 1932) 

no James E Mendenhall and Maicia E Mendenhall, The Influence of FniwhUtH)' 
Upon Chilch en’s Piefeiences foi Pictures and Poems (New Yoik, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933), p 70 
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appreciating what he sees After he has striven to express some feeling 
he moie readily interpiets the feeling expiessed by someone else. 

Another way in which the child should leain to "see/' is to sec beauty 
and want beauty m all that suirounds him This depends veiy largely on 
the teacher’s habits and attitudes She must make the room as attractive 
as possible Neatness and older are the first requisites There must be 
coloi and light It must not be barren, nor yet congested One or two good 
pictures suited to the age of her pupils should be on the walls and ex¬ 
changed after a period of time for olheis equally valuable A plan may 
be worked out so that all the pictures suitable to a certain age level may 
be exchanged within the school system The teacher heiself should always 
be dressed in good taste, for her grooming and general appearance often 
become somewhat of a model oi ideal 

It should, be kept in mind that art appicciation is closely related to art con¬ 
sumption, since one must be able to understand and evaluate art products i£ 
one IS to select and use them efficiently It is therefore essential that the needs of 
children as consumers of art products be given greater consideration in art teach¬ 
ing at all grade levels than obtains at the present time. Drawing and painting are 
not nearly so important in human life as most art course of study makeis would 
have us believe Aichitectuie, both exteiior and interior, furnituie, costume, 
and numerous machine made things and products of the handciafts are of 
fai more significance in the lives of most of us than are drawing and painting 

Producing. Many will say that all giaphic art is creative To a certain 
extent it is true There is much, however, of art work winch cannot 
sCiictly be called creative Creative work m art, as m all else, is the ex¬ 
pression of a person's individual feeling, his own interpretation of im- 
piessions received through the senses Besides tins there is re^n oduction, 
illustiation, and recoidmg, all of which may at times be creative, but 
very often is and should piopcrly be “copy work ” 

When art is used in connection with units of work to increase further 
the child’s understanding of the topic, it should usually be accurate re¬ 
production Reproduction of scenes or conditions in some othei time or 
place, if they are to be of value, must be accurate Reproduction is used 
here in a broader sense than the stiict copying ot an entire picture, which 
IS so prevalent in many classrooms. Illustrations to clarify meanings must 
be as true to leality as possible, although the amount of detail is optional. 
Otherwise, instead of increasing undeistanding and knowledge, they 
distort it 

However, during this same study, the children may wish to express 
their own idea or feeling about some phase of life or character Here is 
opportunity £oi then creative work Children must realize and learn to 
lecognize this difference 

For instance, a group may be acquainting themselves with the way 

51 Leon L Winslow, “Curient Piactices m School Ait,” FoUieth Yea} book of NS SE , 
op cit, p 474 
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the Chinese children live to-day They may make a model ol a house and 
Its furnishings This should be done as accuiately as possible The mlor 
mation should be obtained from leliablc souices and reproduced faith 
fully Ol couise, the teacher must icalize that the maturity of the children 
and the value ol the resulting learning are the iactois which need to be 
considered in deteimming to what extent detail will be consideied Dolls 
may be dressed in costume, and this, too, must be nght 

However, certain childien may wish to paint then impicssion ol the 
Chinese boy at play Providing the basic facts in the pictuic ,ue correct, 
they may be really creative in expressing then own ideas In studying 
the art of China, children should be encouraged to create m the spun 
and with the general piinciplcs of Chinese ait rathci than actually copy 
It Pupils may learn a valuable lesson hcie in honesty ol thought, which 
many nevei learn that they must iccognize the difference between fact 
and their interpretation ol lact 

The learning process licic is the same as elscwheie Childien desire 
to make something in connection with a larger pioblcm They pioceed, 
and as they lecognize their needs, techniques aie supplied The moie of 
the initiating and planning the child does himself, the gieatei is the 
giowth The moie vaiicd the child’s expeiience, the i idler becomes his 
background 

Creating How can the atmosphere of the classioom be conducive to 
creative art work? In the fust place, the children's experience must be 
rich They must have ideas and feelings they wish to cxpicss Then, tlie 
situation must be free. Maleiials should be easily accessible, such as quan 
titles of large sheets of inexpensive paper on an easel oi other convenient 
work place, colors, ciayons, tempera paints, calcimine, fiiiger-painting 
outhts, all with many colors to eliminate the necessity of mixing, except 
perhaps for the older and moie proficient child, paste, scissors, and col 
ored papei, and plasticene and clay Thcic should be a time foi art, but 
theie should also be Ireedom to take advantage oi inspirations when they 
occur 

There should never be one picture or object which each of the childien 
IS supposed to duplicate hi fact, childien should not be allowed to copy 
Those who have no special problem in mind occasionally may all be 
working lor a certain effect, or to expi'css then conception of an incident 
or charactci The doctimc of leaving the child with his mateiials com 
pletely alone and free is of only slightly moic value than pi escribing all 
he does He needs the Ireedom, but he also needs sLimnlation and guid 
ance As the child feels the need ol icchniciucs, the teacher should help 
him work them out However, the child does not always lecogni/e his 
need He may lose interest because he cannot produce icsults satislactoiy 
to himself. The teacher should be awaie ol such situations 

An excellent account of a creative ait expeiience and how the tech 
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niques were supplied is told by Ames Biielly it may be summarized as 
follows A child uses explosive red and calls it fiic As he goes on it be¬ 
comes increasingly important to the young aitist to show what is buiniiig 
and i£ any one is near to see it He wants to diaw people, but he is look¬ 
ing down at the fire from the top of a tall building and the people would 
be foie-shoi tened His attempts to draw them only result m failure He 
forgets his fii e in his inadequacy in drawing people If time is taken here 
to teach the technicfue of foie-shortening he may not go back to the same 
vivid impulse So instead the teacher holds a pencil iipiight on the llooi 
neai his feet and asks him what it looks like, could he draw it Alter a mo¬ 
ment he gets the idea and is back hard at woik and confident If a sugges¬ 
tion can thus come thiough his own expeiience the teacliei can help him 
keep his painting as a whole and completely his own expiession This is a 
pait of tire piocess that goes through all creative work and is the point 
wheie a teacher or friend may inteiiupt fatally By leading the child, so to 
speak, back to the scene ot the fine and away fioin the thought that he is 
inadequate, half the battle is won The figuies ‘‘belong” because they aie 
done out of the same mood as the icst of the painting The next day the 
class could be given the problem ol making figuies as laige as the whole 
paper with action taken from life around them 

In giving guidance, the teacher must nevei heiselt touch a child’s 
woik She must never condemn Instead she might ask how he thinks he 
could impiovc this or that If he has no ideas, she may suggest possibili¬ 
ties He may accept them, or they may suggest other solutions to him 
Peihaps most important of all the factois m developing creative woik 
IS the teacher herself She, as an individual, should pielerably have had 
experience m creative art She should have had the feeling of expressing 
her own ideas without imposed lestiictions, of knowing for herself that 
she has put into life and form and color, the thought oi feeling she hat 

in mind 

It IS even more impoitant that the teacher have so siue an appreciation 
that she will recognize all true art values m a child’s work Lack of appre¬ 
ciation or a clisciediting of some particularly good thing of a child’s may 
do untold harm It should not even need to be mentioned that no one s 
work should be laughed at oi deiicled 


No teacher can afford to make living through the arts f 
Actually, artistic creative participation in the arts is natural ^nL ^ ^ 

Kent teLhing it is easy Teachers who make art activities difficult disqualify 
ttLclve, -Ley laikmg .n mdctandmg .»d .b.l.ty to toad, .hrough the 

arts 


= 2 Polly Ames. "Childien and the Teaching oE Painting,” Prngic.sinc Educatton. 

rlhe;.’of Arts m rdiicatiou." Tc«c/.,s CoZ/ege il.c- 
oul. Vol 49, April. 1918, pp 466 467 
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There is much of value written in which teachers should read widely 
to acquire a point of view and many helpful suggestions in this teaching 
of creative ait They particularly need help of this sou, if they have not 
as yet attempted or successfully achieved such woik in their classrooms 

Setting standards Until recently the standards were set by grades Each 
child was expected to have the same expeiicnce and was marked as to 
whethei or not he achieved the standard set foi that grade In modern 
practice there is no such set standard The aim is to help each child 
develop his perception and his ability to express it in line, lorm, or 
color. The standards by which this is judged must be children’s standards 
and not adults' 

Unfortunately, adults have for many years expected mature perfoimance and 
techniques from children Such imposition of adult standards has resulted in 
inhibited and distasteful responses to art early enlhusiasms for manipulating 
ait materials, joy in color, and uniqueness of expression fade into drabness, 
timidity, and dependence as children grow with then school experiences. 

Tins change has been generally accepted as physiological and inevitable, the 
child’s increasing awareness of natural phenomena and Ins growing analytical 
powers have been allowed to stand in the way of Ins growth rather than being 
directed into expressive ait channels But need this be? May not this condition 
be due to weakness in teaching? May it not be caused by imforumaic emphasis 
upon literal, realistic interpretations? It may be that we, as teachers, have not 
helped the child fairly and honestly to estimate the worth of his own endeavors, 
that we have made our dissatisfactions his and in this way have instilled m him 
a superficial, self-coiiscious attitude toward himself Seeing more art work of 
other children would help pupils to find new interest and greater confidence m 
their own art activities ““ 

Mutual evaluation raises the caliber of the work This should not de- 
geneiatc into a fault-hnding contest. There should be an unwritten law 
that every comment should contain some positive and constructive sug 
gcstion 

It would be just as inappropriate to assign any medium to a particular grade 
level as it would be to assign an art principle or art element to a particular level 
The time for leaching the use of a particular art medium is obviously when a 
problem arises that calls for its use The art possibilities of pencil, crayon, char 
coal, paint, clay, plaster of Pans, linoleum, wood, textiles, plastics, all are to be 
considered when occasion calls for their use in ait expression and appieciation 
The art teacher should not be dependent on art interests that diildreii 
already have, but should often stimulate children to acqunc new interests that 
without art instiucLion they might never develop at all Of course, interests 
should not be mtioduced that are loo mature for the child to comprehend 

154 Some of the more valuable lefeiences given in the bihhogiaphy at the end of the 
chapter aie Creative Expression, pp. 13 66, various articles in the leccnt yearbooks, 
also Art Education Today 

GO Fdith L. Mitchell and Salhe B Tannahill, “Art m the Elementary School," Par 
tieth Yearbook of the N S S E , op cit, pp 501-50? 

GO/bid, p 474, 
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The Cahiornia schools have set up some specific objectives in art. They 
aie not allocated to certain grades, but should have been laigely covered 
by the end oi the sixth grade They cover clothing, immediate surround¬ 
ings, general environment, and lundamentals of ait®^ These should be 
considered each year to the extent that childien undeistancl, want, and 
need them 

In considering clothing, they discuss the effect of cleanliness and neat¬ 
ness on appearance, appreciation of lovely coloi, of simplicity and 
appropriateness, suitability of han dressing, and appieciation of validity 
of applying design principles and art elements to personal appearance, 
stressing among other points the unity of effect of the total combination 
in color, type, and so on 

Under immediate surroundings they considei piide m appearance of 
their room, applying art principles to room arrangement, m fine color, 
and in general appropriateness 

Discussion of the general environment includes architecture, landscap¬ 
ing, and city planning In addition there is the possibility of planning 
and beautifying their own school yard This can usually be done with 
the cooperation of the school authorities 
In the fundamentals of art they consider the three following points 
appieciation of beauty in line or space bieaking, including emphasis, 
ihythm of movement, simplicity, and variety, appreciation of beauty in 
color, including among others the ability to make pleasing color combi¬ 
nations and produce desired effects, and the appreciation of beauty in 
dark and light pattern There is also a list®® of the skills that may be 
developed as they are needed, for painting, modeling, drawing, lettering, 
and construction 

Still more important, there are certain habits and attitudes which 
should be emphasized all through the grades They include 

1 Pride in original, honest work and finished products 

2 Willingness and eagerness to experiment 

3 Willingness and patience to repeat worthwhile experiments until fine results 
are secured 

4 Confidence in individual ability and in the value of individual ideas 

5 Interest in, and tolerance, sympathy, and respect for, the work of other people, 
countries, and civilizations 

6 Respect for materials and fine craftsmanship 

7 Application of art principles to everything that is made, and realization that 
anything that is not beautifully made, well made, and suited to its use, is a 
waste of material and time, and a source of constant irritation to those who 
must see and use it 

8 Independence in working and m making his peisonal evaluation of his own 
woik and the woik of others 

Teachei’;' Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades, op cit, pp 
486 489 

58 Ibid, pp 489-491 
8u//;id,pp 481 485 
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The belief m the impoitance of the child’s development as an indi¬ 
vidual and growing personality leqiiucs the acceptance of standards 
such as these eagerness to participate in art activity, joy that conics from 
individual satisfaction in art expeiiences, confidence that lesults from a 
sclf-ievclation of powers of pioduction, sincerity and indimduahty— 
expression consistent with peisonaliLy and life, coinage and independence 
in the selection and use of medium and subject mattci, di’sciimination— 
informed and sensitized ability to determine ait quality, sympathy and 
tole'i ance—a.n attitude towaid art that aids, rathei than checks, interest 
and appreciation, leaJization of the scope ol art; and lespect for its part 
in all of living 

If these standards foi evaluating art education aie accepted as adequate 
and if evidences of them are found in the productions, appieciations, 
and personalities of children, then surely art may be welcomed as an 
immeasurable force in education "" 

Creative art and personality The child’s freedom to express himself in 
the creative arts has been recognized as a valuable lactoi m the adjust¬ 
ment of certain children Perhaps the child was not making a satisfactory 
adjustment in his relations with otheis He was joiobably having little 
success in his school work For the fiisi time he is given an opportunity 
for free expression in painting or in modeling If he finds enjoyment and 
achieves a certain amount of success he may resolve some of his pei- 
sonality difficulties, lenew his interest in othei school woik, and with his 
regained self-conficlence continue to dcvclojr A child who has not sue 
ceeded very well at anything in lite dcspeiatcly needs something m wliidi 
he can gam recognition and satisfaction As is often the case with any 
success, It colois all the rest of his life. Howevei, there seem to be other 
factors involved in the integrating effect of creative ait 

Zachiy discusses the intei-relationship of jiersonality and the arts. 

The artist asks of the individual that he make an order out ol chaos, that he 
take what he perceives m imagination and convey relationships of ordered form 
and content within some given medium The mental hygiemst asks of the inch 
vidual that he make a related order out of the disintegrated exjicriences of wliidi 
his life is composed, and thiough his action or behavior find the fulfillment of 
his growing exjaerience Both have the same struggle for coherence m an in 
coherent society Both seek the same fidfillmenl 

She then offers some suggestions for ihc funcuoning of mental hygiene 
in the aits "The concept of art must be bioadened to include all uidi 
vicluals and all media of expression ” Evciy child has a right to his 
experience in handling whalevei art medium he has an interest in Then 
success is of less importance than their experience in cicative expression 

"An individual’s needs as well as his potentialities determine the use of 

0° Mitchell and Tannahill, op cit, p 502 

61 Caioline B Zachiy, "The Role of Mental Hygiene in the Arts," Art Education 
Today (New York, Teachers College, Cohimhia Umveisity, 1937), p 31 
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ait and what part it plays m Ins lile ” The peisonal needs may be many 
and diverse which the child brings to ait It should be Ins privilege and 
the teacher's responsibility that he gets the paiticulai satisfaction from 
art which will fulfill his need 

A work of art produced in a classioom should be evaluated in the 
light of the individual who produced it as well as m terms of its art 
quality ” There must be considered, along with the technical skill exhib¬ 
ited, the expression of the child’s own insight, originality, and wealth 
of ideas Training in techniques and skills should be introduced when 
the need of the student, not the success of his art piochict, demands it " 
These factois lot the use of mental hygiene in art when examined 
caiefully are themselves major principles in all creative ait If, then, there 
are real opportunities in the classioom for free self-expressron, the teacher 
has a powerful tool for integrating peisonality 

One of the greatest values here as m any cieative activity is that there 
IS no "light” way to do it For once, the child may draw or paint or model 
01 sketch as he wishes and no one can say, "no, that is not the way ” It is 
his oppoitunity to be accepted as he is and his woik as it is There must 
never be condemnation oi non-acceptance or destructive criticism There 
can only be guidance to help the child do better what he himself wants 
to do This, of course, should prevail through all teaching but at least 
this is one place where it must prevail. 

IV GUIDING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES IN LITERATURE 

Appreciation Appreciation of liteiature is fostered by reading good 
literature under conditions such that there is the gieatest amount of 
enjoyment in it foi the child What arc these conditions’ The material 
must be well within his understanding both as to mechanics and mean¬ 
ing It must suit his interests and tastes He must have no unpleasant 
associations with it That is, there should be no quizzing concerning it, 
no chance to fail in an answer, no condemnation of his choice of material 
It should be eniiched by the enjoyment of otheis 

This last point is the only one liable to much misunderstanding In 
an eflort to achieve something of this soit, many teachers have analyzed 
and discussed stories and poems until die life is entirely gone This is 
obviously not what is meant Instead, one child may find a paragraph, a 
page, a chapter, or a poem which he particularly enjoys He may wish to 
lead it to the group so that they may all enjoy it together Usually little 
comment is necessary Or, the teachei may lead or tell of somedimg she 
especially liked Reading or listening to literature, instead of about it, 
seems to be the key-note There may need to be only enough comment 
so that the children are awaie of the point that is being made 
Actually there is no way to teach appreciation It has been said that 
the most a teacher can do is to attempt to share widi her listeners what 
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Lhe adveniuie of leading poetry means to her Appieciation must be 
caught or felt, for it is contagious The same, of course, is tuic of appre¬ 
ciation of prose. 

In his leading of liteiatuic thcie aie vaiious aspects with which the 
child should come in contact and which he should learn to enjoy They 
are 

Enjoying action and suspense 

Enjoying humor of various kinds 

Enjoying the world of the senses 

Exploring the social world 

Enjoying fantasy and whimsy 

There are many valuable lists of books available for children of various 
ages in which these various,types of writing may be found 

Verse-speaking choirs. Choral speaking goes back to biblical times and 
to the time of the Gieek drama Most piimitive groups used group chants 
in then religious activities The modem movement foi choral speaking 
began in 1922 at the Glasgow Musical Festival There wcic speaking 
choruses from Greek drama unclei Miss Marjorie Gullan Miss Gullan has 
been the one person more responsible for the spread of the movement 
than anyone else The schools of the Middle West were doing something 
with it in 1923, and a few years latei thcic were evidences of it on the 
West Coast. However, little was done until Miss Gullan herself came to 
the United States in 1933 

The question is often asked, what is choral speaking? Gertrude Enfield 
gives the definition which she prefeis.®” 

A verse-speaking choir is a group of children (or grown-ups) speaking rhythmic 
prose or dramatic or lyric poetry in unison, or antiphonal rendering—speaking 
with force or charm or delicate precision of diction, with beautiful or con 
vmemg modulation of tone, in interpreting the words and messages of the poets 

Values The values touch many fields. Discussions of the veise-speakmg 
choir may be found under music wheie the emphasis is placed on the 
rhythm, under diaraa where the emphasis is placed on the interpretation, 
under speech where the emphasis is placed on the development ol correct 
diction and other speech technicjues and arts, and under literatme where 
the emphasis is on the appreciation of poetiy Tlieie should be no argu 

02 Clara Wilson and Clara Evans, "Enjoying Poetiy with Cliildren,” Elementary 
English, Vol 25. January, 1948, pp 54-57 

08 w Willnir Hatfleld, chairman. National Council ol the Teachers of English, An 
Experience Cimicnlum in English, English Monograph No 4 (New York, Appleton 
Century-Crofts, Inc, 1035), Ch IV 

8* Sources of bibliographies and suggestions for interesting children m reading are 
discussed in Chapter 10 

05 Gertrude Enfield, "The Verse-Speaking Choir,” Fourteenth Yearbook of the De 
partment of Elementaiy School Principals (Washington, D C, National Education 
Association, 1935), p 367, 
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merit, for there is or may be undoubted values in all these helds Another 
major value is that of socialization As Gertrude Enfield says,«® 

There is a subtle refining inEuence in the material of poetry, as well as the 
fun and joy of the jingles, ballads, and strongly marked rhythms In this work 
the childien learn cooperation to a surprising degree They achieve an under¬ 
standing, a tolerance, and an appreciation of the poet and of each othei They 
learn to think together and feel togethei, and to work patiently together until all 
have succeeded 

How to develop a verse-speaking choir. When children find a poem 
they like, they will enjoy working out a choral speaking of it It has been 
that where the rhythm is marked, children clap in time to the 
teacher's leading to get the "feel” of it 0’ They must truly understand the 
meaning of the poem Then particulai parts may be assigned to the light 
voices, others to those with heavier voices and the whole blended in It 
was found that the poems the children particularly liked weie ballads. 
Jingles, ditties, limericks, little poems that tell a story, create a mood, 
paint a picture, express an idea, or simply convey fanciful nonsense, The 
widet variety of types of poetry which children heai and enjoy the 
ucher will be their experience There can be “good” and "bad’' poetry 
in all these tyjaes, but if it woiks out well for choral leading and satisfies 
the group, that in itself is a faiily good ciiteiion 

Harvey®® uses choral speaking for voice naming Using a poem they 
know and enjoy, they expeiiment by saying it loudly and softly, with a 
high pitch and a low pitch They vary the accent and inflection to get the 
expression they want They watch then enunciation and pronunciation, 
all for the purpose of interpietation, of putting added meaning into the 
poem 

Berry 0® suggests that theie are three types of choral speaking suitable 
to the lower grades The fiist is the refrain where one child speaks certain 
lines, then the icst of the group give the next The second is the two part 
type, as when the boys have certain lines and the girls others or the high 
voices and the low voices The third is the Ime-a-child type where each 
say a line and perhaps the final line is said by all 

The technicjues of developing a choir of this sort are fairly new and 
unstandardized No one should attempt it without reading several dis¬ 
cussions concerning it As in all arts it is not so much what is done, but 
the way and the spirit in winch it is done It is more than a reading of 
poetry in concert Several sources’^ give lists of appiopriate materials 

Ibid , p 363 

6 7 Wilson and Evans, op cit 

68 Mary Lee Harvey, “Verse Speaking Cor Speech Improvement," Elementary English 
Review, Vol 81, Novembei, 1944, pp 270 871 

60 Katheiine R Beiry, "Rhythms m the School Piogram,” Elementary English, Vol 
85, Apiil, 1918. pp 221-227 

7‘>Sec bibliogiaphy, particulaily Mary Hakleinan Arinsiiongs aiucle, 

71 See bibliogiaphy, especially F E Pidge 
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Theie ai:e some cautions, however, which it will be well to note 

1 Be suie theie is no labored sing-song with every beat given equal stress, 

2 Be sure the enunciation is clear Avoid slmred speech and inaccurate 
rhythm 

3 Guard against imposition o£ the teachei’s mteipictaiion 

4 Do not work so long upon a poem that spontaneity is gone and the interpre 
tation becomes mechanical 

5 Be sure to choose for unison work poems with fine rhythms and melodies 
and simple theme 

6 Be sure to assign hues appropriate to the quality and natural pitch o£ the 
voices 

7 Group the children according to the quality ol voices 

8 All these poems should be at times spoken mdmdually because choral speak 
mg is a preparation for individual speech 

Composition In one sense all wilting that is not dictated or copied is 
creative It is original, a new combination of woids for that child Many 
teachers feel that this is the only kind oi cicative writing that can be 
expected in the elementary school One teacher discussing creative writing 
in the middle grades gives these as examples 

. a guide book foi people visiting the museum a history-geography 
guide book, giving points of interest to tiavelcis to-day called foi real ireative 
writing posters and announcements of school events, of exhibits, of plays, 
invitations to parents and others to visit the school, and newspaper reports ol 
such events, all call for purposeful -writing. 

Creative writing and puiposeful writing have been conlused The ex¬ 
amples just given aie excellent ones toi purposeful wilting, but can 
hardly be called creative except in the broadest sense 

These illustiations, however, aie a key-note to this pioblem of written 
English They aie purposeful, they giow out of the child’s work, they aie 
a unihed part of a larger plan He can and will attack such pioblcms with 
interest and enthusiasm Here, too, is the place for learning the icch 
niqucs Since there is to be a real use for his finished product (instead o£ 
its ending up in the teacher’s drawer or waste-basket), he sees a reason for 
writing it as grammatically, as expressively, as adequately as possible 

Every unit of work offers excellent oppoitumties lettcis of invitation, 
of request, of appieciation, ol icgret, wilting up material they have 
located and summaiizcd in language simple enough so that youngei 
children may lead and Icain from it, oi making an illustialed booklet 
of their experience and findings so that others at their own level or 
above may read and profit 

It IS thiough avenues such as these that the tcchnicpics of usage, spell- 

12 State Depaitment of Public Inbtiiiction, "Chora] Veise-Spc.iking," Circular No 57 
(Des Moines, Iowa), p 2 

'rsMiklied English, ‘Cieative Willing in the Middle Giades,” LducaLton, Vol 63, 
Novembei, 1932, p 136 
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mg, and writing discussed in Chapter 10 may be made meaningful and 
opeiativc 

Creative writing Cieative woik m graphic arts and music is lelatively 
new It IS still in the experimental stage Ailists and educatois have not 
yet wolked together to the point where they understand each other Each 
is still to a certain extent talking m his own language, and often he is as 
little iindeistood as if he were speaking a foreign tongue Creative writing, 
however, has been used and experimented with until today there aic 
several rather clear mteipretations Misuncleistanding still exists, and 
many are hesitant or fearful of making the attempt They find it ddhcult 
to be still and listen instead of “teach” and "require " 

It IS haid for some to leain that theie is no "right” and “wiong” in 
cieative wilting The essential clement is that the child is saying some¬ 
thing he feels the need and the urge to say, something that is the icsult 
of his own experience, his own thinking and feeling Tins is the basis of 
the main therapeutic value, that m creative writing he isn’t leqiured to 
meet someone else's standards and lequiremcnts He may for this slioit 
time really feel himself free Even if tire lesults would be ludged as 
“very bad” by the technicians, if it is the result of the child’s own sinceie 
effort and expression, it is good Aftei this much is thoroughly established 
It is a relatively simple matter foi the child to raise his own technical 
standard 

Difficulties Cieative wilting is one of the most natural means of self- 
expiession Since babyhood the child has practised putting his feelings, 
ideas, and thoughts into words There aie thiee major limitations Fust is 
lack of experience in oiiginal thought This may come fiom a meager 
and barren environment, oi it may be the lesult of a smotheimg in a 
situation where the child is so oveiprotected or controlled that he has 
never been allowed to think for himself and so of couise does not know 
how 

The second difficulty is a limited oial expiession The way a child 
talks is laigely the result of his own expeiience and the speech of those 
atound him Home background is a major influence, but much can be 
done to enrich the child's speaking in the kmdergaiten and primary 
grades 

The third inhibiting factor is the mechanical difficulty m putting woids 
on paper This is obviated in the lower grades by the tcachci writing as 
the child talks Where penmanship is a real difficulty, this procedure 
should be extended into the upper grades as far as seems helpful Anothei 
solution used in a few places is foi the child to compose on the typewiiter 
The time may never come when all pupils have access to one, but whei- 
cver possible teaclieis should take advantage of it 

What IS creative writing^ Hughes Meains says,^* ‘Literature is simply 

■iHug)ies Meains, “Chilclhood's Own Litciatinc," Creative Expression (Milwaukee, 
Wis, e"m Hale and Co, Republished 1939), p 113 
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unique self-expression, yet at the start we strive for conventional self- 
suppression and laugh away, or scold away, that individual utterance 
without which literatuie is not” Lawrence H Coni ad writes a chapter 
to define creative writing The gist of it is ts 

Writing IS not to be called oeative because it indulges m flights of fancy, nor 
because it seeks to attain a “poetic” or a “literary” flavor of language In what we 
here distinguish as creative writing, the souice of the matenal is within the stu 
dent's real or imaginative experience, and the writing is “flee” m the sense that 
the student has chosen his own material and is seeking his own most adequate 
form of expression Creative wiitmg is not made simply out of words, and no 
amount of tiaining in language manipulation will ever quite pioduce it It is 
made out of the movement, the ebb and flow, of everything that is significant 
and arresting in the mind and the life of the person who produces it 

To get the “feel” of what creative writing may be, one should lead all 
of Hughes Meariis’ and Com ad’s books (even though they are written 
primarily of secondaiy-school pupils), as well as much literature appear 
mg m the periodicals that gives experiences and examples of creative 
wilting 

Creative writing is essentially original, the child’s own He must not 
consciously imitate either in thought or style II there are to be changes 
made during the process, they must be made by the child as he sees the 
need through skilful questioning The leal importance of the writing 
IS in the organizing and putting in words the ideas and thoughts of the 
child Only secondary is the value of communiraiing these ideas to others 

How to encourage aeattve writing? First, the situation must permit it 
There must be a time when he has oppoitumty to express his thoughts 
orally or in writing There must also be opjioi tuniLy at any time when 
there is an especially strong uige to write These aie both more apt to be 
present under the newer program of the modem schools There must also 
be means of expression II it is too laborious a task for the child to write 
what he wants to say, the teacher should arrange opportunity for him to 
“talk” his thoughts and take them down, cither openly or inconspic¬ 
uously, depending on his reactions 

The situation must be such as to give him a feeling of fieedom and 
security His spontaneous expressions must have been accepted with 
respect and sincere interest If any of his ideas or thoughts have been 
received with ridicule, or even perfunctory attention in a patronizing 
air, he is apt to close off the expression of his personal feelings and talk 
only m the general terms which gam approval. 

There must be no interruptions of creative flow of words to coriect 
grammar or pronunciation or sentence structure After the thoughts are 
down on paper children can be led to coirect any glaring and important 

loLawieiice H Coniad, Teaching Creative Willing, a publication ot the Progiessive 
Education Association (New York, Appleton-Cenluiy-Ciofts, Inc, 1937), p 17 
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errors Otherwise, the technical skill should be developed in the type of 
composition first discussed 

The teacher must have the confidence of hei children, d they aie Rome 
to express themselves creatively for her She must show undeistandiL of 
them and their problems She must give evidence of appieciation of True 
expiession and a happily expressed thought She must be a fiiend and 
guide rather than a "school-ma’am ” 

The pupils need expeiience as the basis for their thoughts The wider 
this experience and the more varied, the greater will be the possibilities 
of expression Included in this experience should he that of hearing oi 
reading good stories and poems The work done m the appreciation of 
literature should make its contributions to creative writing Just so, 
expeiience with creative writing is of gieat value for the appreciation of 
literature 

Suggestions There are many ways to start the actual writing^® IE chil¬ 
dren have been given opportunity, have been used to expressing theii 
feelings about things orally, it is simple to get them to wiite them down 
as soon as the mechanics of writing are sufficiently mastered not to form 
a handicap 

Mutual discussion of the things they have written may be tactfully 
handled with emphasis on the positive and constructive criticism In 
cases where improvement is needed tliere should be a questioning rather 
dian a telling of the author Mainly, particulaily fine bits should be 
appreciated If the teacher prefers, she may confine all group discussion 
to reading better things or better portions This phase is important for 
It shows children possibilities and continually raises the standaids they 
set for themselves 

Another means of showing possibilities is to read or show work done 
by other children of then grade at various times Oi, an even better 
method is to directly inspire writing by an appreciation of the beautiful 
in nature, in art, in music After a rich appreciational experience, ask 
children if they would not like to write down what they were tliinking 
and feeling It need have nothing to do directly with the subject of their 
appreciation, but is, rather, their own personal reaction to it 

Children should never be forced to write creatively That, in itself, is a 
contradiction in terms, because creative effort is that which the child 
puts forth to interpret first to himself and then to others the things he 
feels and wants to say If there is real enthusiasm in the group for the 
things they are doing, it will be contagious If there are some who seem 
never to have anything to write, a little skilful questioning about things 
they think about may help them to formulate an idea. Once they get to 
talking freely, they are ready to write. 

Form should be subordinate to content It will gradually develop, as 


''®One way is ciesenbed by Mearns in Creative Expression^ pp 147-151. 
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skill IS gained in other types ol writing and through hearing the work of 
other children and comments as to the particulaily excellent parts 

Poetry Poetry may be produced with only slightly different procedure 
from prose (The previous discussion refers to both) Many children, 
when thinking creatively, think as naturally in poetiy as in prose If they 
have not had unfortunate experiences either with hearing, reading, or 
wilting poetry, it will seem nearly as natuial as prose Much good poetry 
should be read, some with rhyme and some without A child may stait to 
write on his own initiative, or the teacher may suggest that those who 
wish may write their thoughts in poetry A simple beginning may be 
stimulated by appreciation and interest until it spreads enthusiasm to 
the whole group Some school systems are developing material to help 
their teachers with procedures 

One teacher tried out five different methods of approaching creative 
writing which she found suggested in the literature The first was just a 
deposit place for the children’s productions, from which she would read 
the best to the class She did not have much success with this The second 
was a vehicle foi teaching grammar (I) which she discarded immediately 
as totally out of line with the basic puiposes The third method was group 
writing She tried leading much poetry as a stimulant but it “came back” 
in the same words and jihrases Then she tiled asking, foi instance, in 
what pretty way they could talk about the rain From this she got some 
very nice things, but not much Her fourth method was for the teacher 
to create, too The teacher would start something and let the child finish 
It This was all together too lestrictive and accomplished nothing Hei 
fifth and final try was successlul In a quiet atmosphere she sat in a low 
chair and let the children come one at a time and dictate to her This 
was after an enriching experience which all the children had shared 
From her group she got fifty-six poems One girl in telling her poem, 
broke off to say, "My poem doesn’t ‘bump’i’’ This led to a discussion of 
rhythm, and in getting their poems to “bump,” the meter of many of 
the children’s poems showed improvement The children were started 
and as the author said, “You can’t stop the steam roller of children’s 
desiie to write ” 

One teacher gives a procedure which is an example of what not to do 
in initiating poetry writing She says 

I put one of the stanzas of a Robert Louis Stevenson poem on the board, and, 
with colored chalk, show the children the difference between strong and weak 
syllables I then have the children suggest provocative first lines for poems which 
have the same rhythmic pattern After ten or a dozen acceptable suggestions 

Creative Writing Committee, Cieative Writing in the Elementary Grades (Madi¬ 
son, Wisconsin, Madison Public Schools. 1944), 20 pp , mimeogiaphed 

18 Elnora L Kidd, “A Digest of Approaches to Creative Writing with Primaiy Chil 
dren," Elementary English, Vol 25, January, 1948, pp 48-53 

18 Lucia Back, “Creative Writing, the Problem m Elementary School,” Education, 
Vol 59, November, 1938, p 132 
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In the first place, no work should directly be imitative, either of 
thought or form or meter Thoughts should not be fitted to a meter but a 
suitable meter chosen to express the thoughts As m ait, the teachel must 
never, herself, touch a child’s work She must get him to see the need and 
to suggest the remedy K further help is necessary, she may illustiate'with 
a variety of other material until the child undeistands, but any cieative 
work must be the child s alone The learning which the children were 
doing so quickly was to imitate style and piocedure, not to expiess then 
own thoughts and leelings in their own way She was imposing hei intei- 
pietations on the children The development ol creative ability is a grow 
ing process and cannot be forced or prescribed 

Creative writing and personality Gieative writing ranks high as a 
factor in resolving personality difficulties Cieative writing, as has been 
said before, is essentially the interpretation m woids of thoughts and 
feelings in the child’s mind Usually they aie only half-formed ideas, a 
general, vague impression When a child is puzzled oi bothered by a 
problem, his thoughts and feelings are largely centered directly oi in¬ 
directly about It As he puts his half-formed thoughts into words, it helps 
him to understand his problem better 

There are other ways in which creative writing helps peisonal integra¬ 
tion It may be the one way the child has of adequately expiessing himself 
to his own satisfaction It may be one of the few means of gaining success 
that the child has This function of developing the personality of the 
child IS by far the most important Next in importance is to give the child 
a means and a facility in expressing his thoughts, "The major accom¬ 
plishment IS the organization within The actual manuscript that is 
produced is merely a token of that triumph.’’ 

Evaluating creative writing The evaluation of creative work must be 
done on a very different basis from that of other work It has been said 
that content was more important than form The teachei must try to 
understand what the child was trying to expiess The extent to which he 
succeeded in expressing it is a measure of the success of his writing 

Coniad suggests four questions which may be used to assist in 
evaluating prose, and another four in lefeience to poetry They are 
mainly for use on the high school level, but have much value anywhere 
These are for prose 


so Conrad, op at, p 11 

81 Por discussion of tbese points and actual evaluation o£ examples ol children’s 
work, see Ibid , Chs VTI and VIII 
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1 Is this student really involved in this material? 

2 Is the student doing anything in tins material? 

3 Is this a good piece of writing? 

4 Does this composition do what it undertakes to do? 

His questions for poetiy are 

1 Is theie something authentic in it? 

2 Is there something poetic in it? 

3 Does It make piogiess toward achieving form? 

4 Does It satisfy the expectation whicli it arouses? 

V. GUIDING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES IN DRAMATIC PLAY 

The key-note of this section lies in the fact that it is about play and 
not plays The usual procedure, heretofoie, has been the putting on of a 
play for a program It was teacher initiated, selected, taught, directed, and 
evaluated The lesult was a stilted, self-conscious performance with little 
meaning for the child In some cases it was a really ten dying experience, 
m others, an oppoitunity to show off 

What It IS Diamatic play as understood in the modern school is some¬ 
thing quite different The emphasis is on the process of play, not on the 
finished result It is not another subject added to the curriculum Rather, 
It IS another way of appioach to the curriculum There aie no materials 
of drama that are worth while foi children which may not also be ma¬ 
terials already in the curriculum It does furnish another and very vital 
approach 

Dramatic play is the living (so far as circumstances permit) of the child’s 
interpretation of someone elsc’s experience When little children play, 
they feel that they leally are that person or animal, and experience, 
through their imagination, the very situations he is supposed to be ex¬ 
periencing The older child recognizes that he is pretending to be some¬ 
one else However, when play is real, he still has a very peisonal under 
standing of the experience he is interpreting 

Dramatic play is for every child Some children naturally play imagina¬ 
tively more than others It is to those who are timid and sclf-conscious or 
stolid and unimaginative that the school particulaily has a responsibility 
The retiring child must be given confidence and security so that he may 
feel free to expiess his thought and feelings The occasional child who 
has had his own imagining discouraged and little basis for developing 
more needs opportunity and encouragement Play is the natural reaction 
of all childien It is not something they have to be taught Under normal 
conditions, it is as natuial a reaction as anything they do or say 

Play of this type is particularly neglected in the middle grades 
Teacheis are apt to feel that since it is not work it is a waste of time. It 
presents difficulties of organization and handling in the small and 
crowded looms which many have As plays have been “put on” teachers 
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Not a sugar-coating Before the value of the play itself was lecomizcd 
some teachers justified it by using it as a device for learning certain 
material. Health plays and safety plays, plays of the lives of famous 
people, and plays about numbei combinations came into being It was 
looked on as a means of brightening up dull subject-matter. If the chil¬ 
dren were bored with the material, the teacher thought il she could find 
a play about it to give they would regain then mteiest. 

Plays on any of these topics might be very woitb while and extremely 
valuable But they must come as a result of the pupil's interest in them 
and not as a stimulator of interest 

Sources o£ materials T'he materials for play may tie anyttiuig’m the 
curriculum in which the childien are sufficiently interested to want to 
play it Any incident or topic may call forth spontaneous play for a few 
minutes This type is more likely to occui m the piimary levels, but not 
necessarily so 

Stories have always been the mam source of the plays As the children 
become very familiar with a stoiy, they often want to experience it 
themselves in play In this fiee interpretation they live the cliaiacters’ 
lives and occasionally improvise incidents consistent with those in the 
story 

The units of work often centered around a social-studies problem have 
been excellent souices of play As the childien learn about the people 
around them and what they do, they want to play that they aie these 
people, too As they learn about the people far away, again they identify 
themselves with them through play 

How play develops at various levels. In the kindergarten and to con¬ 
siderable extent in the first and second grades, the child feels he actually 
IS what he plays he is He does not say, "I’m playing I'm a mouse," but 
rather, "I'm a mouse ’’ Such spontaneous play may spring naturally from 
any story, song, picture, or music It is usually shoit in duration, but 
interprets the child’s understanding of what the mouse is or does. 

By the hist grade he is ready for more sustained play If the class has a 
unit on the home, they “play house" The "mothei,” "father,'' "baby," 
and "visitoi" all assume the duties, responsibilities, and characteristics 
of these people as the child understands them Excursions are a stimulus 
for playing over again the things they see 

By the second or third grade the child says he is pretending to be some 
one else He carries the pattern of play over from day to day better. As 
the things he learns about become more complex, so does his play As he 
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grows older, he may lose some o£ liis spontaneity and become self- 
conscious unless care is taken to guaid against it 

By fourth giade, the planning has developed enough so that it becomes 
"a play” This may be wiittcn by one child oi a group of children It 
may Simply be acted out spontaneously and repeated and changed and 
adcled to until it satisfies the gioup That may be the end ol it or it may 
then be written down to be preserved lor another group to use ioi study 

Though costumes have been used to some extent before this, now they 
are more in demand As the child becomes more interested in the factual 
and in detail, he also demands greater accuracy and completeness m the 
stage properties and costumes The little child could stick a fcathci in his 
hair and feel himself a real Indian The older child cither wants to use 
his imagination altogether, oi lequncs a more adequate setting The 
development in the upper three grades is more a change of degree rather 
than of kind 

Values of dramatic play The values of creative diamatics aie probably 
greater than those of any othei cieativc activity Chikhcn have more 
opportunities to moie directly express their feelings thiough the various 
characteis they play A little boy one day came to his cicativc diamatics 
leader and begged to be allowed to be the North Wind The Noith Wind 
was a bad wind who huffed and puffed and blew and caused a gicat deal 
of trouble in this particular story After the play was ovci the boy thanked 
the leader for letting him play the North Wind and added, “I thought I 
was going to bust " She never found out what had caused his inner tur¬ 
moil but clearly it found its release in the play 

The mam value of diamatic play is the opportunity for developing and 
expressing the emotions It is the most natural situation in which the 
child can legitimately feel and express any emotion As he feels himself 
to be first this one and then that, he has experience with a wide variety 
of feelings They are limited, of course, to his undei standing of them, 
but through repeated expression and observation his understanding 
glows 

Dramatic play serves as a basis for the child’s organinng his experiences 
As he interprets a person in a certain situation, he unifies all he knows 
about that situation and the way the person would react to it, so that he 
may adequately interpret it Organization and interpictaLion in light of 
his undeistandmg furnish a basis for corrections of his ideas where 
needed and also a vital motivating factoi for further learning, so that he 
may cany this character farther and into other situations Play furnishes 
an excellent learning situation, for it bungs information into a most 
meaningful situation and relates it in a unified whole Pupils are imagi 
natively living through the various experiences, which is only second in 
value to actually living them 

Attitudes have been found to be best developed indirectly and through 
pertinent situations When actual experiences are impossible or imprac- 
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lical, the experiences of dramatic play offer an excellent substitute Where 
it can be pupil initiated and earned through, play iniolvmg health and 
safety attitudes and habits, and various of the social attitudes as well as 
morals and manners, is one of the school's best methods of attack on these 
problems 

Regardless of the subject-matter involved, theie are bound to be values 
from this type of activity Particularly when the children woik out the 
play spontaneously, they have excellent piactice in expressing themselves 
They start with a clear idea of what the person is like and then talk and 
act as they think he might in that situation It calls for creative thinking 
of an excellent type It centers the child’s attention on what he is going 
to say rather than how he is going to say it Being occupied thus, he loses 
Ills own identity much more easily and assumes that of the chaiacter he 
portiays With this goes much of his self-consciousness He cxpiesses 
himself with his body as well as his words With this expeiicnce he gams 
confidence which leads to furthei success. 

Since most of the values of dramatic play come horn the child’s partici¬ 
pating in It, there is little need for audience other than his own class It 
may be that occasionally the children will feel that they have something 
so mtcrcsting that they must share it Then they may lepeat it without 
further changes for another class, peihaps Occasional appearances before 
a larger gioup in a situation where they have consideiable self-confidence 
are good" Elowever, the constant piactice of prepaiing the play for some¬ 
one else to see changes the jioint of view of the childien Other values 
come in They look for outside commendation, and instead of doing the 
thing the way they themselves feel it should be done, they are apt to thmk 
of how those other people will want them to do it They lose a sort of 


mtegiity of purpose that they could otherwise maintain 

What form shall dramatic play take'^ The usual loim is simply mfoimal 
play, pai ticularly in the primaiy giades In the uppei grades it may take 
on more of the formal aspects of a play with moie costumes, property, and 
scenery and the dialogue written out There aie, however, vaiiations of 
the usual lorm of the play 

Pantomime Pantomime is interpietation through bodily action only 
It IS particularly valuable foi childien who are timid, as it relieves them 
of the necessity of speaking before the group until they have gamed some 
confidence It is also excellent in developing bodily expiession Shadow 
actino IS another form of this, in which the childien’s shadows aie thrown 
on a scieen by a stiong light This has the disadvantage of making a quite 
unnatural situation having many unnecessary restrictions with very slig 
added values There may be a story-tellmg or description of the play by 
one child as it is being given 

Mauoneites and puppets Somewhere from the second ^ 

fourth, childien are likely to develop an interest in h,. 

time the child is only pretending to be someone and so can interpret 
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ideas through puppets as well as tlirougli bodily activity, It may be that 
this type of activity will be more acceptable to the child at the time -wlieti 
he IS developing a pcisonal self-consciousness He may be able to lose his 
own identity in another’s more easily in this way. 

The simplest form of puppets is the stick puppets These aie merely 
cut-out figures attached to the end of a long stick They may be used to 
diamatize little stones where each child manipulates one figure They 
can be used with success by the younger chilchcn For instance, one 
kindergarten put on The Thiee Billy Goats Gruff and planned all their 
necessary materials and sceneiy quite simply 

Fist puppets aie quite simple to operate and so will probably be used 
next A head attached to a gown with sleeves is placed on the hand and 
operated with thumb and two fingers Thus the head and arms and whole 
body can be moved singly or together 

Marionettes are somewhat more difficult to manage They are jointed 
dolls with four to six strings attached The stiings are attached to sticks 
in pans so that the doll may be made to move in any way desiied The 
upper giades usually get most enjoyment out of these and their construc¬ 
tion by the children has added values 

Puppetry is an art in itself, and discussion of it often includes both 
marionettes and puppets There are many excellent books that give sim 
plified directions for making and operating them 

How to develop dramatic play. Little children will naturally indulge 
in imaginative play if they arc not forbidden or iidiculed At all ages an 
essential factor is the security of knowing that what they do and say will 
be taken in all sincerity by the teachei and their classmates. 

The teacher must be one of them if she is not to be an inhibiting 
influence She must lierscif thoioughly believe in the value of play Heie 
particularly she must give assistance rather than direct or command "One 
must listen and learn and never condemn One must have infinite 
tolerance and sympathy i£ one is to understand people ” 

The desire, if not the suggestion, must come from the children They 
must have something which they have a real eagerness to expiess This 
inner feeling of clesiie was commented on by Ann Shumaker thus 

Directors of dramatics make quite a point of enlarging a child’s sympathies and 
extending his understanding by such commands as "Put yomself m Little Beppo’s 
place How would he have felt? What would he have done?" But if the diild 
of his own accord would never have chosen to be Little Beppo, if he felt no 
inner identification with the qualities which that character icpiesents to him, 
his attempts can amount to no more than shallow pretense 

82 Ethel R-. Taylor, "Puppet Play in the Kindergarten," American Childhood/ Vol 
32, June, 1947. pp 14-15 

83 See bibliography at end oC chapter 

84 Emily Piibble Gillies, "Crosses and Knives,” Childhood Education, Vol 23, Apul, 
1947, pp 382-3R7 

ss Creative Expteiiion (Eau Claire, Wisconsin, h M Hale and Company, 1939). p 256 
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At least until it begins to take shape, the play should be entirely the 
children’s work After the direction and mam outline have been estab¬ 
lished, there will need to be guidance This guidance should be suggested 
or drawn from the childien by questions How could this be impioved? 
Would he be more apt to say this or that? Theie should be constant pupil 
evaluation all the way through One of die teacher’s functions is to keep 
this criticism impersonal and constructive 

In initiating a project of this type, it is important that the teacher take 
advantage of the situation If there is high interest and enthusiasm, that 
IS the time to start. The progiam must be flexible enough so that though 
the clock says so and so, the pupils may still have the advantage of the 
flush of their first enthusiasm 

The play may come as a culminating expeiience at the end of a unit, 
Or It may be carried along with the progress o£ the unit It cannot be 
started, however, until the children have consideiable knowledge and a 
feel for the situation as a basis of their interpretation 

The authors have had the great pleasure of watching a progiam of 
creative diaraatics develop in three seventli-gi ade groujis The children 
had never had any experience of this soi t and had been used to quite a 
tiaditional program A few months later an adult gioup was privileged to 
observe one of the groups m action The development of the children 
was a joy to see, especially of many of those who needed it most From 
the observation and a short discussion, a plan of procedure was brought 


the children would suggest stories that they had read which they 
thought would work out well for dramatization They chose one and had 
the stoiy reviewed or perhaps read to them They then decided which 
parts of the story they wanted to play, and what happenings were to be 
included in each part This they called making dien "scenaiio ” They 
were then ready to begin “casting ” A stage manager was chosen by the 
gi-oup This child then picked from volunteers those who weie going to 
play the parts needed m the first act It did not matter much whom the 
manager chose, for before they finally decided on who was to have a pait. 
everyLe who wanted to would have a chance When all characters were 
named for the first trial, the action was reviewed in a sentence or two. 
The stage manager called “On slage-Curtam.” and the play began. No 
script, no dialogue-just each child’s interpretation of what these people 
woidd have said and done under the circumstances Then others having 
a chance at playing then ideas, and on and on until, by common consent 
each part was assigned There was lots of discussion about tire wa.y dr 
parts were played hut nearly all of it was directed at the characters and 
nS irSe diJldren as theLelves Each child lived his character while 
acline and the other children accepted it as such. 

^dually *= Whole play tooh shape, hul never 
exactly ahli New developments kept cteepmg m and new interpret 
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tions were made If a child who had a part was absent one day, the gioup 
would choose someone else and the play went on as smoothly as before 
No stage was used, but stage terms weie common The benefits were 
beyond enumeration the sheer joy of losing one’s self in a part, the inte 
grating expeiience of bringing all one's abilities and thoughts and feel 
mgs to bear on that living of a pai L, the expei lence of expressing oneself 
ad lib before a gioup, the expeiience of winning the approval of the 
group, of being successful in portraying a character And all the children 
had this experience at one time or another, lor there were many characters 
and many plays and seveial jobs which carried icsponsibility which were 
not acting 

Teachers’ Guide to Child Development for the Intermediate Grades 
suggests some reasons why a teacher’s first attempt at this sort of thing 
may fall flat or end in pandemonium In general, child) en learn to do 
this as anything else by doing it Each succeeding experience should be 
more successful than the one befoie The suggested reasons for failuie arc 

1 The children have not enough background of infoimation or story interest 

2 They do not feel free to go ahead 

3 They have worn out the subject because new elements have not been intro 
duced 

4 The spirit which fosters cieative thinking is lacking 

5 There has been no otgamzalion among the childien and no discussion of 
the general trend of the play 

6 There has been no check-up following the play dining consecutive days to 
analyze their mistakes 

7 The children have not learned the techniques of using many books to get 
information m regard to the necessary detail and come to their play lacking 
the required knowledge 

VI GUIDING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES IN RHYTHMS AND DANCING®^ 

Something has already been said about rhythms based on music and 
motivated by it Besides this there is the much laigci and less well 
developed field of creative expression through rhythmic movement in 
general 

Every child should know the joy of discovering the vast number of 
movements of which his body is capable This cieative activity differs 
from all others in that the instrument is always at hand, it needs no ex¬ 
ternal media With only a modicum of skill and training, with simple 
eveiyday life the background, any child who has the desne can express 
anything within his experience By means of a familiar and natural 
instiument—his body—this can be accomplished to his own satisfaction 
and in a way others can comprehend 

ss op citjpp 514-515 

31 This section has been adapted from material by Gladys Andrcivs and Marion 
Bozenhard 
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The desire for selC-expression tlriough rhydimical movemenL is present 
in every one, but it is especially strong m the child to whom laige free 
movements aie a natural outlet for feelings Who has not felt the urge to 
tap his foot, nod his head, or sway his body with the beat of a dium the 
chug of a locomotive, the gallop of horses’ hoofs, or the squeaky, scrunchy 
sound of footsteps on the snow? Who has not felt that indescribable 
inner response to the strains of a well-loved melody? Who cannot re¬ 
member wanting to skip, run, or jump, simply because he enjoys the 
sensation? 

The basis of rhythmic work In the teaching of cieative rhythms the 
teacher must provide experiences that will make die child aware of the 
variety of movement of which his body is capable As the child becomes 
conscious of the way he can use his body, he learns to enjoy movement for 
Its own sake These natural movements are the bases for all ihythm. 
Movement can, foi the sake of simplicity be classiEed into two groujis* 
locomotoi movements and general body movements The locomotor are 
the leg movements which propel the body in space Theic aie eight 
fundamental locomotor movements walking, running, jumping, hop¬ 
ping, leaping, skipping, sliding, and galloping All other locomotoi move¬ 
ments are only combinations of these The general body movements aie, 
then, all non-locomotor movements of which the stiuctuie is capable 
They may be classified as bending, sti etching, swinging, swaying, pushing, 
pulling, turning, twisting, shaking, vibrating, bouncing, springing, rising, 
and falling 

As the pupil becomes conscious of and begins to use his body, the 
teacher must provide innumerable experiences to help him express, 
through movement, the many thoughts and emotions which he may feel 

In beginning the work, it is necessary to lead each child to be conscious 
of the wide variety of movement that is possible The teacher may say, 
“What can you do with your arms? Try and see ’’ At different times the 
child should experiment with all movable portions of the body Each of 
the body and locomotor movements may be developed, too “How can 
we skip?” ‘‘Fast, slow, high, low, hard, soft, in a circle, foiward, backward, 
zig-zag, and so on ” The object, of couise, is not formal learning but 
stimulation and an oppoi tunity to respond m many different ways as 
they occur to the child 

He should have experience in interpreting music, sounds, words, ob¬ 
jects, movement in the world about him, and ideas He may listen to 
music and expiess the feeling he gets from it by some soit of rhythmic 
movement Some music seems to skip, some to jump, some to wander 
slowly. He may think of a word as crash or sail or fly and see if he can 
interpret it so that others may understand. He may imagine himself a 
bat, an airplane, or a horse The field is unlimited for the interpretation 
of his world m movement 

Since cieative activity is the basis of all this woik, it is impoitant to 
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remember that the child’s interpretation should be his own A certain 
piece of music may say one thing to him and have quite another meaning 
lor another child As long as he responds at all adequately to the tempo, 
ihytlim, and intensity, his response should be recognized as valid. There 
can be no one and only way of interpreting any music. This is also true 
of the interpietation of other phases of his environment Rhythmic 
games, songs, stories, poems, bouncing balls, skipping rope, all furnish 
other means for creative expression 

Any interpretation may end as a short study or develop into a more 
complex product, the composition The following is an explanation of a 
study worked out from a floor design A floor design is the actual path of 
the feet in moving over the floor In one class each pupil recorded his 
original floor pattern on paper Then the pupil fitted to the design the 
body and locomotor movements which seemed to him best suited to the 
pattern The study was presented to the class, which offered suggestions 
for revision until the result was satisfactory 

One composition was developed this way Aftei watching a group of 
ice skaters the class decided to turn the room into a skating link at the 
next dancing lesson Each child chose a paiticular type of skater to 
repiesent All kinds weie portrayed, beginncis as well as racers, figure 
skaters, and hockey players From individual studies, a unified composi¬ 
tion evolved in which the members of the class served as a uniformly 
moving background for each pupil’s interpretation of his own particular 
skater 

O'Donnell presents the thesis that creative dance is an essential edu¬ 
cational feature of a democratic society She presents materials and meth¬ 
ods by which all primary teachers may raise the quality and hequency of 
instruction in creative dance Lists of dramatic and imitative activities 
were included in the study Only those selected by children and satisfying 
to children were included Bibliographies of music foi the dance and for 
dance accompaniment, including records, were also given and were so 
keyed that teachers would readily select music related to or suitable for 
typical movements, designs, and compositions 

Values The values here are similar to those for any other creative 
activity Besides these there is an enoimous integiative value which comes 
from the unification of the child’s thinking and bodily activity toward 
the common purpose of interpreting his feeling or thought The large 
muscle, bodily activity is in itself a iclcasc for tensions When that activity 
is bent toward expressing the meaning the child wishes to express, it is 
one of the most integrative experiences a child may have 

In this creative activity more than any othei, perhaps, can the child 
be really free There have been fewer iigid standards set up, it is newer 

88 Maiy P O’Donnell, Creative Dance for Childien MateiiaU and Methods for the 
First Thiee Giades (New York, New York University, 19'15), 117 pp (Doctoi's Disserta¬ 
tion) 
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and hence has no overshadowing force of custom to tell the child that this 
IS "right” and this is “wiong” For theie are no such things m the sense 
of teacher judgments Whatever the child sincerely feels and expresses 
thiough movement is right for him This opportunity £oi acceptance on 
his own ground is one of the most valuable experiences a child can have 
As die child becomes accustomed to a wide range of bodily movements 
he loses his self-consciousness concerning them He develops a bodily 
poise and grace and fieedom of movement which will be valuable to him 
all his life 

Evaluating rhythmic work The principles of teaching creative rhythms 
are the same as for teaching all othei forms of creative expression Those 
who guide in creative rhythms are not concerned with how well the child 
can perfect his techniciue or conform to a set dance pattern except as 
these things help the pupil to express himself more genuinely. The 
teacher is concerned essentially with enriching the life of the child 
through rhythmic experiences and the way these aid in the total develop¬ 
ment of personality She. must make use of what has happened and is 
happening in the life of the growing child 

The teacher evaluates creative rhythm work by the sincerity and en¬ 
thusiasm of the creator and his joy in creation^ his inciease in body 
coordination, the ease and range of movement, and his ability to put 
thoughts into movement The class plays a large part by evaluating the 
efforts of fellow-workers thiough honest criticism Often pupil perception 
IS quicker and deeper, and his judgments more accurate than those of the 
teacher. 

One can never determine how great the creative spark, nor can one 
predict how far a child can go with opportunity and guidance in this 
work But, because of the joy in expressing through movement, because 
of increased body coordination, skill and technique, because of a sharp¬ 
ened rhythmic perception, because of the possibility of greater apprecia¬ 
tion of the other arts which the child may get through association, and 
because ol his own personality development through experiences in 
creating, one can but hope that cieative rhythms will soon play a more 
prominent part in education than they do to day 

Suggested Learning Experiences 

1 Are you acquainted witli the appreciational materials suitable for children? 
You should spend some time reading children’s literature and listening to 
records suitable for children This experience should result in a list of material 
with which you are familiar, suitable for your grade 

2 Observe, if possible, children doing some form of creative work, rhythmics 
or art work Evaluate the extent to which eacli child's work is creative Which 
diildren are free enough and have enough self-confidence so that they really 
are expressing their own thoughts and ideas in their own way? 

3 Have you had experiences m working with the various media children use? 
It courses are available, all prospecuve teachers should have guided experience 
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in using them If not, some other provision should be made so that they have op 
portumty to do creative work m writing childien’s stones, writing music, work 
mg with colored chalk, calcimine, crayon, water-colors, fingei-pamiing materials, 
clay, papier-machd, and the construction of models and puppets 

4 Collect several samples of children’s creative writing Have each member 
of the gioup apply Conrad's criteria for evaluating them What differences o£ 
opinion occurred, what difficulties arose? 

5 Observe a class learning to sing a song by listening to it on a record or 
by singing ii with a piano, without any attempt at reading music Watch a group 
learning a song by reading music How many in the group are really reading and 
how many are following the others? Which way do the children seem to enjoy the 
most? 

S Briefly outline a unit which has possibilities of being carried along from 
day to clay partly by spontaneous dramatization If possible, carry this out with 
a group or observe it being done 

7 Obtain some experience with the veise speaking choir This may be by 
taking part in one, conducting one or even listening to one 

8 Consider the case of a boy who was interested only in reading Wild West 
stones and a girl interested only m True Co7ifes',ionSj each having a reading 
ability of about fifth-grade level Make a list of books which you would make 
available to each which would be acceptable and yet would increase their appre 
cialion of better reading 

9 Rework the creative experiences listed in the unit you developed for Chap 
teis 7 and 9 

10 Listen to several of the radio programs bioaclcast for children If a class 
of children is .ivailable, find out their favorite programs A small group could 
prepare a program for one broadcast that would he interesting to children 

Si Lin in RrriRiNccs 
General References 

California Journal of Elementary Education, Vol 1C, August, 1917 An example of 
ivliaL can be done in piovicling songs, dances, leroidings, and stones which aie re 
lated to a particulai occasion, festival, oi eia of histoiy An integintion of many of 
ihe aits aioimd a cenLial theme 

Ciihfoinin State Curriculum Coiunussion, Teachets' Guide to Child Development m 
the Intermediate Grades (Saciamcnto, California State Department of Education, 
IQ'le) . Chs XVIII, XX, XXI, and XXII Gives most piactical help for cieative work 
in language, music, ait, .incl play 

Callahan, Jennie Waugh, Radio Workshop foi Childien (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1918) , B98 pp Includes opporliinilies loi cieative writing, music 
and ait 

Caswill, I-Iollis L, Education in the Elementaiy School (New York, American Book 
Company, 1942) , Chapter VII Discusses the natiiic of cicativity and impoitant con 
sidciations m developing it in the school 

CoLt, Natalie, Ails in the Classroom (New York, The John Day Company, Inc, 1940), 
137 pp Shows how a classioom teachci developed her children through painting, 
dancing, dramatics, and other aiL expeiiences 
Creative Expression, a publication of the Piogicssive Education Association (Eau 
Claiic, Wis , E M Hale and Company Republished, 1939) A discussion of the 
development of children in art, music, hteiatiiic, and dramatics 
Depai tment of Elementary School Principals, Enriching the Curriculum for the Ele 
mentaiy School Child, Eighteenth Yearbook (Washington, D C, National Education 
Associalion, 1939) Chaplei IV has articles covering a vaiiety of experiences 
Depaitment of Supcrvisois and Diiectois of Instiuction, Newer Instructional Practices 
of Piotnise, Twelfth Yearbook (Washington, D C, National Education Association, 
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1939) Chapter XII, Arts m Modern School Practtce, discusses the creative arts 
piogiam and the underlytim psychology o[ creative evpiession and the means ol 
developing it in the elementaiy school m many o£ its phases 
l,ec Men, I he Drama of Democracy, Piepaicd by Music Educators National Confei 
ence lor Educational Policies Commission (Washington D C . National I diication 
Association, Match, 1942), 23 pp An example oE correlation of music art and 
ideals of demociacy ' ’ 

HOCKCTT, John A , and jAconstN, E W . lev ed . Modern Practice, in the Elementary 
School (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1943), Ch VI Discusses the utilization oE 
children's latent creative abilities 

Lrt, Dorus May, and Era, J Muiray, "Creative School Experiences,” Creative Schools 
Twenty-Third Yearbook, Department oE Elementary School Principals (Washington 
D C . National Education Association, July, 1944) , pp 1-18 
Milligan, Nancy Gertrude, Relationship of the Professed Philosophy to the Suggested 
Educational Experiences, Contiibiitions to Education, No 729 (New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937), pp 100-108, 116-125 Discusses the'extent to 
which objectives m creative expeiience and leisure time activities arc met m cuincu 
lar provisions 

Minor, Ruby, Early Childhood Education (New York. Appleton-Century-Crofts. Inc, 
1937) Contains chapteis on hteiatuie, stoiy-telling, dramatization, art, and music 
Murray, Josephine, and Bathurst, ElTie G . Creative TPayi for Children’s Piograrm 
(New Yolk, Silvei Burdett Company, 1938) Gives a ■wealth oE suggestions Eor the 
newel ways for children's piogiams 

Mursell, James L , and others, "Measurement o£ Undcistanchng m the Fine Arts,” 
Forty fifth Yearbook of NSSE, Pait I (Bloomington, Illinois. Public School Pul) 
hshing Co , 1946) , pp 201-212 Gives objectives and criceiia for measurement and 
evaluation 

National Society for the Study o£ Education, Child Development and the Curncnlum, 
Thirty-Eighth Yearbook (Bloomington, III, Public School Publishing Co, 1939) 
Chapter VI discusses music, and Chaptei VIII discusses the graphic and allied arts 
Norton, John K , and Norton, Maigaiet Alluickei, Foundations of Curricnlurn Ruild 
ing (Boston, Ginn and Company. 1936), Chs XII and XIV Brings togethei some of 
the best thinking and piactice in music and art, with special emphasis on the 
creative phase 

Rugg, Harold, Foundations for American Education (Yonkers, N Y , World Book Com 
pany, 1947) Chaptei XIII, Cieative Revolution Produces the New Esthetics Chap 
tei XIV, The New Esthetics Expression and the Cieatiie “Vet 

_, and Shumaker, Ann, The Child Centered School (Yonkers, N Y. World Book 

Company, 1928) , Chs XI-XX Discusses cieative activity and self expiession through 
the arts 

Ryan, W Carson, Mental Health Through Education (New York, The Common 
wealth Fund, 1938) , pp 157-166 Discusses creative experience in lelation to mental 


health 

Smith, Anita M , " ‘I Am an American' As Six-Year-Olds See It,” Childhood Educa¬ 
tion, Vol 19, Septcmbei, 1912, pp 31-33 A desciiption of the activities, Icaining, 
and understandings which icsulted fiom the study The ultimate achievement ivas 
the planning, sharing and thinking togethei that combined the elforts of every child 

Tilley, T Eail, "The Reconstruction ot Arts in Education, ' 7 eachers College Record, 
Vol 19, Apiil, 1948, pp 166-477 The piupose is “to improve the development o£ 
oui children and youth ” It stresses cieativeness and individuality as well as coopera¬ 
tion and leadership 

WorLTEL, Noiman, and Tyler, I Keith, Radio and the School A Guidebook for 
Teachers and Administrators (Yonkers, N Y, World Book Company, 1945) , 358 pp 
Discusses cultural contubutions m out o£-school radio and the developing of program 
discrimination Also has piovision £oi cieative efforts in putting on school broadcasts 


Music 

Association for Childhood Education, Music and the Young Child (1201 Sixteenth St . 
N W , Washington, D. C , 1936) Suggestions and lefeiences for piimary teachers 
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Giaphtc Art 

Alsciieeler, R H , and Haitwick, L W , Painltnj' and Pei tonality A Study of young 
Chddien (Chicago, University oC Chicago Piess. 19i7) , 2 vols Young children reveal 
in painting emotions they cannot express in words oi behavior 
Ames, Polly, '‘Chilclien and the Teaching oC Painting, ' Progressive Education, Vo], 16, 
Decqmhci, 1939, pp 535-512 How and when to Lcacli technique so as not to interfere 
with cieative evpiession 

AiirsMAN, Kenneth J, “Expicssive Arts in School Instiuction,” Review of Educational 
Research, Vol 13, Apiil, 1913, pp 190-199 Reviews leseaich concciiiing ait, dramatic 
play, imaginative stone,s, and othci cxpicssivc activities 
Art Education Today (New Yoik, Tcachcis College, Cohimhia University, 1935-1942) 
Yearbooks sponsoied by the incmheis of the fine arts stall of Teacheis College 
BATcrirLoii, L M , “Children's Expression,” ‘school Arts, Vol 17, p 297 Simple, appro 
pirate tools and fieedom of expiession a necessity in development of child 
Beach, Veia, and Bressleu, Mary H , "Phases in the Development of Children's Paint 
mgs,” Journal of Experimental Education, Vol 13, December, 1941, pp 1-4 De 
scribes four developmental phases Believes in balance in emph.isis on mastery and 
communication at all levels of painting 

BoYLsroN, Eloise Reid, “Creative Expiession and Child AiL,” School Arts, Vol 47, 
pp 291-298 Can be taught by inexperienced icacheis 
D’Amico, Victoi, Creative Teaching in Ait (Scianton, Pa , Intel national Textbook Co., 
1912), 261 pp Intelpiets a (iiactical philosophy ol cieative teaching Traces the 
creative development of the child in lelation to a wide lange of aits to suggest 
methods best suited to each age level 

Faulkner, Ray, “Evaluation m Art,” Journal of Educaltonal Research, Vol 35, March, 
1942, pp 514-554 Discusses the problems, issues, anil tests available in this area 

-, and Davis, Helen E, Teachers Enjoy the Ails (Washington, D C, American 

Council on Education, 1943) , 57 pp Describes woik done al live art workshops fot 
teacheis, the enthusiastic response of those who pai ticipatcd, anil the significant 
edects it had upon them 

-, ZncPirLD, Edwin, and Hin, Gerald, Ait Today An Inlioduclion to the Fine 

and Functional Arts, rev ed (New York, Hcniy Holt Sc Company, 1919) One of 
the few books which take ait piinciples and apply them to all fields of living 
Gale, Ann Van Nice, Children’s Preferences foi Colois, Color Combinations and Color 
Arrangements (Chicago, University of Chicago Piess, 1933) Studies coloi piefeienccs 
and combinations with chdehen (eight to fifteen ycais) Stimmaiizes literature 
Greoc , Haiold, Ait for the Schools of Ametica (Scianton, Pa, International Textbook 
Co , 1941) , 191 pp Designed moie foi the small cities and ruial areas, it is helpful 
to all elementaiy classroom teacheis both in philosophy and in methods by which 
that philosophy may be icalued m the oidinaiy classioom 
tIORNEj Joicey, The Art Class in Action (Toionto, Longmans, Green Sc Company, 1941) 
A veutable encyclopedia of art activities Valuable for all teacheis of art, 
Hunoerland, tielinut, "Selt-Discoveiy Thiough Painting and Drawing,” Progressive 
Education, Vol 14, April, 1937, pp 260 267 Piesenls case studies of pupils’ develop 
menl m painting through free expiession Indicates the necessity of this woik foi a 
teacher's leal undeisLanding ol aitisuc expiession 
Kainz, Luise C, and Rilly, D L, Exploiing Art (New Yoik, Harcouit, Biace &. Co, 
Inc , 1947) , 265 pp Mainly loi the seventh and eighth giade level, but useful for all 
teacheis for developing appicciation and the iinderstanding of piinciples 
Lanuis, Mildied M, A Meaningful Method of Art Education on the Elementary School 
Level, Educalion development thesis (Cambiidge, Mass , Haivaid University, 1947), 
132 pp Develops theory of “meaningful method,” wheie a child develops self con¬ 
trol as opposed to control from without She believes art should be a unifying proc 
ess, an objectification process, a communication process, and a pervasive element in 
the life of the child 

Lowenfelu, Viktor, Creative and Mental Growth A Textbook on Art Education (New 
Yoik, The Macmillan Company, 1947) , 304 pp The psychological background and 
undeistandmg necessary foi a correct art stimulation suited to the dilleient age 
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levels, and applied to the practical teaching situation Thus the connection between 
technique, topic, and material has been stressed and analyzed in both its emotional 
and mental aspects 

MUNRO, Thomas, “School Instruction in Art," Review of Educational Research Vol 
16, April, 1946, pp 161-181 Summarizes lesearch on vaiious phases of art in’struc 
tion in the schools 

National Society for the Study of Education, Art in American Life and Education 
Fortieth Yeaibooh (Bloomington, Ill, Public School Publishing Go, 1911). 819 pp’ 
A compendium of philosophy and practice on every phase of art education on everv 
school level 

Nicholas, Eloience W, Maivhood, Nellie C, and Trilling, Mabel B , Art Aclnnties m 
the Modern School (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1937), 379 pp "The 
purpose of this book is to give a practical working knowledge of the best methods 
of proceduie in art teaching" 

-- Trilling, Mabel B, and Llc, Margaiet, Art for Young America (Peoria, Ill, 

Manual Arts Press, 1946). 286 pp Provides for creative activity, appreciational 
experiences, and the "functional" use of art knowledge in meeting the pioblems of 
daily life Particularly for uppei elementary and early high school 

Payant. Felix, Our Changing Art Education (Columbus, Ohio, Keraimc Studio Publish¬ 
ing Co , 1935) Text and many pictiues giving the newer appioach to ait education 

Pfarson, Ralph M , Ei.periencing American Pictuies (New Yoik, Harper and Brotheis, 
1943) , 234 pp Reproduces many pictures and discusses them horn various points of 
view Includes cartoons, comics, pictuies m children’s books, and movies—as well as 
many other types of American art 

Read, Herbert, Education Through Art (London, Faber & Faber, Ltd, 1943) , 320 pp 
A challenging and exciting description of experiences going on in the English 
schools with art as a basis 

RUSSELL, Mable, and Gwynni, Elsie W, Art Education for Daily Living, rev ed 
(Peoria, Ill, Manual Arts Press, 1946), 248 pp The emphasis is on the selection 
and presentation of ait subject matter so that it definitely contributes to the devel¬ 
opment of specific pupil accomplishments 

ScHALFER-SiMMFRN, Hcniy, Unfolding of Artistic Activity Its Basis, Processes and 
Implications (Beikelcy, Calif, Uliiveisity of California Press, 1948), 201 pp Is con 
cerned with the beginners in art experience at any age up through adulthood 

Tannahill, Sallie B, Fine Arts foi Public School Administrators (New*Yoik, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932) Point of view is 
good Includes an analysis of the Old and the New in various phases of the art 
program 

The Arts and Children's Living, Bulletin of the Association for Childhood Education 


(Washington, D G , Association for Childhood Education, 1945) , 28 pp Written 
"to help redirect the art piogiara away fiom the conception of art mstiuction as 
the 'teaching' of a limited number of art foims to childien’s living that is vital 
and exhilarating” 

Wedd, Jean, “Ait Flelps to Pievent Delinquency," School Arts, Vol 44, March, 1945, 
pp 244-245 Art fills fundamental needs of childhood Sample case studies of what 
art accomplished from this standpoint 

Whiteord, W G , Introduction to Art Education, rev ed (New York, Applelon-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc , 1937) A basic and compiehcnsive discussion 

-. with the coopeiation of Meier, Norman C, and Moore, Joseph E , Special 

Methods and Psychology of the Elemeqtary School Subjects Ait," Review of Educa- 
lional Research, Vol 7, December^ 1937, pp 464-466, 547-551 A summary o£ researc 
and bibliog-iaphy 

WICKISLR, Ralph L , An Introduction to Art Activities (New York, Henry Holt S. Com 
pany, Inc, 1947) , 276 pp An excellent book for the teacher with less art backpound 
than she needs It is organized m problems which the teacher may work t iroug 
by herself and thereby gam a great deal in understanding, appieciation, an point 

of view—as well as infoimation u n n 

Winslow, Leon Loyal, Art in Elementary Education (New York, McGiaw-Hill Book 
Company, 1942) , 294 pp How art experiences may be carried on elfectively m con- 
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nection with all school subjects Points out uniEying influence of art in lives of 
childien 

_, I'lincLional Art Education," School and Sociely, Vol ‘ii, Noveinbei 14, 193(5 

pjp 615 ()18 A valuable point of view 

-, "The Integrated Progiam," School Arts, Vol. 42, January, 1943, pp 146-147 

"Educational experience dealing with the meeting of human needs as efficiently as 
possible tluu use of materials " Planning units of experience criteria for judging 
an etlective ait progiam 

_, The Integuited School Art Ptogiam, 2d ed (New York, McGraw Hill Book 

Company, 19 19), 422 pp Picscnts a well rounded piogiam for ait education from 
the modem point of view 

Z/ViDENBERc, Arthur, Your Child Is an At list (New York, Grosset & Dunlap. 1949), 
192 pp A most interesting volume, mostly children's drawings, which the author 
helps the reader to understand, The book is full of conciete and helpful suggestions. 

ZiEGFiELD, Edwin, Art in the Elementary School (New York, Biiieau of Publications, 
Teachers College. Columbia University, 1942). Helpful material by a leader in the 
field 


Literature 

Armstrong, Mary Haldeman, “Certain Aspects of Choial Speech," Quarterly Journal 
0 / Speech, Vol 24, February, 1938, pp 117-119. From an interview with Miss Mar 
joiie Gullan, giving specific answets to special questions 
Arnstein, Flora J, "The Growth of Poetic Ciiteria m Children,” Progressive Educa 
tion, Vol 15, January, 1938, pp 25-34, Shows, through examples, development of 
ability and evaluation of children. 

Barnes, Walter, "Contcmporaiy Poetry fol ChikUen," hleinenlaty English Review, 
Vol 13, January, Febiuary, Apiil, November, December, 19!iC, pp 3-9, 49-63, 135 
138, 257 262, 298-304 A discussion of the woiks of recent authors 
Beggs, Berenice, "Poetry to Interest Boys,” Educational Method, Vol 11, Maich, 1932, 
pp 338-343 Lists poems which were lavoiitcs with a large group of junior high 
school boys 

Certain, C C, “A Course of Study in Creative Wilting foi the Grades," Elementary 
English Review, Vols 12-13, November, December, 1935 January, Febiuary, 1936, 
pp 231-23S„ 277-280, 29-32, 68-72 Intioduces tlieoiy of creative writing and gives 
outline in teims of activities and objectives foi writing verse, piose, and drama in 
each of three functional strands spontaneous, insjiiiational, and technical 

-, "Cicative Writing in the Grades," Elementaty English Review, Vol 10, Jan 

uary, 1933, pp. 16-18 A bibliography of cighty-two lefcicnces 
De Banke, Cccile, The Art of Choral Speaking (Boston, Bakei’s Plays, 1937) Gives 
the teacher a background in vocal training and the mechanics of the oial reading 
of poetry 

Department ol Elementary School Principals, Creative Schools, Twenty-Third Year 
book (Washington, D C, National Education Association, 1941), 310 jrp Many of 
the articles deal with creative willing experiences of childien 

-, Language Arts in the Elementaty School, Twentieth YeatbooU (Washington, 

D C, National Education Association, 1941), pp 346-375 Aitides on creative writ 
ing of vailous kinds as a means of sell cxpiessioiv 
Falk, Ethel Mabie, '‘Ad|ustment Tluough English Expression,” English Journal, Vol 
26, May, 1937, pp 381-388 "Every individual’s Cundamenlal dcsiie to be able to 
communicate with otlieis tluough the medium ol language should be regarded 
by the teacher as something to be capitalized.’’ 

Hamm, A C , “Choral Rctiding," Role of Speech in the Elementary School, Depart¬ 
ment of Elemcntaiy School Piincipals (Washington, D C , National Education Asso 
ciation, 1947). pp 66-69 How a teacher used choral speaking for enjoyment and 
improved diction 

HunrR, Miiiam Blanton, "Childien's Literature Some Disputed Values," Elementary 
English Review, Vol 11, Febiuary, 1934, pp 33-35, SO Challenges regimentation 
and reality 
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Irwin, Irene I, “Creative Writing with a Thud Grade A ti.o,., >■ r-i 

Review, Vol 23. January, 1946, pp g.pgg 37 ^ English 

teacher initiates crtative wiiting m^a new cl™ncretely hoiv a successful 

jACOMBr, Grace, “Creative English m Junior Grades " School eGi, u 1 ar t 
1947 pp 987-290 M»'‘« " P'.. to "p. 

taxy school Gives examples of work by the third grade piinils elemen- 

Lcwis, B Roland, Creative Poetry (Stanford Universitv CahF ii 

press, 1931) A book ol appreciation for teachers' ’ University 

Mackintosh. Helen K. A Critical Study of Children's Choices m Poetry stnd.e, .n 
Education, Vol VII, No IV (Iowa Cty, University of Iowa" Sep temher 932^ 
Summarizes studies and lanks 400 poems m order of pieference by ^ades four five 
and SIX ^ ® * * 

Mearns, Hughes, Creative Power (New York, Doubleday & Company Inc 19291 The 
story of how one man set the stage" for creative writing, with examples of the 
results ^ 

-. Creative Youth (New York. Doubleday & Company, Inc, 1927) The story 

of how one man made the writing of creative poetry possible and many examoles 
of the lesults ' ‘ 


Merriam, H G, "Who Can Teach Creative Writing?" English Journal. Vol 36 No 
vembei, 1947, pp 464-469, Anyone who can recognize inhibitions in students’ and 
remove mental blocks-release imagination, thoughts, and feelmgs-encourage ong 
inahty and the need foi pioceeding from standpoint of the student himself 

Mitcuele, Mary Alice, “Creative Writing m the Elemeiitaiy Grades.” Education Vol 
6 S, Eebruaiy, 1945, pp 337-340 Describes the teaching of creative wilting m such a 
way as to make the quickening of peiceptions, imagination, and emotions precede 
emphasis upon craftsmanship 

Morgan, Munel, “Cieative Writing in the Primary Grades," Education, Vol 65, Feb 
ruary, 1945, pp 333-336 Suggests methods for stimulating and evaluating spon¬ 
taneous expiessions in young children 

Pidge, Florence E , “Choral Reading by Verse-Speaking Choirs,” Elemeniary English 
Review, Vol IS, February, 1930, pp 44 45 Gives values and cautions and a list of 
poems paiticulaily suitable to primary and intermediate groups 

Ramsey, Eloise, "Verse-Speaking Chons for Children,” Childhood Education, Vol 12, 
February, 1936, pp 201-205 Gives considerable specific help. 

Seeds, Cormne, “The Language Arts and Elementary-School Activities," Progressive 
Education, Vol 10, April, 1933, pp 204 209 Describes work in creative writing in 
the clemcntaiy school at Umveisity of Califoinia at Los Angeles 

Sergent, Nellie 11 , ed , Younger Poets (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc , 1932) 
An anthology of American student verse 

Swift, G A , “Creative Expression," English Journal, Vol 27, January, 1938, pp. 27-32 
A comprehensive discussion with constructive suggestions for releasing the inherent 
abilities of children as a foundation, not only for composition, but for all creative 
work 

Wilson, Claia, and Evans, Clara, "Enjoying Poetry with Childien,” Elementary Eng¬ 
lish, Vol 25, January, 1948, pp 54-57 One can not teach appreciation of poetry, 
only attempt to share with her listener what the adventure of reading poetry means 
to her Appreciation must be caught or felt 

Witty, Paul, "Motivating Creative Expression Through Composttion," Educational 
Method, Vol 20, December, 1940, pp 138-143 Discusses the function of creative 
writing and its motivation tliiough the children's needs—significant personal experi¬ 
ence and incieasing social sensitivity 


Drama 


Banks, Ruth H., “Resouices in Dramatic Arts," Childhood Education, Vol 24, April, 
1948, pp 380-381 Lists and comments on materials and accessories for amateur plays 
for children 

Brown, Coiinne, Creative Drama in the Lower School (New York, Appleton Century 
Ciofts, Inc , 1929) Written primarily for children from five to nine It discusses all 
phases of dramatic ivork, including staging and pioduction Pait V deals with the 
theoiy of cicative diaina 
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Bufano, Remo. Be a Puppet Showman (New Yoik, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, 
1933) Describes and iIlusLiaLes the making and operation o£ hand and string 
puppets 

Burkholder, Marguerite. "Hi! Hoi Meet the Marionettes," American Childhood, Voi 
32, September, 1946, pp 7-12 Detailed msliiictions and patterns of how to make 
and work the inaiionettes in their theater 

Gamddell, Ehse Halt, and Giicr.R. Leona, "Dramatics in Three Age Groups," Progres 
sive EdutaUon, Vol 12. October, 1935, pp 103 408 Gives experience with children 
from five to fourteen Contains useful comments and Suggestions 
“Child Alt and Puppetry," School Arts, Vol 47, May, 1948, pp 291-322 Creative art 
in various media 

Depaitment of Elementary School Principals, Role of Speech in the Elementary School 
(Washington, D C, National Education Association, 19IC-1917), pp 75-87 Winifred 
Ward writes on “Creative Dramatics,” Wirt on "The Play, the Auditorium, the 
Assembly," and Millei on “Creative Diainatics with Puppets ” 

_, Socializing Expel lences in the Elementary School, Fourteenth Yearbook (Wash 

ington, D C. National Education Association, 1935) Chapter III discusses plays 
and pageants 

Department of Siipei visors and Diiectors of Instruction, Newer Instructional Practices 
of Piomise, Twelfth Yearbook (Washington, D C, National Educ.ition Association, 
1939) Chaptei VII Newer Piacuces Involving Dinmatic Play Corinne A Seeds 
discusses what it is and its values 

Enci'lman, F E, “An Approach to the Appraisal of Infoimal Dianiatics,” Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementaiy School Principals (Washington, D C, 
National EducaLion Association, 1937), pp 435-442 Suggests various meaningful 
ways of evaluation 

EiCKLrN, Bessie Alexander, A Handbook of Fist Puppets (New Yoik, Frederick A 
Stokcb Company, 1935) An interesting and piactic.il mtiodnction to list puppets 
Chaptei XIII, “Children and Eist Puppets,” gives ideas and inteiprcts values 
Fleming, Elizabeth, "Emolionali/ing the Materials of Leaimag,” Progiesstve Educa 
tioii, Vol 14, February, 1937, pp 120-124 Shows how dramatizations were the out 
come of experiences and themselves finihci expenenccs 
Gillies, Emily Piibhle, “Ciosses and Knives,” Childhood Education, Vol 22, May, 
1916, pp 435-441 "Tells how she gamed insight into the innermost feelings of 
fifteen- and sixtcen-year-old girls, through creative diainatics <mcl how their expen 
ences in play acting released feelings buried deeply wiLhin the girls and led to 
their happiet ad|ustment to school 

-^—, "Crosses and Knives," Childhood Education, Vol 23, Apiil, 1947, pp 382 387 

An excellent stoiy of how a teacher woikctl with a group of adolescent delinquent 
Mexican girls who weie distrustful, resentful, .uid einoLion.illy locked up, and sue 
ceedecl completely through cieativc dramatics 
Lanchestcr, Waldo S , Hand Puppets and String Puppets (London, The Dryad Press, 
1937) A little book to aid children in making puppels of such materials as may 
easily he found 

Martin, Maigaret Cremer, “On the Pl.iygiounds," Reciealton, Vol 39, August, 1945, 
pp 32 How cieative chamatics was cairicd out in a summer playgioimd program 
McPiiarlin, Paul, A Primer of Hand-Puppets (155 Wamblctoii Di , Birmingham. 
Mich, Paul McPhailin, 1935) M.iking and picsenting of hand-puppet shows is 
biielly told foi children with pictures McPh.iilm also has many othci small manuals 
on various phases 

MI'RKlr, Barbaia, Informal Dramatizations in the Inteimediate Giadei (Cincinnati, 
University of Cincinnati, 1917), 80 pp Masters thesis The fiuthei use of infoimal 
dramatic activities m the inteimediate giacles was lecoinmended 
Mills, Winifiecl H, and Dunn, Louise M, Shadow Plays and Hotu to Piodnce Them 
(New Yoik, Doubleday & Company, Inc, 1938) Practical guide foi adults who wish 
to produce shadow plays foi childien or aid childien in impioving then shadow 
plays 
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Puppetry m the Curriculum A Manual on Puppets, Marionettes, Shadow Fteures and 
Masks for the Elementary and Junior High School Years, Curiiculnm Bulletin 1917- 
1948, Series No 1 (Brooklyn 2, Boaid o£ Education o£ the City of New York 19171 
172 pp A valuable book on puppetry ’ ^' 

SMllII, Milton, Play Production (New York. Appleton-Cenlury-Cvofts, Inc, I91S1 
Simple, sensible and practical discussion of all the elements of phiy making 

TAYtoR, Ethel R , “Puppet Play in the Kindergarten," American Childhood Vol 32 
June, 1947, pp 14-15 How the childien did Billy Goat Gruff with large stick 
puppets 

WARD, Winifred, Creative Dramatics (New York, Appleton-Century Crofts, Inc, 1930) 
Written primarily for upper grades and junior high school, it has a point of view 
and suggestions that aie valuable 

WiLLisoN, George F , Let's Make a Play (New York, Harper and Biothers, 1940) 
Assisting children at the point where they wish to wiite plays 


Rhythms and Dancing 

Derry, Katheiine U, "Rhythms in the School Program." Elementary English, Vol 25, 
April, 1948, pp 221-227 Definition of rhythm, its place in creative dramatics, ait, 
choial speaking, folk dancing, music, health education Tlie creative aspects of these 
topics are briefly and concisely discussed 

Flurry, Ruth, "Interpretive Rhythm," Creative Schools, Twenty-Third Yearbook of 
llie Depaitment of Elementary School Principals (Washington. D C, National 
Education Association, 1914), pp 75-78 Developing rhythmic experiences m the 
kmdeigai ten Also suggestive foi primary grades 
Fox, Lillian Mohr, “Rhythmic Self Expression by Third Grade Pupils,” Creative 
Schools, Twenty-Third Yeaibook of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
(Washington, D C , National Education Association, 1944), pp 79 85 Describes the 
development of the cxpeiience with a discussion of the various percussion instru¬ 
ments found, made, oi located by the children A list of most useful recordings is 
mchidcd and a typical oichcstration for the rhythm orchestra 
Richardson, Dcatiice E, "Dance—and the Child," Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, Vol 10, June, 1939, pp 328-331-|- Gives illustrations of ways that rhythm 
and creative dancing may be piesented to elementary school children 
Sutton, Rhoda, Cieative Rhythms (New York, A S Barnes and Co, 1941) Shows 
how elementary children reacted to a dance program based on their own cxperi 
cnces, how they piojected themselves into their rhythm and worked out dances, and 
how the teacher diiected and motivated the various groups towaid creative activity 
Waterman, Elizabeth, The Rhythm Book (New York, A S Barnes and Co, 193(5) 
Excellent practical manual for ihythm work including the body and locomotor 
movements, graphic work, and music 

WiECiiARD, Angela, "Rhythm Play,” Childhood Education, Vol 23, October. 1946, pp 
87 88 "Children's everyday activities can stiinulate interest in rhythm play when the 
teacher takes her cues from the cluldien and enjoys thetr play with them " 

Foi other references see those under "Music" in this chapter and ones pertaining to 
the dance m Chapter 13 
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Evaluating Changes in the Child 


Has all our effoi t actually produced the kind of boy and girl we have 
worked to produce? This is a question that faces all tcacheis on whatevei 
grade level they may Leach The one-room rural school teachei wonders 
about It as Jimmy^ who had been in her room ior eight years, speaks his 
piece and graduates The teacher in the Luge city school thinks about it 
when, as on the closing day in June, her class moves on to another teacher, 
The elementary-school piincipal as he shuts his desk, through for the 
year, frowns a little uncertainly as he thinks of the year that the many tens 
or hundieds of boys and girls of his school have just spent The ultimate 
evaluation cannot be made until each has lived his lile, tliere are too 
many examples oL Insulls and Whitneys, to say nothing ol the great tube 
of no-accounts, foi one to be suie of a piediction of the ultimate woith 
of a boy or gul However, it is nccessaiy if education is to make progress 
that we try to determine whaL is happening to children as a result of the 
experiences received during their school living 

Evaluation is necessary. No elementary school can be sure of the effec¬ 
tiveness of Its instructional program without a progiam of continuous 
evaluation IL must know the changes that are taking place in individuals 
It also must know where the desired changes are not taking place As 
teacheis we need to be able to do an effective job in interpreting all data 
concerning individual childien Knowing the piogress ol Jack in leading 
IS not adequate Wc must know his progress in other subjects, his health 
and physical development, his emotional health and status, his interests, 
his relations with others, and his intelligence These factors must be 
evaluated against the home and community background in which he is 
growing 

This task sounds impossible with the teaching loads today Yet is it? 
We have made gieat strides duimg the last ten ycais and we will make 
even gieatcr ones during the next ten Piogress has been gieatest in those 
schools that have been concerned with studying the child Chapter 5 
IS rich in suggestions Measuring instruments have been impioved Schools 
have developed better ways of accumulating infoimatron and making it 
available to the next teacher Techniques have improved for combining 
the inloimation to reveal the needs of the whole class Ways of obtaining 
information from and giving it to parents have improved 

The purpose of this chapter, as with the others, is to furnish an over- 
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view ol the problem of evaluation, especially m relation to lecent de¬ 
velopments The problems discussed are evaluating the attainment of 
objectives, recent developments in evaluation instruments, improvements 
in children due to evaluation, cumulative records, and the essential ele¬ 
ments of an adequate evaluation piogram A discussion of all the avail¬ 
able instruments and techniques is not possible There are many excellent 
books such as Broom, Buros, Burton, Greene, Jorgenson and Gerbeilich, 
Lee, Leonard and Eurich, Measurement of Understanding, Remmeis and 
Gage, Ross, Smith and Tyler, Tiegs, Wood and Haefner, and Wiight- 
stone listed in the bibliography which are especially helpful with various 
phases of the problem 

I KVALUATING THE ATTAINMENT OF OBJECTIVES 

A basic premise. The determination of what is happening to boys and 
gills as a result of school experiences has come to be known by the term 
evaluation The mam concept guiding evaluation programs is that evalu¬ 
ation should be in terms of the extent to which pupils have attained the 
ob'jectiues of elementary education This thesis has become widely ac¬ 
cepted and IS definitely affecting the practices of many schools 
A great difference exists between the usual testing program of a school 
and the program which would be developed if the school put this thesis 
into practice The testing piogram of most schools deals with the achieve¬ 
ment of children in leading, anthmetic, and language usage It is usually 
limited to certain abilities and knowledges Obviously this is not suffi¬ 
cient to obtain an evaluation of the objectives which these elementary 
schools will claim they aie trying to meet 

When schools are faced with this discrepancy, there is a wide variety 
of leasons which are given to account for it “Measurements of the objec¬ 
tives are not available,” “It takes too much time,” “It costs too much 
money ” Yet there are many more measurements available than are ever 
used The “too much time and money” gives an idea of the importance 
with which the other objectives are considered Achievement in subjects 
IS thus revealed to be the real and only objective of many schools. 

Where teachers in a school have actually tried to formulate their ob¬ 
jectives and attempt to measure them, the results have been excellent 
New measuring devices have been utilized, new mateiial and teaching 
pioceduies have been introduced into the school 

Means of evaluating objectives. The measuieinent experts have said 
that tests should measure the objectives of a class or school level An 
excellent illustration of possible means of measuring the objectives of the 
elementary school has been picpaied by Wriglitstone '■ He took the ob- 

’ J W Wimillstone, ‘Measuung the Attainment oi Newei Educational Objectives,' 
Sixteenth Yeaiboak of Lho DepaUinent oC Elementaiy bcliool Pimcipals (Washington, 
11 G, National Education Association, 1937), pp 493-501 
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jectives of elementary education as formulated in a repoi t issued by the 
New York State Education Department^ as a basis The objectives, defi 
nitions of the objectives, and Wrightstone’s suggested appioaches to 
measuring these objectives aie given in Table XX 
These objectives are 

1 To undeistand and piactise desirable social relationships 

2 To discover and develop Ins own desirable individual aptitudes 

3 To cultivate the habit of critical thinking 

4 To appreciate and desire worth-while activities 

5 To gam command of the common integrating knowledge and skills 

6 To develop a sound body and normal mental attitudes 


It is cleaily apparent that the evaluation of these objectives cannot be 
made by using only standaidi/ed achievement tests A caieful study of 
Table XX will indicate many ways in which at least some evaluation 
may be made of each objective The actual results of some of these meas¬ 
ures used in comparing newer and tiadiLional juacLices are given in 
Chapter 6 

TABLE XX 

SuccESTCD Approach! s ro Tin Miasurimini oi Isii-oRiANr Fiiucaiionai Outcomes* 


Objective 1 To Understand and Piaclise Desirable Social Relationships 


Definition of Objective 

Since character is largely cleLeninned by 
the relationships of an inchviclual to liis 
fellows, the public school will continue to 
encouiage the pupil’s practice of the olclci 
vntues, namely, trustworthiness, reliability, 
obedience, kindness, couitesy, and loyally 

More specifically, the go.ils to be sought 
in developing not only the pupil's ideals 
but also his conduct with his fellows, aic 

A Respect foi authoiity 

B Leadership activities 

C Self-initiaLed activities 

D Respect for the rights and contribii 
Lions of others 

E Cooperation (tcain spnit) 

E An appieciation of the interdepend¬ 
ence of all people 

G An interest in civic functions and 
paiticipalion foi coiiimunity bettci 
inent 


Suggested Appioaches to 
Measuieinent 

The measmenient of such specific rela 
tionships 01 faciois as icspeci for others, 
leadeiship, initiative, and conpciation may 
be attempted by means of obseivaiional 
technitjues and cumulative observei diaiy 
records such as those desciibcd m J W 
Wrightstone, “ConstiiicLing an Observa 
tional Technic,” Teachcis College Record, 
Vol 37. Octobci, f935. pp 1-9 

Such aims as T and G in the left hand 
column presumably might be measuTed 
by specially devised pencil and papei tests, 
siipplcmcnLed by anecdotal records of the 
kind suggested in J A Randall, "The 
Anecdotal Behavioi Joiinia],” Piogiesstve 
Education, Vol 13, January, 1936, pp 
21-26 


*■ WngiitstQne, op cit , <196-501 

2 Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education (Albany, 1929) 
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ODjFCTivr 2 


To Discover and Develop Hts Own Desirable Individual Aptitudes 


Delinilton o/ Objective 

Tt IS the function of the elemctitaiy 
srhool to develop in cvciy child the .ibiUty 
Lo express his ideas through such activi¬ 
ties as 

A Telling and writing stories 
B WiitniK poetiy 

C Diainati?aLion 
D Diawing and painting 
E Modeling 
E Construction 
G Projects 

H Music 
I Dancing 
j Games and sports 
K, Social contacts 
L Personal conveiaation 
M Leading 
N Following 


Suggested Appioatlies to 
Measinement 

Ceiiain phases of individual interests 
land aptitudes might be measuied vabdl) 
by a test employing the paired conipaiison 
technique, such as that devised at the 
Ohio Stale University Llemeiilary School 
See Vivian Weedon, "A Technic for De- 
tei mining Interest," Educational Research 
Bulletin (Ohio State Univeisity), Vol 13, 
November 14, 1934, pp 191-197 
Other phases might he measured hy 
cumulative observer-diary records, and by 
qualitative scales ol judgment employing 
the eqiial-appearing-inteival techniques 
such as aie described m J ^V AViight' 
stone. "Constuicting an Observational 
Technic," Teachers College Record, Vol 
37, October, 1935, pp 1-9 


To Cultivate the Habit of Critical Thinking 


Suggested Appioaches to 
Measurement 


Odjlctivc 3 


Definition of Objective 

The child early finds ivays and means of 
attaining his desires, in his own childish 
■way, he decides lietwecn two coiuses ot 
action, even his attempts through trial and 
error leprcsent the basic taw raateii.il ot 
the thinking process From the moment 
the child enters the school, it should help 
him realize the need foi, and give him 
practice m, the ail of testing lus own 
thinking Throughotu the elementary 
glades It IS the duty of the teachers to 
help children to develop ability 

A To recognize problems 
B To find, select, and leject evidence 
bearing upon these problems 
C To organize niatetials 
D To weigh evKlence 
E To draw conclusions, that is. to 
render judgment 
F To test their conclusions 


This objective might be measured val¬ 
idly above the thud-grade level by a 
battery ot especially constructed pencil- 
and-paper tests devoted to the abilities of 
pupils in 

1 Obtaining facts for problems 

2, Organizing facts 

3 Interpieting or explaining facts 

4 Applying facts to neiv situations 

For a more extended discussion of such 
tests, sec J W Wnghtstone, “New Tests 
1 fot New Needs," Educational Method, Vol 
15, May, 1936, pp 407-411 
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OnjECiivi 4 7o ApjJieciale and Desiie Woi Ih-WhiU Activities 


Definition of Objective 

It IS a luncLion of the elcmcntaiy scliool 
to help every child not only to desuc and 
appieciate tvorth-wlnle acnviuc'i, but also 
to paiticipate in them foi the ptuc enjoy- 
ment he gams fioin such paiticipation 
The habits of childhood deleimme adult 
life If every child develops in appiccii- 
lion of, a desne foi. and the habit of 
paiticipatmg in varied activities foi pine 
enjoyment, there need be iio feai as to 
how he will use whatevei leisiiie time 
adult life may give him 

Activities to be encoiiiaged in the ele¬ 
mentary school aie art, music, leading, 
games and spoils, handwoik, expeiimcnta- 
tion, tiavcl, Liips to places of coniinuinty 
inteiesL, and contact with iiatiue m iis 
vaiious forms Not the least impoitani of 
the goals to he attained undci this ohjcc- 
tive IS the capacity to enjoy being alone 

This objective in its vaiious aspects in 
volvcs not only a leoiganiiation of the 
extiacLiiiiculai activities of the school, hut 
also a stimulation of the child's micicst 
and cn|oynienL thiough legulai ciuiiculai 
activities 


Supff-slcd ijiptoarlii s to 
MeauuciilLnl 

This objective might be measured bv 
instiiiinenls veiy smuhu in natme and 
const! uction to those piojioscd foi Ob 
jcttivc y, “I'o IhscovLi and Develop His 
Osvn nesiiable Individual Aptitudes” 

'Ihcie seems to be a gicat deal of ovei 
lapping between Objectives 2 and 1, al 
though su 111 Lien L dillcieiices may exist to 
pcimiL development of distinctly sepaiatc 
insliLiments of measuicineiU 


I 


Objectivl 5 To Gain Command of the Common /ntegratinfi Knowledge 


and Skills 


Definition of Objeclive 


SiiggeUcd Appioaches to 
Measnretnenl 


While the suboidmate elements of this 
objective aic classihcd undei the general 
heading of ‘'abilities,'' the attamiiicnt of 
each one assumes the development of an 
ideal conceimng it and an appieciatioii of 
Its value 

A The ability 

1. To speak easily with Ciecdom fioin 
giobs crioLS 

2 To oiganire and jncsciit ideas cleai- 
ly .ind consecutively in oial laii 
guage 

3 To listen attentively to the oial ex- 
piession of others 

4 To organize and express thoughts in 
written foim 


Published by tlie Bureau of 
t Published by the World Book 


Rating scales on habits and qualities of 
speech, conslructcd by a leaclicis' com 
llllltCC 

Rating of a steuogiaphic iccoid of several 
examples oL the pupil’s oial expression 

Recoids of Lcacliei obseivaLioii lelaLed to 
the attention oL the jmjDil, and subse 
quent iclcvanL questions or comiiientb 

Rating samjiles of pupils woik by means 
of a qualitative scale (Hillcgas,** Tia- 
bue,** Hudelson,-}- etc) 


PublicBtions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N Y 
Company, Yonkers on-Hudson, N Y 
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of the Cor,.oron Integ^atmg Kno^oladge and SkdU- 


Dcjinition of Objective 

5 To iibc good foim, order, and ai 
langemenl margins, spacing, paia 
graphing, capitah/ation, punctna- 
Lion, alibicvialion, syllabication 

G. To spell coirecLly one’s vocabulary 

7 To write with case, legibility, and 
speed 

8 To understand and use title page, 
index, table ot contents, and appen¬ 
dix ol a book 

9. To lead either silently oi orally, 
with ease, speed, and compiehen- 
sion, material suitable to his age 
level 

10 To use Llie voice in an agiceable 
way 

11 To reproduce a simple stoiy, news 
Item, Ol part oC a lesson aftei one 
reading 

12 To obseive accinately 

13 To peiEoim acciilately the foui fun¬ 
damental opeiations in aiithmetic, 
and to know when to use Lliein 

11 To use the moie common kinds of 
measuiing devices 

15 Uo uiidei stand and use aiithmetical 
language 

10 To undcisland and use the ioniis of 
social .ULLlimetic coniiuoii to his age 
level 

17 To iindeistaiid gcogiaphieal piinci- 
ples and then applications to piob 
lems of life 

18 To lead .lud use maps £oi lepie- 
senting ideas 

19 lo leconstiiiet (in imagination) the 
expelicnces of people who lived in 
the past 

20 To luideistaiid the civic and social 
pimciplcs iiiioti which Amcncan 
domociacy is lounded 

21 To use dictioiiaiy, encyclopedia, 
atlas, inclcxes, and othei lefcience 
mateiials 

22 1 o knoiv and appreciate the ele¬ 
ments of natiual .uid physical sci¬ 
ence m the child's environment 


Suggested Approaches to 
Mcasut einent 


Peiicil-and-paper test, oi rating of samples 
of pupil’s woik upon a basis of etroi 
count per 100 words 

Spelling scale (Morrison McCall,-] etc) 

Handwiiting scales (Thorndike,** elc) 

Standaidized achievement test, such as the 
Iowa Eveiy-Piipil Tests of Basic Skills 
(Test E)t 

Standaidized achievement test, such as the 
Metropolitan,! Stanfoid.f etc 


Rating scales which might be especially de 
vised by a committee of te.ichcis 

Special test which might be especially de 
vised by .i teacher oi a coiiniiutce 

Writing a description of some object oi 
objects displayed for an equal period ol 
time to all pupils 

Standardized achievement test (Stanford,! 
Metiopolitan,! Iowa Eveiy Pupil Pests 
ot Basic Skills (Test D),J etc 

Peifoiniance scales on measmmg the class- 
loom .Tiid playgiouncl with foot lule, 
yaidstick, etc 

Analytical Scales of Attainment Anthme- 
tic t; 

Analytical Scales of Attaimnent Aiiih- 
nietic g 

Special test (Paiker Calkins tests] | may pio- 
vidc significant suggestions) 

Special tests (Parkei-Calkins tests]]) 

Essay-type tests, lated accoidmg to quali¬ 
tative scales, like Hillegas,** etc 


Special test, or Iowa Every-Piipil Tests of 
Basic Skills (Test B) J 

Tests of concepts and attitudes in science, 
especially devised by a committee of 
teachers 


t Published by the Bureau of Educational Research and Service, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

§ Published by the Educahundl Test Bureau, Mmiicapolib, Minn 
II In preparation for publication 
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Odjecuve 6 To Develop Soicnd Body and Nonnal Mental AtLiLudes 


Definition of Objective 
A Physical health 

1 Projiei habits and attitudes with 
respect to the following, based upon 
adequate knowledge (a) cleanliness, 
(b) flesh air, (c) evcicise and iccica 
tion, (d) bodily processes, (e) lelaxa 
tion, lest, and sleep, (/) posture, (g) 
protection against disease—quaian 
tine, (h) care ol eyes, eais, throat, 
scalp, feet, hands, skin, nails, and 
teeth, (t) healthful dicss, (f) avoid¬ 
ance of preventable accidents, (k) 
foods—eating and drinking 

2 Knowledge of and ability to piactise 
"first aid” 

3 Knowledge of the elTect of harmful 
dings, naicotics, and alcoholic stim¬ 
ulants 

B Mental health 

1 H.ihits of (a) concentuUion, peuc- 
vei.mce (driving oneself now to at 
tain an ultimate end laici), (b) 
genciosity, (c) oideiliness, (d) cino 
tional stability (balanced coiiUol of 
mental states) 


2 Attitudes of (a) interest m people 
and things, (b) desire to coopciatc, 
(c) self-control and justifiable self- 
confidence, (d) svilliiigncss to work, 
(e) dissatisfaction with failure and 
satisfaction with accomplishment, 
if) toleiance of ideas, (g) checiful- 
ness and fiiendhness, (h) sense of 
humoi, (j) optimism 


H C 11 StoeUing Company, Chicago, III 


Suggested Appioaches to 
Measui ement 

Evisting tests foi health mfoimation snd 
knowledge, as well as special tests toi 
health attitudes (e.g the Gates Stian- 
Health Knowledge Test**) ° 

Adaptation of the Rogeis battciy of pi™ 
cal-capacity tests and the use of a pliysi 
cal Illness index, oi use of the Neilson 
Covens Achievement Scales in Physical 
Education Activities 


Special pcncil-and-papei tests and a per 
foiinauce scale 


Evidence foi this might he gamed from 
tests of emotional stability (eg, the 
Wooclwoi Ih Mathews I’cisonal Data 
Sheet) % aiul fiom anecdotal lecoids and 
ohseivations which weie suggested toi 
Objective 1, "lo Gmlcistand and Piac 
tise Desiiable Social Relationships’’ See 
also the Haggeily-Olson-Wickman Bella 
vioi Rating Schedules f (See also the 
California Test of Peisonality desenbed 
m Section II of this chainer-Author’s 
Note ) 


This table shows clearly the complexity ol the job which needs to be 
accomplished In many cases measurement instruments ol known lelia- 
bihty and validity exist In othei cases refined and contiolled judgments 
must be used In still other cases approaches such as sociograms are use 
£ul The jaurpose of including the table is to help oiient one to the task 
which IS needed Certainly familiarity with the table would not leave one 
with the feeling ol complete adequacy in relation to evaluation 

The table re-infoices the necessaiy sequence to be followed m the pioc 
ess of evaluation Fust, it is necessary to dcteimme what is to be evalu 
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atecL That is, there must be a precise statement of objectives Second, the 
objectives need to be defined m terms of pupil behavioi Third, theie 
needs to be selected or developed mstiuments which will measuic tlie 
phases of pupil behavior indicated Fourth, the evidence gathered needs 
to be studied and judgments made concerning pupil giowth 


II RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 


Newer mstiuments The concern of the school with the whole child 
has resulted in decided increase in types of instruments to evaluate objec¬ 
tives other than those dealing with mastery of factual mateiial The brief 
description of some of the more outstanding of these newer mstiuments 
gives an idea of the helds in which attemjats are being made to obtain 
adequate measuies A description of the more traditional ineasuiing in¬ 
struments is not given here, foi such mateiial is so adequately tieated 
elsewheie More detailed discussions of the measmement of various 
phases of jiersonality have also been presented in othei sources * 

The most significant development of newei tyjies of evaluation instru¬ 
ments IS on the secondary level This work was under the dnection of 
Tyler’s Evaluation Committee of the Thirty Schools Experiment of the 
Progiessive Education Association Many articles and one volume have 
appeared describing their woik ® Many of the tests and the illustrations 
included here describe methods of observing and interpreting classioom 
behavior, methods of evaluating study skills, leading readiness, mtelh 
gence, and behavior and emotional development. In this latter area lating 
scales, anecdotal recoids, case studies, mventoues, and projective and 
sociometiTc techniques are discussed These materials should be con¬ 
sidered only as illustrative of the type of instruments which have been 
developed They by no means include all of the material available. 

Evaluating classroom reactions One of the most interesting means of 
checking behavior reactions during vaiious pel rods of the day has been 
utilized by Pistor “ He selected thirty eight trait actions which contiibuted 


JSee especially the following lefeiences m the bibliogiaphy Buros. T/ind Yeenbook 
(best icfcicnce), Gieeiie, Jotgensen and Gcrbeticli, Remmeis and Gage, and Ross 
iSec Buios, op cit, loi the most compieliensive descriptions o£ vaiioiis mc.isiue- 
incnts "JTiis field has moved in this last ten years definitely toward pioiective ami 
oLhei clinical methods A good reference in this aiea is John E Bell, Projective 1 ecn- 
niques. Dynamic Appioach to the Study of Peisonahly (New Yoik, Longmans, Green 
Company, 19 IK), 53*1 pp It is becoming moie apparent that any good-sized scfioo 
system should have a child-clmical psychologist on the stall For an earlier reference 
see Peicival M Syinonds, Psychological Diagnosis m Social Adjustment ( w oi , 
Ameiican Book Company, 1934) A most compiehensive treatment o p^c o 
tests is m Lee J Cionbach, Essentials of Psychological Testing (Neiv York, Harper and 

Biotheis, 1949) , „ , ci 

o Eugene R Smith, Ralph Tylei, and otheis. Appraising and Recording Student 

Pwgiess (New Yoik, Haipei and Biothcis, 1912) ’• 

M'ledcuck Pistol, ■Evalnatmg Newel School Piactices by the ' 

Sixteenth leaibooh oL the Depaitment of Elcmeiitaiy School 1 imcipals ( . g . 

I) C, National Education Association, 1937), pp 377-389 
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to certain general traits The code letteis aie used as a basis ioi classified 
tion The traits wcic Work Spirit {W for negative tiaits and X for posi 
live). Reliability (R), Cooperation (C), Couitcsy (P), Housekeeping (H), 
and Initiative (N). He then classified the tiait actions accoiding to the 
period during the day when they are most likely to occui A teacher 
should find that occasionally scheduling periods dining which she ob 
serves hei pupils and indicates the presence ol these LiaiL actions would 
be very piohtable At least a beginning would be made in lecoidmg the 
observations which the teadiei daily makes ol pupils’ behaviois but 
which so oiten escape any lecoiding. The list classified by obseivation 
periods follows ’’ 

Work Pkriod 

W 2 Completing work soonci than otlieis and not using time wisely 
W 3 Depending upon unnecessary help while woikmg 
W1 Not coucentidtiiig deeply upon work which icquues close attention 
R2 Not working as clhciently when the teacher leaves the loom or is not 
near-by 

P 1 Carrying on conveisation with neighbors when attennon should be given 
elsewheie 

P2 Touching Ol boiiowing piopeity ol other diiklicii without their per¬ 
mission 

H2 Lcttuig inatcuals oi papci remain on the Onoi 

H5 Written woik not iictitly aiianged, legible, oi iiee Ironi blots and eraser 
maiks 

Class Coniirlnci Piriod 

N 1 Suggesting an activity oi problem loi group consideiation and under 
taking 

N 2 Suggesting possible ways oi carrying out an activity oi a method ot solving 
a pioblem 

N 3 Suggesting advantages and disadvantages of a contemplated or executed 
proceduie 

N 4 Voluntceiiiig to be chanraan or a meinbei oi a committee 
N 5 CiiLicizing work by bringing out good points oi by olleiing suggestions 
Lor improvement 

X5 Voluntceiing in cmeigenties for extia work winch will be lot the good ol 
the group 

P3 Not being couiteous when speaking to othcis 
C 3 Ikelusmg to help otheis when help is neiessaiy 
R3 Not holding onesell lesponsihle to oiheis loi tondutt 

CiiLAiivL Work or Consiruc uon Pluious 

N 3 Suggesting advantages oi disadvantages ol piocedure 
N 5 CiiLici/mg work by bringing out good points or by ollering suggestions 
for improvement 

N 6 Asking questions oi other childien in order to undeistand their reports 
moie hilly 


I ibid , pp 3H2 3H I 
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N 7 Asking the teacher lor help when the work is not understood 
N 8 Showing evidences of leadership in group woik 
NQ Cairying out an oiiginal idea in ait, constiuction woik, oi exnenment d 
work (Onginal here means oiigmal to die child) 

C 1 hossing others in die group 

C2 hCiibinng actions which mihrfeie with cairying loivvard the pm poses o£ 
the gioup 

C 3 Reiusing to help others when help is necessary 

Directed Study or Research Periods 

The trait-actions used for this type of lesson were identical with those listed 
under Work Period 


Betore-School Periods 

Mornings 

It. 1 Not perfoiming assigned or selected maintenance duties 
H4 Not lettuning books, tools, and inateiials clean .and undamaged 
X4 Engaging in voluntary work for the class aftei school oi on Saturday 
H 3 Not keeping a clean, oidcrly locker 
W 1 Not using spaie time wisely at the beginning of a session 
W 5 Not being prompt in getting mateiials, in organizing them for woik, and 
in getting staited 

Noon periods 

R 1 Not performing the assigned or selected maintenance duties 
H 1 Not keeping books and materials neatly arianged m desks 
W 1 Not using spare time wisely at die beginning of a session 
W 5 Not being prompt in getting materials, in organizing them for work, and 
m getting started 

Evaluating study skills. Much progress has been made recently m pro¬ 
viding measures of the various study skdls Some o£ the leading tests aie 
including material measuimg the vaiious study skills Excelpts horn the 
Progicssive Achievement Test® aie illustrative 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 

CIIAT>TrRS I'AGTS 

1 How Man Conquered the Wilderness . I 

2 Poultry and Eggs . . 19 

3 Transportation 43 

4 Why We Need Food . ■ 59 

5 The Nations of the Earth 71 

6 CoMMUNICAlION 

7. Why the World Works , . • 190 


5 On what does "Transportation” begin? - ® 

6 Which of these stones is on page 88? 

1 Poultry and Eggs 

2 Coinniunicatioii 

3 Tiansiroitation 

7 The mateiial on page 40 is part of what chapter? -^ 

s Ernest W Tiegs and Willis W ClaiU, Progressive Achievement Tests-Elementary 
Eatteiy (Los Angeles, California Test Bmeau, 1937, 1943. 1949) 
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inaierial, the Caliloinia Tcit of Mental Maturity yields an IQ much dosei 
to the Binct IQ foi poor icadets than do othci group tests Thus it is an 
invaluable instiumcnt in studying lemcdial leading cases 

Anothei iiscliil instiumcnt in studying icmedial leading cases is the 
Diiircll-Sullivan Reading Tests oi Capacity and Achievement ” The 
Test ol Capacity tests the ability of the child to iindeistand the ideas and 
concepts involved thioiigh the use ol iion-veilial mateiial, the Test of 
Achievement measures the ability ol the child to undeistand the same 
ideas wlien piescnt in wiiLtcn ioini Thus, a disciepancy between the two 
scoies, where the achievement test is the lowei, indicates that a child has 
a real leading difficulty 

Evaluating behavioi and emotional development Attempts are being 
made to aiiive at a valid means of describing bchavioi ol boys and girls 
At fust such a task appeals simple Ccitain dilliculties become appaient 
when one studies the pioblem 

A good desciiption would (1) have the same meaning loi otheis that it 
did lot the obseivcr, (2) reveal kinds of bchavioi which aie significant, 
(3) piovide a basis lor planning a piogiain ol impioving the condition 
found 

Vaiious lating scales have been widely used loi Lius pm pose. The most 
common and £rcc[uenLly used method is the mat king system, usually a 
five-point scale with a list of school .subjects aiid/oi tiaits Refinements 
of tins pioceduic include many rating stales 

One of the best known lating scales foi use with clemcnLaly pupils is 
the Haggarty-Wickman-Olson Behavior Rating Scale The teacher is 
icqtnied to late e<ich pupil on thnty-fivc bchavioi tiaits Another attempt 
to icfine dcsciiiiLions ol bchavioi was made in connection with the 
PEA Study’” After many conlcienccs and considetable experimenta¬ 
tion, they piodueed a iccotd card which gave a list ol some eleven chai- 
acteiistics with desciiptions ol bchavioi undci each characteristic The 
teacher in using the iccoid would indicate the bchavioi of the child. Two 
examples from the scale aic as follows 

Resj}on.'<jbility-Dependaliihty Type 

Responsible .incl Rcscmiccliil Claines tlncmgli wliatevei is imcleiL.iken, 
and also shows iniiiative and vcisalilily m accomplishing and enlaigmg 
upon uriderLak.ings 1 

CoiiscieiiLioiis Complelcs withoiu cxlci iial compulsion wh,itcvci is as¬ 
signed, but IS unlikely to enlaige llie scope of Ins assignments 2 

Genei.illy Dependable Usually cairics ihiougli iiiidcriakings, self-assumed 
or assigned by others, requiimg only occasional lemindcr oi compulsion 3A 

IT By Donald D Diuiell .nnl Iltlen BUni Sullivan, published by VVoild Book Com 
pany, Yonkeis on Hudson, N Y , 1937 

inAVoild Book Company, Yoiikeis-on-Hndson. New \oik, 1930 

11 Eugene R SmiLh, Ralph W Tylei, and Llic Evalualion SlalT, Appimsing anti 
Rcxoiding Slndnil Pxigwts (New Yoik, H.iipei Biothcis, 1912), pp 177-178 
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Responsibihly-Depe7idnbilHy (Continued) 

Selectively DepencLiblc Shorn high penislence in imcleitakings in which 

XU'cE •" “'I ”">■■■ 

UnTdiAhie Gan be relied upon to complete undertakings only when tl.ev 
are oJ moderate cluiaLion oi difficulty and then only with much pioddinl 
and supervision i » 

Irresponsible Cannot be relied upon to complete any undenakmtr even 
when constantly piodded and guided 


Gh3 

Type 

4 

5 


* * 


* 


Creaiiveneis and Imagination 

General Approaches whatever he does with active imagination and tnfi¬ 
nality so that he contributes something that is Ins own ^ \j 

Specific Makes distinctly original and significant contributions in one oi 
more fields 

Promising Shows a degree ol cieativeness that indicates the likelihood o£ 
valuable original coiitiibution m some field, although the coiitiibuuons 
already made have not pioved to be paiticuUrly significant 2 

Limited. Shows the desne to contribute Ins own thinking and CKpressum 
to situations, but his degree of imagination and originality is not in 
gencial high enough to have much influence on his accumphshmeuts 3 
Imitative Makes, little or no creative contributions, yet shows sulficieiu 
unagiuation to see the implications in the ciealion of others and to make 
use ol their ideas oi accomplishments. 4 

Unimaginative Has given practically no evidence of originality oi crea- 
tivencss in imagination oi action 5 


This scale has many ideas lor a school faculty which wislies to develop 
compaiable mateiial The value of the development oi such a scale hy 
the faculty is in terms ol tlicir impiovement in analyzing the behavioi of 
individual cliildicn It will not he m the finished pioduct ol a scale wliicli 
they can use in their school 

Another scale lor the lating of behavioi and attitudes is the Winnetka 
Scale lor RuUng School Behavior and Attitudes This scale consists of 
five traits with three beliaviois listed tinder each trait The five tuuts aie 
Coopeiatxon, Social Consciousness, Emotional Adjustment, Lcadeislup, 
Responsibility. A sample of the three behaviois is given £oi Emotional 
Adjustment 

V Emotional Lone in school 

VI When there is a chance to go to adults for help or approval 
VII When laced with failure 


Each oi the tliii teen behaviors has from five to seven alternates which 
the teacher is to check The number following the choice is the decile 
latmg. One difficulty is that many of the items fail to diffeientiate between 
pupils The example dealing with emotional tone shows piactically no 

Dorothy Van Alstyne and the Wiimetka Public School paculiy (Wmnetka, lllhioh, 
Wmnetka tducational Pies;., 1937) 
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are twelve sub-tests divided between self- and social adjuslmcnt in the 
following manner 

Self-Adjvitmenl (Based on feelings of personal security) 

A Self reliance 
B Sense ot peisonal worth 
C Sense of personal fiecdom 
D reeling oi belonging 
E Eieedom fiom withdiawing tendencies 
F Freedom from neivous symptoms 

Social Adjustment (Based on feelings of social security) 

A Social standarcls 
B Social skills 

C Freedom Iioin anti-social tendencies 
D Family relations 
E School relations 
F CommiintLY relations 

The test is a good institiment for obtaining the reactions of boys and 
girls The nouns aie in pciccntiles which will enable the teacher to select 
those pupils who seem to have piobleins The use of the test should do 
much to focus the tcacheis’ attention on ccitain }ihases of adjustment of 
which only a lew arc conscious It provides a beginning point, not final 
answers. 

Such tests aie valuable lor a suivey ol a class or a school They help to 
quicltly locate cases which should be given lurtbei study In many situa¬ 
tions It IS very difficult for the tcachci to locate children who are having 
problems of personal adjustment, and many, many times these jiroblems 
ol jicrsonal adjustment do not exhibit themselves in inter jiretable behav¬ 
ior in classroom situations Such mventoiies should be iollowcd by a 
further study oi the cases indicaiing problems In no sense is the test 
result the final or conclusive answei, it is merely a signpost which may 
point the way 

The obscivation ol behavior and the reactions ol the pupils obtained 
through inventories are separate data The first is the intcrpielation ol 
overt bchavioi and the latter is an indication by the pujnl of how he 
feels about situations Each is inipoitanL and each contributes to a gieatei 
understanding ol the child 

P)ojective methods of personality diagnosis A clinician has several 
methods of determining pcisonaliLy diniculucs without the child’s realiz¬ 
ing that he has “given hiinscll away ’’ The best known ol these jiiojcctive 
tcchnicjucs IS the Rorschach Test This test consists of a number of 
ink blots to which the child responds by telling what he secs in them 
Reactions may range Ironi meager enuineiation to involved dcscuption 
and beyond The interpretation is made by the clinician administering 

KlopCei and D M Kelly, 1 he Rorschach Technique (Yonkeis, N Y, Woild 
Book Company, 194S) 
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the test and m many ways is most subjective The test rn. i u 

such, 1 doe. make a real cono.but.on many case. Other pm,”c ,™ 
melhods include i„cu,re p.o,ocuon.i Tlie best knot™ ol these ,s the 
Mu.ray rhcmauc Apperception Test Other tesu. mdude word a „c a 
non, voice analysis, analysis ol pamiing, and play a„a,ys„ The be”, 
known ot these ,s undoubtedly play analysis This is apphcahle for only 
the very young child, though attempts have been maJe in sociodiami 
on uppei levels to reveal somewhat the same kind of thin^^ that is revealed 
with younger childmn m play situations Analysis of pamtmgs and analy¬ 
sis of voice again oiler leads to the specialist, but are of little value to the 
inexperienced One should know that such techniques exist and that thev 
arc gradually being impioved by the expcits ^ 

Sociometiic tethniqups The role the individual plays m the social 
group IS highly significant Many tunes, of course, the teacher can deter¬ 
mine this idle by obseivation Howevei, such observation is apt to be 
spotty, and the conclusions amved at cannot he later verified One of the 
best methods of obtaining information on the idle of the individual m 
his gioup IS through the use of the sociogram This technique has been 
described m considerable detail m Chapter 3 Individual teachers will 
find It most profitable in oidcr to get better acquainted with each indi¬ 
vidual in hci class A faculty will find that the use of a sociogram will 
prove an excellent device for pointing out direction in studying individ¬ 
ual cases. Tcaclieis, once thcii attention is focused on isolates in the 
group, can ptovide many expeiicnces which will help individuals over 
come this isolation It would piovc a worthwhile expeiiment m any fac¬ 
ulty to make a sociogiam at the beginning ol the semestei Then specific 
experiences shoukl be piovided which would encouiage bettei social 
relations among the members oi the group A sociogram should then be 
woiked out again at the end of the semester to tiy to determine what 
actual progiess had been made 

Other sociometric techniques include tire “guess who” test, or Identifi¬ 
cation Sheet, and an acceptance scale These give each child's evaluation 
or reaction to other children m the room They aie valuable m undei- 
stanchng the ihild making the rating, the child rated, and the relation¬ 
ship between them 

Most ol the attention in measuiemcnt has been directed toward the 
achievement of the individual This technique offers a chffeienL approach, 
which IS woith exploring in any sdrool attempting to get moie intei- 
group action. 


27 Hcniy A Murray, Explorations of Personality (New York, Oxford Univeisity 
Preis, 1938) 
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1 An effort has been made Lo improve teachei-pupil iclationslnps The 
study and discussion of pupil adjustment has helped crystallize among the 
faculty a feeling of friendliness, an understanding, and a happici relationship 
between teachers and pupils 

2 Teachers have become more alert and more skilful in discovering causes 
of maladjustment in children 

3 The health of the pupils has been watched moie carefully than evci before 
A few pupils have attended school only half days until nervous conditions were 
improved 

4. Home visits have increased Through this closci contact, parents and 
teachers have worked toward the same educational objectives 

5 The parent teacher association has been active in cit dilating pertinent 
magazines and other valuable leading mateiial among jraients 

6 Special help has been given to pupils tvtth reading diHiculties Diagnostic 
tests have been given to determine sjrecific deficiencies and to atd in selecting 
material for remedial work 

7 Careful selection of children for admission to the fust giade has helped to 
prevent maladjustment resulting from failtiie to learn to read within a reason¬ 
able time 

8 Materials of instruction have been selected more carefully than befoie 
Teachers have aimed Lo use interesting material wiitten at the leading level 
of the pupils 

9 Leadership has been developed m the physical education or game periods 
The "squad leader" system is used 

10 SjDccial recreational ojiportumties have been piovided £oi children after 
school hours and on Saturdays 

11 Tests of intelligence, athicvcmeiit, and personahly .idjustmcnt, togethei 
with conferences and observation, have helped to deteimine the natuie, extent, 
and causes of existing maladjustments 

12 Doctors, nurses, social woikers, and psychiatrists have Iteeii asked to help 
tn diagnosing pupil dilficullies and in jilanning lemcdial ticatnient for them 

Another study used the CaliLotnia Test ol Personality and special atten¬ 
tion was given the twenty-three students, and at the end oi two yeais 
distinct impiovement was noted on a retest Wheie teachers have be¬ 
come more interested in undeistanding children, improvement in the 
adjustment of the children can be expected 

IV CUMULATIVE RECORDS 

Present records. Acceptance as a ciiierion of evaluation that the child's 
progress must be measured in iciiiis ol his own giowth lequires a cumu¬ 
lative record Tins record beginning when he enlcis school should follow 
him as long as he is m an educational institution In actual piacticc an 
increasing numbei ol schools aic using some form ol a peimaneiit record 
\vhich follows the child at least ihiough the clementaiy school 

Though the keeping ol the lecord has become an accepted practice, 

32Chailes D Hoiy, Elizabeth Alden and Madeline Sinimondb, "Classioom Teachers 
Improve the Personality Adjustment of Then Pupils," Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol 38, Scptcmliei, 1914, pp 1-8 
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there aie still many cUffeicnces ol opinion as to what should m on the 
lecord. The piincipai items included m the reports of some o£ the better 
mown school systems aic listed in Table XXIII The results of this study 
by Segel aic in many ways encouiaging In addition to the loutme type 
of iLcmb moie than half of the schools kept lecords of family background 
intelligence, and achievement test lesults, social and character ratings’, 
and the health lecord, Yet these recoids, if kept adequately, aie a long 
way from giving a laiily complete and continuous picture of a pupil 
The list of tiaits to be rated furnish an idea of the variety of virtues 
school people consider important Out of 220 diffeient recoids, Segel 
found 103 dilleicnt tiaits For the most frequently listed items, see Table 
XXIV, page 073 Evidence that the attitude of school people is changing 
is shown by “Coopciation’' heading the list and “Obedience” fifteenth 
in the list That lepiesents a vital change in American education 


TABLE XXIII 

Fulquincy or Occuuiuncl in Piuclntagls qi. Each Item on Sclegtid Cumula-tivi 

Ri CORDS Studied * 


Item 

Elementary 
(113 lecords) 

1 Scliol.itship (in.uks) 

96 

2 School piogicss 

90 

3 Ancnd ince 

86 

I Social and chai.ictoi i.Uings 

73 

5 EiiLi.uice and wUhdi.nv'al 

71 

0 Home conditions and lainily history 

70 

7 Health 

65 

8 Inlelhgcnce test results 

58 

9 Space foi notes 

58 

10 Achievement-Lest lesults . . 

51 

11, Residence iceoid 

38 

12 Extiacuiiieiilai activities 

19 

13 Vocational .incl educ.uional plans 

17 

14 College oi vocation euueied aftei leaving^ school 

15 

15 Special abiliLies 

14 

16 PhoLogiapli 

7 

17 OuL-oi-school cinplo)meiit 

5 


* AdapLcd from David ScrcI, Nalure anti Use oi the Cwnnlo-Uve Rscordt Office of Education, Bulletin, 
1938, No 3 (WnshinKlon, D C, Govcinnient Fruiting Office, 1938), p 6 


Possible records Some idea of the complexity of an adequate system of 
cumulative iccords can be obtained fiom the suggestions of Diedeiich 
In his discussion he points out that the list is "intended to present alterna¬ 
tive possibilities among which schools may choose, and to illustrate the 
richness and vaiicty of types of evidence which are available for the evalu¬ 
ation of even the more intangible outcomes of piogiessive education if 
aa Paul Diedench, '•Evaluation Recoids," Educational Method, Vol 15, May, 19%. 

pp 
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schools aic willing Lo develop, collctc, and intcipict them” He suggests 
that an ideal system ol individual letolds Would contain 

1 Petsonal [)atleni of gonh "Since the school exists, in some ineasme, to 
Jiclp achieve the finals he (the pupil) sets Joi him.scll .uid to lead him to formu¬ 
late evei cleaiei, naoie consistent, moic attainable, ,11111 mnie socially v.iluable 
goals, it is important to asccitain what these goals arc and Lo record piogress 
tcnv.ird them This requires a carerully planned conrcicnte technique in winch 
the counselor discusses wnth the pupil such aieas of goals as his lilc work, school 
work, school life, home and friends, sports, hobbies, the arts, reading, and other 
recicational activities” 'Ihe pupil is to write out at intervals of perhaps a week 
01 a month the goals in which he is interested and his success nr attaining them 

2 RecoiPs of significant expeiicnccs To be written out by pupil at iiiegulai 
intervals 

g Reading leroids A record of the free leading which is a good index of 
intellectual maturity Must be inteipretccl on basis of type and ciii.uitity of 
material 

4 Recoids of cnltwal expruence Attendance at plays, concciLs, hstenuig 
periods on ladio, etc 

5 Recoup of creative expiession Dicclciich is not certain about the way in 
which this should be repoited I-Ie recommends that tcacheis experiment He 
suggests that some common elements might be Names of pupil and teachei, the 
date, the name, title 01 subject of the cieative pioduct, the medium 01 mateiials, 
the approximate nunibci of liouis ol woik lepiescntccl, statement by the pupil 
ol the purpose ot centi.d iclc.i of his pioduct, rvh.iL he le.irnecl nr cieating it, 
and how successlul it was in achieving Ins purposes An inteipiet.ition by the 
teachei should be included 

b Anecdotal lecouh of pupils, and interpiet.ition by the teacher 

7 Records of confeicnees 

8 Record of excuses and explanations 

d Recoul of tests and examinations, with ,111 inteipiet.ition by the teachei 

10 Health and family history 

11 Oial English diagnosis A diagnosis of the pupil’s pionnnciation, emm 
ciation, quality of voice, diction, usage, force, etc , rvithout knowledge of pupil 
To be used in subscejuent work 

12 Minutes of student affans 

13 Personality latings and descuptwns 

14 Qiiestionnaires These include all interest and personal cpiestionnaiies 
pupils are asked to till in Should be intcrpieted and filed m the jrupil's foldei 

15 Recoids of couises and activities 

16 Administ!ative lecoids 

Most of Lire records, as can be seen from tcacling the list, icciune that 
interpretations be made by the Leacheis As Scgel poruLs out, "Its success 
depends in the last analysis mainly upon the ability oi these pcisons to 
interpiet ” There is no substitute "Lhat's just as good” foi a teacher who 
knows and understands children Such knowledge can not be obtained 
without also knowing the parents and getting then understanding of 
their chilclien 


I* This list IS an adaptalion of Djedeiich's suggesiums wlncb appealed m Segel, of/ 
cii , pp 22-23, 
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Mini ION m 


table XXIV 


Characilr and Sociai 
Ri roHD Forms * 


Traits in CuMULjinvr 


Ti ait 

Numbei of rimes 
Mentioned 

Coopeialto*’ 

%) 

I c.uleiship 

9r) 

Peisonal appeal.nice 

2T 

Inchistry 

23 

Imti.itive 

21 

Honesty 

19 

Coin tesy 

19 

Reliability 

18 

Ilepeiid ibihty 

IG 

Self contiol 

n 

hlFoit 

13 

ConcUict 

13 

Acctiiacj 

12 

Piinctuahty 

11 

Obedience 

10 


'Adapted from hiKCl, np nl , pp 12-13 


A ichool cU'veloinnfj; <i lecoicl system would find it profitable to study 
caicfully the Ainciican Covncil on Education Cumulative Record Caid'^'' 
and the Cahfoinui Cumulative Guidance Recoid foi Elementary 
Schools The lattci is most comprehensive It consists of a basic folder 
coveiing itlciiLificaLion, home environment, personality development, and 
sdiool cxpcuences. Theic aie supplemental caids on health and physical 
development, tuiiiculai cxpeiicnces, and adjustment factors. 

In an cvei incieasing extent the elementary school is going to have 
records which help inteipiet the various phases of the individual’s devel¬ 
opment as he pi ogiesses thiough school Much experimentation is needed 
befoie the most valuable items can be determined The largest job is 
helping ouiselves as teacheis to understand better the significance of 
diildien’s bchavioi. 


V LSSI'NTIAL M.EMFNIS IN AN ADEQUATE EVALUATION PROGRAM®’ 

Planning the evaluation program. A school should have a continuous 
piogiam oL evaluation in piogiess This piogiam should involve the con¬ 
stant accmiuilatioii ol evidence of the extent to which individuals aie 

One c.ucl foi gi adcs one to Lhiec and one Eoi grades four to six Published by the 
Aineucan Council on FcUicalion, Washinglon, D G, 19IG. 1914 
30 Published by A C.iilisle and Co, 135 Post St, San Fiancisco. Galifoima, 1911 
’’This section is pai Li.illy an ad.iplation of the aiticle by one o£ the authors, J 
Miiriay Lee, ‘Essenii.il Elements of an Adequate Testing Piogiam," {,i\feenih Yeathook 
of the Depaitincnt of Elcnientaiy School Piincipals (Washington, D, C, N.ilion.il 
I'.thication Association. ]9‘i7). pp. Ih5-169, 
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showing development in the attainment ot the objectives of the school 
The evidence may be in tcims oi Lest lesults, ol woik which the pupil has 
accomplished, and of obscivations and dcsciiptions oi bchavioi as re¬ 
corded by the teachers 

One ol the first considciations in an evaluation jnogiani is to be suie 
that the measures aie to be used A common clifiitulty is that schools give 
a lot ol tests and then nevci make use of the lesults This dilhcuhy can 
be ovcicorae if the measures ol tests aic selected in teims ot the uses which 
are to be made of the results 

The second important consideiation is to be ceiLain that lesults are 
used foi the impiovement of instiuction Too oi ten a testing progiam 
does more damage than good Compate the ellccts oi two types ot testing 
programs In one case, icsts oi lacts and skills weie given at the end of 
the year by a state dcpaitment ol education In the other case tests ol 
skills weie given at the beginning oi the yeai, and weie selected by the 
local school authorities The Inst procedure resulted in cramming by the 
pupils and in much eheating on the pait ol leacheis In the system that 
gave tests at the beginning of the year, the teacheis were vitally inteiested 
in analyzing the needs of each pupil Thctc was no lading that the 
teacher was being judged, the attention of cvciyonc was focused upon the 
needs of the child Othci improper uses of tests include the practice of 
maiking only on the basis of lest icsults, ot piomoLing only on the basis 
of test results, of using one or two measures to diagnose a pupil, and of 
lating teachers on the test icsults o( their pupils 

The third essential is to be sure that the implications ol the lesults 
are undeistood and that the necessary follow-up woik is done Many of 
the schoof research departments in large cities aic doing an excellent job 
in this regaid Most ol the responsibility, liowcvei, must be caiiied by 
the piincipal and the tcachci woiking together There arc a numbei ol 
devices lor iacilitating follow-up work, such as ioims for icportmg the 
results ol such woik to the principal, the listing of pupils who are veiy 
poor in achievement, individual conlcicnces with teachers, leports on 
remedial piocedures used, and retesting to detcimine growth Some de 
vices aie clfectivc in some schools, and some in otheis 

As just meUcated, the ellectivencss of any evaluation piogiam depends 
upon cooperation hclwccii piincipal and icachei They must make stuc 
that (1) the uses ol the evaluation insliuments aie caielully planned, (2) 
the measuicmcnts selected will iuiiiish information which can be used 
to impiove the learning ol cluldien, (8) they aie given at the piopcr time, 
and (4) an adeejuate piograin ol follow-up woik is earned on 

A suggested program of evaluation Most schools need to develop a 
program that is usable It would be very difficult to use all the measuring 
instruments a school should use, each year Theie are two alternatives 

issioi a. description o£ such woik, see J Miiiray Lee. A Guide to Mcasui ciiient in 
Secondary Schooh (New York, Applcton-Cenlmy-Cioris, Tnc , 1936), Ch XI, 
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All mcasmes can be given Lo ceuam clnklicn each year, or ceitam meas- 
iiies can be gi\cn 1.0 all tlnldien each yea'i 

The first plan might give all the measures to the fust-, thud- and sixth 
giade childicn each yeai, 01 some measiues to the fust giadc. some to the 
second giade. etc I he second plan might include the giving ol intelli¬ 
gence tests one year, pcisonality tests one yeai, and othei measures a 
thud yeai Each has its advantages 
The iollowing plan is a modilication ol the two 


hack yeai 

Reading leadiness in guide one 
Intelligence tests 111 grades two, foui, and six 
Reading tests 111 each giade in October 
Unit tests by the tc.uheis 

Development by teaclieis oL one technique ol measuring some objective (see 

Collection oL evidences of dei clopnient 
Sociogranis in each guide, five and above 
Even yeais 

Apeisonality test in guides tor which available 
Auiting ol die pupil liy the teadiei 
Odd yeai j 

Language and aiitlimetic tests 
Health exaniin.Uion 


The advantages cil the suggested plan are that (1) it does not overload 
any one ycat, (2) it pi ovules loi iccoicls horn all guides at the same time 
[01 all lac lots except intelhgcnce, (3) it piovides a continuous study pro 
giain lot the teacheis, and (4) it piovides ioi a continuous evaluation of 
the development ol the child and also ol the school’s piogiam Each 
school should develop <i plan most suited to its needs 
Class diagnosis Obtaiiiiiig a diagnostic picttne of a class is important 
when tests aie given '1 he usual technique is to make a Irequency table 
ol the icsults Cioin which the median and the range of scores are quickly 
cleteimmcd Thus a sixth giade class may show a distiibution on a lead¬ 
ing test ol 2 on the 10th giade level, 3 on the 9th grade, 5. 8th grade, 3, 
7th grade, 8, (ilh giatlc, 7, Itli grade, 2, 4th giade, and 1 on the 3id grade 
level Such niLoriuatuni allows a teacher to gioup hei class in reading and 
provide niateiials suited kn the level of each gioup 
It does not go hit c nough. One should know whether the individual 
pupils aic leading on a level eipuvalenl lo then mental age. A compan 
son oL the leading age wuh the mental age will piovide such infoimation 
Two cases luchcatc ihc need ol such daia Maiy and Joan weie both read¬ 
ing on the liLth-giacle level, but Maiy had a mental age equivalent to the 
eighth giade and Joan an M A equivalent to the fouith grade. Obviously 
Maiy needed considcuible help to improve hei reading Joans leading 
was good and she needed ma Lei nil on her level 
Achievement test data needs Lo be related to the age and the I Q of 
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the pupil This can be clone foi a class and is vciy valuable lor both 
the teacher and the principal 

One easy method is to piepaie a chart similar to the one in Fig 3 which 
1 elates achievement test data to age foi each pupil Each pupil can be 
plotted in the pioper scjuaie by inilials with his IQ in a ciicle One side 
of the chart leprcsents chronological age, the other side icpiescnts cdiica 
tional grade placement Each side is divided into thicc divisions, making 
nine squares in which to distiibute the pupils' iccoids Each scpiaic is 
numbered, and undeineath the chait is an intcipictation ol the educa¬ 
tional needs of the pupils who aie located in each squaic, 

There is one difhculty and that is in cleternunmg what is above grade, 
at grade, and below glade In this system thq achievement tests weie given 
at the end of the second month of school iL was aibitiaiily decided to 
include a span fiom seven months below to eight months above as being 
at grade This distance mcludcd a span oi thiec hali-gradcs, the halt- 
grade below, the ptesenL halL-giade, and the half-giade above The pupils 
m the Ingh-seventh grade would be considcicd as being at giadc if then 
scores weie equivalent to the low-seventh, the high-scvcnth, and the low- 
eighth grades This span is lathcr wide, but theic is all the moic reason 
for studying the pupils who do not score in the “at giaclc” and "at age" 
squaie 

The next step was to study the pupils who did not iall m square five, 
In making this study, the 231'pil's achievement in each subject was care 
fully scrutinized, the pupil’s case discussed with his teacher, his I Q con 
siclered, and, where necessary, the pupil or his parents or both weie 
consulted. 

Diagnosis of learning difficulties can be i datively simple or very com¬ 
plex One pupil may not be able to carry coriectly Anothci may have 
difficulty in language aits that is a combination of a vaiicty of lactois 
(See Section XVII in Language Experiences ) Obviously, one teacher can 
not be expert m all lines In some schools each meinbei ol the faculty is 
specializing in a certain jihase of the progiam One thus becomes a re- 
soui ce person for the staff and at the same time has the advantage of 
having many other resource ^leoplc to consult 

There aie three ways in which the teacher can detect difficulties. These 
are obscivation of the pupil’s altcnlion, analysis of written woik and of 
oral responses The work habits ol a pupil can easily be discovered by 
watching him toi some iieriod ol time without the pupil’s being conscious 
that he is under obseivaCion In most cases it is possible foi the tcachei 
to make an analysis of the pupil’s written work and discover the difficul¬ 
ties he IS having In some cases it is impossible to tell what the pujiil did 
or was thinking from his answer or reply, in which cases tjucstiomng the 
pupil Will piobably leveal the difhculty So many times individual diag 
nosis and the coirection oi the pupil’s errors are productive of such large 
returns, it is surprising it is not done more often 
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The case ol T S discussed on page 476 is an excellent example of 
piofitablc xeuun on diagnostic work The plea is not foi more teaching 
but lathei daencd trachmg^ especially in subjects involving skills The 
puipose oi the school is to educate individuals, hence it should follow 
that we should teach individuals We can profitably spend moie time 
teaming the student sa that we can teach him.^^ 


Glass Diagnosis Sheet 

Name Sc hool Gradi 

To be filled out m tnplicate. one foi the teacher, pi.ncipal, and Research Department 
Make a sepauUe labiilalum dice! fn, each half giade Driemons -Make one tally mark 
m the proper scpiaic lot each pupil ' 

Ac HU VI Ml N r MroiAN 



Belozu Gtade 
\ 

1 

1 

At Grade 

1 

1 

1 

Above Glade 
1 

1 

1 


1 

2 

3 1 

Ovei Age - 

10(1 

49 

2 1 


9% 

4 % 

10 

0^ 

A 

1 

5 . 

6 

G At Agr - 

382 

492 

85 

I 

31% 

40% 

7% 


7 

8 

9 

Under Age _ 

22 

51 

31 


2% 

4% 

3% 


Fic 3 


Intel pietahon of the Chait 

G's are dorrig the wolk that they should for therr age If they are mudi above 
average itren tally tlrey shoirld be clotng better 
2’s are doing die woik of the grade but aie over age If they are average 01 
above mentally they should be doing bettei work 
8'h aic doing the ivoik of the grade but are too young If such pupils aie 
above aveiage mentally they arc probably well placed 

I's are not doing llie work of the giade and are too old for the grade If they 
are below average meiitLilly the piogiain should be adjusted to their needs 
If average ot above' they should be studied carefully and stimulated to do 
bettei woik 

4’s are not doing tire work ol the grade but are at age If they are below average 
mentally the piogiam sbordcl be adjusted to their needs If average or above they 
should he made to bung their work up to grade 
7’s are not doing the woik of the grade and are too young They have probably 

3»Tlie pievioris two paiagraphs arc adapted from J Mui ray Lee, A Guide ta 
Measinpinent in Sccondaiy Schools (New Yoik, Appleton-Ccntiiiy Crofts, Inc, 

PP 292-294 
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been advanced too rapidly If they aie avciage or below nientally they are 
definitely too iar advanced If above average they may be able to do the woik 

S's are doing the woik ol an advanced giaclc and are loo old for the grade in 
which they arc They should be pushed with a view to advancement wlieie 
advisable 

6's arc doing the woik of an advanced grade but are at age I heir work 
should be enriched wherever possible 

t)'s arc doing the work of an advanced grade and are too young for their 
present grade A veiy definite eniichinent program should be followed for these 
pupils 

Note It will help it, foi yoiii own lecoul, yon nnmbei each pujiil and put lus 
number down in the squaie This will idcnlily the pupils in each square 

The function of tests The use of pencil-ancl-papcr tests occupies such 
an impoitant pait of the evaluation piogram ol the modem elementary 
school that a bnci summarization of their iunction is necessary Measuie- 
ment should be thought of as a tool to be used loi the improvement of 
instruction Many oi the educational ciimcs which have been committed 
in the past thiity years have been caused by a wrong concept of the pm- 
pose of measurement As a result, scveial years ago many of the so-called 
progressive schools laiscd a hue and cry against tests, they wished to 
eliminate such msuiimcnts bom the educational piogram Today it is 
interesting to find the most progicssivc schools among those which did 
the most to develop new insLiumcnLs of measuicmenL •*" Now, more than 
ever before, teachers and piincipals are making cflcctive use of tests in 
improving the learning of chilchcn 

Much ciiticism has been diiected against standardized tests for not 
measuring the outcomes in which the modem elementary school is mtci 
ested Certainly that cuticism is well directed against many of the stand¬ 
ardized tests available to-day, but not against all of them Standardized 
tests which measure merely a knowledge of lads in literature, histoiy, oi 
geography were constiucted for an elementary school whose central pui- 
pose was the mastery of a given body ol subject-matter There is no moie 
reason for using such tests to-day than there is for using books which 
were wiitten for that type of school. 

One phase of the evaluation piogram requires knowing to what extent 
the child has mastered the basic tools of learning, such as reading, anth 
metic processes, and the use of hinguagc It is <ilso netessaj'y to know how 
well children understand and can use important lac ts and concepts in 
elementary science and the social studies Tests which measure such 
abilities aie of great value to the clcmcnlaiy tcachci Several batteries of 
tests have been constiucted foi mcasuimg the basic tools of learning,'*^ 

10 See Ralph W Tylci, Defining^ and Measuring Objectives of Piogiessive Educa 
tioti,” Educational Jiecojcl SupplemenL, No 9, jAniieiiy, 193G, pp 78-85 

Such as the Ptogrcssive Achievement Tests, published by the CahCoinui Test 
hiueau, Los Angeles, the Unit Scales of Atiainnienl, published by the Educational 
Test Bureau, Minneapolis, and the Modern School Achievement Tests, published by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
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and a number ol publisheas handle separate tests' that aie of value Thus, 
as mstiucLional methods have changed, a coirespondmg change has 
occiuied in the types of tests being developed The best tests to-day meas¬ 
ure much mote than the mere ability to lecall specific items of subject- 
matter 

Types of tests and their uses in the classroom. Although tests aie not 
geneial cure-alls, they ran be put to several profitable uses in the class- 
loom The lollowing paiagiaphs review some of the ways m which 
teachers can make use of test results These uses aie classified undei these 
types of measures, as iollows (1) tests of capacity or intelligence, (2) stand- 
aidized tests ol educational achievement, (3) teacher-made tests of achieve¬ 
ment. (4) measuies of jreisonality development, and (5) measures of 
development thiough performance 

Tests of capacity oi intelligence Boys and girls are complex human 
beings The more wc know about them as individuals the betlei we aie 
able to plan an educational program suited to their individual needs 
Tests of capacity or intelligence furnish one very important measure of 
these needs We now rccogm/e that these tests do not tell the whole story 
of a child’s potentmlities, but if his pioblems are to be undeistood, such 
a measure cannot be omitted 

The past few ycais has seen a gieat impiovcment in such tests Theie 
aie now available icacUug-ieadmess tests to piedict success m flrst-giade 
leading, special aptitude tests to pi edict success m art, music, algebra, 
geometiy, and a number of other fields These newer types of tests enable 
us to know much moic about a child’s capacities than did the traditional 
intelligence test 

A teachei can use such measures to 

1 Provide a diagnostic evaluation of the mental abilities of each child 

2 Interpret learning difficulties m the light of pupil abilities 

3 Identify outstanding pupils of either high or low ability who need special 
educational procedures 

4 Analyze individual problem cases, such as failing pupils, disciplinary 
problems, and personality difficulties 

5. Understand the general mental level of the class as a guide m the selection 
of instiuttional in.itciials and experiences 

Stanclai chzed tests of educational achievement Requirements of modern 
uiiitof-work pragiams clcinand that tcachei-made tests and standardized 
tests supplement one anothei Neither type is comjilete in and of itself. 
Moreover, then diffcicnccs in puipose should be clearly understood by 
teacheis The standardized achievement test can furnish a much inoie 
compiclicnsive measure of abilities and skills than can teachcr-con- 
siuictcd tests On the other hand, to measure the specific undei standings 
that were the aim ol a given unit of study, and the clefiiiite mfoimational 
inateiials that were taught in that unit, is cleaily the function of teacher 
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made tests It is to this aspect of measurement that the teachei should 
devote hci time and cffoit in test constiaction 

Most standaidi/ed tests which the teachei is likely to use yield a diag¬ 
nostic piofile that piovidcs an analysis oi the abilities ol each individual 
pupil They also have comparable noims ioi the various abilities All this 
infoimation makes it possible loi the teacher to utili/c the icsults in the 
impiovcment of her instiuctional piogiam .She tan use standardiied 
achievement tests to 

1 Discover the difliculties and shortages of each child m the skills which aie 
essential for success in pupil activities 

2 Obtain a nieasme of each child’s skills m such fields as reading vocabnlaiy, 
reading corapiehcnsion, aiuhmeiic, and language 

3 Provide a basis foi planning an individual remedial piogram to meet the 
needs of the pupil 

4 Piovide a basis lor giouping pupils accoidiug to then needs foi leinedial 
instiuction (This refeis to the formation of gioups in leading oi otlier 
specific fields, and not to the piactice of grouping classes homogeneously 
lor the entile instructional piogiain) 

5 Show the pupils in which skills they are in neccl of special woik 

6 Discovei which pupils are not doing woik which conijiaies f.ivniably wilh 
that done by pupils of the same ability in othci schools (The use of a 
mental maturity test Logethci with the achievement test ivill lurnish the 
basis for this mfoiniation ) 

7 Evaluate stiengths and weaknesses of instruction in the v.iiiruis skills 

8 Piovide a basis foi studying the adpistnicnt jiroblcnis ol the child (Many 
of the behavior problems of pupils aie due to eclucaLion.il m.ilad]nstmeiits) 

Teacher-made tests of achienement One dilhculty in the iiniL-of-work 
progiam in many schools is that the teachers have hoped for ceitain out¬ 
comes but have not known what outcomes were attained Too often 
there has been no effort to check on. the actual results. The need foi check¬ 
ing does not mean that the teacher should make the pupils feel that then 
passing or failing depends on the results of tests It docs mean, however, 
that the teacher should use tests to determine whether the class and its 
individual members do oi do not have ccitain undeistandings All fcai 
of the testing situation can be eliminated if the pupil is not made to 
feel that Ins whole liituie depends upon his success on a paiticulai test 

.Situations that show whctlier undeistanclings have lieen attained 
should be the basis oi most test t]uestions A inasteiy ol I.icts docs not 
mean that the pupil will understand the implication of those (acts We 
have made the mistake in the past of measining only knowledge of the 
facts latliei than the chiidicn’s undeistancling of them An excellent illus- 
tiation oi this point is the usual test on graphs Such a test covers the 
facts of the giaph, but not the implications ol the data lepicscntcd The 
test Item must be placed in a functional setting to be ellcctive The 

I-The liest souicc foi help is the National Society foi the Study of htliicalion, i'/a’ 
Aleaiui cincnl of Uudcjslnndiug, I'oily Fifth leal hook, I’ait I (Chicago, Uiiivcisity ol 
Chicago Pi ess, 194G), 338 pp 
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change fiom the tuiditional Lest to the lunctional test is laigely a question 
oI emphasis and ol imagination m piovidmg test situations 

Tcacheis should comtiuct many of dieii own tests and use the icsults 

1 Ill clcLeiinmmg to what extent the understandings o£ a given unit of work 
have been .Utamed 

2 In determining what dianges in attiludes. beliefs, and appreciations have 
taken plate 

3 To show pnjnls wheic they need to place more emphasis m their work 

4 To evaluate strengths and weaknesses of instiuction 

5 To guide ill the futme selettion of work units and types of activities 

6, To discover weaknesses m skills foi which standardued tests arc not 
available 

The const! ucLion of test situations which are functional will challenge 
the cleverest teacher A study ol some of the newer published tests should 
be helpful Also, theie has been giadually built up a consicleiable body 
of material on various types of test questions/^ and these suggestions and 
illnstiations should be valuable to teacheis on all levels 

Measuu's of j)cis<)vality adjustment. If the evaluation program includes 
only mcasines oi ability and achievement to do school woik, the teacher 
will laigely duect her elicits to this end Actually it is even moie impor¬ 
tant to have a youngster well adjusted than showing outstanding achieve¬ 
ment The evaluation piogiam must provide for the use of measures of 
personality 

Mcasuics ol pcisonahty are of three types—tests, latmg scales foi use by 
teachers, and iccoidcd observations of pupils’ behavior by teacheis A 
discussion of scveial ol the newer mstiuments developed m this field are 
given m Section II ol this chapter and suggested leferences for further 
study are included in the bibliography 

The use of both tests and either rating scales or observation of behavior 
IS needed The tests show how the youngster feels The lating oi obseiva- 
tion indicates what an outsider thinks about the child In many cases 
these two yield decidedly dilTeicnt results 

The results ol such measures can be used, 

1 In locating pupils who aic ill adjusted 

2 In dcLeiiiuning ciioiieous beliefs and attitudes which affect the development 
of the child 

3 lo mleipic’t le.unmg difficulties in light of personality adjustment 

4 To evaluate the siiciiglhs and weaknesses of the school program in relation 
to the adjustment ol pupils 

5 To guide m leconstiucting the experiences of pupils who are ill adjusted 

6 To analyi-e individual pioblem cases, such as failing pupils and disciplinary 
pupils 

7 To determine over a peiiod of time changes taking place in the adjustment 
of the individual 

A 

Lee, A Guide io Measurement in Secondary Schools, Clis. X and XI. 
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Measines of dt^veloprjient ilnotigh peifniinance Elavc you evei studied 
,ill of a. diild's diawings collected ovei a two-yeai pcuod? If you have you 
have been surpused at the development that can be seen They also lui 
nish leads to many oi the child’s iiitercsts \AA have not even made a 
beginning as lar as most childien aie conccined with accumulating evi¬ 
dences of their pcitoimances ovei a pciiod ol time 

What types ol evidence can be collected? Some schools aic keeping lists 
of books lead by each child. Samples ol their writing and ait work would 
be helpful Descriptions ol work that pupils did, wiittcn by themselves 
with additional comments by the teachci would be valuable The anec 
dotal lecoid is used in a numbei ol schools 

The problem is to collect mateiial that will give insight into the way 
the child IS developing and the extent to wdiich development is taking 
place over a period ol time Our piescnt system ol lecords is too much 
like taking some snap-shots o£ a boy each year and then never keeping 
them, Ol at least never bringing them togctbei 

Such mcasuics could be used 

1 To detcimmc it the thdd was ically showing satisfactory development, 
physically, ecUicaiioiially, and socially in iclation lo his own growth pattern 

2 To show diflcrtnces m die devclopineiiL of vaiious individuals 

^ To luinish leads m cases where the pupil becomes inalad]ustccl 

Evaluation is iiecessaiy. No elcnientaiy school can have an efficient in- 
stiuctional piogram without knowing what it is accomplishing It must 
know what is happening to boys and girls as well as what it is teaching 
them Evaluation must be made in tcims ol the total development ol the 
child The many means loi measiuing the vaiious phases oi development 
aie ample assurance that the measurement cxpciis iccogni/e and aie tiy 
mg to meet this need 'I'hc madeejuate use which is made ol then chorts 
in most schools shows that actually wc aic doing very little about it Com 
paiisons of class norms aic not sullicicnl, we must know how much the 
individual boy or girl has giown and in what ways he has developed 

Developments in the mcasuiemcnt field aic appealing with such rapid 
ity that it IS most difficult to keep inloiined The most useful means for 
this purpose IS the Mental Meanu einnit'i Yeailwok by Oscai K. Bmos 
The latest volume is the Third (U)49) Yemhook A volume is piomised 
for eveiy two or thiec ycais New tests and new measiuement books are 
desciibcd and ciitically icviewcd by one or more authorities Buios is 
making a most needed and oiitstandmg conHibuLion Lo measiuement 
Anotliei usciul souicc is the issues ol the lieaiew of Educational Rescaich 
appearing every thice years Here the various studies dealing with meas¬ 
urement aie summaii7ed 

Oscar K Buios, T'liiul Menial Meaiuiemenls Yearbook (New Biunswick, N J, 
Riitgeis University Pi ess, 19 J9) 

IS The iccent issue iras puhhsliccl in Decetnbei, lOlfi ‘ 
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Piogicss in the next few years needs to be made m utilizing available 
instiiinicnts Joi evaluation m the classiooms Impiovements in the pies- 
ent instiuincnts and construction ol new ones arc necessary, but their 
impioved utilization in each classioom will be the most significant con- 
tubution 


SuGc.ESinn Learning Experiences 

If you have not had woik in measuremeni and are unfamiliar with the held 
lead Bair, Builoii, and Biuecknei, Broom, Greene, Joigenson and Gerbeiich, 
Reinnieis .uicl Gage, I'l.oss, d icgs, or ^Vebb and SboLwell, for matciial dealing 
witli (1) ciiteiia loi sclcciing tests, (2) types of tests, (3) uses of tests, (4) giving 
and scoring tests, (5) tabulating results 

2 What changes in your testing practices oi those of a teachei you have 
obseived ate indicated it you accept the two ciiteria discussed in Section 1? 

3 List the lu.itcind you xvoulcl put in a cumulative file foi a pupil. 

4 Obscivc the xvoik of sevei.il children, using the checklist by Pistor oi 
some compauihle list Docs the use of the list focus attention on reactions of 
the diilcl which would otheiwisc have been overlooked? What aie the principal 
diflercnces between the chiklien observed? 

5 Sunim<iri/c in as complete a mannci as possible all the information you 
have on one child. How has yoiii understanding of the needs of the individual 
developed as youi study of the c.ise has progressed? 

6 Select one study skill and develop a test to measuie it 

7 II theie .ue test lecords available, study the chflerences in IQ’s on the 
Binet test and <i group intelligence test Where the group tests are the lower, is 
It because these cases aio poor icadeis? 

8. Analyze a peiiiiancnt icccncl card What items do you think could be 
omitted? What additional items arc necessary il the recoid is to leHect the use 
of the ciitciia m Section I? Which oL Dietleiich’s suggestions do you feel would 
be pi.ictical lor use in youi school? 

9 Outline a testing piogiani for your class which you feel will luinish as 
adequate an evaluation of their work as possible These suggestions should be 
criticized by othei teachers of the same grade 

10 Using the ycaibook Measuremeni of Understanding, prepare a series of 
questions to incasuie one undet standing 

11. While you aie not expected to know the more technical materials, it 
would he advisable to look tinough at least one of the following references 
Bell (fooLnoie 4), Buros, Cronbach, Garrett, Jones, Sargent, or Smith and Tyler. 
Jennings and Moieno in the bibliogiaphy ol Chaptei S are also valuable 

12 Now that youi woik is coinplcicd, what do you leel are the most important 
dianges which have lakcm place in your thinking and practices as a result of 
your leading, discn.ssicin, and experiencing? 


Si Lien I) Rl ierenofs 


(See ChaplLi 6 lot icfeicnccs dealing with the evaluating of dilleiences m the 
traditional and modem piogiains and Chaptei 3 lor references on emotional 
development) 


Aycr. Fiecl C. Puictiral Child Aiiounting (Austin, Texas, The .Steck Company, 1919) 
The most compichcnsivc ticatmcnt of all foims of pupil lecoids available A must 
loi the piofessional libiai y of the school 

Barr, A S . Burion, William H . and Bruicknir, b J , Supennswn (New Yoik Aiiple- 
lon-Cenliuy-CioIts, Inc, 1917) Chapters VI, VIl, XVI, and XVII aie r.ihiab e 
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Bill, John E, Piojective Techniques, Dynamic Apptoach to the Study of Personality 
(New York. Lonfrni.in's Giccn 8. Company, 1948). 533 pp A survey of projective 
techniques Coi studying pcisonalUy 

Broom, M E , Educational Measutcmcnis in the Ciemeniaiy School (New York, Me 
Giaw-Hill Book Company, 1939) Excellent tieatment 
Brownili. Wm A, "The EvaliuiLion of Le.iimng in AiiihincLic," Anthmetic in Gen 
cial Ediicaiiori, Ycaihook of the National Council of Teaclieis of Mathe 

niatics (New York, Biueau of Publications, Tlcachcis CoUejre, Columbia Univcisity, 
1911), pp 225 267 A valuable discussion toi impiovinp; cv.diiation in authmctic 
Buros, Oscar K,. Educational, Psycholofrirnl, and Peisonahty 7 citf oj 1933, I 934 , 1933 
(New ErunsW’ick, N J, Rut|reis Univcisity, 1935) Biicf dcsciipLions of tests pub 
hslied between dates given 4 lie plan is to issue siinilai lepoils often 

_, The Nineteen Thii ty-Eight Menial Mcasiii enienls Yeaibook and The Nine 

teen Potty Yeaibaoh (New Biimswick, N J. Rutjreis Uinveisity, 1938, 1911) Espe 
cially wutten reviews of letcnt tests and mcasiiiciiiciiL books Unusually valuable 

_, The Third Mental Measineinents Yeaihooh (New Buiiiswick, N J, Rutgeis 

Univeisity, 1919), 1017 pp Coinpieliensivc icriews of tests published m the last ten 
yeais, rvith reviews of books and stneUes tlealing with lucasniement \ must for all 
professional school hliiaiics wheie llic system uses tests to any extent. 

Burion. William H, The Guidance of Eeaintng Artiviltei (New Yoik, Appleton Ceil 
tury-Ciofts, Inc, 194 1) Chaptei XVII, "The Mcasiaement and Evaluation of Leain 
ing Outcomes," is excellent to use as supplement to the pvesent chaptei Emphasizes 
in moie detail how the teachci can evaluate objectives 
Clarkl, H Hairison, The Application of Measui einenl to Health and Physical Edtica 
iwn (New Yoik, Pientice-Hall, Inc, 19 15). 415 pji A fiiuetional appioach, of some 
value foi elemental y schools 

CiioNDicii, Lee J. Essentials of Psychological J vsling (Now Yoik, Haipci and Biotheis, 
1919) Coveis basic concepts of testing, tests of inlelligence, special alnlitics, .ichieve 
meiu, and personality and chaiaetei 'Ihoioiigli tieatment of newci pioccdiiics, 
Stiongly iccomraendeci fol the jiiolcssional lilnaiy of the school 
Department of Elementary School Piincipals, Appiatstng the hletnenlniy School Plo 
glam, Sfsieenth Yeaibook (WashtngLon, D C, National Ednc.iiion Association, 1937) 
Chapters VI and VII deal with the evaluation of sociah/ing expeiiences and progiess 
of pu Jills 

Driscoll, Gertrude, How to Study the Beliaviot of Child] en (New York, Biueau of 
Publications, Teacheis College, Columbia Univeisity, 1911), 84 pp Excellent for 
improving the duect obscivation of cliildien by the tcachci 
Garri tt, Annette, Inteivieiaing Us Principles and Methods (New Yoik, Family Serv 
ice Association of Anieiica, 1912), 125 pjs An evccllent exposition of the social case 
work appioach of value to teacheis 

GaniNr, Edward B, Mcasui ements in Plntnan Behavior (New Yoik, Odyssey Piess, 
1941), 777 pp Valuable desciiplions of tests and treatment of the fundaments of test 
Lheoi y 

Gri 1 Ni , H.iiiy A, Joiw.i NsoN, 'klbcit N, and Gi RRi Ricil, J Raymond, Measurement 
and Evaluation in the Elementaiy School (New Yoik, Longmans, Giccn & Conijiany, 
1912), 639 pp Piimaiily cmphasi/cs tests 

Gitnui, Ruth E, I-leaith Teaching in Schools (Philadelphia, W B Haundeis Company, 
1918, Chaptei IX, "EvaliiaLion ” Rich in suggestions toi delciminmg jiiogiess in 
pupil health behavioi 

Ham\lainrn, Aitliiu Emil, An Appiciisal of Anecdotal Rccoid'i (New Yoik, Biueau of 
Publications, Teacheis College, Colniiibta Univeisity, 1913) , 87 pji "One of the best 
analyses of anecdotal lecoids yet jiiiblishcd ” "The .uiccclotes aic often as much a 
leflecLion of the Lcachei’s outlook as they aic of the child’s bchavioi " 

Hand, Harold C, T4''/u3£ People Think About Their Schools, Values and Methods of 
Public Opinion Polling ns Applied to School Systems (Yonkers, N Y , World Book 
Comjiany, 1018) Excellent toi deteiinimug what the parents think of the schools 
Hiluri rii, Geitiude H, Ptbhogiapliy of Mental Tests and Rating Scales, 1915 Supjde 
ment (New York, Psychological Corp, 1916) A comjiiehensive hihhography 
JoNLS, Haiold E, and otheis, Development in Adolescence Appi caches to the Study of 
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the Indwulual (New Yoik, Appleton Centuty CroEts, 1913), 166 pp Of vah,^ to th^ 
whvM m expUntng techniques of peisonahty analysti A compieheni v| “no t 
of one case ^ ^ I'-puiu 

LANL Rohctl Hill, Hie J-nnnpal tn the Modern Elemenla,v School (Boston, Hooehton 
Mimtn Company. Mil) Clmptci IX presents in detail a method of evaluatmra 
school liy Intel visit.uum of piinupals o 

LEr, J Mui.ay A Guide lo Meannemail m Secondary Schools (New York, Appleton- 
Centtny Ciofts, Iiit, lOJQ Chaptcis on. the various uses of tests wnh seven! 
chapters snuwuiiienity m.iteiial and suggestions on the constiuction of teachei-made 
tests llns u-Ccunte supplies a detailed tieatinenl of the authois’ point of view as 
applied to the setondmy level, lint li.ii much that is applicable for the elementary 
school ^ 


LloNAtm, y I’.uit, 1‘ijiuc-ir. Alvin C. and others. An Evaluation of Modern Educalinn 
(New Yoik, Appleton Ccntuiy-Crofts, Inc, 1942) Summarizes the evidence oE 
evaluation of ability to acqtme anti apply facts, develop social altitudes; the evalu.i 
tion of skills, ph) sic.ll fitness, and peisoiialuy EKceileiit m suggestions foi techniques 
of evahi.ilion 

McCAbt-, W A, Measiaentent (New Yoik, The Matratllnn Company. 1939). Usctul 
foi tabulating and intcipictmg results 

MoNnoi, Waltci S, ‘Tducritional Measiireinent in 1920 and in 1915," Journal of 
Edmaiional Reseat rh, Vol 38. Jaiuiaiy, 1915, pp 334 340 Shows growth of measure 
inent tUniug peiiod Makes cle.n evaluation concept much laiger than the fonnei 
raeasiuement concept held 

Mursill. James I,, IRveho/oiftcal Testing (New Yoik, Longmans, Green & Company, 
1917), 4 19 pp A good genetal tteatmenl of psychological testing 
National Council Coi the hotial .Studies, Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies, TlipUenlh f eai book (Washington, D C, National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1912) Vallitllile analysis of ciitical thinking with suggestions foi evaluation 
National Society toi the Study of Ed\ic.iUon, The Measurement of Understanding, 
Fofly Infill Yeai book, I’ait I (Chicago, University of Chicago, 1916) Most valuable 
foi examples of measincs Has sepaiatc chaptcis on the various subject fields 

_, ‘‘Judging the ResuUs of Instiucuon in Lleineniary Science,” Science Education 

tn Ameiican Schools, lotly-Sisth Yearbook, Part I (Chicago, Illinois, University of 
Chicago I’lcss, 1917) , pp lOh 117 See also Chaptci XV Excellent material for 
evaluation in olcmeinaiy science 

I’lsioiq Picdciick, "Siand.udi/cd Mcasuie and Classroom Democracy,” Journal of Edit 
cationul Research, Vol. 35, November, 1941, pp 483 192 Describes an instrument for 
evaluating elassioouis th.it would seem to have coiisideiable promise in helping 
teachers develop a nioic demociatic phdosopliy 
Rimmius, H H,, and Ga< i, N L. Educational Measuiement and Evaluation (New 
York. Haipei and Biotheis, 1913), 580 pp Good tieatment of physical and social 
development in addition to the usual content of a raeasmcmenl book 
Review of Educational Reseat ch Foi educational tests see Decembei, 1942, December, 
1945, .Did Decembei, 1918 issues Foi psychological tests see Febiuaiy, 1941, February, 
1944, and kcinuaiy, 1917 Summaiies of reseaich 
Riioiiis, Alvin K, "I lie Cahfmma Cimuilalive Guidance Record for Elementary 
Schools," EdiuiUwnal Leadetshtp, Vol 2, Apul, 1945, pp 300-302 CaliEoima super 


visDis develop a minimiini iccojd loiin foi all elementaiy pupils 
RinsuANU, H.iuy Daniel, Consti iicling Tests and Grading tn Elementary and High 
School Subjects (New Yoik, Fietitice Hall, Inc, 1937) Useful to the teacher m 
constiiiLting ob|ecLivc tests 

Ross. C G, AUasuicncn! in Today's Schook, 2d ed (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
1917) I-Ias a good disciission of teacher-made tests 
Sacks, Gcoigia May, “iLvalufition m the Social Studies/' £iducationj Vol GG, March, 9 , 
pp 461 169 Foints out specific oppmlimitics for the classroom teachei to impiove 
hei evaluation of the social studies 

Sarguni, H, "Proiective Methods Their Origins, Theory, and Application m 1 er 
sonahty Researclr," Psychology Bullelin, Vol 42. 1945, pp 257-293. A fairly com- 
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pieheiuive review of pio|ecLivc methods of evaluating pcisonahty Of inteiest to the 
specialist 

SicTL, David, Handbook of Cmnuiahvc Rerouh, OITice of Education, Bulletin U)I4, 
No 5 (Washington, D C. GoveininenI Piinting Olhcc, 1915) An excellent siimmaiy 
of matciial on recoicls 

Smali,! NiiURc,, Haiiy, "Evaluating Pupil Progicss,” Educahonal Uadeuhip, Vol 
Mmcli, 1945, pp 290-29'l An excellent geiieial aitulc oiitlmmg the concept of 
evaluation 

Smith, Eugene R, Tyltr, Ralph, and otheis, Appraisinir and Rerouhng f>tndents Piog 
ress (New Yoik, Haipei and Biotheis. 1942) Volume Til of the Eight Year .Stuefy 
Extiemely valuable for ilhistiations of ways of mcasiinng objectives 'Ihough it 
deals with secondaiy schools it has many ideas of value to the clementaiy tcachei 
Also valuable for lecoid systems 

Strang, Ruth, Reporting to Faients (New Yoik, Bineau of Publications, Teacheis 
College, Columbia Univeisity, 1917), 105 jip One of the series of "Practical Sug 
gestions" Contains helpful principles and ilhistiations 

Tirrs, Ernest W, Tests and Measmemenls tn the Impi ovemeni of Learning (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflm Company, 1939) An excellent tieatment of testing on the ele 
mental y school level 

ToaWRSON, Theodoie L, Studying Ghildien (New York, Dryden Press, 1947), 230 pp 
Has chapteis on obseivation, anecdotal lecoids, mteiview, tests, and case study 

Wldii, L W, and Shoiwfll, Anna M, Testing in the Elernentaiy School (New York, 
Rmehait & Company, Inc, 1939) Essentially a discussion of standaidued tests A 
lovision of their cailici woik 

WiiiZMAN, Ellis, and McNamara, Waller J, Conshurting Glassioom Exanmations-a 
Guide for Teachers (Chicago, Science Rcscaicli Associates, 1949) Plelpful guide to 
teacheis in the improvement ol then tests 

Wood, Ben D , and HAirNim, Ralph, Measuring and Guiding Individual Growth (New 
York, Silvei Hiirdctt Company, 194tt) Slicsscs the need of knowledge of the inch 
vidual and -suggests means of obtaining such knowledge. The book is written in a 
conveisational manner which is unique and challenging 

WRicHrsTONE, J Wayne, Appiaml of Newei Elementary School Piactices (New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938) Contains many suggestions foi those 
inteiestcd in developing newer evaluation mstiuments 

_, "Can Pupils Help Evaluate Their Giowth,” School Executive, Vol 62, August, 

1943, pp, 22+ Suggests how pupils can help to evaluate then giowth, beginning 
with the setting up of aims ot objectives and ending with self-.ippiaisal oi joint 
appraisal of growth 

Wrinklf, Wilhain L, Improving Marking and RepoUing Prarhees in Elernentaiy and 
Secondary Schools (New York, Rmchait and Company, Inc, 1917), 120 pp Very 
practical, one of the best souiccs availalile 
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Arithmetic—COM 
material, 478 171, speed in, 476-477, 
studies by teachers, 464. suggested cv- 
peiienccs in, 451-1'52, 160-166, suggested 
progiam in, 172, tiansitional piogiams 
in, 467-472, ivhat to teach in, 454-161 
Arithmetic problems, errois in, 473-471. 
improving solution of. 174, skills in, 
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Aikm, Hcibeit, 294 
Aimstiong, Mary Haldera.in, 623, 646 
Aimstrong, W. E, 151 
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Personality tlevclopment, throngli physic il 
education, 552, sec also Peisonality and 
Social development 
Persoiiahty tests, 662-007 
Pcleison, Ruth C„ 326 
Phelan. Annette M , 581 
Philosophy of education, suggestions foi 
develojring, 215-216 
Phonics, 383 

Physical conditions, as a facLoi in lenin 
g"!’ ®25-527, symptoms, 572- 

Physieal development, experiences for, 200 
Physical education, 552-555, basis for or¬ 
ganizing, 553-5S4, basis for lecreation. 


554-555, types of progiains for, 553 
^(50 

Phssical examination, 5(il-56R, see also 
Health seivicc 

Physical facLtns, in diagnosis of Uniumse 
aits, 431 432 ^ 

Physical haniUcaps, cllctt of, on person 
ality, 107 

1 lagct, Jean, on childioiis thinking, 45-46 
on moral judgments, 53 
Puimcs, 271-281, chiUlicn's mteicsls m, 
119 150, cntcua lot indgnig, 275, a file 
2^9 !>oui’ces of, 

Pidge, Floiciice F . 623. 647 
Pieicc, Bessie Louise, 288 
Pintnci. R , 665 

PisLoi, Ficdciick, 683. 685, on evaluation 
of leactions, 657-()59 
PUlug,i, George L , 521 
Pitts. Lilla Belle, 613 
Plan book, use of in units, 227, 229 
P/.iiiiung, (lasts (oi, in a timt, 2.30, 242 
216, dining the unit, 23] 233, evaliia 
i-^tin, ()/3 (>/ i, exicnt of, in g nnii, 212 
216. in the unit, 232 233, 212-216.’need 
foi le.ichci, 202 212-216, p,ij„l pauici 
pation nr, 230, 231, 233, 211, pupil 
Lcaclici, 230, 231, iiiui m advance, 243 

I’l.int, J S, 131 

Flay development as a factor of social 
tUvelopment, 58-59 

FolkiiigluMnc, Ad.i R, 455, 456, 182, on 
h.mdu'iumg, 429 

Fooley, RoI.eit C. 112, 448, on language 
levels, 357-361 

Foil Ailhiii, 'Icx.is, 332 334 
I'oiLci, William A , 286 
Posiiiic, relation of jihysical training to, 
21, 25, lekuion of seating to, 2J-25 
Foticr, Gladys L . on language and social 
toiiipctence, 354 

I’owci, mtcicst based on, 138-139 
Fi.iisc, .IS .1 f.utm in Ic.iining, 176 183 
Ficsiolt, Daniel A, 21, 22, 131, 661, 665, 
on child study plan, 88 91, on cino 
tion.d needs, (>8 (>9, on uiideistanding 
cliijilieii, 95 

Fresscy, S L, 186, 567, 574 
Ihcsion, I'veicLl C, 584 
Price. Roy A , .350 

Fnchaid, Flinoi, 111 rating sc.ile foi in¬ 
security, 83 

Piincipals, idle of, in a unit, 227 
Piniaplcs, guiding, see Guiding piinciples 
Fiohfems of childicn, lecognition, by 
tc.icheis, 79-83, iccognitian, guides lor, 
83-86, recognition, school piacticcs in, 
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86-93, recognition, techniques Tor, 93- 
104, use in science, 602-503 
Pioblcm solving, ,md or.il connmmication, 
370, general steps in, 473, improving, 
474 

Progiam, social studies, see Sotial-studies 
piogiams, see also Schedule 
Piogi.iins, 2()0-270, iiv creative expeiienccs, 
691 696, types of, in language aits, 366 
Progicssivc y'lcliicvement Test, 669, 678 
Piogicssivc Fdutaticin Association, 228, 
484, 662-663 
l^ro]ccLioii, 277 

Pio]ectivc techniques, 91, 666-667 
Piojectois, nlicio, 277, opaque, 277, stereo¬ 
scope, 277 

Punishment, as a facLoi in learning, 176- 
179, 180 181 

Pupil planning, see Planning 
Pupil le.icLions, evaluation of, 213, 657- 
669 

Piupose, a facioi in Icaining, 172 173; 

place of. in emotional health, 109-110 
Puiposes, of creative cxpeiientes, 591 591, 
of language expciicuce, 352; selections 
of experiences to meet children’s, 201 , 
224 

Pyle, W. H., 643 


Quant, Leslie, on handwriting, 429 
Quantitative thinking, development of, 
119 153 

Quillen, |ames I , 254, 260, 348, on social 
Liends, 297-298 
Quinn, Ruth, 287 


Radio, 283-288, as a supplement, 284-285, 
available programs, 284, equipment, 
286-287, foi music, 598-599, oiu of-school 
listening, 283, 284, suggestions toi use 
of, 285, teaching listening to, 285, 598 
699, Liansciiptions, 286-287 
Ragland, Fannie J , 442 
Ragsdale, Claicncc F , 191, 219, 259, on 
Liansfei of naming, 170 
Ralph, FI 4hohinn, on improvement in 
adjiislmcnt, 668-669 
Ramsey, lloisc, 416, 647 
Ramsey, C.iatc F , 295 
Ifandall, J A , 662 
Rascy, Mane I, 134 
Rasmussen, Came, 442 
Rating scales, 662-661 

Raths, L E , 220, on developing thinking, 
362, on social acceptance, 103, on test 
of emotional needs, 93 
Raubicheck, L , 442 


Read, Herbert, 646 

Readiness, number. 454 46G. reading, see 
Reading readiness 

Reading, 381-417, and personality, 382 
appieciation, 387-388. attitudes, habits’ 
and skills m, 387-388. balanced situa¬ 
tion, 385, book lists, -415 417, charactens 
tics of a good progiam, 380 387, coi- 
relations with aiitlnnetic, 465 400 cri¬ 
teria of selecting. 416-417, development, 
stages of, 388 393, developmental. 381, 
403 404, developments in teaching of. 
381 385, diagnosis m, 399 403, 431, I 35 ’ 
437, diagnosis of oial, 435 436, diagnosis 
of silent, 436 437, factors in inteicst, 
412 415, for critical thinking, 406, foi 
understanding, 405 406, functional pro¬ 
gram, 396 398, fundamental concepts, 
386-393, interests, 384, 409 417, Irlirary 
techniques, 388, mechanical aids, 398, 
music, 600-601, oppoi timities for, m 
units, 364-366, 01 al. 385. 387. pictiues 
and, 399, phonics in. 383, planned c\- 
peiiences, 396-397. problems rn teach 
mg, 385-386, late, 406, records in, 672. 
relation of other language aits to, 363, 
remedial, 403-404, selected book lists 
for, 415 416, sex difFcicnees, 398 399, 
Mandaids in. 394-395, time devoted to, 
395 396, Lo locate raatciial, 107, to or 
ganize material, 408, to lemembei, 408 
409, to select and evaluate mateiial, 108, 
typogiaphy most effective loi, 26 27. 
visual difficulties, 401, vocabulary de¬ 
velopment in, 393-394, vocabulary, low, 
397 398, work-type, 388 
Reading interests, 384, 409 417 
Reading leadmess, 382, 389 390, evalua¬ 
tion of, 660-661 


Reality, contact and harmony with, basic 
need, 75 

Reasoning, development of, 45-47 
"Recitation," a factor in kaining, 186-187 
Recognrlion, basic need, 72 
Recoiding, activiLies participated in, 229. 

units coveied, 227, 229 
Recordings, 286-287 

Recoids, anecdotal, 88-91, 93-94. fot physi¬ 
cal examination, 564-565, use of, in emo¬ 
tional health, 108-109, see also Cumula¬ 
tive records 
Recreation, 554 555 

Redl, Fritz, 62, 134, 193, on discipline, 
125-126. on problem behavior, 108; on 
tiaits of teacheis, 121 
Rediiiont, Robert S , on leading anti emo¬ 
tional adjustment, 402 
Reed, Jfary F, on effect of teacheis’ pei- 
sonahties, 118 
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study, 242 
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Reid, Surley, 349 

Relations, Iniman, can be learned, 162 
Relationships of children fiom sociometiic 
measures, 102-103 

Remmers. H H , 651, 657. 683. 685 
Rcnshaw, Samuel, on the taclnstoscope, 398 
Repetition, a facLoi in learning, 187, 188- 
189 

Reports, value of visual aids in. 213 
Resources, 203, audio visual, 273-288, 
chait of, 262, community, 263-268, 
learning, 261-296, peisons as, 266, va- 
iicty, 230 

Resource units, 224, 254 255, 342, 556 
Respect, acceptance iviLli, basic need, 73 
Responsibility for group thiough demo¬ 
cratic processes. 79 

Rewards, as related to learning, 161-165, 
176-179 

Rhodes, A E , 685 

Rhythm, in music, 602-603, band, 603 605 
Rhythmic work, 636 639, basis of, 637, 
evaluating, 639, values of, 038 
Rich, Frank M, on discipline, 159, on 
learning, 189 

Richardson, Beatrice E , 649 
Richaidson, H D., 260 
Riess, Anita, 482 
Riley, D L , 644 
Rmgle, A L , 583 
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cabulary, 422 

Rissland, L G , on learning, 177 
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catauldry, 397 
Robbins, Samuel D , 443 
Roberts, Alvm B , 264, 274. 281, 291 
Roberts. Holland D , 442 
Robertson, Martin L , 490, 522 
Robinson, Helen M , on reading difficul¬ 
ties, 400 
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Rogers. Carl R, on mental health pioh- 
lems, 84-85 

Rogeis, James Frederick, 565, 571, 573, 583 

Roischacli Test, 666 

Rose, Maiy Sivartz, 583 

Rosenquist, Lucy L , 480 

Ross. Alan, 291 

Ross, C C , 651, 657, 683, 685 

Rothney, John W M , 23, 24, 33, 40, 41. 

666, on learning plateaus, 168 
Royce, Josiah, on leachei attitude, 131 
132 

Rue, Eloise, 404, 446 
Rugen, Mabel E , 575, 583 


Rugg, Haicld, 20, 220, 318, 641. on atti 
tildes, 326, on social concepts, 320 321 
323 

Russ, Oscai, 547 

Russell, David H , 268, 111. 446, on critical 
thinking, 105, on leading, 395 
Russell, David W . 187, 522 
Russell, Mahle, 615 
Russell, Ned M , 458, 482, 183 
Ryan, W C'.aison, 135, 641 
Ryans, David G , 192 


Sacks, Georgia May, 685, childien’s icla 
tionships, 103 

Safety, 548 551, 556-557, education, 518 
551, objectises, 551, patiols, 550 551, 
sources of accidents, 518-519, teaching 
of, 549 550, types of piogiaiiis foi teach¬ 
ing, 556-557 

Sahslnuy, Rachel, 170, 191, 219, 260 
Salt. E B , 583 

San Diego, Cahf , 261, on inlciielation of 
language aits, 353-351, on language cx- 
pciientcs, 363-361 

Sandin, 4.dolpli \ , on ad|ustiiienL of non 
piomotcd pupils, 105 
Santa Claia Couniy, 462 403 
Sargent, H , 683, 685 
Saunders, C M , 131 
Saundcis, Katherine M , 413 
Schaaf, William L , on piohlcm solving, 
474 

Schaefer Sminiein, Heniy, 645 
Schedule, 255-257, ciitcua of a, 255, daily, 
for units, 257, of i.uho listening, 285- 
286, samples of, 250-257 
Schmidt, Beinadiiie, 42, 43 
Schncideinan, Rose, 131, 302 
Sthoen, Max, 643 

Schoohs. Nahum E , on children's relation¬ 
ships, 103 

School ]ouiney, 264-265 
School lunches, 514 

School plant, for healthful living, 525 527 
School situation, and cicativc activity, 589 
591, and health, 527-529 
School's icsponsihiliiy, as to social dcvcl 
opiutnl, 61. loi ladio lislening, 599, 
foi leci cation, 554, to the "eight to 
twelves,” 52 53 

School's lesponsihility in developing emo 
tional liealth. 67, 69, 70, 71, 73. 74, 76. 
78. 79. tlitough adminisLiation, 101 109, 
thiough duect appioach to pcisonaliiy 
problems, 129-132, through home and 
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teacheis, 112-128, through the cunicu 
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School's icsponsihiliLy in developing nioial 
judgments, 51 55 
Schult?, E J , 

Schwamin, Gustave, on speech piohlcins, 

57a 

Schwendciicr, N , 5H5 

Science, 181 525, a way ot thinking, 485, 
guiding piuiciplcs in, 493-195, objec¬ 
tives in, 1H()-I87. piupose ot, 483-489, 
social imjilLcations of, 483-484. 513-516 
Science concepts, 184. 188 192; coinses il- 
histiating, 50(1-512, development m, 490- 
492, 495-196, lists of, 188-489, 507 
Science coinses, 500-517, liackgiound for, 
503 504. 509-510, in Cidifoinia, 503-501, 
512-515, in Cleveland, 505 5QG, 111 Glens 
Falls, 507-509, m Floiida, 516-517, m 
Foil Woith. 510-512, 111 Madison, 509- 
510, in Noith Caiohna, 517, in Ohio, 
504-505, in Oicgon, 50()-507i in Pasa¬ 
dena, 513-516. in Utah, 50(i, plans of 
oigaiii7ation, 226, 500-517, using chil 
dicn's piolilenis, 502-505, using concepts. 
506 512, using outtomes, 512-513, using 
social studies, 513-516, using under¬ 
standings, 501-506 

Science expellences, 195 500, lists ot, 496- 
499, ovg.uii/aLioii of, 600-517 
Science cciuipmenl, 517-519 
Science inteicsts, 4H5, 492 495, evidence 
on, 493. ot individual classes, 192 
Scientilic thinking, devciopinent of, 485, 
495 496 

Seagoe, M V, on leaiimig, 1H5 
Seais, Ilobci t R, 195, on success, 179 
Seashoic. Haiold G , on fiusLiation, 160 
Seattle, 217, 251, 279 on ficcdom within 
goals, 536 337 

Seay, M F , on leading piogiain, 396 
Security, basic need. 69-71. lating scale foi, 
83 

Seeds, Coiiniie, 617 
Seegeis, J C, 148 

Segel, IJavid, 686, on cuniiilativc records, 
071-673 

Selion, Isli/.alietli, 551, 583 
Self Conlideme, LlliOilgll success, llO 
Self coiiLiol, place ot, in dcniociatic living, 
158 160, place ol, in pcisonality devel- 
OpincnL, 75 

Self diiection, basic need, 75 
Self cxpicssion, 591-592 
Self lealizatioii, objectives of, 9, change 
to meet, 11-12 

Selkiik, Thcodoie K , 552, 581 
Sergentj Nellie 11 , 6 17 
Seivice, health, see Health set vice 
Sequence, 329-331, methods of pioviding, 
226 227 


Seymour, Rose, 443 

Sex ditfeiences, in causal thinking, 47, m 
development ot muscular control, 31 . 

32, in language development, 56-57, m 
play, 59, m reading, 398 
Sex education, 546 548 
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Shaefei, Mary S , 554, 583 
Shaffer. Laurance Frederic, 135, on dis 
ciphne, 125 
Shaiman, J R , 583 
Shaw. Fannie B , 564 
Sheiman, Mandel, 135 
Sheviakov, Geo V, 134, 193, on discipline, 
126-126, on problem behavior, 108; on 
traits of teachers, 121 
Shores, Louis, 522 
Shotivell, Anna M, 683, 686 
Shryock, Claia M , 282 
Shumaker, Ann, on dramatic play, 631 
Significance, ciitena foi judging of unit, 
227-228 

Simmons, Kathaiine, 566 
Simmons, Madeline, 670, on peisonahty 
adjustment, 86 
Simon, Clarence T, 443 
Skeels, Harold M , 40, 63 
Skills, diagnosis of, 239-240; ev.ihiation of, 
209 210, 654 655, in reading, 387-388, 
in social studies, 241, 323 326, related, 
239, unrelated, 239 
Skinner, Chas E , 135 
Skodok, Mane, 40, 62, 63 
Slavson, S R , on democratic control, 169 
Slides, 276-277, production by children, 
276 

Sloan experiment, 307-308 
Small, Arnold M , 643 
Sniallcnlnirg, Harry, 686 
Smiley, Dean F , 583 
Smith, Anita M., 461 
Smith, Charles A , 448 
Smith, David Eugene, 480 
Smith, Donnal V , 260 
Smith, Dora V , 419, 439, 443; on thinking 
and expiession, 375 
Smith, E R, 651, 657. 662, 683. 686 
Smith, Henry L , 482 
Smith, Milton, 649 

Smith. Nila B , 416, 460, on arithmetic in 
hist grade, 455-456, on reading texts, 
381 

Smith, Robert C, 532-533 
Smith, Samuel, 220 

Smoke, Kenneth L , on learning, 187 188 
Snellen chart, 567 

Snoddy, G S , on the learning curve, 167- 
168 

Snydei, Wilhain U, 118 
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Social atLiLudes, 326 327 

Social changes., 6, 297-300 

Social climaie, 95 

Social concepts, 317-323, concepts concein- 
ing, 323, courses based on, 330-335, dc 
velopment oC, 318, 323, difficulty of, 318- 
319, elaboration of, 321-323, lists of, 
320-321 

Social contribution, need for, 77. possibili¬ 
ties of, 266-267 

Social development, at various age levels. 
50-53, expeiicnccs foi, 108, 266 267, 
friendships, 53, influenced by culture, 
59 60, m language development. 55-58, 
in moral ]udgment, 63-51, in play de¬ 
velopment, 58-59, related to matination, 
60, related to older of bath, 60-61, lo- 
search on, 49-50, school's responsibility 
Cor, 61, siie of group related to, ,50-51. 
the "gang" and, 52 53, see aho Peison- 
ality development 

Social functions, 316-317, coiuses based on, 
329-330. lists of, 314-816 
Socialization, icsponsibihty of tcachei, 14, 
78, lack of, a serious pioblem, 77 
Social pioblcms, list of, 314-316 
Social pioccsscs, 316-317 
Social relations, 313-316, evaluation of. 652 
Social situations, 296, 309-317, peisonal le- 
lations in, 309 313, social lelations in, 
302-303, 313-316 

Social studies, 296-350. contioveisics in, 
309-310, coirelations wall arithmetic, 
464-465, democratic living, 302-303, de¬ 
velopment m, tecent, 301-309, expcii- 
ences m. 305, 310-343, guiding piinciplcs 
in. 327-328, puipose ol, 296. science cv- 
pciiences in, 513-616, skills ui, 241, 323- 
326, 337, teaching procedures in, 343- 
345, types of activities in, 310-343, un- 
deistandings, 317-323, see aho Social- 
studies programs, purpose of 
Social-studie,s piognams, agicemcnts m, 
329, based on concepts, 330-335, based 
on functions, 329 330, based on goals, 
336-337, combining piocesses, functions, 
concepts in, 316 317, 335-336. faclois 
in, 300, 316 H17, irapiovcments in, 301, 
in. international undeistanding, 303- 
305, 338-339, in Latin Ainciica, 338, ol 
Baltimore, 330 332, of Day City, 339- 
340, of Beloit, 334-335; of Biiibank, 
330-331, of East Gieenwich, 338, of 
Fresno, 330-331, of Port Ailhur, 332- 
334, of Seattle, 336-337, of Texas, 335- 
336, of Vitginta, 330 331, oveiview of, 
316-317, 339-310, types of, 328-310 
Social understandings, 304, 317-323, 336- 
337 


.Social values, 202, 298-299, 302 303 
Sociali/ed activity, a factoi iii Icaimng, 
186-187 

Socializing expellenccs, 198, 266-273, 30B, 
340-343, tee also Assemblies, Clubs, 
Newspapers 
Sociograra, 97-99 

Socioinctiy, 91-104, 667, acceptance scale, 
101, child! cn’s lelationslup fiom, 102- 
103, “guess who" Lechnicpie, 99 lOl, ob- 
seivational tccbnupic, 95, leliability. 
101 102, social climate, 95, sociogram, 
97-99, validity, 101 102 
Soncs, W W D , on leading and pictuies. 
399 

Speaking, diagnosis of, 431, 433-434, lela- 
tion of othei language aits to, 353, see 
aho Communication, oral 
Specimens, 273-274 

Speech, 368-380, problems of, 377-380, 
voice, a factor in, 377-378, set’ aho Com¬ 
munication, oral 
Speed, m aiitlunctic, 476-177 
Spm, Robeit K, 220 
Spelling. 120 427, cuiena of selecting 
wouls, 121-123, diagnosis of, 133, mnn 
bci of woids, 121, 123-424, possible out 
conies, 421-427, i elation ol olJiei Ian 
guage aits to, 353, teaching nietbods, 
424, use ol lules in, 428 
Spiiitual values, 303 

Spitzei, H F, 4C7, 481, on quantiuitive 
thinking, 452 
Spokane. Wash , 279, 484 
Spiiiigei, N Noiton, on effect of culunal 
backgiound on social adjustment, 60 
St.ikc. Stuait, on social analysis, 100 
Standaidi/ed tests, 679 680. ciiticisms of, 
678 

Stanloid-Binet Intelligence Scale, 35-38 
Stanford Univeisity, 306, 348 
Stall, A S , 136 
Status with peeis, 74 

Stephens, on tcw.ud and pimisbmenL. 176 
Steicogiaph, 277 
Stem, GaLbeiuie, 481 
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Slovens, B K , 583 
Stevenson, Isb/abeth, 517, 583 
Stcwait, Dmoiliy H, on ly|jes of assign 
inenls, 158 

Stiles, Fiances S , 312 
Still Iilms, 276 277 
Stinchlicld Saia M, 443 
Stincbaiigh, Viigil, 425 
Stoddaid, Gcoigc D , 63, 310, on childien’s 
thinking, 46 

Stokes, Gertiude S , 643 
Stolz, Herbert R , 583 
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Stoplei, J R, 291 
Stolen, Helen, 219, 221 
Stotlai. Caiolyn, 45b 

Strang, Rritli, b‘), 134, 136, 193, 440, 446, 
583, 686, on attenLion, 15, on reading 
and intelligence, 101: on icincdial read¬ 
ing, 104, on set dr Her cnees in develop 
nrent o£ attention span, 31 
Stiatcineyei, F 15 , 20, 218, 220, 521 
Stratton, George M , on emotion and dis¬ 
ease, 571 

Strauss, L Hairy, 293 
Stiayei, George D , 683 
SticLch, Loiena 15 , 260 
Strickland, Ruth G , 251, 260, G43, on 
readiness loi learning. 175, on unit 
planning, 213-216 

Stiond, J 15 , on adnunistiator and teacher 
adjustment, 122 

Study, a lacLoi in leainmg, lH(i 
Study skills, evaluation of, 659 660, in ge- 
ogiaphy, 241, in social studies, 321 325 
Study LeclmKiucs, 210-212. changed con¬ 
cept oC, 212 

Sturt, Maiy, on clulclicn's lime concept, 41 
Subjcct-matici, loi health piogiaiii, 533 
D13, selection ot, in relation to interest, 
110-111, units ol, 222-221, lec also 
Comses in vaiious subjects 
Subtiaction, eiiois in, 177 
Success, as a Lactoi m leainmg. 176-183, 
basic need, 71, knowledge oC, as a factor 
m leainmg, 182-183; selection ol cxpeii- 
cnccs £oi, 201 
Sullivan, Is L , 661 
Sullivan, Helen Blair, 662 
Summer, Harrison 15 , on use o£ radio, 373 
SiipeisLitions, 517 
Sritheiland, Istliel. 473 
Sutton, Rhocla, 649 
Swilt, G A , 647 

Sylvester, I'liimy, on reading and emo 
tional ad)asLmenl, 102 
Symonds, I'eicival M, 135, 136, 152, 193, 
310, 651, on clnidicn's thiiiknig, 16. on 
evaluaimg teacher pcisoiiality, 123, on 
projective techiucpies, 91 
Syinjaathctic imdeistanding, basic need, 
72-73 


Tacoma, Wash , 279, 390, 555 
Talking, develop ability in, 368-377 
Tannahill, Sallic 15 , 615, on line aits, 614, 
618, 620 

Tasch, R 1 , 152 
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Taylor, btliel R , 649, on puppetry, 634 

Taylor, J Y , 291 

Taylor, Katherine Scott, G43 

in social studies, 
d4-i-J[5, m units, 249-251 
Teacher-made tests, 680-681 


Teachers, activities to be perfouned by 
251 adjustment of, 118-125, aritlimetm 
studies by, 463, attitudes of, 123-125, 
background material lor in science, 503- 
504. demands on, 17. desirable attiuiries 
for, 123 125. eltect o£ attitudes oC, 78, 
ellecL of, on emotional health, 112-128, 
fuinisliing with experiences, 214, health. 
120, helps in science, 516-517, mijiiove- 
inent of. m seivice, 212. irersonahty of. 
120 121, qualities for good, 120 121, re¬ 
lation o£, to cieative activity, 590 591, 
rcsponsilriliLy o£, see School's icsponsi- 
biluy, role oC, in a unit, 216, 227, 210, 
212 246, 249-251, 344-345, role of, m 
health. 563 561, 569-576, viewpoint of, 
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